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PEEFACE. 


^5  In   contemplating  the   present  work,  the  Author's   desire 

>^  was   to  furnish  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  Electro 

^^  Deposition  of  Metals,  and  in  the  equally  important 
^  department  of  Applied  Science,  Electro-Metallurgy, 
with  a  comprehensive  treatise,  embodying  all  the  practical 


V^         processes  and  improvements  which  the  progress  of  Science 
^  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  placed  at  our  command. 

^  While  the  long-continued  success  of  the  Author's  former 

Q<  work  upon  this  subject,  "Electro-Metallurgy  Practically 
Treated  " — now  passing  through  its  Eighth  Edition — testi- 
fies to  its  having  filled  a  useful  place  in  technical  literature, 
the  art  of  which  it  treats  has  during  recent  years  attained 
such  a  high  degree  of  development,  that  it  was  felt  that  a 
more  extended  and  complete  work  was  needed  to  represent 
the  present  advanced  state  of  this  important  industry. 

In  carr3n[ng  out  this  project,  the  Author's  aim  has  been 
to  treat  the  more  scientific  portion  of  the  work  in  such  a 
manner  that  those  who  are  not  deeply  learned  in  Science 
may  readily  comprehend  the  chemical  and  electrical  prin- 
ciples of  Electrolysis,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to 
those  who  would  practise  the  art  of  Electro-Deposition  with 
economy  and  success.  He  has  also  endeavoured  to  render 
the  work  thoroughly  practical  in  character  in  all  its  most 


VI  FBEFACE. 

important  details ;  and  having  himself  worked  most  of  the 
operations  of  the  art  upon  a  very  extensive  scale,  he  is 
enabled  in  man^  instances  to  give  the  results  of  his  own 
practical  experience. 

Electro-Metallurgy,  which  is  now  recognised  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  electro-chemistry,  has  been  treated  sepa- 
rately, and  those  processes  which  have  been  practically 
adopted,  such  as  the  electrolytic  refining  of  cnide  copper,  are 
exhaustively  given,  while  other  processes,  now  only  upon 
their  trial,  are  described.  In  this  section  also  will  be  found 
a  description  of  the  new  process  of  electric  smelting,  as  ap- 
plied, more  especially,  to  the  production  of  aluminium  and 
silicon  bronzes. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  tenders  his  best  thanks  to 
those  who  kindly  furnished  him  with  information,  for  the 
readiness  and  promptitude  with  which  they  complied  with 
his  requests ;  and  more  especially  to  Sir  Henry  Bessemer, 
to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  an  exceedingly  interesting  com- 
munication relative  to  some  experiments  in  depositing 
copper,  made  so  far  back  as  1831,  or  about  six  years  before 
the  discovery  of  the  electrot3rpe  process. 

London,  December y  1885. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  VOLTAIC  ELECTRICITY. 

GalymnPs  Diacoyeiy. — Volta's  Discovery. — Simple  Voltaic  Circle.— The 
Voltaic  Pile.— <:;niick8hank'8  Trough  Battery.— Dr.  Babbington's  Battery. 
— VolU's  Couronne  dee  Taases.— Dr.  WoDaaton's  Battery.— Daniell's 
Battery. — Smee's  Battery. — Grove's  Battery. — Componnd  Grove  Battery. 
— CaUan's  Iron  Battery.— BaiueD's  Battery.— Walker's  Graphite  Battery. 
— Ledanch^'s  Battery. — Bichromate  Battery. — Mari^Davy  Battery. — 
Secondary  Batteries^  or  Accumnlators. 

Fjunt.  the  date  of  the  disoovery  of  Voltaic  Eledzioity,  or  Voltaion,  in 
the  year  1799,  experimental  philoflophers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  nn- 
oeasingly  devoted  their  labonra  to  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena 
which  the  electric  current,  g^erated  by  chemical  action  upon  metals, 
IB  capable  of  producing,  until,  step  by  step,  the  great  Art  of  Electro- 
Metallurgy  was  called  into  existence,  and  brought  to  its  present  high 
state  of  development. 

Before  entering  into  the  numerous  applications  of  current  electricity 
in  the  deposition  of  metals  upon  each  other,  or  upon  other  conducting 
snrf aces,  it  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  consider  how  this 
remarkable  force  was  discovered,  and  the  various  means  which  have 
been  adopted  to  bring  it  under  our  control  as  an  agent  of  practical 
utility.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  confound  the  terms  voltaism 
and  galvanism,  voltaic  battery  and  galvanic  battery,  in  relation  to  the 
electric  current  produced  or  evolved  by  the  action  of  chemical 
substances  upon  metals  of  opposite  character,  but  we  think  it  is  quite 
time  that  the  conventional  error  should  be  rectified,  more  especially 
for  the  advantage  of  those  who  may  be  entering  into  the  study  of 
electrical  phenomena  for  the  first  time.  Gkdvani's  discovery — ^which 
was  of  a  purely  accidental  nature — ^in  no  respect  reeemblee  that  of  his 
equally  illustrious  fellow-countryman,  Volta ;  but  since  it  undoubtedly 
led  to  the  stiU  more  important  discovery  of  what  has  been  termed 
chemical  electricity — that  is,  electricity  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids, 
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&0.,  upon  metals — ^we  will  briefly  describe  its  origin,  and  thus  render 
more  clear  the  applicability-  of  the  terms  voltaic  eUctricity  or  voltaism, 
to  the  current  produced  by  metals  excited  into  chemical  action  by  acid 
or  other  solutions,  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

<ialvaal's  IMaeovwy. — Gralrani,  while  professor  of  anatomy  at  the 
Uniyersity  of  Bologna,  was  suffering  from  indisposition,  and  his  wife, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  was  preparing  for  him  a  soup 
made  from  frogs.  The  animals  had  been  sldmiod,  preparatory  to 
cooking,  in  the  professor's  laboratory,  where,  probably,  it  was  intended 
to  oook  them.  An  electrical  machine  stood  close  to  the  spot  where 
the  prepared  reptiles  lay,  and  the  assistant,  haying  set  the  machine  in 
action,  happened,  accidentally,  to  touch  with  the  point  of  a  scalpel 
the  crural  nerve  of  one  of  the  frogs  which  was  close  to  the  prime  con- 
ductor of  the  machine,  when  the  limbs  were  instantly  thrown  into 
strong  convulsions.  The  phenomena  was  soon  communicated  to 
Galvani  by  his  wife,  and  he  shortly  after  repeated  the  experiment 
with  various  modifications,  and  found  that  the  convulsionB  only  took 
place  when  the  spark  was  drawn  from  the  prime  conductor,  the  crural 
nerve  being  at  the  same  time  touched  by  a  substance  which  was 
a  conductor  of  electricity.  This  was  Ghtlvani's,  if  not  his  assistant's, 
discovery,*  and  formed  tiie  basis  of  much  subsequent  research,  but  it  is 
only  related  to  what  the  world  erroneously  terms  galvanism  (voltaic 
electricity)  so  far  as  it  prompted  Volta  to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
led  to  his  brilliant  discovery  of  ehemical  el^triciiy. 

Volta's  ZMaoov«Ey. — ^This  grand  discovery  was  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character  to  Gralvani's  and  of  infinitely  greater  importance, 
since  it  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  host  of  electric  generators  properly 
known  as  voltaic  batteries,  but  erroneously,  as  we  have  said,  termed 
galvanic  batteries,  which  have  since  been  devised.  Professor  Volta,  of 
Gomo,  in  one  of  his  original  experiments,  discovered  that  when  two 
perfectly  smooth  and  polished  discs  of  metal— one  being  zinc  and  the 
other  copper — ^had  their  faces  brought  in  close  contact,  that  the  zinc 
became  slightly  charged  with  positive  and  the  copper  with  nega^ 
tive  electricity.  To  illustrate  the  experiment,  the  metallic  discs 
are  usually  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  each  is  furnished  with 

*  There  have  been  many  different  versions  of  the  above  incident,  amongst 
which  the  following  was  given  by  Arago :  ^  It  may  be  proved,"  said  the 
illustrioos  philosopher,  '*  that  the  immortal  discovery  of  the  Voltaic  pile  arose 
in  the  most  immediate  and  direct  manner  from  a  slight  cold  with  which  a 
Bolognese  lady  was  attaclced  in  1790,  for  which  her  physician  prescribed  the 
use  of  frog  broths  Since  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  physician's  wife 
would  have  undertaken  the  taslc  of  preparing  frog  broth  (an  ordinary  Italian 
delicacy)  with  her  own  hands,  in  her  husbancCs  laboratory,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  incident,  as  above  related,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  correct  one. 
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a  glaM  handle,  as  at  Fig.  i.  After  being  in  contact  for  amoment 
the  diaoB  are  drawn  apart  (without  friction)  and  either  of  them  U  pre- 
sented to  the  cap  of  a  delicate  gold- 
leaf  electroscope,  furnished  with  a  con- 
denser, as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  when  the 
gold-leaTes  will  separate,  or  diverge, 
as  seen  in  the  cut.  Let  a  b  represent  a 
metallic  disc  insulated  on  ayamished 
glass  rod  and  connected  by  a  wire  with 
the  cap  E  of  the  electroscope,  and  let 
^  B'  represent  a  sinular  disc  in  free  communication  with  the  earth 
by  the  wire,  w.  If  the  discs.  Fig.  i,  be  drawn  apart  after  a  moment's 
contact  and  either  of  them  be  presented  to  the  cap  e,  the  gold- 
leaves  will  diverge  to  a  certain  extent.  The  process  is  to  be  repeated 
flix  or  eight  times,  taking  care  to  touch  the  cap  of  the  electroscope 
each  time  with  the  same  disc,  and  holding  it  by  its  glass  handle.  If 
now  the  disc  ▲'  b'  be  moved  towards  the  disc  ▲  b,  as  they  approach 
each  other  the  gold-leaves  will  gradually  collapse,  and  when  nearly 
in  contact  the  electricity  will  be  so  far  withdrawn  from  e,  and  con- 


Fig.  1. 


Fig,  2, 

oentrated  at  ▲  b,  that  the  leaves  will  hang  nearly  parallel.  Let 
▲'  b'  be  now  suddenly  withdrawn  to  a  distance ;  the  electricity  ac- 
cumulated on  ▲  B  will,  in  virtue  of  its  expansive  power,  return  and 
diffuse  itself  over  e,  when  the  gold-leaves  will  again  expand  as 
before.  This  evidence  of  electric  action,  set  up  by  contact  of  two  dis- 
similar metals,  is  not  confined  to  zinc  and  copper,  but  may  be  deve- 
loped in  any  two  metals  of  opposite  electric  condition.  A  list  of  metals 
showing  their  electric  relations  to  each  other  will  be  given  hereafter. 
Voltalo  Obedht. — ^From  the  above  important  discovery 
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Volto  ^upotindBd  tie  law :  That  by  mmpla  ooaUct  of  diMimrar 
bodies,  the  eleotiioi^  belonging  to  one  of  tliem  pasaes  to  die  oUier, 
■whtaebj  a  new  electiic  eqnilibriom  is  eatabli«tied  in  tiie  individual 
pair,  wMch  lasts  eo  long  as  tliej  are  iniulated  (that  is,  Eeparated  bj  a 
non-oonductor  of  eleotrioitr)  from  other  bodies,  but  ne  longer.  It  is 
generally  beliered  now,  however,  Qat  the  eleotricitr  devebped  by 
contact  of  jlia«iinilaT  nietals — lino  and  oopper,  for  instaniM — is  due  to 
ehmical  attion,  and  not  to  mere  contact  alone,  for  if  this  action  be 
promoted  in  ony  uoy,  we  have  at  onoe  an  evident  increaae  of  elecliioal 
energy,  for  example,  if  we  imniCTae  a  strip  of  duo  and  a  strip  of 
platinnm  in  pore  water,  as  in  Fig.  3,  a  new  kind  of  electrio  action, 
termed  eltctn-chemical  action,  ia  eet  up,  by  which  the  water  booomes 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 

■lowly  deoomposed,  amd  its  oonstituents,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gat^, 
liberated,  the  foimer  at  the  lino,  or  more  oiidisaUe  metal,  and  the 
latter  (hydrogen]  at  the  ^linnm,  while  at  the  same  time  a  current  of 
electrioity  pasaea  from  the  dno,  tlirongh  the  liquid,  io  the  platinum, 
and  again  returns  to  the  zinc,  whereby  a  oontinuous  current  is  kept 
up.  The  dart  in  the  iUustration  ahows  Oie  dinetion  of  the  current. 
If  tht  eircuit  it  broken,  by  Mparatiog  the  metala,  bobUea  of  gas  cease 
to  appear  on  the  platinum,  and  electricity  is  no  longer  developed. 

To  illnstrate  the  above  facta  more  clearly,  we  will  take  two  similar 
stiipe  of  metal— ztno  and  platdniun — to  each  of  which  a  piece  of 
oc^ipet  wiie  is  soldered,  and  we  amalfamaU  the  zino  by  dipping  it  into 
a  dilute  Hulphuiio  or  bydrocUoric  acid,  and  then  rubbing  mercury 
(qnickmlver)  sH  over  it.  If  we  now  immerse  the  two  stripe  in  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  we  find  that  there  is  no  effect 
[soduced  upon  either  metal ;  if,  howevei,  we  bring  the  ends  of  the 
two  wires  in  oloae  contact,  as  in  Fig.  4,  we  at  once  obeorve  that  a 
copious  stream  of  bubbles  of  gas  (hydrogen)  issues  from  the  surface  of 
the  platinum,  as  though  it  were  undergoing  violent  ohemioal  action 
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vhilethe  zmcia&pparentlj  oTiAftected.  Weny  opjurendy,  bntin  fact 
th«  ziiio  ugndnftlly,  though  sUentlj,  being  dioolTed  in  the  acid  nlutioD, 
while  the  pUtinam  is  totaUj  mulcted  upon.    From  this  it  h  erident 

mena  observed.    To  prove  that  such  la  Teally  the  case,  let  na  dip  the 
ends  of  (he  viite  niccMmvelj  in  a  eolnlioD  of  lolphate  of  oopper 
(Uoestone).    Here  again  we  find  no  effect,  beoatue  the  circuit  ia 
broken ;  but  if  we  eamptete  1A<  nmiit  hj  dipping  ioth  wiret  into  the 
•ohition  mmultsneoualj   (the  oopper  solnlion  being  a  oonduotor  of 
electricity],  in  a  few  moments,  on  remoring  the 
wiies,  we  shall  find  that  one  of  them— the  wire 
attached  to  the  tine — has  become  coated  with  s 
deposit  of  metallio  oopper.    The  effect  is  more 
sbiking  if  a  brass  or  Ofsman  mlver  wire  be  con- 
nected te  the  zinc.    In  this  simple  turaogement, 
therefore,  we  have  a  perfect  eoUate  rirele,  or  bat- 
tery, capable  of  doing  a  certain,  though  small, 
amoimt  of  electric  work  [mjportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  plates. 

Voltale  Plla.—Yolta'B  next  important  applica- 
tion of  bis  great  discover}'  was  in  the  oonsCnui- 
tion  of  his  famous  apparatna  or  ammgement  of 
metals,  known  as  the  Votlaie  FiU.  This  oon- 
sistod  of  a  number  of  pairs  of  zino  and  copper 
plates  piled  one  above  another,  with  a  piece  of 
pasteboard,  moistened  with  dilute  snlphurio  acid, 
or  a  aohition  of  common  salt,  between  each  pair 
of  plates.  The  original  fonn  of  the  pile  or  bat- 
tery is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  In  this  arrangement 
it  is  essential  that  the  ^dates  of  each  pair  of 
metals  be  in  absolute  eltctricai  cmlael,  tither  by 
having  the  surfaces  perfectly  bright  and  clean,  pig,  j, 

or  by  uniting  them  by  metms  of  solder,  which  ia 
the  more  convenient  method.  The  pile  may  coneiat  of  any  niunher  of 
pairs,  but  their  arrangement  must  be  strictly  in  the  alternate  order  of 
IP  no  and  copper,  with  the  intervening  layer  of  pasteboard  or  moist 
doth  between  each  pair.  It  is  usual  for  the  top  plate  to  be  zino, 
and  the  bottom  one  oopper,  to  each  of  which  a  copper  condooting 
wire  is  soldered,  for  conveying  the  corrent  to  any  sabstanoe  to  be 
opeisted  upon. 

It  win  be  seen  that  in  neither  of  Volta'g  methods  of  producing  a 
current  of  electaricKy  was  there  any  connection  with  the  interesting 
fact  which  ctmstituted  the  disaoTeryattribnted  toOalvaui.  In  Volta's 
diacnTery  we  have  a  definite  electro -chemical  arrangement  capable  of 
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m,  and  nuoeptible  of  an  endlese  VBriety  of  modifica- 
tioiu,  an  based  npou  the  same  grand  principle,  to  which,  as  we  shall 
show,  we  are  indebted  for  every  form  of  chemioal  battery  which  has 
dnoe  been  devised. 

Omloksbaok'a   Ttoagb   BAttarr.— It  will  be  obrioua  tliat  in  the 
oonstriuitdon  of  the  Toltaio  pile,  as  above  arranged,  much  inconveni- 
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enoe  would  arise,  especially  when  a  great  naniber  of  plates  are 
enjoyed,  from  the  weight  of  the  upper  portion  of  tie  pile  pressing 
the  moisture  ont  of  the  lower  porttoa,  and  thereby  rendering  it  com- 
paratively inactive.  To  overcome  this,  Ctaiclshaiik  devised  his  well- 
known  trough  battery. 
Fig.  6,  in  which  the 
plates  were  let  into 
grooves  formed  in  a 
shallow  wooden 
trough,  the  separate 
lows  of  plates  being 
oonneotod  (as  shown 
by  the  cnrved  wires) 
by  a  short  conducting 
wire,  while  a  length 
of  copper  wire  was 
attached  to  each  ter- 
minal plate  of  the 
series,  forming  the 
pomtive  and  negative 
^'  '■  wires       respectively. 

The  plates  were  excited  by  a  dilnto  solution  of  solphnrio  acid.  This 
battery  created  considerable  interest  at  the  time,  and  afforded  eiperi- 
mentalists  the  means  of  pursuing  their  investigatLons  in  current  elec- 
ttidty  with  greater  famlity  than  was  possible  with  the  pile.  It  may 
fairly  be  oonaidered  the  Bust  really  practical  compound  circle,  or 
battwy,  l^t  had  been  produced  np  to  that  period.  Although  this 
was  a  oondderaUe  improvement  upon  the  pile,  however,  there  was 
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some  inCQiiYenieiico  in  remoTiDg  the  exhausted  acid  mlation,  and 
this  suggested  a  further  improyementy  for  which  we  are  mdehted  to 
Dr.  Babbington. 

]>r.  BabMastea's  Battanr*— This  battery  (Fig.  7)  consists  of  eight 
or  more  pairs  of  copper  and  zinc  plates,  usually  about  4  inches  square, 
each  pair  being  united  by  soldering  at  one  point  only.  The  trough, 
which  contains  as  many  cdls  as  there  are  pcurs  of  plates,  is  generally 
made  of  earthenware,  and  the  plates  are  attached  to  a  bar  of  wood,  by 
Trhich  arrangement  the  plates  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  exciting 
fluid  (dilute  sulphuric  acid,  for  instance)  when  the  battery  is  not 
required  for  use.  It  is  necessary  that  the  bar  of  wood  should  be  per- 
fectly dry,  and  coated  with  yaniiah  in  order  to  render  it  non-con- 
dnctire  of  electricity. 

▼oita'a  OonroamB  6mm  Taaaea. — Still  pursuing  the  subject,  Volta 
afterwards  invented  an  arrangement,  to  which  he  gpaye  the  name 
eouronne  des  tosses  (crown  of  cups)  which  was  exceedingly  simple  and 
effective.    This  consisted  of  a  row  of  glasses  or  cups,  each  containing 


Fig.  8. 

dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Zinc  and  copper  plates,  about  2  inches  squaie 
are  connected  by  a  copper  conducting  wire  (which  may  be  con- 
veniently attached  by  soldering),  and  the  plates  are  immersed  in  the 
cups  in  the  following  order  (see  Fig.  8)  :  the  zinc  plate  z  of  one 
pair  is  immersed  in  one  of  the  cups,  and  the  copper  0  in  the  next  cup. 
Another  zinc  plate  is  theu  placed  in  this  second  cup,  but  not  touching 
tlie  copper  plate,  and  its  connected  copper  plate  immersed  in  a  third 
cup,  in  which  ag^ain  another  zinc  plate  is  immersed,  and  so  on,  through 
the  whole  series,  the  metals  being  arranged  alternately,  zinc  and 
copper,  zinc  and  copper,  until  the  entire  number  of  vessels  are  supplied, 
with  one  pair  of  opposite  metals.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  pairsy  the  last  plate  at  one  end  will  be  zincy  and  at  the 
other,  copper.  The  direction  of  the  current  is  from  the  zinc  to  the 
copper.  If  the  zinc  plates  be  amalgamated,  as  before  mentioned, 
by  which  the  chemical  action  of  the  acid  solution  upon  the  zinc 
is.  prevented,  except  when  the  circuit  is  complete,  either  by  contact 
of  the  terminal  wires,  or  by  being  immersed  in  a  solution  which  is  a 
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oondiictor  of  electiicit;,  we  shtJl  olserre  tliat  the  moment  we  bring 
tiie  wire*  in  contact,  a  TJolent  effervescence  oocun  at  each  of  the 
copper  platea,  which  instontlj  ceases  when  the  wirea  are  again  lepa- 
rat«d.  If  gUMee  ore  employed  in  thia  arrangenient,  we  can  reaiiilf 
obierre  tie  jnteresting  excitement  which  i*  brong-bt  about  in  e»oh 
vessel  the  moment  contact  in  made  between  the  tenoin&l  wires,  and 
this  lesson  will  explain  to  ns  what  most  and  does  take  place  in  all 
\'oltaio  arrangeiiients,  no  matt^  what  may  he  tlie  metals  or  elemmU 
employed  in  the  construction  of  tbe  battery. 

Dr.  'VoUaatoB'B  Battary. — An  important  improrement  in  the  pie- 
ceding  arrangements,  but  more  directly  in  the  battery  detigtied  by 
Dr.  Babbington  {Fig.  7),  was  the 
famous  battery  oons&ucted  by  Dr. 
'WoUaaton  in  1S15,  in  which  the 
copper  plates  were  doubled,  aa  in 
^g-  9>  ^  which  each  surface  of 
the  zinc  plates  became  opposed  to  a 
surface  of  copper,  whereby  a  con- 
aideiable  increase  of  electric  energy 
wa«  obtained.  The  original  form  of 
this  battery,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
gTUving,  consisted  of  a  bar  of  wood 
x,  to  which  the  plates  are  screwed. 
B  B  are  the  zinc  plates,  connected  e« 
p]g,  0,  nsual  with  the  copper  plates,  0  c, 

which  are  doubled   over  the   zino 
plates,  and  opposed  to  them  in  every  direction ;  bnt  the  oontact  of 
their  surfaces  is  prevented  by  pieces  of  wood  or  cock  plaoed  between 
them.  When  in  use,  the  plates  are  lowered  into  a  wooden  trongh  con- 
taining a  solution  of  sulphurio  and  nitrio  acids—one  part 
of  each  acid  to  uxty  parts  of  water.    This  important 
improvement  in  voltaic  batteries  led  to  the  discovery,  by 
its  gifted  inventor,  (hat  by  increaong  Qie  copper  turfiKe, 
the  quanlUy  of  electricity  was  greatly  angmented — one  of 
tlie  most  valuable  facts  that  had  yet  been  made  known 
in  connection  with  voltaism. 

DwUall's  Battarjr. — Another  remarkable  advance  in 

the  construction  of  voltaic  circles  was  due  to  Professor 

Daniell.  who,  in  1S36,  contrived  his  celebrated  Ceiutaat 

—  Baltery,  a  dcscriptdcm  of  which  appears  in  the  PhUon- 

phital  Tramaelimu,    1836,  p.   117,  and  runs  as  follows; 

"  A  cell  of  this  battery   (Fig.   10)  oonsists  of  a  cylinder  of  copper 

3^  inches  in  diameter,  which  experience  has  proved  to  afford  the 

moat  advantageous  distance  between  the  geoemting  and  conducting' 
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wrfaow,  bnt  whicli  may  vuy  in  height  uxioidiii^  to  the  pover  it 
ii  iriahed  to  obtain.  A  membnnaua  tube,  foim«d  of  the  gnllet  of  an 
ox,  ia  hnng  in  the  centre  by  a  collar  and  oirDiilar  copper  plate  resting 
npoD  a  rim  plaoed  neor  the  top  of  th«  cylinder :  and  in  thia  ia  im- 
pended, by  a  irooden  cross- bar,  a  oylindrioal  rod  of  amalgamated  ano, 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.*  The  cell  ia  charged  irith  a  mixtore  of  8 
parts  of  water  and  t  part  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which  has  been  latuiated 
with  sulphate  of  oopper  ;  and  portioni  of  the  solid  salt  [crystals]  are 
placed  upon  the  upper  copper-plate,  which  is  petf  onted  like  a  oolondtf , 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping'  the  solution  alwaja  in  a  stale  of  ntnratlon. 
The  internal  tube  is  filled  with  the  same  acid  mixture,  without  the 
eopper.  A  tube  of  porous  earthenware  may  be  substituted  for  the 
membrane,  with  great  convenience,  but  probably  with  same  litUe  losa 
of  power.  A  number  of  such  oells  admit  of  being  connected  together 
very  readily  into  a  compound  circle,  and  will  iniiiii^in  a  perfectly 
eqiul  and  steftdy  current  for  many  hours  to- 
gether, witi  a  powM  far  beyond  that  which 
Cttn  be  produced  by  any  other  airangement  of 
a  niinil»J  quantity  of  metals." 

The  introduction  of  this  remarkable  voltaic 
battery  establiHhed  an  important  era  in  electro- 
chemioal  history,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
practical  merit  as  a  genenttor  of  current  elec- 
tricity of  great  constancy,  bnt  from  the  possi- 
bility, if  not  probability,  of  its  having  indirectly 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  electrotype  process, 
Dpon  which,  as  we  have  shown  elsewhere,  the 
whole  art  of  electro-depositiou  is  founded. 

■GMes'a  BKtt«rr- — Another  raluable  addition 
to  the  series  of  voltiuo  circles  or  batteries  already 
known  was  invented  by  Sir.  Alfred  Smee,  to  '"' 

irhom,  more  than  any  other,  the  early  electro -mctallorgists  were 
indebted  for  a  dear  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  art,  at  a  time 
when,  being  in  its  infancy,  effects,  rather  than  causes,  oocnpied  the 

*  In  this  batteiy  tha  local  action  ot  Ihe  gulphailc  acid  on  the  dne  ll 
pievenled  l>y  Its  amilgsmation,  which  csdiws  afilm  of  hydrogen  Co  adtiers  to 
It  10  long  u  the  clicult  is  Incomplite.  When  complete  this  bjdn^en  goce 
over  to  ihe  copper,  and  by  adhering  to  it  iaterferei  with  the  puss^^  of  the 
electricity;  bat  Che  pnseoceof  the  oxide  of  copper  of  the  aolphate  [of  copper] 
tends  by  Kcendary  action  to  get  rid  of  this  bjidrogea,  which  is  smploj^  la 
reducing  the  oxide ;  *nd  aacce^ve  films  of  metallic  copper  ars  thai  thrown 
down  npon  the  copper,  and  ■  clean  metallic  aarfaee  always  preserved ;  while 
thedepcdtioD  of  copper  upon  the  ilnc  plate  (which  would  cause  nnmaRra 
secondary  circles)  is  prevented  by  tha  diaphragms  [ox  gullets}. 
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Bttentdon  of  its  practical  followers.  Smee's  battety,  Fig.  II,  conmrts 
of  a  pair  of  amalgamated  line  plates,  witli  a  plate  of  thin  aheet-eilTer 
coated  with  black  deposit  of  platinum  (t^  which  a  permuumt  rough 
surfaoe  in  obtained,  which  faroors  the  eacape  of  the  hydrogen).  The 
plates  are  supported  by  a  bar  of  wood,  aiidarehiniiahedwithiiBrfwff- 
Mreiei  for  connecting  the  condncting  wires.  The  ports  of  the  battery 
may  be  tbos  described  :  l,  an  earthenware  or  glass  Tcssel  containing 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (l  part  aoid  to  7  parts  of  water) ;  l,  the  bar  of 
wood  to  which  the  platinised  ffllver  plate  is  attached  ;  3,  the  two  plates 
of  amalgamated  zinc,  lecured  to  the  wooden  bar  by  the  binding-screw 
or  clamp;  4,  a  second  binding-screw  connected  by  means  of  solder 
to  the  silrer  plates. 

Orora'a  Battny. — In  the  year  1839,  Professor  Grove  (the  present 
eminent  jnd;^],  invented  the  most  powerful  voltaic  battery  known.  In 


Fig.  12, 

which  the  elememtt  are  dnc  and  platinum,  excited,  retpeetirely,  by 
sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  add.  This  fatnons  battery,  which  is  commonly 
known  as  the  "Nitric  Aoid  Battery,"  or  "Grove's Battery,"  consistB 
of  a  flat  cell  of  glazed  poredtiin,  inode  which  ii  anotbercellof  similar 
shape  but  smalier  and  thinner,  composed  of  porout  (that  is  nnglazed) 
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earUienware.  A  flat  plate  of  zino  is  bent  in  snoh  a  fonn  that  the 
pozona  oell  may  be  placed  within  its  folds,  by  which  a  surface  of  zinc 
is  exposed  to  each  side  of  the  inner  ceU.  A  plate  of  thick  platdnnm 
foil  is  inserted  in  the  porous  cell,  and  is  of  sufficient  lengfth  to  be 
attached  to  the  projecting  end  of  the  zinc  plate  hy  means  of  a  binding- 
screw  or  clamp.  The  inner  porous  cell  is  charged  with  strong  nitric 
acid,  and  the  outer  vessel  with  a  mixture  composed  of  I  part  of  oil  of 
Titriol  to  6  parts  water.    The  zinc  plate  is  well  amalgamated. 

(hmjHHmd  Grove  Battery. — In  the  accompanying  engraving.  Fig.  12, 
is  shown  a  single  and  also  a  compound  arrangement  of  four  cells  of 
the  battery.  ▲  a  is  the  bent  zinc  plate,  b  the  platinum  plate  in  the 
porous  cell.  At  o  is  another  platinum  plate  to  show  how  it  is  to  be 
connected  to  a  second  zinc  plate  when  more  than  one  cell  of  the  battery 
is  to  be  employed,  d  is  a  glazed  porcelain  vessel  containing  a  series 
of  four  pairs  of  metals  connected  by  clamps  and  binding- screws ;  the 
two  latter  (furnished  with  copper  conducting  wires)  are  connected,  one 
to  the  terminal  zinc  plate  at  e,  and  the  other  to  the  platinum  element 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  series.  Although  an  exceedingly  powerful 
battery  and  admirably  suited  for  exhibiting  the  effects  of  voltaic  or 
current  electricity.  Grove's  battery  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  electro-deposition,  owing  to  its  costliness  both  in  construction  and 
use ;  its  importance  in  scientific  research,  however,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

Oallaa'a  Iron  Battery. — ^Another  remarkable  battery  was  invented 
by  Dr.  Callan,  and  termed  by  him  the  Maynooth  battcny.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  cast-iron  cell  charged  with  a  mixture  composed  of  twelve 
parts  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  eleven  and  a  half  parts  of 
strong  oil  of  vitriol.  A  porous  cell,  containing  a  plate  of  zinc  and  a 
solution  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
iron  cell,  and  a  binding  screw  was  attached  to  the  iron  cell,  as  also 
one  to  the  zinc  plate,  when  the  battery  was  complete.  Dr.  Callan 
constructed  a  series  of  such  circles  consisting  of  557  pairs,  containing 
96  square  feet  of  zinc  and  about  200  square  feet  of  cast-iron.  The 
discharge  of  this  powerful  battery  through  a  very  large  turkey  in- 
stantly killed  it,  and  a  luminous  flame  (or  arc)  was  produced  5  inches 
in  length.  The  iron  battery,  though  very  interesting  and  useful  for 
experimental  purposes,  is  not  suited  for  electro-deposition. 

Bmiflen^a  Battery. — One  of  the  most  useful  batteries  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  the  electro-metallurgist  was  invented  by  the 
gifted  Chevalier  Bunsen,  the  elements  of  which  are  zinc  and  carbon 
(graphite).  As  in  the  case  of  Grove's  battery  the  exciting  fluids  are, 
for  the  zinc,  dilute  sulphuric  add  (oil  of  vitriol),  and  for  the  carbon 
strong  nitric  acid.  The  modem  form  of  the  battery  is  shown  in 
Fig.  13.    The  outer  vessel  is  a  cylindrical  stoneware  jar  capable  of 
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holding  sbont  4  gsUoiu  (though,  of  ooone,  BmaUer  oella  nuifbe  used). 
A  plate  of  stout  aheet  Xiao  ia  turned  Qp  in  tlie  foim  of  ft  cjlinder,  a, 
and  this  i«  well  amftlganutad  with  mercory.  A  •uit&ble  binding  screw 
ia  attached  to  thie  cjlinder  to  r^ceiTo  Uio  conducting  wiie.  A  porous 
ceU,  abont  3)  inohea  in  diameter,  is  placed  within  the  line,  and  in  tbit 
a  block  of  }n  tarbon  (obtained  iciaa  the  linings  of  old  and  arach-nsed 
gas  Tetorts)  ia  fimidied  with  a  snit&ble  olamp  b  for  attaching  a 
oondnotjng  wiie,  and  the  block  is  then  gentlj  deposited  in  the  porous 


Fig.  13.— BunMn'i  BiUfrT. 

cell.  Iliis  cell  is  then  neatl;  filled  with  strong  nitric  add,  and  the 
ont«r  re«ael  is  next  filled  to  the  same  height  aa  the  nitric  acid  in 
the  porous  cell,  with  dilute  lolphario  acid — about  i  part  acid  to  10 
parts  water,  when  the  sjrangement  is  oomplete.  This  battciy  is  ax- 
ceedinglj'  powerful,  and  is  much  employed  in  many  of  the  proeossos 
of  electro -deposition. 

In  the  originsJ  form  of  Bnnsen  battery  a  cylindrical  block  of  carbon 
was  employed,  but,  since  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  these  cylinders  from 
gas  carbou,  Bunsen  adopted  tlie  following  method  of  preparing  them 
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MlifidaQj :  A  qnantilT  of  well-baked  ooke  and  pit  coal  wm  gronnd 
to  K  fine  powdtt  utd  ttie  mixture  hMted  o<m  k  low  ohaiootl  flre,  in 
aheet-inm  moulds,  oi  in  the  form  at  hollow  cjlindos,  bj  inttodnoin; 
into  Hm  iron  mould  a  cjrliudrical  wooden  box  uid  fllHng'  wiUi  Qie 
mixtnni  tlie  ipeoa  between  the  two  w>lli  of  the  monld.  To  rendec 
the  poTons  nuiei  oompAot  it  was  plunged  into  a  oonoonbated  solution 
of  mgar,  and  then  diied  onlil  the  sagar  had  aoquired  a  solid  oon- 
Bistmoe.  It  wm  then  expoaed,  for  sereial  houra,  to  a  Tsty  int«aiie 
wUte  heat  in  a  oorered  Teasel,  and  afterwaids  allowed  to  oool 
gradnally.  The  <x4f^nal  form  of  this  battery  and  ita  dissented  parts 
•re  diown  in  Tig.  14-  'nte  carbcm  cyliiider  carriea  a  oollai  at  its 
upper  part,  npon  which  maj  be  deposited  a  stont  ooatdng  of  ooppec 
in  the  eUobti^ping  bath,  and  to  this  a  strip  or  band  of  sheet  oopper 
maj  be  attached,  by  means  of  soldering,  to  form  the  oondnoting 
medinm,  a  similar  atrip  of  copper  bratig  oonneoted  to  the  Kij 
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of  Qte  battery.  Hie  copper  depodted  upon  the  carbon  shonld  be  well 
Tarnished  with  black  japan  Tarnieli,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  action 
of  the  nitrio  add  used  as  the  exciting'  fluid  in  the  porons  cell.  The 
outer  Teesel  being  nearly  filled  with  dilnte  solphorio  add,  and  the 
porous  cell  with  nitric  acid — both  exactly  at  the  same  lerel^ — the 
battery  is  then  ready  for  work,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
oaetul  of  all  Tott^  circles. 

WanuVa  Oraput*  Battarr^The  late  Ur.  C.  V.  Walker  intro- 
dnced  a  modification  of  Smee's  battery  (page  9),  in  which  he  sabati- 
tnted  platea  of  platinised  graphite  (carbon)  for  platinised  ailTer,  by 
which  an  exceedingly  effective  battery  is  produced.  Theee  batteriea 
ha»e  been  very  extensiTely  osed  in  working  tie  tel^traph  ajston  of 
the  South-Eastem  Railway,  and  may  be  adTantageously  employed  in 
electtotyping.  The  carbon  plat™  are  either  cut  from  the  graphite 
obtained  from  exbansted  gas  retorts  (the  best  material  for  the 
purpose),  or  they  may  be  snbetitnted  by  artifloially  prepared  carbon 
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whioli  ia  uow  beiDg  sold  for  Qua  and  otiier  liinilar  porpoeea.  Ur. 
Walker  t^iu  dewribea  his  graphite  batt^y :  Hanng  obttuned  the 
plates,  the  firaC  opentioQ  ii  Ut  prepara  a  miiture  cJ  one  part  sul- 
phurio  acid,  and  tour  porta  -water,  and  to  let  the  platea  lie  in  this  for 
at  least  a  oonple  of  daya  and  nights.  Thia  operation  -will  clean  them 
from  allioreign  matter  that  ia  soluble  in  sulphnrjo  acid.  They  are 
BOW  to  be  rinsed  in  plain  irater,  and  set  to  dry.  Each  plate  ia  then 
to  have  a,  hole  drilled  in  it,  in  order  to  reoeive  a  rivet.  The  top  of  the 
plate  is  now  to  be  protected  with  vamiah  on  either  mdo  of  the  rivet 
hole,  and  on  both  gidea  of  the  plate.  Alt  unTamiahed  part  of  about 
an  inch  in  -width,  and  on  both  aides,  is  to  be  left  in  the  middle,  having 
the  rivet-hole  in  the  centre.  Eleotrotype  copper  is  no-w  to  be  de- 
ponted  upon  the  part  that  ia  left  unvamiahed  (by  any  of  the  processee 
hereafter  described).  The  object  of  ooppering  this  part  of  the  plate  is 
to  enable  a  atrip  of  copper  to  be  soldered  to  it,  whioh  could  not  be 


Fig.  IS. 

eSected  upon  the  graphite  aurface.  A.  atrip  of  copper,  about  6  inches 
long,  is  then  tinned,  by  moistening  it  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc  (zinc  dissolved  in  mariatio  add),  and  applying  pewter  solder  by 
means  of  a  soldering  iron.  The  object  in  tinning  the  surface  of  the 
copper  is  to  prevent  the  acid  from  acting  upon  it.  The  copper  de- 
pouted  npon  tho  graphite  is  also  tinned  in  the  same  manner.  The 
next  operatioa  is  to  attach  the  dip  of  copper  to  the  graphite  plate. 
This  ia  done  by  meana  of  a  copper  nvet,  previously  tinned,  and  then 
by  means  of  a  soldering  iron.  A  stxong  and  perfect  connection  is 
thus  obtained.  The  plate  is  next  to  be  platinitid  by  the  process  given 
in  another  chapter,  after  which  the  top  of  the  plate  and  the  oopper 
atrip  are  to  be  throughly  coated  with  varuisb.  Fig.  15  represents 
three  ocUb  of  the  graphite  battery,  as  employed  for  telegraph  pur- 
poaea.  The  cells  are  stone  jais,  holding  a  pint  or  a  quart ;  the  zinc 
plates,  which  are  weU  amalgaioated,  are  placed  with  their  foot  in  a 
"  slipper  "  made  of  gutta-percha,  in  -which  merculy  la  placed,  the 
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object  of  wMch  is  to  keep  the  plates  constantly  amalgainated.  Hie 
leader  will  olMerre  how  closely  the  arrangement  of  the  plates  re- 
sembles Volta^s  eouronne  det  tataes.  The  exciting  fluid,  as  in  the 
Smee  battery,  is  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Besides  the  more  important  voltaic  batteries  referred  to,  numerous 
other  arrangements  have  been  devised,  but  since  most  of  theue  are  of 
little  applicability  in  electro -deposition,  a  mere  passing  reference  to 
some  of  the  more  striking  modifications  will  be  suiBcient  to  show  how 
varied  are  the  means  by  which  voltaic  electricity  may  be  generated. 
It  had  been  proved,  as  we  have  shown,  that  water  alone  was  capable 
of  generating  a  current  of  tit^ti^y  electricity,  and  this  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  battery  which  received  the  name  of  the  icater  battery. 
Mr.  Pepys  had  such  a  battery  constructed  of  2, coo  pairs,  which 
was  capable  of  giving  a  shock  resembling  that  from  the  Leyden  jar 
employed  in  receiving  electricity  from  an  electrical  machine.  Mr. 
Czosse  and  Mr.  Gassiot  constructed  a  still  more  extensive  water 
battery,  consisting  of  3,520  pairs,  which  were  cylinders  of  zinc  and 
copper,  separated  by  siring.  The  exciting  liquid  was  distilled  water. 
In  this  arrangement,  sparks  were  found  to  pass  hef9r4  contact  of  the 
terminal  wires,  or  poUsj  was  made,  which  proves  that  the  current  more 
resembles  that  obtained  by  friction  (as  from  an  electrical  machine) 
than  from  a  voltaic  circle.  It  is  in  fact  an  intensiiy  current,  with  but 
little  of  the  quality  tenned  quantity,  and  therefore  represents  current 
electricity  in  its  weakest  foim. 

TiTlaiMTh^a  Battery. — ^A  battery  which  has  been  extensively 
adopted  for  electric  bells,  and  is  now  being  much  used  as  a  substitute 
far  the  Baniell  battery  and  for  teleg^phic  purposes,  is  the  Leelanehe 
battery.  It  consists  of  an  outer  glass  vessel  in  which  the  zinc  element 
(a  rod  of  zinc)  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac  (chloride  of 
ammonium).  A  porous  cell  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  and  in 
this  is  placed  a  plate  of  carbon,  surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of 
manganese  and  carbon  in  coarse  grains.  This  battery  is  very  con- 
stant in  its  action.  Its  inventor,  M.  Leelanehe,  of  Paris,  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  employing  very  pure  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese.. 

Tlio  Bleluroauite  Battaryi  for  experimental  purposes,  is  a  very 
energetic  and  agreeable  voltaic  arrangement,  and,  unlike  the  batteries 
in  which  nitric  acid  is  used,  it  gives  off  no  pungent  fumes.  The 
battery,  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  16,  consists  of  a  glass  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  filled  nearly  up  to  its  neck  with  a  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  to  which  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  The  solution  is 
thus  prepared :  A  saturated  solution  of  the  bichromate  is  first  pre- 
pared, by  dissolving  about  3  ozs.  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water.    When  quite  cold,  add  about  i\  ozs.  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
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when  tlie  liquid  irill  acquire  k  oonsiderable  d^free  of  heat.  The 
liquid  miut  be  again  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  is  readj  to  be  poured 
into  the  botQe.  The  meeliaMical  airang^ement  of  the  battarf  oonsiBtB 
of  a  wooden  cap,  turned  so  m  to  fit  into  Uie  botUe, 
like  a  cork,  but  not  too  tigbtlf .  Two  plat«e  of 
CMbon  are  connected  bj  a  coaple  of  bindin^- 
■orewB  to  the  cap,  and  betweea  thii  pair  of  platea 
a  aquara  plate  of  fine,  connected  by  a  rod  to  the 
centre  blulinp-Bcrew,  i«  placed,  the  rod  pMaing' 
through  a  ronnd  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  cap,  so 
that  ilie  zino  plate  may  be  raised  out  of  the  liquid 
into  the  empty  neck  of  the  bottle  when  the  battery 
is  not  required  for  use. 

KarU-DaTT  Ballaif. — An  ing«mioas modi&ca- 
tion  of  eereral  of  the  roLtaio  circles  befcre  named 
is  that  known  as  the  Sfaru-Davy  taiUry  ;  but  its 
_,  em^oyment  i«  chiefly  in  connection  with    tole- 

*'  graphy.  Hie  elements  are  lino  and  carbon  (gra- 

phite plates),  and  these  excited  by  moistened  bisolpbide  of  mercury, 
the  lino  platea  being  amalgamated,  and  the  graphite  pUte  platinised, 
aa  in  Walker's  battery.   A  Beotion  of  this  battery  is  shown  in  Fig.  17, 
'   in  which  a    is  the  platiniaed 
graphite,  h  b  the  bisulphide  of 
mercury,  e  a  drcular  zinc  plate, 
and  d  a  porona  eell. 


-  Volta  ob- 
Berred  that  when  a  piece  of 
moistened  paper  was  plaoed 
upon  a  atrip  of  glan,  and  caused 
to  complete  the  circnit  of  a  toI- 
taio  botteiy,  that  it  was  found 
to  become  iltetn-ptlar,  that  is 
to  say,  that  half  which  was  in 
contact  with  the  poaitiTe  ex- 
tremity of  the  battery  became 
positiTe,  while  the  portdon  at  the 
negatire  end  became  negatave  ; 
and  this  electrical  condition  of 
p.  the  paper  coutinned  for  some 

time  after  its  separation  from 
the  poles  of  the  battery,  provided  that  the  insulation  wore  maintained. 
This  ia  termed  pa/nruaf ton.  Thesnbject  was  afterwardefnrth^inresti- 
gated,  but  no  practical  application  of  the  fact  seems  to  have  taken 
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place  until  Plants  fozmed  his  now  famous  "  seoondary  lottery,*'  in 
i860,  based  upon  the  poweifol  affinity  which  exists  between  peroxide 
of  lead  and  hydrogmj  a  fact  first  noticed  by  De  la  BIyo.  Plant6*B 
battery  is  oonstmcted  as  follows : — 

It  consists  of  nine  elements,  pzesentinga  total  soiface  of  ten  square 
metres,  each  element  being  f oimed  of  two  large  lead  plates  rolled  into 
a  spiral,  and  separated  by  coarse  cloth,  and  immersed  in  water  acidu- 
lated with  one-tenth  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  kind  of  current  used  to 
excite  this  battery  depends  on  the  manner  in  whioh  the  secondary 
couples  are  arranged.  If  they  are  arranged  so  as  to  give  three  ele- 
mente  of  triple  surface,  five  small  Bunsen  cells,  the  zincs  of  which  are 
immersed  to  a  depth  of  seven  centimetres,  are  sufficient  to  give,  after 
a  few  minutes*  action,  a  spark  of  extraordinary  intensity  when  the 
current  is  closed.  The  apparatus,  in  fact,  plays  the  part  of  a  oon- 
denser,  for  by  its  means  the  work  performed  by  the  battery,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  time,  may  be  collected  in  an  instant.  This  secondary 
battery  has  since  been  g^reatly  improved  by  Faure,  SeUon,  and  others, 
and  during  the  past  few  years  secondary  batteries  have  been  very 
extenavely  adopted  in  comieotion  with  electric  lighting,  and  even  for 
the  purposes  of  electro-deposition.  When  it  is  desired  to  keep  the 
baths  at  work  during  the  night,  as  when  depositing  thick  coatings  of 
copper,  without  running  the  dynamo,  accompanied  by  the  necessary 
att^dance,  the  secondary  batteries  are  charged,  and  being  put  in 
connection  with  the  work  and  anodes  in  the  tanks,  are  left  to  quietly 
yield  up  their  current  and  continue  the  deposition  until  the  following 
morning.  Secondary  batteries  are  extensively  manufactured  by  the 
Electric  Storage  Company,  London,  and  will  doubtiess  be  adopted  by 
many  electro-depositors  to  perform  useful  night  work. 

In  the  preceding  pagpes  we  have  directed  attention  more  especially 
to  the  principal  modifications  of  voltaic  couples  or  circles,  to  which 
Volta's  splendid  discovery  gave  rise ;  we  may  state,  however,  that 
many  other  more  or  less  ingenious  batteries  have  been  devised, 
but  since  most  of  these  are  ill-suited  to  the  purposes  of  electro-depo- 
sition, a  detailed  description  of  them  may  be  convenientiy  omitted. 
Indeel,  we  may  say,  as  regards  those  voltaic  couples  to  which  we 
hkve  referred,  tiiat  for  all  practical  purposes  of  the  electro-depositor 
of  metals — or,  if  we  may  so  designate  him,  eleetrolysiat — ^the  voltaic 
batteries  of  Daniell,  Smee,  Wollaston,  Grove,  and  Bunsen  wiU  fulfil 
all  his  requirements. 


CHAPTER  IL 
ELE(n3lO.MAaNETISM.— ]kLA.aNETO-ELEC?niICI^ 

DYNAMo-ELEcrrRicrrr. 

Oersted's  Diacoveiy. — Electro-magnetism. — The  Galvanometer. — Electro- 
magnets.— ^Magneto-electricity.— Saxton's  Magneto-electric  Machine. — 
Woolrich's  Magneto-electric  Machine. — Wilde's  Magneto-electric  Ma- 
chine.—  (Gramme's  Magneto-electric  Machine. —  Dynamo-electricitj. — 
Siemens^  Dynamo-electric  Machine. — Weston's  Dynamo-electric  Ma- 
chine.— ^Hallett-Elmore  Dynamo-electric  Machine. — Carlyle's  Dynamo- 
electric  Machine.— Schuckert^s  Dynamo-electric  Machine.  —  Mather's 
Dynamo -electric  Machine.  —  Gulcher's  Dynamo -electric  Machine. — 
Kapp  and  Allen's  Dynamo-electric  Machine. 

Oersted's  Dtaoorvrj. — ^In  the  year  1 8 1 9,  Professor  OerBted,  of  Copen- 
hagen,  made  the  important  discoTery  that  magpietiflm  conldbe  produced 
by  electricity,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  gfiye  a  brief  r68um6  of  the  prin- 
cipal facts  connected -with  this  great  disooyery  before  treating  of  other 
disooyeries  to  which,  in  course  of  time,  it  g^ye  rise.  It  had  neyer  been 
belieyed  that  an  electrified  wire — ^that  is,  the  wire  which  conyeys  the 
current  from  a  yoltaio  battery — and  a  magnetised  needle  (as  the  needle 
of  an  ordinary  mariners'  compass)  had  any  mutual  influence  ;  it  was 
considered  merely  the  means  of  conyeying,  or  conducting,  the  yoltaio 
current,  and  nothing  more.  Oersted  proyed,  howeyer,  that  while  a 
voltaic  current  ispascing  through  the  conducting  wire,  it  has  the  power  of 
attracting  and  repelling  a  magnetic  needle  placed  beneath  it. 

Bleetro-BBa^EiMtlaaii. — ^If  the  needle  be  allowed  to  assume  its 
natural  direction,  and  a  straight  portion  of  the  electrified  wire  then 
held  aboye  axid  parallel  to  it,  the  pole  of  the  needle  which  is  next  to 
the  negatiye  end  of  the  battery  (the  wire  connected  to  the  zinc)  moyes 
towards  the  west;  if  it  be  below  the  conducting  wire  the  same  pole 
moyes  towards  the  east.  This  striking  phenomenon  may  be  illus- 
trated by  taking  a  piece  of  copper  wire  (ordinary  bell- wire,  for  ex- 
ample) about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  connecting  one  end  of  it,  by 
means  of  solder,  to  a  strip  of  amalgamated  zinc,  the  other  end  being 
connected  in  the  same  way  to  a  strip  of  platinum  or  silyer.  The  wire 
must  be  bent  in  the  form  indicated  in  Fig.  18.  If  the  plates  be  now 
placed  in  a  small  glaES  or  jar,  and  a  magnetic  needle  (a  pocket  compass 
will  do)  placed  beneath  the  lower  bend  of  the  wire  and  exactiy  parallel 
to  it,  no  change  wiU  be  observable ;  if,  howeyer,  we  now  pour  water 


:) 
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Bcidalated  'with  Bolpfauria  Bcid  into  tlis  gUa*,  tlie  needle  irill  Im 
at  aaae  itjltiltd,  or  turned  from  its  ooone,  and  ezMbit  a  bvnnLiiu 
motion,  :as  tbong-h  under 
some  iiritatin^  infloence.  f 
't\iav  ia  not  etemger  eri- 1 

denoe  of  the  derdopnteiit  V 

of     an     mviaible    fdroe, 

ly    the   ehonical   action 

iriiich  take*  place  in  the 

cell,  than  ia  produced  by 

the  motion  of  the  needle 

under   the    influence   of 

the  copper  wire  through  Pig.  i8. 

-which  that  force  ia  passiiig, 

rbM  OatTMumuter.— The  abore  important  fact  led  to  the  oonsboo- 
ti(»  of  a  moat  Talnable  instrument  for  detecting  the  preeenoe  of  voltaio 
or  cDTtent  electricity  and  me«8<mng  its  intendty,  and  ia  termed  a 
gakttHometer.  Thete  instniments  are  mannfactnied  with  gnat 
delicacy  and  are  constantly  employed  byeUcbciciansandtelegTapliists. 
When  the  voltaic  emrent  passes  above  and  below  the  needle  at  the 
same  time  and  in  opposite  directions,  the  deflection  of  the  needle  is 
more  powerful,  for  the  current  passliig'  ihrongh  the  wire  abom  tiie 
needle  con^ires,  equally  with  the  current  pasmng  along  the  wire  htlaw, 
to  deflect  the  needle  from  its  normal  position  and  to  bring  it  into  a 
new  poation  nearer  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  wire.  Taking 
adnuitage  of  these  (aels,  Schweigger  first  conoeired  the  idea  of 
utilising  them  as  a  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  conent  etec- 
toAtj.  The  simplest  form  of 
galTUKmieter  is  shown 
Fig.  19.  It  consists  of  a 
magnetised  needle  so  poised 
as  to  be  affected  by  the  cnr- 
rcDt  pa«nng  above  and  be- 
neadi  it.  s  a  indicate  the 
north  and  eonth  poles  o(  the 
needle,  and  the  darts  explain 
the  direction  of  the  current, 
from  its  first  entry  at  7  to  its 
exit  at  w.  The  two  small  copper  or  brass  oups  are  for  the  reoeption 
of  mercury  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  wire  with  the  voltaic 
battery  or  other  source  of  the  electric  current. 

Another  important  fact  in  connection  witii  Oersted's  fundamenta 
disoovety,  is  that  an  electiified  wire  not  only  possesses  the  powce  of 
turning  the  magnetic  needle  from  its  natural  position,  but  it  can  also 
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a  wiraa ;  ntoreoveF,   the  effeota  ftbore  deteribed  oaa 
be  nuiit^litd  by  moltiplyiiig  Qie  oonrolatloiu  of  Uie  wire,  and  if  Uie 
IS  to  prerent  the  eaoSipe  of  tbe  current  laterally,  by 
covering'  it  witb  ailk,  the  delicacy  of  tike 
airsngement  in  detecting  weak  traoes  of 
the  (nureiit  ia  greatly  increaMd.    If,  in- 
stead ot  die  Deedle  being  mpported  upon 
a  piTot,  OB  in  Fig,  19,  it  be  mupended  by 
a  thread  of  fine  silk  or  filament  of  spnn 
Fig.  30.  glass,  as  anggested  by  Ritchie,  its  send- 

lulity  is  further  increased.  The  BenaiUliiyof  dta  inatnuneut  ia  atill 
fortlur  angmented  by  cipploying  two  needles,  one  above  and  one 
irithin  the  ooil,  and  placed  parallel,  bat  witii  their  polea  reversed, 
whereby  the  magnetio  infln^iae  of  tlie  earth  is  nentralised. 

There  aie  many  forma  of  the  galvsnometer,  bat  they  all  consist 
eaaentiaUy  of  a  oompass  needle,  with  oneormoie  strands  of  oovered, 
that  is  insulated,  copper  wire  ennonnding  it,  and  aiTsnged  in   Ike 


Fig.  21. 

«iBt«  dinelion  aa  the  needle,  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  being  connected 
to  two  binding-acrews,  to  which  the  terminals  of  the  battery,  or  other 
aaoice  of  the  electric  current,  are  attached  when  the  instrument  ia  in 
use.  A  common  form  of  galvanometer  ia  shown  in  Fig.  20,  and  a 
still  more  convcoient  instrument  in  Fig.  ii. 

Having  thus  shown  how  the  electric  cnrrent,  travermng  copper 
wire,  infliiencea  the  position  of  a  magcetic  needle,  let  ns  now  see  what 
efifeot  it  wiU  have  upon  iron.  To  illustiate  this,  we  will  take  the  same 
simple  voltuc  circle  aa  before  {Fig.  iS),  but  in  place  of  the  naked 
straight  wire  employed  ia  the  former  case,  we  w^  take  a  leogOi  of 
covered  copper  wire  and  form  it  into  a  helix,  or  coil,  as  in  the  aooom- 
panyiiifr  cot,  Fig.  22.    Now,  if  we  pass  a  smaU  rod  of  iron  through 
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the  ooil,  and  then  poor  dilate  solphiiiio  aoid  into  the  glaas  odl,  we  shall 
find,  on  hringing  an  ozdinazy  steel  needle,  or  izon  filings  near  the 
piojeotingend  of  the  iion  rod,  that  they  will  be  attracted  by  it,  shoving 
thftt  the  izon  has  beoome  magnetic.  On  remoying  the  rod,  however, 
the  izon  will  be  fonnd  at  once  to  lose  its  magnetic  property ,|for  the  filings 
will  instantly  fall  from  it.  If  the  rod  be  zeplaced  in  the  helix  it  will 
again  beoome  magnetic.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  an  insulated 
wire  through  which  an  electric  current  passes  acquires  a  tempocazy 
magnetic  property ;  and  the  fact  may  be  more  fully  demonstrated 
in  the  following  way. 

aieetgo-Magnetfc — A  bar  of  soft  iron  is  bent  in  the  fonn  of  a  horse- 
shoe, as  in  Fig.  23.  Covered  copper  wire  is  now  twisted  round  the  bar, 
as  in  the  illustration,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  aze  connected  to  a 
voltaic  battery,  as  a  Smee  or  Daniell  battery,  for  example. 
If,  now,  a  bar  of  iron  be  brought  near  the  two  poles  of  the 
artifici€il  magnet  thus  formed  it  will  be  at  once  attracted  to 
them ;  and  if  the  current  have  sufficient  power,  this  will 
be  capable  of  sustaining  an  additional  weight.  Indeed, 
such  eleetro'fiuiffnets,  as  they  are  termed,  have  been  con- 
structed which  were  capable  of  sustaining  many  hundreds 
of  pounds  weight.  The  magnetic  state  established  in  the 
way  described  is  termed  induced  tnagnetitmy  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  permanent  magnetic  condition  of  steel  bar  or 
horse-shoe  magnets  with  which  all  are  familiar.  We  ^^'  ^3- 
thus  see  how  Oersted's  fundamental  discovery  led  up  to  the  invention 
of  the  galvanometer  and  the  construction  of  ^ectro-magnets. 

a8agxMto-llleetneity.-^In  the  year  1831,  Michael  Faraday — one 
of  the  most  brilliant  observers  of  the  present  century — ^had  been  en- 
gaged in  investigating  the  phenomena  above  referred  to,  when  it 
occurred  to  him,  since  magnetism  could  be  produced  by  electricity, 
that  magnetism  in  motion  ought  to  produce  an  electric  current,  and  in 
order  to  verify  his  conclusion,  he  adopted  the  following  device:  A 
long  spiral  coil  of  covered  copper  wire  was  connected  by  its  ends  to  a 
g^vanometer,  which  would,  of  course,  indicate  a  current  of  electricity 
in  the  helix  and  wires  connected  with  it ;  he  found  that  in  the  act  of 
introducing  the  pole  of  a  powerful  bar  magnet  within  the  coils  of  the 
spiral,  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  took  place,  in  one 
direction,  and  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  it,  took  place  in  the  opposite 
directian;  so  that  each  time  the  conducting  wire  cut  the  magnetic 
curves,  a  current  of  electricity  was  for  the  moment  produced  in  it. 
He  subsequentiy  had  a  copper  disc  (Fig.  24)  mounted  so  that  it  could 
be  made  to  revolve  upon  its  own  axis  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
horse-shoe  magnet ;  a  conducting  wire  io  was  placed  in  contact  with 
the  axis  of  the  copper  disc,  and  a  second  wire  %if  was  put  in  contact 
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wiih  the  cixtnimferaioe  of  the  disc.  Hie  terminals  of  the  wires  are 
shown  dipping  into  the  mercary  caps  of  a  galvanometer  ff,  and  the 
darts  indicate  the  direotion  of  the  current,  h  s  represent  the  north 
and  south  poles  of  the  magnet.  When  the  copper  disc  is  made  to 
rerolve  from  right  to  left,  a  current  of  electricitj  is  produced  in  the 
direction  of  the  darts,  and  ihe  galvanometer  needle  is  at  once  de- 
flected ;  if,  however,  tiie  disc  is  made  to  revolve  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, or  if  the  poles  of  the  magnet  are  reversed,  the  electric  current 
moves  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Not  only  did  Faraday  obtain  indications  of  an  electrio  current  by 
the  galvanometer  under  the  above  conditions,  but  by  another  modifi- 
cation of  the  arrangement,  in  which  the  current  was  induced  by  an 
electro'tnagnetf  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  electric  spark.  Subse- 
quently, Nobili  and  Antinori,  and  in  this  country  Professor  Forbes, 
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obtained  a  spark  from  a  permanent  magnet.  For  this  purpose  a  helix 
of  insulated  copper  wire  was  formed  round  the  middle  of  ihe  soft  iron 
keeper  (or  armature)  of  a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet ;  on  making  and 
breaking  contact  between  the  keeper  and  the  magnet,  magnetism  was 
alternately  created  and  destroyed  within  it,  and  at  these  periods  of 
transition,  electric  currents  were  induced  in  the  heUx,  and  on  so 
arranging  the  conducting  wires  as  at  these  moments  to  make  and 
break  contact  with  mercury,  a  brilliant  spark  was  observed  at  each 
motion  of  the  keeper.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  by  causing  the 
poles  of  a  powerful  horee-Bhoe  magnet  to  revolve  rapidly  before  a  soft 
on  armatore  covered  with  insulated  wire,  or  by  a  stall  better 
nngement  to  make  the  armature  revolve  before  the  poles  of  the 
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siAgnet,  an  electric  cnneiit  was  obtained  pooseflsing'siifBoient  power  to 
render  iron  wire  red  hot.  Thus  the  foondation  waa  laid  for  the  oon- 
Btmctidn  of  still  more  powerful  oontriyanoes,  which,  in  due  oourae, 
were  produced,  the  first  of  which  was  invented  byPizii,  of  Paris,  and 
first  made  known  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
September  3xd,  1832.  In  June  of  the  following  year,  Mr.  Saxton 
introduced  an  improTement  on  Pizii's  machine,  which,  in  1835,  he 
further  improyed  by  adding  to  the  machine  a  double  armature.  With  this 
machine  he  could  not  only  produce  brilliant  sparks  and  g^ve  powerful 
shocks,  bnt  it  was  found  very  effective  in  chemical  decomposition.  The 
following  description  of  this  machine  is  thus  g^ven  by  Professor 
Daniell,  and  since  it  was  the  first  really  practical  magneto-electric 
machine,  its  introduction  here  will  be  both  interesting  and  instructiye. 
flazton'a  Masneto-eleeMo  lffanhlii<e. — ^Avery  powerful  horse- 
shoe magnet,  formed  of  numerous  steel  plates  [a  compound  magnet] 
closely  applied  together,  or  an  electro -magnet  of  soft  iron  of  the 
same  form,  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  An  armature  or  bar  of 
the  purest  soft  iron  has  each  of  its  ends  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  is 
mounted  in  such  a  way  that  the  surfaces  of  those  ends  are  directiy 
opposed  and  dose  to  the  poles  of  the  magnet ;  in  this  position  it  may 
be  made  to  rotate  rapidly  in  a  yertical  direction  by  means  of  multiply- 
ing wheels  and  an  endless  band.  Two  series  of  copper  wires,  coyezed 
with  silk,  are  wound  round  either  end  of  this  bar  as  compound  helices. 
The  extremities  of  these  wires,  haying  the  same  direction,  are  con- 
nected together  and  with  a  small  circular  disc,  rotating  with  the 
armature  in  a  cup  of  mercury,  with  which  it  is,  therefore,  in  metallic 
communication  in  every  position  of  the  disc.  The  other  extremities 
of  the  wires  are  united  together,  and,  passing  without  metallic  con- 
tact tiirough  the  spindle  upon  which  the  apparatus  turns,  terminate 
in  a  small  slip  of  copper  with  two  opposite  points  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis.  These,  in  the  act  of  rotation,  alternately  dip  into 
and  rise  above  the  mercury  in  another  cup,  which  may  be  connected 
with  the  first  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  copper  wire.  By  the  laws  of 
magnetio  induction  the  armature  becomes  a  temporary  magnet  when- 
ever its  bent  ends  are  opposite  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  and  ceases  to 
be  magnetic  when  they  are  at  right  angles  to  them.  The  momentary 
generation  and  destruction  of  the  magnetic  force,  which  will  be 
oppositely  directed  in  the  bar  as  its  opposite  ends  become  opposed  to 
the  same  poles  in  the  act  of  rotation,  must,  by  the  laws  of  magneto - 
electric  induction,  induce  corresponding  opposite  electric  cunents  in 
the  copper  wire,  if  the  circuit  be  complete,  by  the  immersion  of  the 
points  at  the  moment  of  their  passage.  The  points  are  so  airanged 
that,  standing  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  revolving  bar,  they  just 
rise  from  the  mercury  as  its  ends  become  opposed  to  the  poles  of  the 
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magnet.  Mid,  the  cncult  bemg  timi  raddsnly  farokan  at  Oib  "'"^"t 
ol  ills  deotric  -wtiYo,  the  <nnTeDt  pnnryn  in  the  form  of  a  briniant 
apark.  Ajq  iDiubBtion  of  Saxton'a  magneto-electna  niwi>i'"«  ia 
iboini  in  Fig.  15,  of  whicli  die  foUoviug  deecription  ia  giTcu  in 
Noad'B" Tart- Book  of  Eloetrioity":— • 

"^  ia  a  oompoand  horae-iliao  magnet,  oompoaed  of  iiz  of  more 
ban,  and  anpported  on  the  leeta  b  e,  wliioh  are  eorewBd  firmlf  on  Oie 
boaid  B  s ;  into  tLe  rest  e  ia  icrewed  the  bnaB  pillaz  »,  carTying  the 
wheel/,  having  a  groore  in  its  airoamferenee  and  a  handle  1^  whliA 
it  oaa  readily  be  lerolTsd  on  ita  azia.    A  qnndle  paaaee  from  one  cmd 


Fig.  15. — 8uton\i  Hi^ato-Eleettie  Machine. 

of  the  magnet  to  the  other,  between  the  poles,  and  projeota  beyond 
them  abont  three  inches,  where  it  terminatea  in  a  oorew  at  i,  to  irtiiah 
the  ormatni^  to  be  described  immediately,  are  attached ;  at  the 
farther  artnEDitf  is  a  small  pulley,  orer  whi^  a  gut  band  paaaee,  by 
meana  of  which,  and  the  multiplying  iriieel  /,  the  anuatmee  oan  be 
rerolred  with  giest  rapidly. 

"  The  armatoree,  or  mdtuton,  oe  aeen  at  p,  are  nothing  more  than 
electro-magneta.  Two  jueoea  of  nmnd  iron  are  attaohed  to  a  crosa- 
pieoe,  into  the  centre  of  irtiioh  the  i^iindle  A  BorewB.  Bonnd  each  of 
theae  bara  ia  wtnmd,  in  a  continnona  oinniit,  a  quantity  of  inanlated 
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copper  'Wire,  one  end  being  Boldered  to  the  disc  t,  the  other  connected 
to  the  copper  -wire  psssing  throng-h  but  insulated  from  it  hj  an  ivory 
ring.  By  means  of  the  wheel  and  spindle  each  pole  of  the  armature 
is  brought  in  rapid  snooenion  opposite  each  pole  of  the  magnet,  and 
that,  as  near  as  possible,  without  touching.  The  two  armatures  differ 
from  one  anoUier ;  the  one  termed  the  quantity  armature  is  constructed 
of  stout  iron,  and  covered  with  thick  insulated  wire ;  the  other,  termed 
the  inieimty  armature,  is  constructed  of  slighter  iron,  and  covered 
with  from  1,000  to  2,000  yards,  according  to  the  size  of  the  instru- 
ment, of  fine  insulated  wire.  The  illustration  exhibits  the  machine 
with  its  quantity  armature." 

In  the  year  1847,  the  author^s  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Watt,  Chemist 
to  the  Australian  Gbvemment,  had  such  a  machine  constructed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Henley,  in  which  the  driving-wheel,  with  spindle  attached, 
was  fixed  beneath  the  table,  and  the  rotary  motion  given  by  means  of 
a  treadle,  as  in  an  ordinary  lathe.  Considering  the  early  period  at 
which  it  was  made,  the  machine  gave  very  satisfactory  results  in 
electro-chemical  experiments  upon  a  moderate  scale,  but  for  any  really 
practical  purpose  it  was  quite  unsuitable. 

"WotflrlQli'a  Igagneto-electglo  machine. — ^The  first  practical 
application  of  magneto-electricity  to  the  electro-deposition  of  metals 
was  made  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Woolrich,  who,  on  August  ist,  1842,  obtained 
a  patent  for  a  magneto-electric  machine  which  was  adopted  in  several 
large  electro-plating  establishments — ^the  first  of  these  machines  having 
been  adopted,  we  believe,  by  Messrs.  Prime  and  Son,  of  Birmingham, 
and  which  those  g^tlemen,  a  few  years  since,  exhibited  to  the  author 
as  a  disused  relic,  the  functions  of  which  had  been  transferred  to  a 
more  effective  contrivance.  We  lately  recognised  this  machine,  which 
had  long  done  duty  for  this  firm  as  a  substitute  for  voltaic  batteries, 
at  the  works  of  the  XHectro-metallurgical  Company. 

Wilde's  SSasneto-elAotrlo  MaoTiliie. — ^This  important  machine, 
for  which  Mr.  Henry  Wilde  obtained  a  patent  in  the  year  1865,  has 
proved  of  immense  service  to  those  who  required  to  deposit  large 
quantities  of  silver  and  other  metals  from  their  solutions.  The 
machines  have  also  been  largely  used  at  the  copper  works  of  Messrs. 
EDdngton  and  Co.,  at  Pembrey,  near  Swansea,  for  refining  copper 
from  crude  slabs  of  the  unrefined  metaL  For  a  long  time  alter  its 
introduction  the  Wilde  machine  remained  without  a  competitor,  and 
was  the  means  of  greatly  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  art  of  electro- 
depositaon,  more  especially  in  the  towns  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham, 
where  they  have  been  very  extensively  employed.  We  may  state, 
however,  Uiat  the  original  form  of  machine  has  since  been  considerably 
improved,  and  we  are  enabled,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Mectrio 
Engineering  Company,  of  Manchester,  successors  to  Messrs.  H.  Wilde 
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and  Cb.,  to  fnniisli  the  followiiig'  paiiioalan  of  dis  dbw  nuohinea, 
vfaieh  win  donbUen  prove  mtereadng  to  tiiOM  wlio  depomt  metob  iij 
electiolTsiB  upon  s  large  scale- 
Fig.  36  repreeeitta  a  Jl-mftgnet  machina  embodTut?  Hr.  Wilde'a 
latest  improTemetita.  Thismadiiiieisctipable  of  depouting,  iiia«eri«s 
of  130  TSts,  «ach  having  40BqnaTe  feet  of  pontiTe  ondtlie  «une  nega- 
tire  mrfaoe,  an  aggregate  weight  of  over  900  poondi  of  copper  per 


Fig.  i5.— Willie'*  Magiwio-rlectric  Machine. 

daj  of  34  honn,  with  an  expenditure  of  13  hone-power.  1^  uno 
Ann  manufacture  a  ll-magnet  machine  of  the  same  tjpe  as  the  fon- 
going,  for  the  purposes  of  electro-platJng,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  many  firms  in  Sheffield  and  Birmingham.  This  msohine  deposits 
about  30  ounoea  of  silver  per  hoar,  witb  an  eipemditure  of  j  to  1  horse- 
Hie  action  of  these  maohinee  is  thus  described  ty  the  Eleobrio 
Enginetring  Cotnptmyin  a  oonununication  to  the  author;  "Hess 
"■"■''■"'^  [unlike  the  earlier  ones  of  Mr.  "Wilde's  invention,  which 
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are  excited  hy  a  separate  machine),  are  self-exciting,  bat  at  the  same 
time  are  doable-ciieuit  machines ;  that  is,  while  the  current  from 
one  or  two  of  the  coils  in  the  rcTolying  armature  diao  is  used  for 
exciting  the  series  of  electro-magnets,  the  current  from  the  remainder 
of  the  coils  is  used  for  external  work.  This  arrangement  is  free  from 
the  objectionaUe  feature,  common  to  single-cirouit  machines,  of  revers- 
ing the  current  whenerer  the  speed  is  from  any  cause  reduced  below 
the  usual  amount,  as  the  current  from  the  polarised  electrodes  in  the 
depositing  yats  is  then  at  liberty  to  return,  and  reverse  the  magnetism 
of  the  machine  while  the  speed  is  reduced,  and  is  often  a  source  of 
much  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the  electro-plater."  We  are  in  a 
position  to  corroborate  this  statement,  having  frequently  known 
dynamo-machines,  otherwise  exceedingly  effective  and  regular  in 
their  action,  which  have  suddenly  reversed  while  the  bath  was  full  of 
work,  causing  the  whole  of  the  deposited  coating  to  disappear,  and 
neoessitattng  the  recleaning  of  the  articles.  This  untoward  event  has 
usually  occurred  in  establishments  which  derived  their  steam-power 
from  adjacent  premises,  the  regularity  of  which  could  not  be  depended 
upon,  owing  to  the  variety  of  purposes  to  which  the  power  was 
applied  outode  the  plating  works.  It  is  within  our  own  knowledge 
that  many  nickel-platers,  who  had  adopted  dynamo-electric  machines 
in  substitution  for  voltaic  batteries,  suffered  much  inconvenience  from 
the  irregpilarity  of  hired  steam-power,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  they 
have  wisely  purchased  a  gas-engine,  with  incalculable  advantage  to 
their  daily  work,  and  far  greater  economy. 

We  understand  that  the  Wilde  machines  have  been  successfully 
adopted  by  electrotypers,  in  which  field  there  will  doubtless  be 
great  extension  of  usefulness  when  our  large  printing  firms  recogfnise 
the  full  importance  of  the  American  system  of  substituting  electro- 
typing  for  stereotyping,  over  which  it  has  advantages  which  cannot 
long  remain  open  to  doubt.  These  machines  are  also  extensively  used 
in  producing  copper  rollers  for  calico  printing. 

OramiiM'a  BiasiMto-aieetrle  1lffaitliln». — ^This  machine,  which 
has  attained  a  high  rank  as  an  electric -light  machine,  has  not  been 
much  adopted  in  this  country  for  the  purposes  of  electro-deposition. 
It  is,  however,  extensively  applied  on  the  Continent  for  these  purposes, 
and  notably  at  the  electro-plating  works  of  MM.  Gristofle,  in  Paris. 
We  lately  observed  one  of  these  machines  at  work  at  the  well-known 
establishment  of  the  Nickel-plating  Ck)mpany,  Greek  Street,  Soho, 
London,  where  it  is  employed  in  nickel-plating,  and  in  depositing 
copper  upon  steel  shot  for  the  Nordenfelt  gun.  The  author's  friend 
and  former  pupil,  Mr.  Charles  Blaker,  chemist  to  the  above  firm, 
expresses  himself  much  pleased  with  his  Gramme,  which  appears  to 
do  excellent  work,  and  to  give  no  trouble  whatever. 
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The  Qnuiune  maabine,  S^.  tj,  oonmsta  eownliBlly  of  a,  ring  of 
soft  iron,  oOTered  with  a  Urge  onmbei  of  ooOs  of  uunlated  ooppei 
wire,  the  Teq>eotive  eode  of  wbioh  are  ooimeoted  vith  the  sepuate 
■eotiona  of  two  oommataton  fixed  npon  the  azu  of  the  nuchine.  Thii 
ring,  wiQi  its  ooilB  and  oonmmtston  fixed  upcm  its  axis,  rarolveB 
between  the  pole*  of  on  electrD*msgnet.  The  oapabilltiee  of  the 
machme  are  thua  dceoribed  ;-^^ 


Fig.  37.— Grunme'i  Hagneto-elgctiic  HUhiaa. 
"  To  depomt  600  grammeB  of  stiver  reqairee  one  hone-power,  and  a 
Bpeed  of  300  totns  per  minute ;  the  tfmaion  (electromotive  force}  of 
the  (nuroit  being  equal  to  that  of  two  of  Bunaon's  cella,  and  its 
quantity  equal  to  thirty-two  enoh  oell«  of  ordinary  size.  At  a  speed 
of  275  rovolutiona  per  miniite  It  baa  depodted  535  giammeB  of  eOtct 
per  hour  i  at30otaiiis,6ojgtaminee;  aiidat3a5tDin»,675gTsmmee.* 
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The  weight  of  the  oopper  wire  on  the  fixed  eleotro-magnets  was  135, 
and  on  the  movable  ones  40  kOogrammeB.*  The  preeent  form  of 
the  machine,  aa  naed  for  electro -deposition,  ia  composed  as 
follows : — t 

Total  weight x  17-5  kilogrammes. 

Copper  coils 47*0  ,        ,, 

Total  height *6  metre. 

Total  width '55     w 

Deposits  silver  per  huur 600*   grammes. 

Bequired  power  to  work  ii 50*   kilogrammetres. 


—After  theintrodnctionofWilde*s  Magneto- 
electric  Machine  in  1866,  and  its  subsequent  exhibition  before  the 
Boyal  Society,  where  its  capabilities  were  fully  demonstrated,  the 
late  Sir  Gharles  Wheatstone  and  Br.  Werner  Siemens,  experimenting 
quite  independently  of  each  other,  produced,  almost  simultaneously, 
two  machines,  which  were  identical  in  principle,  and  involved  a  new 
feature  in  magneto-electricity — ^the  conversion  of  dynamic  or  meehanieal 
force  into  electric  force  without  the  aid  of  permanent  magnetism.  The 
principle  of  this  machine  was  explained  by  the  late  Sir  C.  W.  Siemens, 
in  a  paper  submitted  to  the  Boyal  Society  in  February,  1867,}  from 
which  we  extract  the  following:  ''Since  the  great  discovery  of 
magnetie  electricity  by  Faraday,  in  1830,  electricians  have  had 
recourse  to  mechanical  force  for  the  prodtLction  of  their  most  powerful 
effects ;  but  the  power  of  the  magneto-electric  machine  seems  to 
depend  in  an  equal  measure  upon  the  force  expended  on  the  one  hand, 
and  upon  jT^rmon^^  magnetism  on  the  other.  An  experiment,  how- 
ever, has  been  lately  sugg^ested  to  me  by  my  brother,  Dr.  Werner 
Siemens,  of  Berlin,  which  proves  that  permanent  magnetism  is  not 
requisite  in  order  to  convert  mechanical  into  electrical  force ;  and  the 
result  obtained  by  this  experiment  is  remarkable,  not  only  because  it 
demonstrates  this  hitherto  unrecognised  fact,  but  also  because  it  pro- 
vides a  simple  means  of  producing  very  powerful  electrical  effects.  The 
apparatus  employed  in  this  experiment  is  an  electro-magnetic  machine, 
consisting  of  one  or  more  horse-shoes  of  soft  iron,  surrounded  with  insu- 
lated wire  in  the  usual  manner  of  a  rotating  keeper  [armature]  of  soft 
iron,  surrounded  also  with  an  insulated  wire,  and  of  a  commutator  con- 
necting therespective  coUs  in  the  manner  of  a  magneto-electric  machine. 
If  a  galvanic  battery  were  connected  with  this  arrangement,  rotation 
of  the  keeper  in  a  given  direction  would  ensue.    If  the  battery  were 

*  IJUeffTc^hic  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 

t  Ibid^  vol.  ill.  p.  198. 

}  Proeeedinga  of  the  Royal  Society j  vol.  xv.  p.  397. 
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ezohided  from  the  oixonity  and  rotation  imparted  to  the  keeper  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  reeolting  from  the  galvanic  cnrrent,  there 
would  be  no  eleoiaioal  effect  produced,  euppoeing  the  electro-magnet 
were  absolutelj  free  of  magnetiam ;  but  by  inserting  a  battery  of  a 
single  cell  in  the  circuit,  a  certain  magnetic  condition  would  be  set 
up,  causing  similar  electro-magnetic  poles  to  be  forcibly  approached 
to  each  other,  ahd  <^iaaitniUr  poles  to  be  seyered,  altematiyely,  the 
rotation  being  contrary  in  direction  to  that  which  would  be  produced 
by  the  exciting  current. 

''Each  forcible  approach  of  similar  poles  must  augment  the  mag- 
netic tension  and  increase,  consequently,  the  power  of  the  circulating 
oTurent ;  the  resistance  of  the  keeper  to  the  rotation  must  also  increase 
at  erery  step  tmtil  it  reaches  a  maximum,  imposed  by  the  available 
force  and  the  conductiyity  of  the  wires  employed.  The  co-operation 
of  the  battery  is  only  necessary  for  a  moment  of  time  after  the  rotation 
has  commenced,  in  order  to  introduce  the  magpietio  action,  which  will 
thereupon  continue  to  accumulate  without  its  aid.  With  the  rotation 
the  current  ceases ;  and  if,  upon  restarting  the  machine,  the  battery 
is  connected  with  the  circuit  for  a  moment  of  time  with  its  poles 
reversed,  then  the  direction  of  the  continuous  current  produced  by  the 
machine  will  also  be  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  before.  Instead  of 
employing  a  battery  to  commence  the  accumulative  action  of  the 
machine,  it  suffices  to  touch  the  soft  iron  bars  employed  wiili  a 
permanent  magnet,  or  dip  the  former  into  a  position  parallel  to  the 
magnetic  axis  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  phenomenon 
as  before.  Practically  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  give  any  external 
impulse  npon  restarting  the  machine,  the  residuary  magnetism  of  the 
electro-magnetic  arrangements  employed  being  found  sufficient  for 
that  purpose."*  The  principle  of  the  dynamo-eleciric  timisLm^^  ia  jji^ia 
further  described  by  Dr.  Siemens :  "  Induced  currents  are  directed 
through  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnets  which  produce  them,  in- 
creasing their  magnetic  intensity,  which  in  its  turn  strengthens  the 
induced  currents,  and  so  on,  accumulating  by  mutual  action  until  a 
limit  is  reached.  .  •  .  The  name  (fyyiom^-electric  machine  is  given 
to  it  because  the  electric  current  is  not  induced  by  a  permanent  mag" 
net,  bnt  is  accumulated  by  the  mutual  action  of  electro-magnets 
and  a  revolving  wire  cylinder  or  armature.  It  is  found  that  as  the 
dynamic  force  required  to  drive  the  machine  increases,  so  also  does  the 
electric  current ;  it  is,  therefore,  caUed  a  dynamo-eleetrie  machine,^* 

-This  remarkably  effective 


*  In  wrought  iron  there  is  always  some  residual  magnetism ;  there  is, 
therefore,  no  neces^ty  to  start  the  magnetism  with  a  permanent  magnet — 
Dr,  Siemiiu* 


kppamtiu  (Fig.  18),  whicli,  in  ita  &ppIie>tioii  to  el«otrlo  lighting  hai 
Attained  tli«  bigh«at  nnk,  and  from  its  great  pover,  uniform  addon, 
and  leliabilitj'  has  done  much  to  eatabliah  the  practioabiL^  and  naa- 
fohuaa  of  eleotaio  lighting,  u  alao  manufactured  bj  Meaan.  Siemena 
Srothen,  at  tlisiz  ezteiudTe  irorka  at  Cttarlton  Pier,  Woolwioh, 
^eoiallj  for  the  pnipoeea  of   electro -deposition   and  the  Tefining 


Fig.  aS. — Siemens'  Dynftmo-deetric  Machine. 

of  ooppertijr  eteotrDlfms.  One  of  these  maohinee,  enitable  for  electro- 
tf^ng,  irorka  np  to  4  baths  arranged  in  eeries,  and  deposits  in  eacli 
cell  np  to  7  on.  of  copper  per  hour,  the  cathode  rorface  of  ^tach  cell 
being  31  aqnare  feet.  The  electromotive  forc«  ia  eqnal  to  3  to  6 
Daniel)  batteries,  and  the  power  abaorbed  i)  horse-power.  A  machine 
saitsble  for  lilver-plating,  coppering  iron,   &o.,   worka  through  a 
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Bingle  bath  ot  more,  placed  parallet,  and  depoaitd  1 1  oa.  of  BilveT  per 
hour,  -with  an  absorplaon  of  J  to  i  horse-power.  A  tliiid  ijpe,  soit- 
sble  for  nickeling,  bmuing,  &o.,  depoBita  t{  oit.  of  nickel  per  hour, 
producing  "  a  good  deposit  of  nickel  in  tliTeeminntefl  over  a  surfaoe  of 
lo  square  feet.  Difierence  of  potential  at  the  tenninals,  6  to  ll 
DuueUs;  ahaoiption  of  horse-power  (  to  i."  The  larger  type  of 
diaae  macliinee,  "  C  12,"  is  constructed  for  the  purposcB  of  refining 
oopper  from  the  crude  metal,  and  is  capable  of  depositdng  5  cwt.  of 
copper  per  twenty-tour  houra,  with  7^  hone-power,  provided  the 
anodes  do  not  contain  mora  than  4  per  cent,  impuritiee.  For  this 
machine  forty  baths  are  required. 

W«>tan'*  ST«am»-atocMo  lOaoUne.— The  introdnctjon  of  this 
clever  machine  from  the  United  States,  in  1S74,  by  Mr.  A.  Van 


Pig.  :g. — WeMon'a  Dynamo-clcCtric  Macbine. 

Winkle,  of  the  firm  of  Condit,  Hanson,  and  Van  Winlle,  gave  an  es- 
traordinary  impeton  to  the  nickel-plating  industry  throughout  the 
^phole  coun&y.  Being  of  small  dimensions,  of  compact  form,  and 
yielding  an  abundant  current,  it  became  TcadHy  adopted  by  a  large 
number  of  firms.  It  was  at  the  author's  suggestion  and  reoommenda- 
tian  that  the  first  of  these  machines  was  tried  and  adopted  by  the 
Plating  Company,  Limited,  of  Kirby  Street,  London,  in  that  yoar, 
Bud  tliougli  he  had  some  difficolty  in  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  the 
foreman  of  that  eBtablishment,  by  ingisting  upon  a  fair  trial  being  given 
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and  tekmg  caie  that  no  obstacle  ahonld  be  tfaiown  in  the  way,  he  sno- 
ceeded  in  aecaring  not  only  a  fair  trial  of  its  capabilities,  but  its  ready 
adoption  by  the  company.  The  Weston  machine  iras  sabsequently 
adopted  by  a  great  number  of  firms,  amongst  which  were  many  that 
would  probably  never  have  embarked  in  nickel-plating  but  for  the  facil- 
ity which  thismabhine  offered  in  generating  the  requisiteelectriccunent 
at  the  cost  of  less  than  one  horse-power.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  remarkable  development  of  nickel-plating  in  this  country 
and  in  America,  as  also  the  substitution  of  eleotzotyping  for  the 
stereotype  process  in  American  printing  establiahments,  are  greatiy, 
if  not  chiefly,  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  Weston  dynamo-electric 
machine. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  Weston's  dynamo-electric  machine, 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  29,  are :  the  use  of  an  iron  ring  or  shell  to 
which  all  the  mag^nets  are  attached ;  one  circuit  and  one  shaft  only 
are  used,  dispensing  with  the  use  of  extra  commutators  and  brushes ; 
the  currents  from  ail  the  armatures  are  picked  up  by  two  brushes  and 
sent  round  the  electro-magnets.  The  armatures  are  constructed 
entirely  of  iron ;  the  commutator  is  made  in  a  very  simple  manner, 
in  only  two  pieces,  and  is  outside  the  bearings  ;  the  parts  liable  to  be 
injured  by  dirt  and  oil  are  protected  by  a  cover ;  the  parts  subject  to 
wear  are  interchangeable,  and  can  be  replaced  in  a  few  minutes ;  it  is 
about  half  the  size  and  weight  of  any  other  machine  of  equal  power. 
The  steel  plates  on  the  electro-magnets  are  a  novel  and  important 
invention,  and  prevent  the  current  from  the  vats  reversing  the 
direction  of  the  current  while  the  machine  w  running  ;  the  machine 
is  BO  powerful  that  it  only  needs  to  be  run  at  from  450  to  800  revo- 
lutions. The  inventor  also  states  that  *'the  use  of  one  circuit  is  a 
veiy  important  matter,  since  it  not  only  saves  much  power,  wear  on 
the  machine,  the  use  of  two  commutators,  and  four  brushes,  besides 
much  injury  to  the  same,  but  also  secures  an  almost  perfect  self -regu- 
lating machine — ^tiie  current  generated  depending  upon  the  surface  of 
the  work  in  the  solutions."  We  understand  that  these  machines^  of 
considerable  size,  are  being  used  for  various  electrolytic  operations  in 
the  United  States. 

Thm  BaUett-Blmore  Bynamo-^leetrle  Maclitn». — ^This  machine, 
which  is  a  combination  of  two  inventions  patented  respectively  by 
Hr.  Shaddeton  Hallett,  Founder  of  the  Electrolytic  Company,  Black- 
friars'  Boad,  London,  and  Mr.  William  Elmore,  has  been  adopted 
by  some  large  firms  for  the  general  purposes  of  electro-deposition, 
as  also  by  the  Qovemment  in  several  departments.  The  larger  type 
of  machine,  which  is  represented  on  next  pag^,  is  being  successfully 
applied  to  coating  larg^e  pieces  of  machinery  with  copper,  such  as  the 
bydraulio  rams  used  in  connection  with  the  recoil  machinery  of  the 
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great  gum  of  tlte  BriUih  fleet,  to  t>rotect  tbetn  ttom  the  Mtbn  of 
aea-mter.    These  mns  nage  from  6  to  lO  feet  in  lengtli  and  foe 


from  6  to  i8  inches  in  diameter.  The  la^;e  machine  U  also  used 
for  ooppering  iron  cjlinders  for  calico  prinlers'  rollers,  for  ships'  prO' 
peller  ihsfta,*  for  piodaciog  large  electrotfpes  for  ordnance  mapa,  &o. 

*  TheM  propeller  ahofU  are  niiiKl1?coDtciln[th  gaa-metal  ibeatblng,  cut 
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Hie  Oluabation,  Tig.  30,  repreaents  a  34. -inch  machme,  and  it  oom- 
•tnoted,  Hr.  Elmore  states,  to  deposit  three  tons  of  oopper  npon 
KE^aUr  EorfaoeB,  m  in  copper  refining,  in  six  daj^  (144  hoora).  In 
pnotioe  the  machine  haa  been  f  onnd  to  deposit  upon  irregular  sorfooeB 
about  i^  ton  of  copper  per  weeli.  The  eleotromotiTe  force  of  thia 
machine  is  leei  than  two  Tolta,  and  ia  frequentlf  worked  aa  low  as 
(me  Tolt  by  <l»Tnini«hing  the  apeed  of  the  armature. 

A  chief  featnm  in  the  constmction  of  the  large  machine  ia  in  the 
airan^ement  for  cooling  the  magnets,  and  alao  auoh  parts  of  the 
machine  aa  would  be  liable  to  beoome  heated  by  friction.  Thia  is 
effected  as  followa:  A  constant  stream  ot  wat(^  pasMS  throngh  a 
staffing-box  fixed  npon  the  pillar  or  upright  at  the  back  of  the 
machine,  and  from  thenoe  into  the  hollow  between  the  dome  and  the 
disc  canying  the  armature  magnets ;  it  then  passes  through  each  of 
the  cores  of  the  magnets,  and  out  at  the  back  of  the  aeoond  dome, 


IHg.  31. — Caclj'le's  Dj^amo-electik  Machine- 
finally  making  its  exit  at  the  front  of  the  machine.     B;  this  system 
of  cooling  Ihe  armature  and  magnets,  the  machine  keeps  unifonnly 
cool  and  steady  in  action,  eren  when  rumiing  at  high  epeed. 

OazlTto'a  Brruuna-alaetxle  BEaoUn*. — This  machine,  an  illue- 
tratian  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  3 1 ,  appears  to  be  of  the  Weston 
type,  but  we  are  unable  to  furnish  any  particulars  as  to  its  capa- 

upon  the  litel  con ;  but,  in  time,  the  MS-wsIer  acta  upou  tha  sliay,  tonning 
a  hollow,  or  groove,  all  lounil,  until,  eveDtnally,  the  shaft  la  liable  to  break 
from  thiicBDM;  llie  electro-clepadted  copper,  which  is  perfectly  pan  and 
adhennl,  ia  believed  to  miit  the  action  of  the  ees'irater  mora  eflectiisUy  than 
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U  extenaivelf  oaed  in  Oennauy ,  is  said  to  be  very  sDocessful,  more 
eqteciallj  in  ita  larger  types.  We  have,  liowever,  seen  one  of  the 
""«<<"■  nuohines,  employed  for  electrotyping,  at  Ueaara.  Casaell  and 
Co.'b,  Lndgata  Hill,  London,  which  we  were  informed  gave  perfect 
■atisfaotiim.  While  almost  noieeleas  in  action,  it  preBontod  the  «p- 
{■earance  of  being  an  eiceedinf(ly  weli-eonalmcted  machine.  We 
nnderatand  tlkat  the  more  closely  the  malcer  follows  the  original 
demgn  of  the  inventor,  the  greater  la  the  practical  rilae  of  the 
machine!.  The  larger  type  of  this  dynamo  is  shown  in  Fig.  31.  By 
winding  the  bobbin  and  tite  coils  of  the  cloctro-magneta  with  a  finer 


Pig.  31.— Schnckuti  Dynamo  electric  Hachin*. 

wire,  the  nomber  of  volte  may  be  increased — two,  three,  or  fonrfold, 
without  altering  the  power  or  the  speed  of  the  machine. 

IKaOur'B  Synaau)  -  elaetrle  «»—».«»- — This  is  an  American 
machine,  designed  by  Ur.  Mather,  of  New  York,  in  which  the 
Siemens  armature  plays  an  important  part.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very 
Bbxmgly  Gons^nctod  machine,  and  well  combined  as  regards  the 
magnetism  and  the  access  of  the  brushes.  One  type  of  thia  machine, 
which  runs  at  a  speed  of  600  revolutions  per  minute,  ia  said  to  deposit 
10  kilogrammes  of  copper  at  an  expendititre  of  7  horee-power. 

Onldier'a  Dynamo -•leetrle  xacUna. — This  machine,  which  is 
nuuinfaetared  by  the  Gulcher  Electric  Light  Company,  of  Battenwa, 
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LondoD,  lias  hitherto  been  more  espookUy  oDDstmoted  for  electiio 
liffhtioff ;  tot  we  nnderet&nd  Oiat  the  Companj  have  ktoly  turned 
their  attention  to  the  constrnction  of  theae  tnachinea  for  electrolTtio 
ooppec  refining.  Indeed,  we  are  informed  that  a  krge  machine  of 
thia  type  ia  now  being  adopted  by  a  weU-known  firm  in  Swanws  for 
thia  pnrpoae,  and  is  giving  gi««t  satirfaction.  We  think  (t  probaUa, 
from  infoimation  which  haa  reached  ua.  that  the  large  Oukhar 
machine,  an  illuatrstion  of  which  ia  given  below,  will  ahortlj-  become 
an  important  addition  to  our  electroljtin  machinery. 


Fig-  33- — GulcherV  Dviinnio-tlectrio  MachiuB. 

Sapv  aad  Allan'a  STnamo-alaetrio  Maohlna. — This  dynamo, 
designed  by  Ur.  Giebert  Kapp,  is  an  exceedingly  well-oonatnioted 
machine  of  the  Oranune  type,  bat  poBsesHing  some  important  teatnrea 
dne  to  Uie  ingenuity  of  the  inventor  himself,  who  haa  had  oonaiderable 
oiperienoe  in  thia  branch  of  electric  engineering.  In  the  oouotraatioa 
of  this  machine,  aa  unusually  powerful  magnetic  field  ia  obtained  by 
the  employment  of  cnrred  eleotto-magnets,  which  have  also  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  ooonpying  bat  little  spaoe.  The  core  of  the 
armatnre  consiatB  of  charcoal  iron  wire  wound  in  BeoCiona  npon  a  per- 
forated  gnn-metal  cylinder,  the  sectiona  being  tnaolated  from  each 
other,  and  aeparated  by  air  spaces,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
cylinder  and  other  parts  oool.  When  in  motion,  the  cylinder,  in  fact, 
[jay*  the  part  of  a  fan.     "  Badial  projectioiiB,  or  driving  honui,  are 


Mttat  wren  mtervals,  around  the  aoi^rtang  cyliiider,  and  their  tips, 
w^oh  m»  jnoTided  with  filae  f emQes,  enter  between  the  ecxtamal 
«Mla  ef  the  ccmdncfair  on  the  acmatare,  and  tranflmit  in  a  poeitiTe  and 
mafthaniftal  wannw  the  driving  power  into  thaee  ooils,  whieh  do  iiie 
fwodc.  The  mpporting  cylinder  is  keyed,  to  the  axis  by  two  eeto  of 
ifMkes  and  eentand  hnbe,  and  the  inner  and  onfaer  cirenmleEQnoe  of  the 
OQve  is  ielt  free  from  winding  to  aUow  ingress  and  egvess  of  air.  The 
^nff"*^"tftfr^^  is  of  the  uaaal  type,  and  a  double  set  of  bnisfaas  is  em- 
ployed, so  that  any  brush  may  be  exchanged  without  intexrupting 
the  current/'  These  machines  have  hitherto  been  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  electric  lighting ;  but  we  understand  that  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  coaatruct  them  specially  for  electrolytic  purposes. 


CHAPTER  III. 
THERMO-ELECTRICrnr. 

SadMd^s  Biieoyery  of  Tliermo-E!lectrieUy.>-Therai»-6l6ctiic  LMrB.-^Ch0r- 
mo^eetric  Piles  and  Batteries. — C.  Watt's  Thermo-eleetric  Battefy.^ 
Becqoerel's  Theimo-Pile.— Clamond's  Thaniio-elactrie  mkt^-^WmfB 
Thermo-Pile.— Noe*s  Thenao-Battexy^^The  Fntins   sf   Tlwo»flbo- 


of  TlMmio-aia0CMett7«*-In  the  year  l8si 
Ptofeaaor  Seebeok,  of  Berlin,  made  the  resiarkable  diaooveiy  that 
when  a  bar  of  antimony,  a,  Fig.  34,  with  a  piece  of  braas  wire  ooilfid 
ronxid  it,  b,  and  attached  to  the  other  end  in  the  form  of  a  loop,  e, 
was  hwUfid  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  at  by  where  the  two  metala 
were  in  contact,  that  this  caused  the  deflection  of  a  siagnetio  needle 
pilaoed  at  d.  The  diaoorery  established  the  isuc^  that  eledziai^  could 
be  generated  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  two  different  metals.  Amoce 
effectiTe  anangement  for  prodndng  a  oarrent  in  this  way  la  obtained 


Pig-  34. 


Fig.  35- 

by  means  of  antimony  and  bismnth  nnited,  as  in  Fig.  '35,  so  as  to 
form  a  hollow  parallelogram,  A  representing  the  bar  of  antimony,  and 
B,  a  bar  of  bisnmih ;  on  applying  heat  to  one  of  the  junctions,  by  a 
spirit  lamp,  a  quantitative  current  of  electricity  is  put  in  motion 
through  the  metals,  which  is  immediately  indicated  by  the  deflection 
of  a  magnetic  needle,  and  this  effect  is  considerably  increased  if  the 
opposite  junction  of  the  metallic  bars  be  at  the  same  time  cooled,  by 
the  application  of  ice,  or  a  freeidng  mixture  (or  blotting-paper 
aataiTatod  with  ether).  It  is  not  neoaosaty,  howew,  that  two  motals 
ahoold  be  employed  to  produoe  the  above  xesolt,  for  althoiigh  a 
plfttimzm  wire,  oornientad  io  a  galvaamaeter,  and  heated,  prodawB  ao 
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effect  upon  the  needle,  if  it  be  knotted  or  twisted  a  deflection  is 
noticed,  showing,  when  heat  is  applied  on  the  right  of  the  knot,  that 
the  direction  of  the  cnzrent  is  towards  the  left ;  this  effect  is  ascribed 
to  the  unequal  rate  at  which  the  heat  trayels  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
obstruction ;  and  again,  if  the  wire  be  divided,  one  end  of  it  being 
cooled,  and  the  other  heated,  the  needle  will  deviate  when  the 
metals  are  brought  into  contact,  indicating  a  current  from  the  hot  to 
the  cool  surface.  If  a  bar  of  bismutii  be  soldered  to  one  end  of  the 
galvanometer  wire,  and  a  bar  of  antimony  to  the  otiier,  no  effect 
is  produced  on  bringing  the  two  bars  into  contact  when  they  are 
both  of  the  same  temperature  ;  but  if  one  of  them  be  either  heated  or 
cooled,  and  then  made  to  touch  the  other,  the  flowing  of  an  electric 
current  is  immediately  indicated. — Brande. 

Sir  William  Thomson  proved,  in  1856,  that  if  portions  of  a  metallic 
wire  be  stretched  by  weights,  and  connected  with  other  portions  of 
the  same  wire  not  so  stretched,  that,  on  applying  heat  to  their 
junctions,  a  current  is  determined  from  the  stretched  to  the  unstretched 
wire  through  the  heated  point. 

All  metals,  as  also  some  other  bodies,  are  capable  of  yielding  thermo- 
electric currents,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  this  property  has  no 
connection  with  their  voltaic  relations  to  each  other  or  with  their  con- 
duotibility,  either  as  regards  heat  or  electricity.  In  arranging  a 
thermo-electric  series,  the  greatest  effects  are  obtained  when  the  most 
positive  is  connected  with  the  most  negative  metal.  When  any  two 
metals  in  the  subjoined  series  are  heated  at  their  point  of  junction, 
electricity  is  developed  in  such  a  manner  that  each  metal  becomes 
positive  to  aU  below,  and  negative  to  all  above  it  in  the  Hst,  the 
reverse  order  being  observed  when  tiie  point  of  junction  is  cooled : — 


Galena. 

Bismath. 

Mercury) 

Nickel '  J 

Platinum. 

Palladium. 

Cobalt        ) 

Manganese) 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Bras8. 


Thfbmo-elkctric  Series. 

Rhodium. 

Gold. 

Copper. 

Silver. 

Zinc. 

Cadmium. 

Charcoal. 

Plumbago. 

Iron. 

Arsenic. 

Antimony. 


Dr.  Matthiessen  arranged  the  following  order  and  electric  energy 
of  various  bodies  for  temperatures  usually  ranging  between  about  40^ 
and  100°.    In  the  table  the  electromotive  force  of  the  thermo-current 
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excited  between  slyer  and  copper  is  taken  as  eqnal  to  I,  the  current 

passing  i!rom  the  silyer  to  the  copper  at  the  heated  end.    The  nnmbera 

represent  the  force  of  the  current  between  silTer  and  each  metal  in 

mocenion,  heated  at  the  same  point.    Where  the  pontiye  sign  4-  ^ 

prefixed  the  caxrent  is  from  the  silyer  to  the  other  metal  at  the  point 

of  junction ;  and  where  the  negfatiye  sign  —  is  prefixed,  the  current 

is  from  the  other  metal  at  the  heated  point  towards  the  silyer.    The 

asterisks  signify  that  the  metal  specified  is  supposed  to  be  ehemiealfy 

purg. 

Tkebmo-electbic  Obdeb  07  Hetaia. 


Bismuth,  commercial  pressed 

wire 

^fiismuth,  pressed  wire    .    . 
•fiiamuth,  cast 

Crystallised  Bismuth,  axial 

Cr}*stal  of  Bismuth,  equato- 
rial   

Cobalt 

Potassium 

Nickel.    • 

Palladium 

Sodium 

♦Mercury 

Aluminium 

Magnesium 

*Lead,  pressed  wire      .    .    . 
*Tiii,  pressed  wire  .... 

Copper  wire 

Pbitinum 

Iridium 

*Aotimony,  pressed  wire  .    . 
♦Sflyer 


35*81 
32*91 
24-96 

24-59 

1717 
8-97 

5*49 
5'02 

3*56 
3"094 
2*524 
1-283 

I"i75 
z'029 

I'OOO 
IVXX) 

0723 
0-163 

0*036 
0*000 


Gas  coke,  hard 0*057 

*ZiDc.  pressed  wire   ....  0*208 
*Copper,  yoltaic  •     .    .    .    .  0*244 

♦Cadmium       0*332 

Antimony,  pressed  wire    .    .  x-897 

Strontium 2*028 

Lithium 3*768 

♦Aiaenic 3*828 

Calcium 5*260 

Iron,  piano  wire 5*218 

Antimony,  axial 6*965 

Antimony,  equatorial  .    .    .  9*435 
*Red  Phosphorus     ....  9-600 

♦Antimony,  cast 9*871 

Alloy,  12  bismuth    .    .     .) 

„       1  tin, cast    .    .    .f  ^3"^ 
Alloy,  2  antimony    .    .    .  ^ 
„     I  zinc,  cast   .    .    .J  22  70 

♦Tellurium X79'8o 

♦Selenium 290-0 


Tbamno-alaetrle  XAwa. — According  to  Becquerel,  the  following 
laws  goyem  the  deyelopment  of  electricity  in  thermo-electric  pairs: — 

1.  In  a  thermo-electric  couple,  so  long  as  the  difference  in  tem})era- 
ture  between  the  two  junctions  remains  the  same,  the  current  is 
rigorously  constant. 

2.  In  a  thermo-electric  pile  the  intensity  of  the  current,  all  else 
being  equal,  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  couples. 

3.  The  inteninty  of  thermo-electrio  currents  increases  with  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  junctions ;  and  if  one  be  at 
zero,  this  intensity  is  proportional,  within  the  limit  of  40^  to  45®,  to 


♦  Electrolytic  Copper. 
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the  temperatoze  of  the  other  janctiaa.  In  this  law  the  liiait  of  45°  is 
•ppUeaUe  to  a  oopper^aatimony  ooaple,  bat  it  varies  wiih  the  metalB. 
for  izQDL  and  oopper  it  extenda  as  far  as  300'',  and  aa  miuh  above  that 
for  IraQand  paii^i«T7 

ooyeory  was  made  kzursm,  xnany  attempts  have  been  aoade  to  design 
iheimo-elecizio  apparatus  capable  of  being  utilised  aa  an  eoonamioal 
aouxoe  of  electric  power.  The  arguments  adopted,  when  the  first 
efforts  were  made  in  this  direction,  some  forty  years  ago,  when  elec- 
tricity, for  practical  purposes,  was  chiefly  deriyed  from  voltaic 
batteries,  was  this  :  *'  There  wUl  be  no  consumption  of  zinc,  acids,  and 
mercury ;  no  attention  necessary  after  the  thermo-battery  is  once  set 
in  action ;  only  moderate  heat  required  to  excite  electric  action  in 
tibe  metals  ;  so  we  shall  get  our  electricity  for  next  thing  to  nothing." 
Hiat  was  the  impression  in  the  minds  of  many  at  the  time  we  refer  to, 
and  it  will  certainly  not  astonish  us  if  at  some  future  period  thenno- 
electrlclty  realises  the  hopes  and  aspirations  then  expressed.  The 
splendid  results  obtained  by  means  of  magneto  and  dynamo-electric 
machines  may  have  diverted  the  attention  of  electricians  from  a  closer 
study  of  thermo-electricity  than  we  believe  the  subject  denumds,  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  at  no  distant  date  the  conversion  of  heat 
into  electric  energy  will  receive  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been 
aooorded  to  it. 

The  first  praotioal  applicatian  of  Seebeck's  discovery  was  made  by 
Moses  Poole,  who,  in  1843,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  use  of  a  thermo- 
pile, which,  however,  did  not  meet  with  much  success.  Many  aub- 
sequent  efforts  were  made  to  bring  thermo-electricity  into  praotioal 
use,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  a  thermo-electric  battery 
darned  by  the  author's  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Watt,  in  1851,  aadre- 
oonatructed  by  the  author  two  years  later.  This  battery  was  originally 
designed  to  consist  of  two  thousand  pairs  of  bismuth  and  antimony 
plates,  but  a  difficulty  arose  in  Its  construction  owing  to  the  very 
hugiie  nature  of  the  metals,  when  combined  in  an  t-T^^nAoA  series. 
Each  pair  of  plates  having  to  be  united  by  pewter  solder,  it  was  found 
to  be  exceedingly  difBoiilt  to  complete  even  a  single  2301V  of  couples 
wiihottt  an  accidental  fracture,  or  fusion  of  the  >^iam"*^^  while 
soldering  the  junctions,  and  after  many  futile  attempts  the  conatrociion 
of  the  baitery  had  to  be  abandoned.  In  1853,  however,  the  author 
determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  reconfltmct  the  battery,  which  he 
floooeeded  in  doing,  unaided,  in  about  aix  or  eight  weeks.  This 
thfirmo-battean^  waa  constructed  as  follows : — 

G.  Watt'a  Tliwmii  ulwitiU  BalAs^y;* — ^The  elmnflnts  emplqyed 
were  bismuth  and  antimony,  and  the  plates  were  of  the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  36,  being  about  3  inches  in  loogth,  and  about  one-eighth  of 
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jua  SDch  in  tluAkaetB,  the  diffenftt  nietaJa  being  oart  m  moulds  of 
axdloEm  ase  and  fonii.  Fig.  37  rapBoaonto  a  aiogle  pair  of  e&aneats 
aaited^floUerst  their  lower  extramiiy,  g  hetng  flw  jnlemmny  and  b 
tihe  iMsmath  plate.  Two  ooauabcting  wom  (p  and  sr)  jndioate  the 
pdleB  or  alectrodea.  To  oooatmct  the  hatfaty  in  raeh  a  -way  that  it 
would  not  be  liaUe  to  injazy,  eron  inm  iriiliqg  MeideBtal  oaaaes, 
was  by  BO  neans  an  easy  taak ;  ibe  aoJder  ea^loyed,  owing  to  the 
ready  Inability  of  hismffth  as  oonqpand  wiili  aatiBumj,  was  the 
jviest  "  easy  numing "  solder  that  conld  be  pcoenred,  and  if  great 
flAxe  were  not  exeroised  in  heating  and  applying  the  soldeisng  iron, 
the  bianratfa,  uniting  with  the  solder  aad  ioaomgJmiUe  metal,  would 
-ruHt  ox  melt,  before  the  solder  eonld  be  made  to  attach  itself  to  the 
antimony.  To  present  these  mishaps,  which  had  been  greatly  the 
canse  of  fiulure  in  oonstructing  the  battery  originally,  it  was  deter- 
mined in  the  first  instance  to  '*  tin,"  that  is  spread,  the  solder  upon 
those  edges  of  each  of  the  antimony  plates  which  were  to  be  imited 
to  the  bismuth,  and,  by  so  doing,  a  very  delicate  application  of  the 
soldering-iron,   well    supplied  with  the 

I 1     molten  alloy,  soon  united  the  metals  at 

L^  r-J  their  extremities  with  litUe  or  no  acci- 
dental melting  of  the  bismuth.  In  fact, 
the  soldering-iron  was  simply  drawn 
along  the  points  of  jnnetion  with  a  steady 


CI 


I'ig-  3^-     and  uniform  sweep,  by  whioh  the  respeo-  yig,  3^. 

tire  couples  were  secnrely  and  perfectly 
united  with  little  or  no  accident  wh^i  the  hand  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  manipulation.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  fact  that  many 
different  workmen  had  endeavoured  to  solder  the  bismuth  and  antimony 
couples,  but  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  task  as  hopeless  owing 
to  ^e  frequent  melting  of  the  bismuth  when  the  soldering-iron  was 
applied,  and  the  snapping  of  the  fragile  plates  when  but  a  few  of  them 
were  united.  In  order  to  pceyent  the  breaking  of  the  plates  by  their 
own  weight  when  a  large  number  were  unitedin  a  series,  a  bar  of  well- 
seasoned  beech,  smoothly  planed  on  all  sides, and  nearly  twoinches  in 
thickness,  being  perforated  at  the  ends  to  reoeiTe  secew  bolts,  was  Jaid 
across  a  tvestle ;  one  or  two  pairs  of  the  metals  wene  than  laid  edgpe- 
wise  aeieas  the  bar,  with  their  projecting  SDrfaoes  o«Bd«pping  the 
two  Tsgctieal  suEfaoss  of  the  wooden  bar ;  a  seoond  wooden  bar  was 
then  placed  over  the  ooi^les  in  the  same  way,  a  half -ineh  wooden 
wedge  being  placed  between  the  two  bare,  at  the  opposiie  end,  oor- 
rsspondiag  with  the  naacrower  parts  of  the  plates,  the  two  andaof  the 
han.neaxeat  the  plates  were  then  seourely  tied  together,  and  those  at 
ihe  oppeaUe  and  temporarily  fastened  in  the  same  way.  Being  thns 
the  anldflring-iron  was  applied  tot  to  the  lower  end  of  thafiEst 
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ooaple,  then  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  seoond  aod  third  plate,  and  next 
to  the  lover  end  of  the  ■eoond  couple ;  thMe  being  aecnred,  other  ooaplea 
were  introduced  bj  carefally  nntying  the  oord  at  the  opponte  end  of 
the  wooden  bare,  r^ooving  the  wedge,  and  pasmn^c  the  pairs  of 
metali  between  the  wooden  ban  until  the  whole  series  were  intro- 
dnced.  The  cord  was  again  applied  and  made  rigidly  secure,  and  the 
soldering-iron  again  applied  nnlal  the  entire  seiies  of  couples  had 
been  soldered  «n  oiUMide;  when  this  was  effected  the  bars  were  turned 
over  and  the  bottom  surfaces  of  each  couple  oarefnllj  soldered  ;  by 
ahifting  the  position  of  the  wooden  bars  the  three  angles  of  each  pair, 
alternately  top  and  bottom,  were  united  by  soldering  until  the  whole 
row  or  smes  of  plates  had  been  connected.  The  ends  of  the  wooden 
bars  were  next  made  secure  by  means  of  screwed  bolts,  when  the 


Fig-  38.— C.  Walt'i  Tbmno-electric  Batterj-, 

anangement  of  the  first  series  was  complete.  The  end  plates  of  each 
series  were,  respectlTely,  bismuth  and  antimony.  Five  such  groups 
were  oonstmoted,  and  these  were  afterwards  formed  into  a  compound 
battery  in  the  foUowing  way : — 

A  wTought-iron  ohamber  a,  Fig.  38,  fitted  with  a  pipe  S,  was  fur- 
nished with  an  inner  flange  at  each  end,  upon  which  the  bars  carry- 
ing the  soldered  coupler  rested ;  eaoh  row  of  plates  was  connected  at 
its  pofdtiTe  end  with  the  negative  plate  of  the  next  row  by  a  bent 
wire,  aa  in  the  engraTing,  and  the  terminal  wires  n  and  r  then  oon- 
neoled  by  soldering.  The  chamber  was  supplied  with  oil  to  the  depth 
of  abont  three  inches,  heated,  when  the  battery  was  required  for  ose, 
by  means  of  gas  jets  from  a  perforated  pipe  placed  beneath  the 
chamber.    The  upper  lurfacea  of  the  plates  wero  cooled  by  means  of 
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a  four-winged  fan  {e)  of  aiinple  eonatniction,  set  in  motion  by  a  pulley 
(d)  oonneoted  by  a  strap  to  a  revolTing  shaft  above.  This  fan,  tibe 
frame- work  of  which  was  of  wood,  was  oovered  with  calioo  coated 
with  a  thin  mixtnie  of  size  and  whiting.  When  the  fan  was  in 
motion  the  cold  produced  was  considerable,  and,  by  carefully  regu- 
lating the  heat  of  tbe  oil  in  the  chamber  beneath,  an  uniform  action 
of  heat  and  cold  on  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  couples  could  be 
readily  maintained. 

BeoqiMval'a  ThenBO-ma.^ — Ab  far  back  as  1827  M.  Beoquerel, 
sen.,  had  noticed  that  a  copper  wire,  coupled  with  a  wire  of  the  same 
metal  sulphuretted  on  its  surface,  formed,  by  raising  the  temperature 
of  one  of  the  junctions  from  200^  to  300®,  a  thermo-eleotrio  couple 
more  energetic  than  could  be  obtained  with  other  metals.  In  1865 
H.  Ed.  Beoquerel  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the 
thermo-electrio  power  of  artificial  sulphuret  of  copper,  and  found 
that  this  substance,  heated  to  200°  or  300°,  was  strongly  positire,  and 
that  a  couple  composed  of  this  sulphuret  and  copper  had  an  electro- 
motive force  nearly  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  a  bismuth-copper 
couple.  Native  sulphuret  of  copper,  on  the  contrary,  is  highly 
negative.  The  melting  point  of  the  artificial  sulphuret  being  about 
1,035^  this  substance  may  be  employed  at  very  high  temperatures. 
In  constructing  a  thermo-pile  with  tiiis  sulphuret  it  is  united  to  an 
alloy  composed  of  copper  90,  nickel  10  parts. 

daiBoiid's  Tliariuo-aiaetrle  Pila. — ^This  thermo-pile,  which  has 
been  much  adopted  on  the  continent,  and  has  also  been  used  to  some 
extent  by  electro-plating  firms  in  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  though 
with  variable  success,  owing,  probably,  to  the  conventional  distaste 
which  some  English  workmen  have  forreoog^nising  merit  or  advantage 
in  anything  novel.  Since  diamond's  pile,  regardless  of  all  prejudice, 
has  been  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  effective  generator  of  thermo- 
electricity, the  following  description  of  the  contrivance,  by  Mr. 
Latimer  dark,  wHl  be  read  with  interest* : — 

<<  The  mixture  employed  by  Glamond  consists  of  an  aUoy  of  2  parts 
antimony  and  i  of  zinc  for  the  negative  metal,  and  for  the  positive 
element  he  employs  ordinary  tinned  sheet-iron,  the  current  flowing 
through  the  hot  junction  from  the  iron  to  the  alloy.  The  combina- 
tion is  one  of  great  power.  Each  element  consists  of  a  flat  bar  of 
the  alloy  from  2  inches  to  2}  inches  in  length,  and  from  f  to  i  inch 
in  thickness.  Their  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  39,  by  which  it  will  be 
seen  that,  looking  at  the  plan,  they  are  spindle-shaped  or  broader  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  ends.  The  sheet-tin  is  stamped  out  in  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  40 ;  the  narrow  portion  is  then  bent  in  the  forms 

*  Journal  of  the  Society  of  TeUgrapk  EngineerSf  vol.  v.  p.  321. 
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shown,  in  wMcli  state  tiioy  are  readj  for  being  fixed  in  the  mould. 
The  melted  alloy  ia  ponxed  in,  and,  bkore  it  has  cooled,  the  mould  is 
opened  and  the  hare  removed  with  the  Ingi  Bocnrely  cast  into  than. 
The  mould  is  heated  nearly  to  the  melting  point  of  the  alloy,  and  lo 
or  12  ben  are  oast  at  one  time.  A  little  zinc  is  added  from  time  to 
time  to  make  up  for  the  loss  due  to  voktiliaatioti.  The  alloy  melta  at 
about  500°  -Falir.  ;  it  expands  considerably  on  cooling.  The  more 
frequently  the  alloy  ia  recast  the  more  perfect  becomee  the  miitnre, 
BO  that  old  piles  can  be  reconverted  with  advantage  and  with  little  loss 
beyond  that  of  the  labonr.  Thealloyisextremelrweakandbrittleand 
easily  broken  1^  a  blow— in  fact,  is  scarcely  stronger  than  loaf  sugar. 
"  The  tin  Ings  are  bent  into  form,  and  tie  bars  are  arranged  in  a 
radial  manner  round  a  tcmporaty  brasa  cylinder,  as  shown  in  Pig.  39 
a  thin  slip  of  mica  being  inserted  between  the  tin  lug  and  the  alloy, 
prevent  contact,  cioept  at  the  junction.    ITie  number  of  radial 


Fig.  39. 


ne  40. 


bars  varies  with  the  axe  of  the  pile,  but  for  the  usoal  sizee  eight  or 
ten  are  employed.  Aa  fast  as  the  bera  are  laid  in  position,  they  are 
secured  by  a  paste  or  cement  formed  of  powdered  asbeetos  and  soluble 
glass,  or  solution  of  silicate  of  potassa ;  flat  rings  are  also  formed  of  the 
same  con:^>odtion,  which  possessos  conmderable  tenacity  when  dry  ; 
and  as  soonasoneturcleof  bare  is  completed,  a  ring  of  the  dry  asbestos 
cement  is  placed  upon  it,  and  another  circle  of  elements  ia  built  upon 
this,  and  so  on  until  tlie  whole  battery  is  formed.  Cast-iron  frames 
are  Iben  placed  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  pile,  and  drawn  together  by 
BcrewB  and  rods,  so  as  to  ooneolidate  the  whole,  and  in  this  condition 
the  pile  is  allowed  to  dry  and  harden.  Looked  at  from  the  inside,  the 
faces  of  the  elements  form  a  perfect  cylinder,  witliin  which  the  gas  is 
bumed.  The  inner  face  of  each  element  is  protected  from  excessive 
heat  by  a  tJn  strip  or  cap  of  tin  bent  round  it,  before  it  ia  imbedded  in 
the  cement ;  the  projecting  strips  of  tin  from  the  opposite  ends  of  each 
pair  of  dements  are  brought  together  and  soldered  with  a  blowpqie 
and  soft  solder.     The  respective  rings  are  siiiiilarlf  connected,  and  the 
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wbole  pQe  ia  oomplete,  except  as  regarda  the  heating  amngementa. 
The  positive  pole  of  these  piles  is  al-wa^s  placed  at  the  top.  Cmmiuiig 
was  the  flist  to  use  this  steUar  nrraDgeiiieiit  of  coaple«.  The  pile  ia 
lunally  heated  l^  gas  mingled  with  air,  on  the  Budsod  principle ;  gsa 
is  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  a  tnbe  of  earthenware,  whioh  is  doaed 
at  the  top,  and  ia  pierced  with  a  anmber  of  ranall  holes  tlironghoat 
its  length,  coireeponding,  approiimatelr,  in  number  and  position  with 
the  nnmber  of  elements  employed.     Before  entering  this  tube,  the  gas 


Fig.  41.— Section  ot  Clunond's  Thermopile. 

is  allowed  to  mix  with  a  regulated  ptoportion  of  air,  bj  an  oriiice  in 
tlie  Bupptf  tube,  the  size  of  which  can  be  adjusted ;  the  mixed  gaaee 
escape  through  tbe  hole  in  the  earthenwaie  tube,  and  there  bom  in 
Email  blue  jets,  the  aimnlar  space  between  the  gas  tnbe  and  the  eb- 
ments  forming  a  cbimnej  to  which  air  is  admitted  at  bottom,  the 
products  of  combustion  escapiiig  at  the  top.  In  order  to  prevent 
injury  from  orer-heating,  and  to  diminish  the  oonsmnption  of  gas. 
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M.  Clamond  has  introduced  a  new  form  of  combastion  chamboFi  by 
which  he  obtains  very  great  advantages.    This  form  is  shown  in 
!Fig.  41.    The  mixture  of  air  and  gas  is  bomt  in  a  perforated  earthen- 
ware tube,  as  before  described^  but  instead  of  extending  the  whole 
height  of  the  battery,  it  only  extends  to  about  one-half  of  its  height. 
The  earthenware  tube  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  tube  of  larger  diameter, 
which  extends  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  battery,  and  is  open  at  the  top. 
Outside  this  iron  tube,  and  at  some  distance  from  it,  are  arranged  the 
elements  in  the  usual  manner.    A  movable  cover  fits  closely  over  the 
top  of  the  pile,  and  a  chimney  is  connected  to  the  bottom  of  the  pile. 
Leading  off  from  the  anTiulaT  space  between  the  iron  tube  and  the 
interior  faces  of  the  elements,  the  air  enters  at  the  bottom  of  the 
iron  tube,  and  the  heated  gases,  passing  up  the  tube,  curl  over  at  the 
top,  and  descend  on  its  outside,  escaping  eventually  by  the  chimney. 
The  elements  are  heated  partly  by  radiation  from  the  iron  tube,  and 
partly  by  the  hot  gases  which  pass  outside  the  tube,  downwards 
towards  the  chimney.  By  this  arrangement,  not  only  is  great  economy 
of  gas  effected,  the  consumption,  as  I  am  informed,  being  reduced  by 
one-half ;  but  the  great  advantage  is  obtained  that  the  jets  of  gas 
can  never  impinge  directly  on  the  elements,  and  it  is  thus  scarcely 
possible  to  injure  the  connections  by  over-heating.    In  the  event  of 
a  bad  connection  occurring,  it  is  easy  to  find  out  the  imperfect  element, 
and  throw  it  out  of  use  by  short-circuiting  it  over  with  a  piece  of  wire, 
and  the  makers  have  no  difficulty  in  cutting  out  a  defective  element 
and  replacing  it  by  a  sound  one.    Coke  and  charcoal  have  also  been 
employed  as  a  source  of  heat,  with  very  great  economy  and  success  ; 
in  fact,  there  are  many  countries  and  places  where  gas  would  not  be 
procurable,  but  where  charcoal  or  coke  could  be  readily  obtained. 
The  tension  produced  by  Clamond*s  thermo -elements  is  such  that  each 
twenty  elements  may  be  taken  as  practically  equal  to  one  Daniell*s 
cell,  or  about  one  volt.'* 

It  is  stated  that  a  Clamond  pile  of  100  bars,  with  the  consumption 
of  5  cubic  feet  of  gaSj  deposits  about  i  ounce  of  silver  per  hour,  and 
the  same  machine,  arranged  in  multiple  arc  (that  is  for  quantity)  will 
deposit  about  1  oimce  of  copper  in  the  same  time ;  400  large  bars, 
consuming  2  lbs.  of  coke  per  hour,  will  deposit  about  four  times  the 
above  quantities  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

"Wray'u  Tbermo-Vlto. — In  this  improvement,  the  bars  are  cast,  as 
usual,  imder  pressure,  and  a  small  tongue  of  tinned  iron  is  cast  down 
the  centre  of  the  bar,  extending  nearly  its  whole  length,  by  which  the 
strength  is  greatly  increased,  and  it  is  also  stated  that  it  not  only 
decreases  the  resistance,  but  also  increases  the  electromotive  force. 
The  battery  is  built  up  by  a  number  of  discs  made  up  of  burnt  clay, 
pipe  clay,  or  biscuit  ware,  and  between  each  disc  a  small  triangle  of 
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the  same  material  U  intevpotied,  widi  metal  rods  to  hold  the  whole 
together,  oonseqiDbenfly  theee  diaoa  and  triangles,  when  in  place, 
sustain  the  whole  pressnre,  and  the  theimo-harB  rest  upon  them,  and 
oan  be  remored  and  rearranged  when  neoeasazy ;  by  this  arrange- 
ment they  are  not  so  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  heat  of  the  gas.  To 
prevent  ^be  gas  flames  from  impinging  directly  upon  the  bars,  or 
against  the  iron  cylinder  within  the  thenoo-batteiy,  an  inner  cylinder 
of  earthenware  is  employed,  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  battery, 
and  the  bars  of  metal  are  built  up  around  the  cylinder,  and  in  close 
contact  with  it,  each  bar  being  bedded  up  against  it  with  asbestos 
cement.  The  gas  flame,  therefore,  cannot  come  in  direct  contact  with 
the  bars,  consequently  they  are  less  liable  to  injury  from  heat,  while 
the  heat  is  also  more  uniformly  distributed.  The  supply  of  air  is 
regulated  by  small  covers  of  fire-day,  consisting  of  perforated  radial 
discs,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pile. 

Voa's  TbMnno-etoetclo  Batt«ry. — ^This  machine,  invented  by 
M.  Noe,  of  Vienna,  consists  of  a  series  of  small  cylinders,  about 
i}  inch  in  length,  and  |ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  composed  of  an 
alloy  of  thirty-six  and  a  half  parts  of  zinc  and  sixty-two  and  a  half 
parts  of  antimony  for  the  positive  element,  and  stout  German  silver 
wire  as  the  negative  element.  The  junctions  of  the  elements  are 
heated  by  small  gas  jets,  and  the  alternate  junctions  are  cooled 
by  the  heat  being  conducted  away  by  large  blackened  sheets  of 
thin  copper.  It  is  stated  that  from  nine  to  ten  of  tL  se  couples  have 
an  electromotive  force  equal  to  one  Daniell  cell,  and  twenty  pairs, 
with  great  external  resistance,  are  equal  to  one  Bunsen.  With  small 
external  resistance,  twenty  quadrupled  N5e  elements  are  somewhat 
stronger  than  one  Bunsen.  In  another  arrangement  of  this  thermo- 
battery,  the  negative  wire,  flxed  to  the  positive  metal,  is  bent  back 
from  tiie  point  of  contact,  in  an  acute  angle.  A  small  metaUio  rod  is 
fused  to  the  two  elements  at  the  same  point.  Twenty  elements  are 
arranged  in  a  drole,  the  metallic  rods  bedng  in  the  centre.  The  space 
in  the  centre  is  cowed  with  a  plate  of  mica,  and  the  metallic  rods  are 
then  heated  by  means  of  a  circular  gas-flame.  The  electromotive 
force  of  twenty  such  elements  is  equal  to  19*4,  one  Bunsen  being 
equal  to  twenty.  The  resistance  of  each  element  equals  *056.  These 
machines  have  been  used  both  in  Vienna  and  Berlin  for  electroplating 
and  electrotyping. 

TlM  Pmiuf  of  Tbanno-BlAetrleity. — When  we  reflect  that  in  the 
present  advanced  state  of  electrical  science  many  difficulties  which 
were  formerly  considered  almost  insurmountable  have  been  overcome, 
and  the  imp^ect  efforts  of  our  predecessors  have  been  improved  upon 
and  brought  into  practical  use,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
we  believe  that  thermo-electricity  has  a  great  future  before  it. 

s 
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Indeed,  tiie floooees  of  IC.  CUmoiid's  exertbiiB,  as  also  those  of  hiscom- 
petitan — ^wliioh  will  doubUess  be  sappleaieii.ted  bj  stiU  greater  results 
hereafter— are  bat  eridenoes  that  thermo-electricily  eon  be  utilised  for 
praotiaal  purposes,  as  a  substitate  not  only  for  the  voltaio  current,  but 
also,  in  a  minor  degree  at  present,  for  magneto  and  dynamo-electricity. 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  ihenno-pile  the  current  is 
obtained  solely  at  the  cost  of  so  much  heat,  and  that  there  is  no 
exhaustion  of  the  elements  or  wear  and  tear  of  its  constituent  parts, 
we  may  readily  conceiye  that  great  exertions  will  yet  be  made  to 
construct  thermo-pHes  or  batteries,  capable  of  yielding  currents  of 
far  greater  power  than  has  yet  been  obtained  from  this  source.  The 
thenno-pile  is  the  only  example  of  the  direct  oonyersion  of  heat  into 
electric  energy,  and,  so  f sr  as  is  loiown,  this  is  obtained  without  any 
other  waste  beyond  that  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  generating  the  heat 
neoesBazy  to  excite  and  keep  in  action  the  elements  of  which  the  pile 
is  composed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  ELECTRO-DEPOSITION. 

AnnonnoeiiieBt  of  Jacobi's  DltcoTery. — Jordan's  ProeesBPabllBhed. — Jordjm'a 
ProcesB.— Spenco's  Paper  on  the  Electrotype  Proeeas. — Effect  of 
Spencer's  Paper. — ^Vindication  of  Jordan*s  Claim. — Mr.  Dircks  on 
Jordan's  DiscoTery. — Sir  Henry  Bessemer's  Experiments. — Dr.  Qoldlng 
Bird's  Experiments. — Origin  of  the  Porous  Cell. 

LoHa  before  the  art  of  Eleotzo-depoaition  wm  founded  upon  a  prae- 
tioal  basis,  it  was  well  known,  experimentally,  that  several  metals 
conld  be  deposited  from  theii  solutions  upon  other  metals,  by  simply 
immersing  them  in  such  solutions ;  but  this  knowledge  was  of  little 
importance  beyond  the  interesting  nature  of  the  results  obtained.  The 
schoolboy  had  been  accustomed  to  amuse  himself  by  producing  the 
ever-popular  '*  lead  tree,"  by  suspending  a  piece  of  zinc  attached  to  a 
oopper-wire  in  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  or  the  **  silver  tree,"  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  mercury ;  or  he  would  coat  the  blade 
of  his  penknife  with  copper,  by  dipping  it  for  a  moment  in  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (bluestone).  But  these,  and  the  like 
interesting  facts,  were  of  no  practical  value  in  the  arts.  It  was  also 
known  that  artides^of  steel  could  be  gilt  by  simple  immersion  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  (that  is  gold  dissolved  in  aqua  reg^), 
or  still  better,  in  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  chloride,  and  this  simple 
process  was  sometimes  adopted  in  the  ornamentation  of  engraved 
articles,  in  imitation  of  the  process  of  danuueening.  The  eyes  of  needles 
were  also  gilt  by  a  similar  process,  and  *' golden-eyed  needles"  became 
popular  amongst  the  fair  sex.  With  this  exception,  however,  the 
deposition  of  metals,  even  by  simple  immersion  in  metallic  solutions, 
was  regarded  as  interesting  and  wonderful,  but  nothing  more. 

As  far  back  as  about  the  year  1820,  the  author's  father  covered  the 
"  barrels  "  of  quill  pens  witii  silver,  by  first  steeping  them  in^a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards  reducing  the  metal  to  the  metallic 
state  in  bottles  charged  with  hydrogen  gas,  the  object  being  to  protect 
the  quiUs  from  the  softening  influence  of  the  ink. 

In  the  year  1836,  Professor  Baniell  made  known  his  eonttant  hiUterffy 
and  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  De  la  Rue  constructed  a  modification  of  iStia 
battery,  in  worldng  which  he  observed  that  **  the  copper-plate  is  also 
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covered  with  a  coating  of  metallic  copper  whioli  is  continually  being 
deposited ;  and  so  perfect  is  the  sheet  of  copper  thus  formed,  that, 
being  stripped  off,  it  has  the  counterpart  of  every  scratch  of  the  plate 
on  which  it  is  deposited.*  Although  this  interesting  observation  did 
not  lead  to  any  direct  application  at  the  time,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
presume  that  in  the  minds  of  some  persons  the  important  fact  which 
it  disclosed  would  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  its  being  suscep- 
tible of  some  practical  application.  It  was  not  until  the  following 
year  (1B37),  however,  that  the  electro-deposition  of  metals,  experi- 
mentally, seriously  occupied  the  attention  of  persons  devoted  to 
research,  the  first  of  whom  was  Dr.  Qolding  Bird,  who  decomposed 
solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  ammonium,  potassium,  and  sodium,  and 
succeeded  in  depositing  these  metals  upon  a  negative  electrode  of 
meroury,t  whereby  he  obtained  their  amalgams.  From  the  time 
wiien  his  interesting  results  became  known,  many  persons  repeated 
his  experiments,  while  others  turned  their  attention  to  electrolysis  as 
a  new  subject  of  investigation,  and  pursued  it  with  different  objects, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

Mr.  G.  B.  EUdngton,  in  1836,  obtained  a  patent  for  **  Qilding  cop- 
per, brass,  and  other  metals  "  by  immersing  the  articles  in  a  boiling 
alkaline  solution  containing  dissolved  gold.  This  was  followed,  in 
1837,  by  several  other  patents  granted  to  Mr.  H.  EUdngton  for  coat- 
ing metals  with  gold  and  platinum,  and  for  gilding  and  silvering 
articles.  In  i838,;Mr.  Qt,  B.  EUdngton,  with  Mr.  O.  W.  Banatt, 
patented  a  process  for  coating  articles  of  copper  and  brass  with  adnc, 
by  means  of  an  electric  current  g^erated  by  a  piece  of  zinc  attached 
to  the  articles  by  a  wire,  and  immersing  them  in  a  boiling  neutral 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  This  was  the  first  process  in  which  a 
separate  metal  was  employed  in  electro-deposition. 

AnnounosBMBt  of  JaeoU'a  lMaoo¥«ry. — ^About  the  period  at 
which  the  above  processes  were  being  developed,  it  appears  that 
several  other  persons  were  engaged  in  experiments  of  an  entirely 
different  character  and  of  far  greater  importance,  as  wiU  be  seen  by 
the  results  which  followed  their  labours.  In  St.  Petersburg,  Pro- 
fessor Jacobi  had  been  experimenting  in  the  deposition  of  copper  upon 
engraved  copper-plateB,  a  notice  of  which  appeared  in  the  Athemswn, 
M.AJ  4th,  1839.  The  paragraph  ran  as  foUows : — *'  Oahanie  Engraving 
in  Belief. — While  M.  Daguerre  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  have  been  dip- 
ping their  pencils  in  the  solax  spectrum,  %  &^d  astonishing  us  with  their 

*  Philosophical  Magagine,  1836. 

t ''  Philoaophical  Transactioiis  of  the  Royal  Society^"  1837. 
X  It  was  about  thin  period  that  the  famous  i>(^€rreo^;pe^pfoceM  of  portrait- 
taking  was  being  developed  in  England. 
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inyentkniB  [photographio],  it  appears  that  Ftofeflsor  JoMtH,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  has  also  made  a  disoovery  which  promises  to  be  of  little 
leas  imporiazioe  to  the  arts.  He  has  found  a  method — ^if  we  under* 
stand  our  informant  ligbtiy— ol  oonTerting  any  line,  however  fine, 
engraved  on  copper,  into  arelief  by  galvanic  process.  The  Emperor  of 
Bnssia  has  placed  at  the  professor's  diaposal  fonda  to  enable  him  ft) 
complete  his  discovery." 

jQgdan^a  riuueas  pnhHtfiart. — Having  seen  a  copy  of  the  above 
paragraph  in  i^  Meehanie^ 8  MagazMie,  May  nth,  1839,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Jordan,  of  London,  eleven  days  afterwards  eent  a  communication  to 
the  editor  of  that  journal,  in  which  he  put  in  his  daim — ^if  not  to 
priority,  as  far  as  Jacobi  was  concerned,  at  least  to  prove  that  he  had 
been  ezperxa&enting  in  electro-deposition  some  twelve  months  before 
the  announcement  of  Jacobi's  discovery  was  published  in  this  country. 
Indeed,  Jordan's  communication  did  more,  for  it  contained  a  dejinits 
proeessy  and  since  this  was  undoubtedly  the  first  publication  dl  llie 
kind  which  had  appeared  in  England,  the  merit  of  originaliiy — so  far 
sspubUcatitm  goes — ^is  clearly  due  to  Jordan.  As  an  important  item 
in  the  history  of  electro-depoflition,  we  g^ve  the  subjoined  extract 
from  his  letter  from  the  MMhanie*a  MoffOMine,  June  8tii,  1839.  The 
letter  was  headed  *'  Engraving  by  Qalvanism." 

Jordan's  riouui. — *'  It  is  well  known  to  experimentalistB  on  the 
chemical  action  of  voltaic  electriciiy  that  solutions  of  several  metallio 
salts  are  decomposed  by  its  agency  and  the  metal  procured  in  a  free 
state.  Such  results  are  very  conspicuous  with  copper  salts,  which 
metal  may  be  obtained  from  its  sulphate  (blue  vitriol)  by  simply  im- 
mersing tiie  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  in  its  solution,  the  positive 
wire  becoming  gpraduaUy  coated  with  copper.  This  phenomenon  of 
metallic  reduoticm  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  action  of  sf48taininp 
batteries,  ilie  effect  in  this  case  taking  place  on  more  extensive  sur- 
faces. But  tihe  form  of  voltaic  apparatus  which  exhibits  this  result  in 
the  most  interesting  manner,  and  relates  more  immediately  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  communication,  maybe  thus  described : — It  consists 
of  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  extremity  with  a  plug  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  nearly  filled  with  a  solution  of  8ulphate  of  copper.  This  tube  and 
its  contents  are  immersed  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  A  plate 
of  copper  is  placed  in  the  first  solution,  and  is  connected  by  means  of 
a  wire  and  solder  with  a  zinc  plate,  which  dips  into  ilie  latter.  A 
slow  electric  action  is  thus  established  through  the  pores  of  the  plaster 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  here,  the  result  of  which  is  the 
precipitation  of  minutely-crystallised  copper  on  the  plate  of  that  metal 
in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  malleability,  according  to  the  slowness  or 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  deposited.  In  some  experiments  of  this 
nature,  on  removing  the  copper  tlius  formed,  I  remarked  iliat  the  sur- 
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face  in  contact  with  the  plate  equalled  the  latter  in  smoothneaa 
and  polifih,  and  mentioned  this  fact  to  some  individuals  of  mj 
acquaintance.  It  occuired  to  me  therefore,  that  if  the  sozfaoe  of  the 
plate  was  engra/oed,  an  impr&uion  might  be  obtained.  This  was  found 
to  be  the  case,  for,  on  detaching  the  precipitated  metal,  the  more  deli- 
neate and  superficial  markings,  from  the  fine  particles  of  powder  used 
in  polishing,  to  the  deeper  touches  of  a  needle  or  grayer,  exhibited 
their  corresponding  impressions  in  relief  with  great  fidelity.  It  is, 
therefore,  eyident  that  this  principle  will  admit  of  improTement  and 
that  casts  and  moulds  may  be  obtained  from  any  form  of  copper. 

<'  This  rendered  it  probable  that  impressions  might  be  obtained  from 
those  other  metals  having  an  electro-negative  relation  to  the  zinc  plate 
of  the  battery.  With  this  view  a  common  printing  type  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  copperplate  and  treated  in  the  same  maimer.  This  also 
was  successful ;  the  reduced  copper  coated  that  portion  of  the  type 
immersed  in  the  solution.  This,  when  removed,  was  found  to  be 
a  perfect  matrix,  and  might  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  casting 
when  time  is  not  an  object. 

'*  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  discovery  may  possibly  be  turned 
to  some  practical  account.  It  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  procuring 
casts  from  various  metals  as  above  alluded  to ;  for  instance,  a  copper 
die  may  be  formed  from  a  cast  of  a  coin  or  medal,  in  silver,  typemetal, 
lead,  &c.,  which  may  be  employed  for  striking  impressions  in  soft 
metals.  Casts  may  probably  be  obtained  from  a  plaster  surface  sur- 
rounding a  plate  of  copper ;  tubes  or  any  small  vessel  may  also 
be  made  by  precipitating  the  metal  around  a  wire  or  any  kind  of  sur- 
face to  form  the  interior,  which  may  be  removed  mechanically  by  the 
aid  of  an  acid  solvent,  or  by  heat.'*    [May  22nd,  1839.] 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Jordan's  letter,  regardless  of  the  valu- 
able information  it  contained,  commanded  no  attention  at  the  time. 
Indeed,  the  subject  of  which  it  treated  (as  also  did  Jacobi's  announced 
discovery),  apparentiy  passed  away  from  public  view,  tmtil  a  paper  by 
!Mt.  Thomas  Spencer,  of  Liverpool,  was  read  before  the  Liverpool 
Philosophical  Society  on  the  12th  of  September  in  the  same  year. 
Omitting  the  prefatory  observations  with  which  the  paper  commenced, 
its  reproduction  will  form  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  electrotype  process,  and  assist  the  reader 
in  fanning  his  own  judgment  as  to  whom  the  merit  of  the  discovery 
is  really  due. 

BpmctT'm  Paper  on  the  Bleetrotyp*  rioteM. — '*  In  September, 
1837, 1  was  induced  to  try  some  experiments  in  electro-chemistry  with 
a  single  pair  of  plates,  consisting  of  a  smaU  piece  of  zinc  and  an  equal 
sized  piece  of  copper,  connected  together  with  a  piece  of  wire  of  the 
latter  metaL    It  was  intended  that  the  action  should  be  slow ;  the 
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fluids  in  which  the  TnftfA.niA  eleotxodes  were  immersed  were  in  conBe- 
qoence  separated  hj  a  thick  disc  of  plaster  of  Paris.  In  one  of  the 
oells  was  sulphate  of  copper  solution,  in  the  other  a  weak  aolntion  of 
common  salt.  I  need  scucely  add  that  the  copper  eleolzode  was  placed 
in  the  cupreous  ablution,  not  because  it  is  directly  connected  with  what 
I  haye  to  lay  before  the  society,  but  because,  by  a  portion  of  its 
results,  I  was  induced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  I  haye  done  in  the 
following  paper.  I  was  desirous  that  no  action  should  take  place  on  the 
wire  by  which  the  electrodes  were  held  together.  To  attain  this  object 
I  Tarnished  it  with  sealing-wax  yamish  ;  but,  in  so  doing,  I  dropped 
a  portion  of  it  on  the  copper  that  was  attached.  I  thought  nothing 
of  this  circumstance  at  the  moment,  but  put  the  experiment  in  action. 

**  The  operation  was  conducted  in  a  glass  yessel ;  I  had,  conse- 
quently, an  opportunity  of  occasionally  examining  its  progress. 
When,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  metallic  crystals  had  coyered  the 
copper  electrode,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  which  had  been 
spotted  with  the  drops  of  yamish,  I  at  once  saw  that  I  had  it  in  my 
power  to  guide  the  metallic  deposition  in  any  shape  or  form  I  chose 
by  a  corresponding  application  of  yamish  or  other  non-metaUio 
substance. 

"  I  had  been  long  aware  of  what  eyery  one  who  usee  a  sustaining 
galyanic  battery  with  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution  must  know,  that 
the  copper  plates  acquire  a  coating  of  copper  from  the  action  of  the 
battery ;  but  I  had  never  thought  of  applying  it  to  a  useful  purpose 
before.  My  first  essay  was  with  a  piece  of  thin  copper-plate,  haying 
about  four  inches  of  superfices,  with  an  equal-sized  piece  of  zinc, 
connected  together  with  a  piece  of  copi>er  wire.  I  g^ye  the  copper  a 
coating  of  soft  cement  consisting  of  bees-wax,  resin,  and  a  red 
earth — Indian  or  Calcutta  red.  The  cement  was  compounded  after 
the  manner  recommended  by  Dr.  Faraday  in  his  work  on  chemical 
manipulation,  but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  wax.  The  plate  re- 
oeiyed  its  coating  while  hot.  On  cooling,  I  scratched  the  initials  of 
my  own  name  rudely  on  the  plate,  taking  special  care  that  the  cement 
was  quite  remoyed  from  the  scratches,  that  the  copper  might  be 
thoroughly  exposed.  This  was  put  into  action  in  a  cylindrical  glass 
yessel  about  half  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
I  then  took  a  common  gas  glass,  similar  to  that  used  to  enyelop  an 
argand  burner,  and  filled  one  end  of  it  with  plaster  of  Paris  to  the 
depth  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  In  this  I  put  some  water,  adding 
a  few  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda  to  excite  action,  the  plaster  of  Paris 
,  senring  as  a  jMirtition  to  separate  the  fluids,  but  sufficiently  porous  to 
allow  the  electro-chemical  fluid  to  penetrate  its  substance. 

**  I  now  bent  the  wires  in  such  a  form  that  the  zinc  end  of  the 
arrangement  should  be  in  the  saline  solution,  while  the  copper  end 
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ahonld  be  in  the  enpzeons  one.    The  gas  glass,  with  the  wire,  was 
then  placed  in  the  Teesel  containing  the  sulphate  of  copper. 

**  It  was  then  suffered  to  remain,  and  in  a  few  hours  I  perceived 
that  action  had  conunenced,  and  that  the  portion  of  the  copper 
rendered  bare  by  the  scratches  was  coated  with  a  pure  bright  de- 
posited metal,  whilst  all  the  surrounding  portions  were  not  at  all  acted 
upon.  I  now  saw  mj  former  observations  realised ;  but  whether  the 
deposition  so  formed  would  retain  its  hold  on  the  plate,  and  whether 
it  would  be  of  sufEloient  solidity  or  strength  to  bear  working  if  applied 
to  a  useful  purpose,  became  questions  which  I  now  endeavoured  to 
solve  by  experiment.  It  also  became  a  question  whether,  should  I  be 
snccesedhil  in  these  two  points,  I  should  be  able  to  jux>duce  lines 
snfficientiy  in  relief  to  print  from.  The  latter  appeared  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  cement  or  etching  ground  I  might  use. 

"This  last  I  endeavoured  to  solve  at  once.  And,  I  may  state, 
this  appeared  to  be  the  principal  difficulty,  as  my  own  impression 
then  was  that  little  less  than  Jth  of  an  inch  of  relief  would  be 
requisite. 

*'  I  then  took  a  piece  of  copper,  and  gave  it  a  coating  of  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  cement  I  have  already  mentioned,  to  about  }th  of  an  inch 
in  thickness ;  and,  with  a  steel  point,  endeavoured  to  draw  lines  in 
the  form  of  net- work,  that  should  entirely  penetrate  the  cement,  and 
leave  the  sur&ce  of  the  copper  exposed.  But  in  this  I  experienced 
much  diffioully,  from  the  thicknefla  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  use ; 
more  especially  when  I  came  to  draw  the  cross  lines  of  the  net-work. 
When  the  cement  was  soft,  the  lines  vrere  pushed  as  it  were  into  each 
other ;  and  when  it  was  made  of  a  harder  texture,  the  intervening 
squares  of  net-work  chipped  off  the  surface  of  the  metallic  plate. 
However,  those  that  remained  perfect  I  put  in  action  as  before. 

"  In  the  progress  of  this  experiment,  I  discovered  that  the  solidity 
of  the  metallic  deposition  depehded  entirely  on  the  weakness  or 
intensity  of  the  electro-chemical  action,  whic^  I  found  I  had  in  my 
power  to  regulate  at  pleasure,  by  the  thickness  of  the  intervening  wall 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  by  the  coarseness  and  fineness  of  the  material. 
I  made  three  similar  experiments,  altering  the  texture  and  thiolmeiw 
of  the  plaster  each  time,  by  which  I  ascertained  that  if  the  plaster 
partitions  were  thin  and  eoane,  the  metallic  depositions  proceeded  with 
great  rc^ity,  but  the  crystals  were  friable  and  easily  separated ;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  I  made  the  partition  thicker,  and  of  a  little  finer 
material,  the  action  was  much  slower,  and  the  metallic  deposition  was 
as  solid  and  ductile  as  copper  formed  by  the  usual  methods,  indeed, 
when  the  action  was  exceedingly  slow,  I  have  had  a  metallic  depo- 
sition apparently  much  harder  than  common  sheet  copper  but  more 
brittle. 
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''Tliere  was  one  most  important  (and,  to  me,  diflooimging) 
cdzoanutanoe  attending  theae  ezperinients,  whidh  was  that  when  I 
heated  the  plates  to  get  off  ihe  oovering  of  cement,  the  meehee  of 
copper  net-work  invariably  earns  of  with  it.  I  at  one  time  imagined 
this  diffionlty  insuperable,  as  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  cleared  the 
cement  entizdy  from  the  sariBos  oi  the  copper  I  meant  to  have  ex- 
posed, but  that  there  wasa  difference  in  the  molecular airangement  of 
copper  prepared  by  heat  and  that  prepared  by  yoltaao  action  which 
prevented  their  fthemioal  combination.  However,  I  then  detennined, 
flhonld  this  prove  so,  to  torn  it  to  account  in  another  manner,  which  I 
flhaH  relate  in  a  second  portion  of  this  paper.  I  then  oconpied  myself 
for  a  considerable  period  in  maVing  experiments  on  this  latter  section 
of  the  sabjeot. 

<<  In  one  of  them  I  found  on  examination  a  portion  of  the  copper 
deposition,  which  I  had  been  forming  on  the  surface  of  a  coin,  ad- 
hered so  strongly  that  I  was  quite  unable  to  get  it  off ;  indeed,  a 
chemina]  combination  had  apparently  taken  place.  This  was  only  in 
one  or  two  spots  on  the  prominent  parts  of  the  coin.  I  immediately* 
reooQeoted  that  on  the  day  I  put  the  experiment  in  action  I  had  been 
using  nitric  add  for  another  purpose  on  the  table  I  was  operating  on, 
and  that  in  all  probability  the  coin  might  have  been  laid  down  where 
a  few  drops  of  the  add  had  acddentally  fallen.  I  then  took  a  piece 
of  copper,  coated  it  with  cement,  made  a  few  scratches  on  its  surface 
until  the  copper  appeared,  and  immersed  it  for  a  short  time  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  until  I  perodved,  by  an  elimination  of  nitrous  gas,  that 
the  exposed  portions  were  acted  upon  sufficiently  to  be  slightly 
coRoded.  I  then  washed  the  copper  with  water,  and  put  it  in  action, 
as  before  described.  In  forty-eight  hours  I  examined  it,  and  found 
the  lines  were  entirely  filled  with  copper ;  I  applied  heat,  and  then 
spirit  of  turpentine,  to  get  off  the  cement ;  and,  to  my  satisfaction,  I 
found  that  the  voltaic  copper  had  completely  combined  itself  with  the 
sheet  on  whidh  it  was  depodted. 

**  1  then  gave  a  plate  a  coating  of  cement  to  a  considerable  thick- 
ness, and  sent  it  to  an  engraver ;  but  when  it  was  returned,  I  found 
the  lines  were  cleared  out,  so  as  to  be  wedge-shaped,  or  somewhat  in 
form  of  a  y,  leaving  a  hair  line  of  copper  exposed  at  the  bottom  and 
broad  space  near  the  surface ;  and  where  the  turn  of  the  letters  took 
place,  the  top  edges  of  the  lines  were  galled  and  rendered  ragged  by 
the  action  of  the  graver.  This,  of  course,  was  an  important  objection, 
whidi  I  have  smce  been  able  to  remedy  in  some  respects  by  alteration 
in  the  shape  of  the  graver,  which  should  be  made  of  a  shape  more 
resembling  a  narrow  parallelogram  than  those  in  common  use ; 
some  of  the  engravers  have  many  of  thdr  tools  so  made.  I  did  not 
pot  this  plate  in  action,  as  I  saw  that  the  lines,  when  in  rdief,  would 
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hsY6  been  broad  at  the  top  and  narrow  at  the  bottom.  I  took  another 
plate,  gB.ye  it  a  coating'  of  the  wax,  and  had  it  written  on  with  a  mere 
point.  I  deposifced  copper  on  the  lines  and  afterwarda  had  it  printed 
from. 

"  I  now  considered  part  of  the  difficnlties  remoyed ;  the  principal 
one  that  yet  remained  was  to  find  a  cement  or  etching-g^und,  the 
texture  of  which  should  be  capable  of  being  cut  to  the  required 
depth,  and  without  raising  what  is  technicallj  termed  a  burr,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  sufficient  toughness  to  adhere  to  the  plates  where 
reduced  to  a  small  isolated  point,  which  would  necessarily  occur  in 
the  operation  which  wood-engrarers  term  cross-hatching. 

''I  tried  a  number  of  experiments  with  different  combinations  of 
wax,  resin,  yamishes  and  earths,  and  also  metallic  oxides,  all  with 
more  or  less  success.  The  one  combination  that  exceeded  all  others 
in  its  texture,  having  nearly  every  requisite  (indeed,  I  was  enabled  to 
polish  the  surface  nearly  as  smooth  as  a  plate  of  glass),  was  principally 
composed  of  virgfin  wax,  resin,  and  carbonate  of  lead — ^the  white-lead 
of  the  shops.  With  this  compound  I  had  two  plates,  5  inches  by  7, 
coated  over,  and  portions  of  maps  cut  on  the  cement,  which  I  had 
intended  should  have  been  printed  off  and  laid  before  the  British 
Association  at  its  meeting." 

BfllMt  of  Spenoo'a  Pap«r. — ^Wben  Spencer's  paper  was  published 
it  at  once  commanded  profound  attention,  and  many  persons  practised 
the  new  art  either  for  amusement  or  scientific  research,  while  others 
turned  their  attention  to  it  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  source  of  com- 
mercial profit.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Mr.  Robert  Murray,  in 
January,  1840,  informed  the  members  of  the  Boyal  Institution, 
London,  that  he  had  discovered  a  method  of  rendering  non-conduct- 
ing surfaces — such  as  wax,  &c. — conductive  of  electricity  by  employ- 
ing plumbago,  or  black  lead,  that  the  art  became  really  popular  in  the 
fullest  sense.  This  conducting  medium  was  the  one  thing  wanted  to 
render  the  process  facile  and  complete  ;  and  soon  after  Mr.  Murray's 
invaluable  discovery  had  been  made  known,  thousands  of  persons  in 
every  grade  of  life  at  once  turned  their  attention  to  the  electrotype 
process  until  it  soon  became  the  most  popular  scientific  amusement 
that  had  ever  engaged  the  mind,  we  may  say,  of  a  nation.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  process,  the  trifiing  cost  of  the  apparatus  and  materials, 
and  the  beautiful  results  which  it  was  capable  of  yielding,  without 
any  preliminary  knowledge  of  science,  all  combined  to  render  the  new 
art  at  once  popular  in  every  home.  Every  one  practised  it,  including 
the  youth  of  both  sexes. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  art  so  fascinating  should  have 
produced  more  than  an  ephemeral  effect  upon  the  mindB  of  some  of 
those  who  pursued  it.    Indeed,  it  is  within  our  own  knowledge  that 
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manj  a  youth  whose  first  introduotion  to  chemioal  manipulation  was 
the  electro-deposition  of  copper  upon  a  sealing-wax  impression  of  a 
signet-ring  or  other  small  object,  acquired  therefrom  a  taste  for  a 
more  extended  study  of  scientific  matters,  which  eyentually  led  up  to 
his  devoting  himself  to  chemical  pursuits  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  At  the  period  we  refer  to  there  were  but  few  institutions  in 
this  country  for  the  encouragement  of  scientific  study.  One  of  the 
most  accessible  and  useful  of  these,  however,  was  that  founded  by 
Dr.  Birkbeck^  the  well-lmown  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  at 
that  time  in  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

inadleatioii  of  Jordan's  Olalm. — ^Although  Jordan's  letter  was 
published,  as  we  haye  shown,  three  months  prior  to  the  reading  of 
Spencer's  paper  in  Liverpool,  that  important  communication  was 
OYcrlooked,  not  only  by  the  editor  of  the  journal  in  which  it  appeared, 
but  also  by  the  scientific  men  of  the  period.  Even  the  late  Alfred 
Smee,  to  whose  memory  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  delightful  work 
on  eleotro-metallurgy  that  has  appeared  in  any  language,  failed  to 
recognise  the  priority  of  Jordan's  claim.  Impelled  by  a  strong  sense 
of  justice,  however,  the .  late  Mr.  Henry  Dircks  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  in  iihe  Meehanie^s  JfoffastM  in  1844,  in  which  he  proyed  that 
whatever  merit  might  hare  been  due  to  Spencer  and  Jaoobi,  Jordan 
was  unquestionably  the  first  to  publiah  a  process  of  electrotyping. 
Indeed,  he  went  further,  for  he  proyed  that  the  electro-deposition  of 
copper  had  been  aocompUshed  practically  long  before  the  publication 
of  any  process.  Before  entering  into  the  merits  of  Jordan's  priority, 
'Mx.  Dircks  makes  this  interesting  statement : — 

acr.  Mreks  ob  Jordan's  "Olmocmrj. — **The  earliest  application 
of  galvanic  action  to  a  useful  and  ornamental  purpose  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  was  practised  by  Mr.  Henry  Bessemer,  of  Baxter 
House,  Camden  Town,  who,  above  ten  years  ago  [about  1832] 
employed  galvanic  apparatus  to  deposit  a  coating  of  copper  on  lead 
castings.  The  specimens  I  have  seen  are  antique  heads  in  relief,  the 
whole  occupying  a  space  of  3  inches  by  4  inches.  They  have  lain  as 
ornaments  on  his  mantel-piece  for  many  years,  and  have  been  seen  by 
a  great  number  of  persons." 

Appreciating — from  its  historic  and  scientific  interest — ^the  impor- 
tance of  the  above  statement,  it  occurred  to  the  author  that  if  the 
means  adopted  at  so  early  a  period  in  electro-metallurgical  history 
could  become  known,  this  would  form  an  important  link  in  the  chain 
of  research  respecting  the  deposition  of  metals  by  electrolysis.  He, 
therefore,  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  requesting  him  to  furnish 
such  particulars  of  the  method  adopted  by  him  in  depositing  copper 
upon  the  objects  referred  to  as  lay  in  his  power  after  so  long  a  period 
of  time.    With  kind  courtesy,  and  a  generous  desire  to  comply  with 
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the  author's  wishes,  Sir  Henry  took  the  trouble  to  famish  the  infor* 
mation  oonveyed  in  the  following  interesting  oommmiioation,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  much  gratification  by  all  who  have 
studied  the  art  of  eleotro-deposition,  either  from  its  scientific  or  prac- 
tical aspect.  When  we  call  to  remembrance  the  numerous  inyentions 
with  which  tiie  active  mind  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  has  been  associated 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  present  century,  culminating  in  his 
remarkably  successful  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  it  is 
pleasing  to  read  that  at  the  youthful  age  of  eighteen — ^when  voltaic 
electricity  was  but  Uttle  understood,  and  Daniell's,  Grove's,  and 
Smee's  batteries  unknown — ^he  was  engaged  in  experiments  with 
metals,  which  were  evidentiy  conducted  with  an  amount  of  patience 
and  careful  observation  whidi  would  have  been  highly  creditable  in  a 
person  of  more  advanced  years. 

Sir  Mtaary  BMMmor's  BspMrlmants. — ^Replying  to  the  author's 
inquiry  as  to  the  method  he  adopted  in  coating  with  copper  the 
objects  referred  to  above,  Sir  Henry,  in  January  of  the  present  year, 
wrote  as  follows :  the  minuteness  of  the  details  given,  after  so  great 
a  lapse  of  time,  will  doubtiess  strike  the  reader  with  some  astonish- 
ment : — 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  replying  to  your  note  of  inquiry  in 
reference  to  the  deposition  of  copper  from  its  solutions  on  white  metal 
castings. 

''My  first  experiments  began  when  I  was  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  say  in  183 1-2.  At  that  period,  after  much  practioe,  I  was  most 
successful  in  producing  castings  of  natural  objects  in  an  alloy  of  tin, 
bismuth,  and  antimony.  In  this  alloy  I  cast  such  things  as  beeties, 
frogfs,  prawns,  &c. ;  also  leaves  of  plants,  flowers,  moss-rose  buds ; 
and  also  medallions,  and  larger  works  in  basso-relievo.  By  my 
system  of  casting  in  nearly  red-hot  metal,  the  metal  was  retained  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  a  state  of  x>e^6ct  fluidity  in  the  mould, 
and  hence,  by  its  pressure,  forced  itself  into  every  minute  portion  of 
the  natural  object,  whatever  it  might  be ;  thus  every  minute  thorn 
on  the  stem  of  the  rose  was  produced  like  so  many  fine  projecting 
needles.  I  exhibited  several  of  these  castings,  coated  with  copper,  at 
*  Topliss's  Museum  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,'  at  that  time  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  the  present  National  Gallery,  and  which  museum  was 
afterwards  removed  to  a  large  building  in  Leicester  Square,  now  the 
Alhambra  Theatre,  where  I  also  exhibited  them. 

''Beautiful  as  were  the  forms  so  produced,  they  had  a  common 
lead-like  appearance,  which  took  much  from  their  value  and  artistic 
beauty;  and  as  a  remedy  for  this  defect,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was 
possible  to  give  tiiem  a  thin  coat  of  copper,  deposited  from  its  solu- 
tion in  dilute  nitric  acid.    This  I  made  by  putting  a  few  pence  [copper 
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ocons  were  in  currency  in  those  days]  into  a  basin  with  water  and 
nitric  acid.  My  early  attempts  were  not  very  suocessfiil,  for  the  depo- 
sited metal  could  be  rubbed  off,  and  was  in  other  ways  defective.  I 
next  tried  sulphate  of  copper,  both  cold  and  boiling  solutions.  I 
found  the  sulphate  much  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  the 
citrate  solution.  At  first  I  relied  on  the  property  which  iron  has  of 
throwing  down  copper  from  its  solutions,  and  by  combining  iron,  in 
comparatLvely  large  quantities,  with  antimony,  and  using  this  alloy 
with  tin,  bismuth,  and  lead,  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  rery  thin,  but 
even,  coating  of  copper ;  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  solid,  and  easily 
rubbed  off. 

**  In  pursuing  my  experiments,  I  found  that  the  result  was  much 
improved  by  using  a  metallic  vessel  for  the  bath  instead  of  an  earthen- 
ware one,  such  as  a  shallow  iron,  tin,  or  copper  dish,  as  a  slight 
galvanic  action  was  set  up,  but  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  using 
a  zinc  tray,  on  the  bottom  of  which  the  object  was  laid,  face  upwards, 
and  the  sdlutum  then  poured  in.  By  this  means  a  very  firm  and  solid 
coating  was  obtained,  which  could  be  burnished  with  a  steel  burnisher 
without  giving  way.  By  adding  to  the  copper  solution  a  few  crystals 
of  distilled  verdigris,  I  obtained  some  beautiful  green  bronze  deposits, 
a  colour  far  more  suitable  for  medallions  and  husU  than  the  bright 
copper  coating  obtained  by  the  sulphate  when  used  alone. 

"  I  cast  and  coated  with  green  copper  a  smaU  bust  of  Shakespeare, 
which,  with  many  other  specimens,  I  sold  to  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
sculptor,  who  at  that  time  was  modelling  a  life-sized  bust  of  Canning : 
he  had  arranged  that  I  should  cast  it  from  the  '*  lost-wax,"  and 
deposit  green  copper  thereon.  Unfortunately  Campbell  died  before  his 
model  was  completed.  But  for  this  incident  I  might  possibly  have 
carried  the  depositing  process  much  further,  but  at  that  time  my  suc- 
cess in  casting,  in  a  very  hard  alloy,  dies  used  for  embossing  card- 
board and  leather,  offered  a  more  direct  and  immediate  commercial 
result,  and  thus  the  artistic  branch  was  lost  sight  of.  I  remember 
showing  some  of  these  castings  to  my  friend  the  late  Dr.  Andrew 
Ure,  about  tiie  year  1835-6,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased.  In 
referring  to  them  several  years  later,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
supplement  to  his  '  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,'  published 
in  1846,  he  mentions  these  castings  as  lead  eastinffs,  at  page  70, 
under  the  head  of  '  Electro-Metallurgy,'  which  commences  in  these 
words : — 

'* '  Eleeiro-MetaUurgy, — ^By  this  elegant  art,  perfectiy  exact  copies  of 
any  object  can  be  made  in  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  some  other 
metals,  through  the  agency  of  electricity.  The  earliest  application  of 
this  kind  seems  to  have  been  practised  about  ten  years  ago,  by  Mr. 
Bessemer,  of  Camden  Town,  London,  who  deposited  a  coating  of 
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copper  upon  lead  castings  so  as  to  prodnoe  antique  heads,  in  relief , 
about  three  or  four  inches  in  size.  He  contented  himself  with  form- 
ing a  few  such  ornaments  for  his  mantel-piece,  and  though  he  made 
no  secret  of  his  purpose,  he  published  nothing  upon  the  subject.  A 
letter  of  the  22nd  of  May,  1839,  -written  by  Mr.  C.  Jordan,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Meehanie^t  Magazine  for  June  8th  following,  contains 
the  first  printed  notice  of  the  manipulation  requisite  for  obtaining 
electro-metaUio  casts,  and  to  this  gentleman,  therefore,  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  first  discoyery  of  this  new  and  important  application 
of  science  to  the  uses  of  life.' 

'*  The  first  inception  of  the  idea  of  coating  works  of  art  in  naetal 
with  a  deposited  coating  of  another  metal,  if  not  resting  solely  with 
me,  at  least  I  certainly  was  within  measurable  distance  of  this  great 
discoyery  some  three  or  four  years  before  it  was  brought  forward  by 
any  other  person,  but  I  foiled  to  see  its  true  significance,  and  conse- 
quently lost  a  grand  opportonity. 

«  You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  tike  of  this  informa- 
tion." 

We  will  now  return  to  Mr.  Dixoks'  yindioation  of  Jordan's  claim. 

Beferring  to  Jordan's  letter  to  the  Meehanie^t  Magaginey  Mr.  Dircks 
says, ''  In  particular  I  would  direct  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  main 
incidents  named  by  Mr.  Jordan,  published  June  8th,  1839,  agreeing 
with  those  published  by  Mr.  Spencer,  September  12th,  1839,  and, 
curious  enough,  being  called  forth  by  the  same  yag^e  announcement  of 
Professor  Jacobi's  experiments  which  was  then  Tna-lri^ig  our  round  of 
periodicals.  Both  parties  described  Dr.  Qolding  Bird's  small  galyanic 
apparatus ;  one  used  a  printer's  type,  the  other  a  copper  coin,  and 
both  recommend  the  application  of  heat  to  remoye  the  precipitated 
copper. 

*'  I  was  aware  of  Mr.  Jordan's  letter  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
and  haye  frequently  been  surprised  since  that  his  name  has  not 
transpired  in  any  discussion  I  haye  heard  upon  the  subject.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  his  reasoning,  the  details  of  his  experiments,  and 
his  seyeral  concluding  obsenrations." 

Br.  qfilrting  Bird's  Bxperlmeata. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
eyer  that  after  Dr.  Qolding  Bird  published  the  results  of  his  interest- 
ing experiments  in  1837,  and  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  his  im- 
portant results,  many  scientific  men  deyoted  themselyes  to  inyestig^ting 
the  new  application  of  electricity,  amongst  whom  wasMr.  Henry  Dircks. 
**  It  was  particularly  in  September  and  October,  1837,"  wrote  Mr. 
Dircks,  '*  that  seyeral  parties  attached  to  scientific  pursuits  in  liyer- 
pool,  were  engaged  in  repeating  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Qolding  Bird, 
and  of  which  he  g^ye  an  account  before  the  chemical  section  of  the 
British  Association  at  Liyerpool,  oyer  which  Dr.  Faraday  presided. 
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The  appazfttnt  naed  on  that  oooaaon  Ij  myself  and  othen  was  pre- 
ciaelj  that  reoonmieiided  bj  Dr.  Bizd,  oonidstixig  of  simply  sny  glass 
Tessel  capaUe  of  holdizig  a  solution  of  common  salt,  into  which  is  in- 
serted a  gas  lamp  chimney,  having  its  lower  end  plugged  up  by  pour- 
ing into  it  plaster  of  Paris ;  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  then 
pooled  into  it,  and  the  whole  immersed  into  the  oomtsnts  of  the  glass, 
and  tightened  with  pieces  of  cork.  The  result  expected  from  this 
arrangement  was  the  deposit  of  metallic  yeins  of  the  copper  within  the 
plaster  diaphragm,  independent  of  any  connection  with  the  poles  of 
the  battery.  I>r.  Faraday,  and  erery  other  electzician,  expressed 
surprise  and  doubt  at  the  results  in  this  respect  said  to  hare  been 
obtained  by  Dr.  Bird ;  and  Dr.  Faraday  particularly  urged  the  neces- 
sity and  importance  of  caution  in  receiving  as  established  a  result  so 
greatly  at  yariance  with  aU  foimer  experience,  and  proceeded  to 
explain  a  Tariety  of  causes  tending  to  lead  to  fallacious  results  in  the 
curious  and  interesting  experiments." 

Up  to  this  time,  the  possibility  of  obtaining  electrical  effects 
by  mesns  of  a  single  metal,  in  the  manner  pursued  by  Dr.  Bird, 
would  haye  been  considered  theoretically  impossible.  It  must  not  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  eyen  the  g^reatest  of  our  philosophers — 
Viftlt^i*!  Faraday — should  haye  been  soeptloal  in  the  matter.  It  is 
dear  now,  howeyer,  that  Dr.  QokUng  Bird's  results  were  based  upon 
principles  net  then  understood,  and  that  to  this  g^ifted  physLdan  we 
are  indebted  for  what  is  termed  the  "  single-cell "  yoltaio  anange- 
ment — ^the  first,  and  for  some  time  after  the  only,  apparatus  employed 
in  producing  electrotypes. 

Orijfin  of  the  Tutrous  CeU. — ^It  appears  that  whils  Mr.  Diroks  was 
experimenting  (in  1837)  in  obtaining  crystals  of  copper  by  Dr.  Bird's 
method,  he  was  frequently  in  communication  with  Mr.  John  Dancer, 
a  philosophical  instrument  maker  in  liyerpool,  and  in  October  of  the 
following  year  (1838)  that  gentieman  showed  him  a  **  ribbon  of  copper, 
tiiin,  but  yery  firm,  granular  on  one  side,  while  it  was  bright  and 
smooth,  all  but  some  raised  lines,  on  the  other."  This  result,  Mr. 
Dancer  informed  him,  was  obtained  by  galyanic  action,  observing 
that  some  specimens  were  as  tenacious  as  rolled  copper,  while  others 
were  crystalline  and  brittle.  Mr.  Dancer  attributed  the  superiority 
of  the fcvmer  to  the  following  cause  :  *'  Having  g^one  to  the  potteries 
to  look  out  suitable  jars  for  sustaining  batteries,  and  having  fixed  on 
a  lot  which  he  was  told  would  not  answer  as  they  were  not  gUued,  and 
would  not  hold  liquor,"  it  occurred  to  him  that  such  unglazed  jars 
might  be  tamed  to  accoimt,  and  used  instead  of  bladder,  brown  paper 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  other  porous  substances  he  had  previously  em- 
ployed. Having  obtained  a  sample  for  experiment,  he  subsequently 
found  that  he  could  obtain  a  more  firm  and  compact  deposit  of  copper 
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than  in  any  previoiiB  experiment.  To  the  aooidental  oizoomstanoe 
above  referred  to,  we  are  nndonbtedly  indebted  for  that  most  import- 
ant aoceeaory  to  the  single-oeU  apparatus  and  the  two-flnid  battery — 
thsporoui  cell. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dircks,  relatiye  to  Spencer's  olaim  to  the  discovery 
of  a  means  of  obtaining  **  metallic  casts  "  by  electro-deposition,  Mr. 
Dancer  says,  ''I  met  Mr.  Spencer  one  morning  in  Berry  Street, 
Liverpool,  and  happened  to  have  one  of  these  precipitated  copper 
plates  witii  me,  which  I  showed  to  him.  When  I  told  him  how  it  had 
been  formed  he  wonld  scarcely  believe  it,  nntil  I  pointed  out  the  im- 
pressions in  relief  of  all  the  minute  scratches  that  were  on  the  plate 
against  which  it  had  been  deposited.  The  snrprise  that  Mr.  Spencer 
expressed  very  natnrally  led  me  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  first  com- 
pact piece  of  precipitated  copper  he  had  seen."  At  this  early  period 
(1838)  Mr.  Dancer  had  not  only  deposited  tongh  reffuHne  copper,  bnt 
he  went  a  step  farther.  He  attached  to  a  copper  plate,  by  means  of 
varnish,  ^'alettercnt  out  from  a  printed  bill.  The  copper  precipitated 
on  all  parts  of  the  plate,  except  where  the  letter  was  fixed ;  when  I 
peeled  the  precipitated  copper  off,  the  letter  came  out,  not  having 
connection  with  the  outside  edge.  I  also  obtained  an  impression  by 
stamping  my  name  on  a  copper  cylinder,  the  impression  being  the 

reverse  way All  this  happened  many  months  before  I  was 

aware  that  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  engaged  in  anything  of  the  kind, 
except  that  he  had  Dr.  Bird's  experiments  in  action.  Some  time  after 
this  Mr.  Spencer  applied  to  me  for  one  of  my  porous  jars,  and  one  day 
at  his  house  he  told  me  for  what  purpose  he  wanted  it." 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  Mr.  Dancer's  results  were  obtained  long 
before  the  pubUcation  of  Spencer's  paper,  and  that  both  were  indebted 
to  Dr.  (folding  Bird's  simple  but  ingenious  contrivance  for  prose- 
cuting their  first  experiments ;  and  it  is  also  clear  that  Dancer's 
brilliant  idea  of  substituting  porous  earthenware  for  the  crude  plaster 
diaphragms  greatly  facilitated  experimental  researches  in  this 
direction  ;  while  at  the  same  tame  it  placed  within  our  reach  one  of 
the  most  valuable  accessories  of  the  two-fluid  voltaic  battery — ^the 
porous  cell. 

Being  desirous  of  placing  Jordan's  claim  to  priority — as  the  first 
to  make  publicly  known  the  process  of  electrotyping,  or  eleetrography^ 
as  he  termed  it--Mr.  Dircks  followed  up  the  subject  in  the  Jfsehanic^s 
Magazine^  in  a  series  of  papers,  in  which  he  not  only  traced  Mr. 
Spencer's  experiments  to  their  true  origin,  namely.  Dr.  Bird's 
experiments  published  two  years  before,  and  the  hints  which  he  had 
derived  from  Dancer,  but  he  moreover  showed  that  Spencer  must 
have  been,  aware  of  Jordan's  published  process,  for  he  says,  in 
summing  up  the  evidence  he  had  produced  against  Spencer's  position 
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in  the  matter  tiEiiis :  «  Lastly,  tberefore,  that  through  the  Mechanic* t 
MagtuMne  (which  Mr.  Speuoer  was  regrularly  taking  in)  the  experimental 
results  obtained  by  Mr.  Dancer,  and  the  reports  in  April  and  May, 
1839,  in  public  papers,  of  Jacobi's  experiments,  all  being  broad  hints, 
and  abundant  assistance  to  aid  Mr.  Spencer,  that  he  is  rather  to  be 
praised  for  his  expression  of  what  was  already  known,  on  a  smaller 
and  less  perfect  scale,  than  to  be  adjudged  a  discoyerer,  much  less 
the  falser  of  electro-metallurgy,  haying  a  preference  to  eyery  other 
claimant."  Following  the  paper  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is 
taken,  is  a  footnote  by  the  Editor  of  theif«?A«»w'«  Magtumey  which  is 
important  as  showing  how  strange  it  was  that  Jordan's  communication 
not  only  escaped  the  attention  of  scientists,  but  eyen  that  of  the  con- 
ductor of  the  journal  in  which  it  appeared :  *'  Mr.  Dircks  has  proyed 
beyond  all  doubt  that  we  haye  made  a  great  mistake  in  adyocating  so 
strenuously  the  daims  of  Mr.  Spencer  to  the  inyention  of  electro- 
giaphy.  1^0  one,  howeyer,  can  suppose  that  we  would  intentionally 
exalt  any  one  at  the  expense  of  our  own  journal,  which  we  are  now 
pleased  to  find  was  the  honoured  medium  of  the  first  distinct  reyela- 
tion  of  this  important  art  to  the  public,  by  an  old  and  esteemed 
correspondent  of  ours,  Mr.  Jordan.  Whateyer  Mr.  Bessemer,  Mr. 
Dancer,  Mr.  Spencer,  or  others,  may  haye  previously  said  or  done,  it 
waa  in  priyato— made  no  secret  of,  perhaps,  but  still  not  commimicated 
to  the  public  at  large — ^not  recorded  in  any  printed  work  for  g^eneral 
benefit.  For  anything  preyiously  done  by  any  of  them,  they  might 
have  still  remained  in  the  profoundest  obscurity.  No  public  descrip- 
of  an  earlier  date  than  Mr.  Jordan's  can,  we  belieye,  be  produced ; 
and  when  we  look  upon  that  description,  it  is  really  surprising  to  see 
with  what  fulness  and  precision  the  writer  predicated  of  an  art  nearly 
all  that  has  been  since  accomplished.  In  supporting,  as  we  did,  the 
daims  of  Mr.  Spencer  to  be  considered  as  the  first  discoyerer,  we  had 
lost  all  recollection  of  Mr.  Jordan's  communication.  We  haye  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  either  of  the  g^tlemen,  and  could  haye  no 
motiye  for  fayouring  one  more  than  the  other.  We  took  up  the  cause 
of  Mr.  Spencer  with  spontaneous  waimth  because  we  thought  him  to 
be  a  person  most  unfairly  and  ungenerously  used,  as  in  truth  he  was 
80  far  as  the  intention  went,  by  those  who,  haying  at  the  time  none  of 
Ihoee  reasons  we  now  haye  for  questioning  Mr.  Spencer's  pretensions, 
yet  obstinately  refused  to  acknowledge  them.  If  it  should  seem  to 
the  reader  more  than  usually  surprising  that  !Bll^.  Jordan's  paper 
escaped  the  recollection  of  the  editor,  through  whose  hands  it  passed 
to  the  public,  his  surprise  will  be  lessened,  perhaps,  when  he  observes 
how  it  appears  to  haye  escaped  notice,  or  been  passed  over  in  silence,  by 
every  one  else  down  to  the  present  moment — even  those,  not  a  few,  who 
haye  expressly  occupied  themselyes  in  electrography To  us, 
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the  most  snzpiising  thing  of  any  oonnected  witii  the  case  is,  thai 
neither  Mr.  Jordan  himself,  nor  any  of  his  friends,  should  before  now 
haye  thought  it  worth  while  to -vindicate  his  claims  to  the  promulga- 
iionof  an  art  which  justly  entitles  him  to  take  a  high  place  among 
the  benefactors  of  his  age  and  country. — £d,  Jf.M.^* 

While  Mr.  Biicks'  <<  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Electro-Metal- 
lurgy ' '  were  being  pubUahed  in  the  columns  of  the  Mechanie't  Magatine^ 
the  arguments  and  facts  which  he  adduced  created  a  deep  impression 
in  the  minds  of  sciditific  men  of  the  day,  who  had  unfortunately 
accepted  Spencer  as  the  originator  of  electrotypy.  Of  all  men,  scien- 
tists are  the  most  anxious  to  accord  the  merit  of  diteoveryia  those  who 
are  really  entitled  to  it.  Devoting  themselyes  to  the  inyestigation  of 
natural  laws,  and  thdr  application  to  the  useful  purposes  of  man, 
they  are  naturally  jealous  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  to  appro- 
priate the  honour — ^usually  the  only  reward — due  to  another.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  it  became  fully  proved  that 
to  Jordan  and  not  Spencer  was  due  the  credit  of  ha^ng  been  the  first 
to  publish  a  process  for  the  practical  deposition  of  copper  by  electro- 
lysis, that  such  men  should  franldy  acknowledge  their  mistake. 
Amongst  those  who  came  forward  to  do  justice  to  Jordan's  claim 
were  the  late  Professor  Faraday,  Dr.  Andrew  Tire,  and  Professor 
Brande,  then  chemist  to  the  Boyal  Mint.  The  latter  eminent  chemist 
and  author  of  the  best  chemical  manual  in  our  language,  sent  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Dircks,  which  clearly  acknowledges  the  error 
into  which,  in  common  with  others,  he  had  fallen  in  attributing  to 
Spencer  the  merit  of  the  electrotype  process : — 

« I  am  much  obliged  by  your  copy  of  the  Meehanie^B  Magcame  and 
the  information  it  contains  respecting  Mr.  Spencer's  pretensions.  I 
certainly  always  gave  him  credit  for  much  more  merit  than  he  appears 
to  have  deserved." 

When  Spencer  found  that  his  position  was  so  severely  shaken  by 
Mr.  Dircks'  powerful  defence  of  Jordan's  daim  to  priority,  he  wrote 
several  letters  in  reply,  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  above 
journal,  with  a  view  to  refute  his  opponent's  arguments,  and  shake 
his  testimony ;  but  in  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  for  the  facts  which 
Mr.  Dircks  had  made  known  were  absolutely  beyond  refutation.  It 
is  not  often  that  men  of  science  enter  into  a  controversy  of  this  nature, 
but  silence  under  such  droumstances  would  have  been  an  act  of  injus- 
tice to  Jordan,  by  leaving  the  question  still  in  doubt. 

Amongst  those  who  ascribed  to  Spencer  the  discovery  of  the  elec- 
trotype process  was  Mr.  George  Shaw,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  '<  Manual  of  Electro-Metallurgy."  In  the  second 
edition  of  his  work,  however,  he  made  the  amende  to  Jordan,  by 
frankly  acknowledging  his  mistake.    The  following  letter  from  the 
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late  Dr.  Andrew  lire  to  Mr.  Biioks  showi  how  follj  he  reoogniaed 
that  genUeman's  adyooaoy  of  Jordan's  claim :  ''  I  read  witli  great 
interest  your  naixatiye  of  the  disooyery  or  inyention  of  the  electrotype 
art,  and  am  much  pleased  to  see  justice  done  to  modest  retiring  merit 
in  the  persons  of  Mr.  Jordan  and  Mr.  Dancer.  The  jay  will  feel  a 
little  awkward  this  cold  weather,  stripped  of  his  peacock  plumage.'* 

The  following  letter  from  Faraday  tends  to  show  that  the  great 
philosopher,  in  common  with  most  other  persons,  had,  prior  to  Mr. 
Diroks'  explanation  of  the  facts,  beUeyed  in  Spencer  being  the  origi- 
nator of  eleotrotyping :  **  I  am  yecy  mnch  obliged  by  yonr  kindness 
in  sending  me  yonr  aooonnt  of  the  facts,  Ac.,  Ac.  It  is  yery  yalnable 
as  respects  the  fixing  of  dates,  and  has  rather  snrprised  me."  * 

It  is  a  |aty,  but  none  the  less  tme,  that  while  Jordan's  commnnica- 
tion  recelyed  no  attention  whateyer,  although  published  in  a  well- 
read  journal,  Spencer's  paper— which  had  merely  been  read  before  a 
local  society  in  liyerpool,  and  afterwards  printed  iixr  private  Hrmilation 
tmljf — commanded  the  profoundest  attention.  In  short,  to  use  a 
oommon  phrase,  it  ''took  the  world  by  stonn."  The  name  of 
« Spencer,  the  disooyerer  of  Eleotn>typing,"  was  on  eyery  lip,  and 
men  of  science  of  all  natioos  regarded  him  as  one  who  had  made 
a  great  addition  to  the  long  roll  of  important  disooyeries  which 
science  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  art.  Henry  Diroks'  champion* 
ship  of  Jordan's  just  daim,  howeyer,  eyentually  broke  up  Spencer's 
position,  and  to  the  fiint  publisher  of  the  eleetrotype  proeeee,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Jordan,  was  at  last  accorded  the  merU — ^f  or  he  reoeiyed  no  other  reoog* 
nition— of  haying  published  a  process,  if  we  may  not  say  disooyery, 
which  was  destined  to  proye  of  inestimable  adyantage  to  his  fellows, 
not  only  in  itself,  but  as  being  the  means  by  whioh  the  minds  of  men 
were  directed  to  the  deposition  of  other  metals  by  electrical  agency. 
It  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that  in  commemoration  of 
Jordan's  g^  to  mankind  of  so  useful  and  yaluable  a  process,  an 
appropriate  testimonial  should  be  set  on  foot — ^if  not  by  the  public,  at 
least  by  those  who  haye  directly  gained  so  much  by  his  initiation  of 
the  art  of  electro-deposition. 

The  success  which  attended  the  electrotype  process  induced  many 
persons  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  deposition  of  gold  and  silyer,  by 
means  of  the  direct  current ;  but  up  to  the  year  1840  no  really  suc- 
cessful solution  of  either  metal  was  ayailable.  In  that  year  Mr.  John 
Wright,  a  surgeon  in  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Parkes,  in 
the  employment  of  Messrs.  EUdngton,  were  engaged  in  making 
experiments  in  electro-deposition,  when  the  former  gentleman  hap- 

*  The  three  foregoing  letters,  which  we  transcribed  from  the  originals^  are 
now,  we  belieye,  published  for  the  first  time. 
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pened  to  meet  with  a  paasagpe  in  Soheele*8  **  Ghemioal  Essays,*'  in 
which  he  found  iJliat  OTanides  of  gold,  sQyer,  and  copper,  were 
solnble  in  an  excess  of  ojtuaide  of  potassium.  It  at  once  oocnned  to 
him  that  solutions  of  gold  and  silyer  thns  obtained  might  be  employed 
in  electro-deposition,  and  he  then  formed  a  solution  by  dissolving 
chloride  of  silver  in  a  solution  of  ferro-oyanide  of  potassium,  from 
which  he  obtained,  by  elecizolysis,  a  stout  and  firm  deposit  of  silyer, 
a  result  which  had  never  before  been  obtained.  A  few  weeks  after, 
Mr.  Wright  prepared  a  solution  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  instead  of 
the  ferro-cyanide,  and  although  various  cyanide  solutions  of  silver 
and  copper  had  already  been  employed  in  the  simple  immersion 
process  of  depositing  these  metals,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  Mr. 
Wright  that  we  are  really  indebted  for  the  practical  application  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  as  a  solvent  for  metallic  oxides  and  other  salts 
used  in  electro-deposition.  About  this  time  (1840)  Messrs.  Elkington 
were  preparing  to  take  out  another  patent,  when  Mr.  Wright,  having 
submitted  his  results  to  them,,  agreed  to  include  his  process  in  their 
patent,  in  consideration  of  which  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  receive 
a  royalty  of  one  shilling  per  ounce  for  all  silver  deposited  under  the 
patoit :  on  his  decease,  which  took  place  soon  afterwards,  an  annuity 
was  granted  to  his  widow.  This  patent,  wit^  Wright's  important 
addition,  namely  the  employment  of  alkaline  cyanides,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  now  great  art  of  electro-gilding  and  plating ;  but  it  was 
some  time  before  the  proper  working  strength  of  baths  and  the  pro* 
portion  of  cyanide  could  be  arrived  at,  the  deposits  being  frequently 
non-adherent,  which  caused  them  to  strip  or  peel  off  the  coated  articles 
in  the  process  of  burnishing.  This  was  afterwards  remedied  to  some 
extent  by  dipping  the  articles  (Qerman  silver  chiefly)  in  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  mercury.  About  this  time,  the  author,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Watt,  introduced  electro-gilt  and  silvered 
steel  pens,  which  were  sold  in  considerable  quantities. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Murray  discovered  a  means  of  rendering 
non-conducting  surfaces,  as  wax,  &c.,  conductive,  by  coating  them 
with  powdered  plumbago,  and  this  important  suggestion  proved  of 
inestimable  advantage  to  those  who  desired  to  follow  the  art  of 
electrotyping  commercially.  Indeed,  without  the  aid  of  this  useful 
substance,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  important  art  would  have  greatly 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  experiment.  At  this  x>eriod,  also,  another 
important  improvement  in  the  electrotype  process  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mason,  which  conasted  in  employing  a  separate  battery  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  ''single-cell"  process  up  to  that  time  adopted  in 
electrotyping.  By  the  new  arrangement,  a  copper  plate  was  con- 
nected to  the  positive  pole  of  a  DanieQ  Battery,  while  the  mould  to  be 
coated  with  copper  was  attached  to  the  negative  pole.  When  these 
were  immersed  in  the  electrotyping  bath  (a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
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copper),  nuder  Uie  action  of  ilie  omreiit  the  oopper-plate  beoame  d]»- 
Bolved  as  fast  as  pore  copper  was  deposited  upon  the  mould,  whereby 
tiie  strength  of  the  solution  was  kept  in  an  uniform  condition.  It  is 
this  method  which  is  now  almost  uniyersanj  adopted  (when  dynamo 
maohines  are  not  employed)  in  practising'  the  art  of  eleotrotyping  upon 
a  large  scale. 

In  1 84 1,  Mr.  Alfred  Smee  published  his  admirable  work  on  Eleoizo- 
metallurgy,  which  at  that  period  proved  of  the  greatest  service  to  all 
persons  interested  in  the  new  art.  In  the  year  following,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Woolrich  introduced  his  magneto-electric  machine,  which  for  many 
yean  after  occupied  a  useful  position  as  a  substitute  for  Yoltaio 
batteries,  in  several  large  plating  works.  In  this  year  also,  Dr.  H. 
B.  Leeeon  took  out  a  patent  for  improvements  in  elecizo-depositing 
processes,  in  which  he  introduced  the  important  elastic  moulding 
material,  '*g^uiding  wires,"  keeping  articles  in  motion  while  in  the 
bath,  &c. 

In  1843,  Moses  Poole  obtained  a  patent  for  the  use  of  a  thermo- 
electric pUe  as  a  substitute  for  the  voltaic  battery ;  but  the  invention 
was  not,  however,  successful.  Many  patents  were  taken  out  in  the 
following  years  for  various  processes  connected  with  electro-depoal- 
iion ;  but  the  next  most  important  improvement  was  due  to  Mr.  W. 
Mihrard,  of  Birmingham,  who  accidentally  noticed  that  after  wax- 
moulds,  which  had  been  covered  with  a  film  of  phosphorus — ^by  apply- 
ing a  solution  of  that  substance  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  their  surfaces 
— ^had  been  immened  in  the  cyanide  of  silver  plating  bath,  the  silver 
deposit  upon  other  articles,  such  as  spoons  and  forks,  for  example, 
which  were  afterwards  coated  in  the  same  bath,  presented  an  unusually 
bright  appearance  in  parts,  instead  of  the  dull  pearly  lustre  which 
gfenerally  characterises  the  silver  deposit.  This  incident  induced  Mr. 
Milward  to  try  the  effect  of  adding  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  the 
plating  bath,  which  produced  the  desired  result.  For  some  time  he 
kept  the  secret  to  himself;  but  finding  that  it  eventually  became 
known,  he  afterwards  patented  the  process  in  conjunction  with  a  Mr. 
Lyons,  who  had  somehow  possessed  himself  of  the  secret.  From  that 
time  the  addition  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  silver  baths  for  the  pur- 
poses of  *'  bright "  plating  has  been  in  constant  use. 

Further  reference  to  subsequent  inventions  connected  with  the  art 
will  be  found  in  other  chapters. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  origin  and  history  of  electro-deposi- 
tion  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  such  information  as  we  hoped 
would  be  iutereBting  to  many  who  are  engaged  in  the  art,  and  also 
instructive  to  those  who  may  be  about  to  enter  into  a  study  of  the 
subject,  believing  that  the  work  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
special  reference  to  the  interesting  origin  of  so  great  and  useful 
an  art. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THEORY  OF  ELECTROLYSIS. 

Chemical  Powen  of  the  Voltaic  Pile.—Faraday's  Komenclatnie  of  Electro- 
chemical Action. — Direction  of  the  Current — Decomposition  of  Water. 
— Action  of  the  Electric  Current  upon  Compound  SubstanceB. — ^Electro- 
lysis of  Sulphate  of  Copper.— Electrolysis  of  Sulphate  of  Potash,  dec— 
Electrical  Transfer  of  £iament8.r— Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Electro- 
lytic Theory. 

OlMmieal  Powers  of  tho  Voltaic  Plto.^ — We  are  indebted  to 
Kicholson  and  Carlisle  for  the  discoyery  of  the  chemical  powers  of  the 
▼oltaic  pile,  which  were  first  obserred  in  the  decomposition  of  water, 
and  sabsequentlj  of  certain  saline  sohitions,  in  the  year  1800.  The 
sabjeot  was  afterwards  more  closely  investigated  by  Hisinger  and 
Berzelins,  in  1803,  and  in  1807  Sir  Humphrey  Davj,  who  had  been 
experimenting  in  the  same  direction,  deliTered  his  famous  lecture 
"On  some  Chemioal  Agencies  of  Electricity,"  before  the  Royal 
Society,  in  which  the  electro-chemical  powers  of  the  pile  were  more 
minutely  demonsiarated,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  some  splendid 
discoveries  made  by  that  gifted  philosopher,  including  the  great  dis- 
covery of  the  decomposition  of  the  fixed  alkalies.  Many  later  experi- 
mentalists devoted  their  attention  to  this  field  of  reeeazeh,  but  more 
especially  Faraday,  to  whose  indefatigable  labours  and  profound 
reasoning  we  are  indebted  for  a  dear  exposition  of  the  laws  which 
govern  electro-chemical  decomposition,  or  SlectroUftitf  as  also  for  a 
host  of  discoveries  which  have  proved  of  inestimable  service  to  the 
devotees  of  electrical  science.  His  **  Experimental  Researches  in 
Electricity  '*  contain  the  results  of  his  labours  in  this  department  of 
science,  and  ''they  have  not  only  explained,"  says  Brande,  "and 
enlightened  much  that  was  before  unintelligible  and  obscure  in  regard 
to  statical  electricity,  but  have  also  stamped  a  new  character  upon 
electrical  as  connected  with  chemical  science ;  in  point  of  originality 
in  devising  experiments,  skill  in  carrying  them  into  effect,  and  per- 
spicuity in  tracing  out  and  unravelling  the  complicated  relations  and 
hearings  of  the  new  truths  which  are  elicited,  Faraday  stands,  if  not 
unrivalled,  at  least  unsurpassed." 
•  Taraday's  iromonolatoro  of  aioetre-olMiiiloal  Aottoo.— The 
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free  ends  of  the  oondiiotmg  wires  of  a  Toltaio  battery,  generallj 
termed  the  patitiw  and  tuffative  polei,  are  those  snfaces  hj  which  the 
eleotric  oorrent  enters  and  leares  the  battery,  simply  acting  as  a 
pathway  for  the  cnixent.  This  being  so,  Faraday  adopted  the  term 
electrode,  as  a  sabsti^te  for  pole,  the  word  being  deriyed  from  i|Xf  crpov 
and  oioQ,  a  way,  thereby  signifying  that  eubstance  ormrfaee,  whether  of 
air,  water,  or  metal,  which  bounda  the  extent  of  the  decompoting  matter,  in 
the  directum  of  the  current.  The  oondnctors  immersed  in  the  liquids  to 
be  decomposed  by  the  cuxrent  are  therefore  termed,  respectively,  the 
positiye  and  negative  electrodes.  The  oondnctor  by  which  the  current 
enters  the  liquid  he  terms  the  anode  (from  ava,  upwards,  and  oioct  a 
way),  and  that  by  which  it  leaves  the  liquid  the  cathode  (from  Kara, 
downwards,  oSoq,  a  way),  assuming  the  ounent  of  dectridty  to  follow 
the  passage  of  the  sun — ^that  is  to  pass  from  east  to  west — ^in  its  rising 
and  setting.  Faraday  also  applied  the  terms  anelectrods  and  cathelec' 
trode  for  the  respective  poles  of  the  battery.  All  substances  which 
are  susceptible  of  direct  decomposition  by  the  current  are  called  electro- 
lytes; the  process  of  electro-chemical  decomposition  is  termed  electro- 
lysis, and  for  electro-ehemically  decomposed,  he  substituted  electrolysed. 
The  elements  of  the  electrolysed  liquid  which  are  liberated  by  the 
action  of  the  current  are  termed  ions,  those  set  free  at  the  anode,  or 
positive  electrode,  being  termed  anions,  and  those  at  the  cathode,  or 
negative  electrode,  cations.  Hius,  when  acidulated  water  is  electrolysed, 
two  ions  are  evolved,  namely  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  tiie  former  at  the 
positive,  and  the  latter  at  the  negative  electrode. 

ntreetloiii  off  fba  Ouxreut. — In  the  simple  voltaic  circle,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  42,  z  represents  a  plate  of  zinc,  and  s  a  plate  of  silver, 
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Fig.  42.  Fig.  43. 

immersed  in  a  vessel  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  darts 
indicate  the  current  passing  from  the  zinc  through  the  liquid  to  the 
silver,  and  returning  through  the  conducting  wire  to  the  zinc;  z 
therefore  represents  the  positive  metal  in  relation  to  a  through  the 
Hquid,  and  b  the  negative  metal  in  relation  to  z  through  the  liquid. 
If  separate  wires  are  employed,  as  in  Fig.  43,  the  current  would  pass 
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as  before  from  ihepontive  metal  z  to  the  negatiye  metal  s,  travenixig' 
the  conducting  wire,  in  the  direction  of  the  darts,  so  that  p  would 
become  Hhepotitive  electrode^  or  anode,  and  n  the  fixative  electrode,  or 
cathode.  The  metal  which  becomes  dissolved  in  a  voltaic  couple  is 
always  the  positive  or  active  metal  (as  zinc,  for  example)  upon  which 
oxygen,  chlorine,  and  other  anions  {electro  ^  negative  bodies]  are 
evolved ;  the  inactive  or  pateive  metal  (as  silver,  platinum,  &c.)  is  the 
negative,  and  upon  it  hydrog^  and  the  metals  or  other  cations 
(electro-positive  bodies)  are  evolved  in  all  cases  of  ebctrolytic  action. 
If  the  above  voltaic  pair  were  immersed  in  a  solution  which  would  act 
upon  the  silver,  and  not  upon  the  zinc,  the  electrical  order  would  be 
reversed,  the  silver  would  become  the  positive  metal  and  the  zinc 
negative.  One  of  the  indispensable  conditions  of  electrolysis  is 
fluidity,  and  when  a  liquid  is  decomposed  by  electricity,  or  electrolyeed, 
its  constituents  are  disengaged  solely  at  the  poles  or  elecirodes — ^that 
is  where  the  cuixent  enters  and  leaves  the  liquid,  the  remainder  being 
in  a  comparatively  undisturbed  state.  We  say  comparatively,  for  we 
have  always  observed  that  the  liquid,  from  the  moment  the  current 
enters  it,  and  during  the  entire  prog^rees  of  the  electrolytic  action,  is 
kept  in  continual,  though  almost  imperceptible,  motion. 

It  had  generally  been  supposed,  according  to  the  old  electro- 
chemical theory,  that  the  electro -positive  bodies  {patione)  and  electro- 
negative bodies  {aniona)  were  under  the  influence  of  direct  attractive 
forces  residing  in  the  opposite  poles  of  the  voltaic  battery ;  but 
Faraday  proved,  by  conclusive  experiments,  that  the  decomposing 
force  is  not  at  the  poles,  or  eleetroda,*  but  within  the  eubstanee  acted 
upon  by  the  current,  and  the  terms  he  has  introduced  express  the 
phenomena  which  axe  observable  in  all  cases  of  electro-chemical 
decomposition. 

The  decomposing  effects  produced  by  the  voltaic  current  in  different 
electrolytes  are  precisely  in  accordance  with  the  atomic  tceightt  or 
chemical  equivalents  (which  see)  of  the  substances  electrolysed.  For 
example,  if  the  current  be  made  to  act  upon  acidulated  water,  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lead,  these 
three  electrolytes  will  aU  undergo  decomposition  at  the  same  time,  but 
to  a  very  different  extent.  The  electric  current  required  to  decom- 
pose 9  parts  of  water,  will  separate  into  their  elements  i66  parts  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  139  parts  of  chloride  of  lead.  In  other 
words,  the  same  amount  of  electricity  that  would  reduce  56  parts  of 
iron  from  its  solution  to  the  metallic  state,  would  reduce  207  parts  of 
lead,  or  108  parts  of  silver. 

Decomposition  of  Wat«r. — In  order  to  understand  the  principles 

*  By  common  consent  these  terms  are  used  indiscriminately. 
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of  eleobtdjpaU,  it  wiU  be  aeoeeeaij  to  hare  rooonne  to  »  few  eiperi- 
mmttl  iUiutiBlioiiB,  which  we  will  endMTOur  to  reodsr  u  nmpls  uid 
aa  brief  m  pcweible.    Hg.  44  repreaent*  &  glass  globe  a  with  thiee 
(qmninga,  two  of  which  are  at  the  ddee  and 
are  fitted  with  oorks,  pcifonted  to  idmit 
gjaaa  tubes  of  «ach  leogth  aa  to  meet  near 
the  eentre  of  the  globe.    EooH  of  these  tubes 
ia  tiaTarsed  by  a  platinum  wire  bent  in  Uie 
fonn  of  a  hook  at  one  end,  and  oonneoted  at 
the  other  end  to  a  atrip  of  platinnm  foil, 
Uiese  latter  being  adjusted  so  as  to  stand 
erect  within  the  tenUi  of  an  inoli  of  eaoh 
other.    A  glass  tube  t  is  inverted  into  the 
n«ok  of  the  globe,  in  which  a  notch  ia  filed  to 
altowapoTtdonof  lliefimd  toooteoat.     The 
globe  U  now  to  be  filled  with  water  acidu- 
lated with  anlphurio  aoid,  and  the  two  hooked 
ends  of  tlie  platauum  wiie  aonneot«d  to  the  oondnoting  wires  of  a  Toltaio 
battny.  The  moment  the  circuit  is  Oina  completed,  bubbles  of  gas  arise 
in  tile  tube,  displacing  theliqnid,  which  farloklee  out  of  the  neck  of  tlm 
globe.  Wlii]ethedeoompositioniagoiug:on,itwillbenoticedlhattwiae 
the  quantity  of  gas  escapes  from  the  platinum  plate  in  oommouicatkaL 
with  the  eal/utde  or  n^ative  pole,  as  oompaied  with  Ihat  liberated  at 
the  anmle  ot  poaitiTe  electrode.    The  inverted  tube  now  contains  a 
mixture  of  oxygea  and  hydrogen  gases,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  volumes  of  Ihe  latter 
to  o»  volume  of  the  former ;   and  if  it  be 
again  inverted  (its  month  being  dosed  by 

of  the  tube  brought  near  a  lighted  ntatoh, 
upon  removing  the  thumb  an  ezploaioa  will 
take  place,  when  the  gases  re -combine,  form- 
ing water. 

By  another  experiment  the  gases  may  be 
oollected  in  eepBiate  tabes  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  their  rdative  pK^Kii- 
ttons,  in  M&HH,  should  be  graduated  into 
onbioinchee,    Such  an  armngement  is  shown  Pig.  45. 

inFig.  4S,  in  which  a  globe  with  two  necks, 

each  having  a  tube  so  connected  as  to  reoeive  the  gas  libemtcd  at  each 
deotrode.  As  the  deoompodtJon  ptogreeaes,  it  will  be  observed  tliat 
ratlier  more  than  double  the  qosntity  of  gas  oocnpiee  the  tube  inverted 
over  the  negative  pole  to  that  contained  in  the  tube  enclosing  (he 
po«liT«  pde.     If  a  lighted  match  be  ap^diad  to  the  tabe  oontMning 
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the  hydrogen,  this  gas  wOl  quieUj  bum  with  a  pale  blue  flame ;  and 
if  an  ignited  match  be  blown  oat|  and  the  glowing  end  plunged  into 
the  tube  containing  the  oxygen,  it  will  instantly  be  reldndled  into  a 
flame ;  but  if  the  mouths  of  the  two  tubes  be  brought  simultaneously 
near  the  flame  of  a  candle  a  yiolent  explosion  will  take  place  as  beforo. 
If,  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  the  poles  be  rereraed,  the  results 
will  be  precisely  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  hydrogen  will  be  evolyed  at 
the  negatiye  and  oxygen  at  the  posiiaye  pole.  Besides  the  decompose 
ing  power  of  the  current  which  these  simple  experiments  illustrate, 
they  also  exhibit  the  eompontion  of  water  both  as  regards  its  constituents 
and  the  prcportions  in  which  they  are  combined.  Thus,  if  the  volutM  of 
each  gas  be  reduced  to  its  actual  wei^^ht — the  yolume  of  hydrogen  being 
represented  by  l — ^the  Aa(^-yolume  of  oxygen  will  be =8,  since  the 
speoifio  grayiiy  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  as  i  to  i6 ;  the  nine  parts 
of  water,  thereforo,  consist  of  one  part,  ^  weighty  of  hydrogen,  and 
eight  parts,  by  weight,  of  oxygen ;  or  by  yolume,  i  part  hydrogen  and 
l6  parts  oxygen. 

JLetton  of  tlie  Bleetrle  Ciin«at  upon  Oompoaad  flnlwtanosa  — 
When  solutions  of  neutral  salts,  as  sulphate  of  soda,  for  example,  aro 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  or  electrolgted,  they  yield 
aeidt  and  alkalieSf  the  former  tUwaya  at  the  positiye  electrode,  and  the 
latter  at  the  negatiye.  When  solutions  of  metallic  salts  are  electrolysed, 
oxygen  and  the  acids  aro  deyeloped  at  the  positiye,  and  hydrogen  and 

the  metals  at  the  negatiye  pole.  To  illustrate 
the  decomposition  of  a  neutral  salt,  we  may 
take  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's 
salt).  A  glass  tube  is  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
syphon,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  46,  and  placed  in  a 
wine-glass  as  a  support,  llie  syphon-tube  is 
now  to  be  filled  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate 
of  soda  tinted  blue  with  tinoturo  of  litmus ;  a 
platinum  wiro  or  strip  of  platinum  foil,  soldered 
to  a  wire  of  the  same  metal,  is  now  to  be  intro- 
duced into  each  leg  of  the  syphon,  but  must  not 
be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  at  the  bend  of  the 
tube.  One  of  the  platinum  wires  is  now  to  be 
connected  to  the  negatiye,  and  the  other  to  the 
positiye  terminals  of  a  yoltaic  battery,  when, 
Fig.  46.  in  a  short  time,  the  blue  colour  of  the  liquid, 

in  which  the  negatiye  electrode  is  placed,  will 
be  changed  to  gremf  while  the  fluid  in  which  the  positiye  electrode  is 
inserted  will  haye  acquired  a  red  colour.  The  former  indicates  the 
presence  of  an  alkali,  and  the  latter  of  an  aeid;*  in  other  words,  the 

*  Vegetable  blues  are  always  turned  red  by  acids. 
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Fig.  47. 


soda  is  set  free  at  the  cme  pole,  and  the  salphuTio  add  at  the  otibar. 
If  the  poles  be  now  xeTeraed,  the  zespeotiYe  ooloTirs  will  also,  after  a 
time,  become  leTened. 

A  modification  of  the  above  experiment  consistB  of  the  following 
anangement : —  Two  tabes 
(Fig.  47),  each  furnished  with  ]f 
a  strip  of  platinum  oozmected 
to  a  wire  of  the  same  metal, 
are  to  be  filled  with  the  bine 
flolntion  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  inverted  in  two  separate 
glasses  also  nearly  filled  with 
the  same  liquor.  Hie  two 
glasses  are  to  be  connected 
together  by  means  of  a 
syphon-shaped  tube  filled 
with  the  same  solution.  If 
the  platinum  wires  v  and  p  be 
now  connected  to  a  voltaic 
battery,  in  a  short  time  it 

win  be  observed  that,  notwithstanding  their  being  in  separate  vessels, 
the  blue  Uquor  will,  as  in  the  foregoing  experiment,  become  red  and 
green  respectively.  Moreover,  if  the  voltaic  action  be  kept  up  for  a 
anxfilcient  length  of  time,  the  alkali  of  the  salt  will  have  passed  from  p 
to  2r  and  the  acid  from  N  to  p.  It  thus  appears  that  the  acid  and  alkali 
of  the  sulphate  of  soda  have  traversed  the  connecting  syphon  in  oppo- 
site directions,  and  it  is  inferred  that,  under  the  influence  of  electrical 
attraction,  the  usual  chemical  afBulties  become  suspended,  otherfnse 
the  add  and  alkali  would  unite  (which  is  not  the  case)  in  their  trandt 
through  the  tube.  Further  examples  of  the  transfer  of  dements  are 
given  at  page  76. 

maatiMlyla  of  Snlj^liata  of  Ooppor. — ^A  very  simple  but  instmo- 
tive  experiment  in  dectrolysis  is  the  following : — 
Hake  a  moderatdy  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  N^ 
oopper  and  nearly  fill  a  glass  tumbler  with  the 
liquid,  as  in  Fig.  48.  Now  connect  two  strips  of 
platinum  foil  to  the  tenninals  of  a  battery,  and 
immerse  them  in  the  copper  solution.  In  a  few 
moments  a  bright  depodt  of  pure  metallio  copper 
wiU  ajypear  upon  the  nes^ative  deotrode  N,  while 
the  podtive  will  exhibit  no  change.  If  the  poles 
be  now  reversed,  by  disconnecting  the  conducting 
wires  from  the  binding-screws  of  the  battery  and 
reversing  their  podtion,  the  oopper  will  speedily  disappear  from  the 


Fig.  48. 
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negative  {now  the  positiYe)  electrode,  ha.ymg  become  disaolred  in 
the  solution,  and  a  deposit  of  the  metal  will  appear  upon  the  other 
pole.  In  this  result  we  observe  that  the  metallio  deposit  always  takes 
place  upon  the  negative  terminal  of  the  voltaic  battery  (that  which  is 
connected  to  the  zinc  or  positive  element),  while  the  copper,  which  had 
been  deposited  upon  the  negative  electrode  in  the  first  experiment, 
soon  disappears  when  the  poles  are  reversed,  the  copper-coated  strip 
being  converted  into  the  anode  or  positive  electrode.  Hence  we  see 
(by  the  fact  of  the  copper  becoming  dissolved  in  the  solution)  the  use 
of  anodes  or  dissolvinff  plates  in  the  practical  deposition  of  metals  by 
electricity. 

BtoetraiyBls  of  Snlpliata  of  Potaab,,  iso. — ^Davy,  in  his  renuirk- 
able  paper  on  ''Some  Chemical  Agencies  of  Electricity,"  before 
referred  to,  described  the  following  interesting  experiment,  which  at 
the  time  created  the  most  profound  astonishment,  since  the  only  way 
in  which  the  results  could  be  explained  was  by  assuming  that 
throughout  the  whole  circuit  the  natural  affiuities  of  substances  are 
suspended,  but  again  restored  when  they  are  dismissed  at  the 
electrodes  by  which  they  were  attracted  : — 
« An  arrangement  was  made  consisting  of  three  vessels,  as  shown 

in  Hg.  49.     A  solution   of 
^"^y^^-^^^^^. —^^^^^-'-^^'^^      ntlphate  of  potash  was  placed 

in  contact  with  the  negatively 
electrified  point,  pure  wateor 
was  placed  in  contact  with  the 
positively  electrified  point,  and 
pjTT  ~  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia 

was  made  the  middle  link  of 
the  oonducting  chain,  so  that  no  sulphuric  acid  could  pass  to  the 
positive  point  in  the  distilled  water  without  passing  through  the 
solution  of  ammonia ;  the  three  glasses  were  connected  together  by 
pieces  of  amianthus  (fibrous  and  silky  asbestos).  A  power  of  150 
pairs  was  used.  In  less  than  five  minutes  it  was  found,  by  litmus 
paper  [which  is  turned  red  by  adds],  that  acid  was  collecting  round 
the  positive  point ;  in  half  an  hour  the  result  was  suffioientiy  distinct 
for  accurate  examination.  The  water  was  sour  to  the  taste,  and  pre- 
cipitated a  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta ;  muriatic  acid  from  muriate 
of  soda,  and  nitric  add  from  nitrate  of  potash  were  transmitted 
through  concentrated  alkaliTie  menstrua  under  similar  circumstances  ; 
when  distilled  water  was  placed  in  the  negative  part  of  the  circuit, 
a  solution  of  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  nitric  add  in  the  middle,  and 
any  neutral  salt  with  the  base  of  lime,  soda,  potash,  ammonia,  or 
magnesia  in  the  positive  part,  the  alkaline  matter  was  transmitted 
through  the  add  matter  to  the  negative  surface  with  similar  dr- 
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oamstanoes  to  those  oooozring  during  the  passage  of  the  acid  thioiigh 
menfltma. 

Kraiiaiw  or  BlSBMnffc — Sir  H.  Bayy,  in  some  of  liis 
ezperiments  on  the  transf erenoe  of  elements  from  pole  to  pole  of  an 
eleotrio  cireciit,  employed  ▼ossds  consisting  of  the  sabetanoe  to  he 
decomposed.  In  one  experiment,  for  example,  two  onps  of  miphate 
of  lime  (gypsum)  were  filled  with  water  and  connected  by  means  of 
moist  cotton,  one  pole  of  the  pile  (Volta's  pile  being  the  source 
of  electricity)  was  placed  in  each  cup,  and  soon  after  it  was  found 
that  the  negative  cap  contained  a  solution  of  lime,  and  the  poeitiTe 
cap  a  solution  of  tulphurie  aeid. 

A  veiy  striking  illustration  of  the  transfer  of  elements  under  the 
decomposing  influence  of  the  electric  current  is  shown  in  the  decom- 
position of  ehloride  of  tiher  (a  compound  of  chlorine  and  silver)  when 
two  silver  wires  are  employed  as  the  electrodes.  If  a  small  quantity 
of  the  chloride  be  fused  upon  a  i>ieoe  of  glass,  and  the  two  poles 
placed  in  contact  with  it,  metallic  silver  is  abundantly  deposited  at 
the  negative  electrode,  while  an  equal  quantity  is  dissolved  from  the 
pontine  wire.  In  this  case  the  chlorine  is  not  set  free,  but  is  engaged 
in  dissolving  the  silver  of  the  positive  wire  exaotiy  in  the  proportion 
in  which  it  is  being  depoeited  at  the  negative  wire.  If  this  latter 
electrode  be  carefully  drawn  from  the  fosed  globules  as  the  silver  is 
reduced  there,  and  without  interruption  in  its  continuity,  a  wire  or 
thread  of  reduced  silver  several  inches  in  length  may  be  produced. 
It  win  be  necessary,  however,  while  the  silver  is  being  dissolved  from 
the  positive  wire,  to  keep  it  continually  in  contact  with  the  fused 
mass  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  negative  wire. 

Vrmetloal  Zlliutratioiis  of  the  Blaetrolytio  Theory. — Suppose 
we  take  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  composed  of  4  ounces  of 
the  sulphate  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  to  which  is  added  about 
2  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol.  We  next  attach  a  piece  of  sheet  oopper, 
about  3  inches  square,  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  Smee  or  Daniell 
battery,  and  a  plate  of  clean  sheet-brass  or  Gtorman-silver  of  about 
the  same  dimensions  to  the  negative  pole,  and  immerse  both  plates  in 
the  copper  solution :  in  a  few  moments  we  shall  observe  that  the  brass 
has  become  coated  with  copper.  If  the  operation  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed undisturbed  for  a  few  hours,  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  shall 
find  that  a  copper  deposit  of  considerable  thickness  has  taken  place 
upon  the  brass  plate,  while  the  copper  plate  (the  anode)  has  become 
greatiy  reduced  in  substance.  If  the  two  plates  are  weighed  before 
and  after  the  prolonged  immersion,  it  will  be  found,  on  ro- weighing 
them,  that  one  plate  (the  copper)  has  lost  what  the  other  (the  brass) 
has  gained,  while  the  copper  solution  will  have  preserved  its  equili- 
brium.   In  this  experiment  several  important  facts  are  elicited:-^ 
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I,  That  tiie  metal  ia  deporit«d.  upon  Oienfg<itiv*tl»etrede.  3.  That 
thepofitimlaetndt'beooBititSimolrei.  J.Tluittlieooppcsu  dapocited 
diieot  fivm  Ii4  wMmt  on  to  tiie  brau  plat«.  4.  That  Qie  Tnw<<t11in 
Btrenj^  of  tlie  solution  is  kept  up  by  the  gradoal  dUaolTiiig  of  Out 
ooppei  anode,  whidi  may  be  Qma  explaioed :  tiie  walrr  of  tiia  solu- 
tion, being  deoompowd  1^  Qie  ooireat,  its  ozygtm  ia  liberated  at  tlia 
podtiTe  (in  tbia  caae  ooppor)  pole,  when  it  oombines  with  the  metal, 
forming  tcnife  of  eopp*r ;  at  the  same  time  the  mlphuiio  aeid  of  the 
solphate  of  oopper  is  set  free,  and  this,  tdxiiig  the  oxide  of  ooj^ier, 
forma  sulphate  of  oopper,  which  at  onoe  beoomea  diaaolved  In  the 
aolntion.  The  hydrogen,  liberated  at  Qie  negative  pole,  does  nob 
«eoape  in  the  form  of  gae,  but,  as  it  beoomea  releoaed  from  tiie  water, 
it  takes  tiie  plaoe  of  the  oopper  remoTed  from  the  solntion  dniing  the 
proooM  of  tltetm-depotitiim. 

A  very  naefnl  littb  appaiatoa  for  experimeating  upon  the  eleotzo* 
deoompoaitian  of  liquids  Is  repteeented  in  Fig.  50.  It  oonaiste  of  a 
plate-glaas  oell,  made  by  oamenting  five  pieces  of  glass  togetiier  with 


Fig.  30.  Fig.  31. 

touspaient  eonant  and  eapportiag  them  npon  a  wooden  stand,  as  in 
tlie  engiSTing,  npon  which  th^  are  fastened  with  ooment.  The  oell 
ia  about  five  or  nx  iadhea  bng  and  two  inches  in  width.  The  cell  ia 
divided  into  two  oompartanents  by  insvting  a  tcmipoiary  diaphragm 
(a.  Fig.  51),  lAich  is  a  smaU  cane  orwooden  frame  with  mndin 
etoetohed  orec  it.  When  this  ia  pnt  into  its  place,  u  at  a,  a  sepaiatA 
deotmde  may  be  introdnoed  into  eaoh  of  the  oomportments  thus 
formed,  and  theae  may  consist  of  two  stiipB  of  thin  platinum  foil,  or 
thin  platea  of  carbon,  about  four  incliea  long  and  half  an  inch  in 
widlh.  To  illustrate  the  erolatton  of  chlorine  at  the  anode  or  poiitire 
pole,  nearly  fill  the  glass  cell  witii  a  weak  aolntion  of  salt-and-watcT, 
alightiy  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  ooloni*  the  solution 
blue  with  a  few  drops  of  a  sulphorio  solution  of  indigo.  The 
electrodes  are  tiien  introduced,  when,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  aolntion 
in  the  anede  oompaitment  will  be  found  to  lose  ita  colour  and  erentoally 
becomeqnite  oolonrlees,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  chlorine  disengaged 
at  the  aoode,  which  has  the  power  of  hkaehing  the  indigo. 
Another  interesting  experiment  is  to  fill  the  glass  cell  with  a  week 
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BolutioQ  of  ttareh,  to  which  a  little  iodide  of  potaasixim  miut  be  added« 
TVlien  the  cnirent  ifl  pasaed  thzoiigh  the  solatioii  ^e  iodine -mil  ahow 
itself  at  the  anode  "by  a  beantifal  hlue  oolour,  it  behig  the  peooliar 
property  of  thia  Babstanoe  to  strike  a  blue  oolonririth  starch,  fonning 
an  iodide  of  starch. 

LasUj,  if  the  oeU  be  fiBed  with  a  solution  of  oommon  salt,  to  whioh 
A  few  drops  of  yeiOow  prossiate  of  potash  are  added,  and  an  iron 
electrode  introduced  into  each  compartment,  the  division  in  which  the 
anode  or  positiye  electrode  is  placed  will  assome  a  beautiful  deep  blue 
colour,  while  the  solution  in  the  other  or  neffoiive  compartment  will 
remain  colourless.  The  blue  colour  in  the  anode  division  is  due  to  the 
oxidation  of  the  iron  and  its  solution  by  the  prussiate  of  potash  f  onn* 
iogprusiian  blue. 


CHAPTER  VL 

ELECTRICAL  THEORIES  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE 

DEPOSITION  OF  METALS. 

Condncton  and  Insnlaton. — Belative  Conducting  Powen  of  MetaU. — ^Defini- 
tion of  Electrical  Terms. — Simple  and  compoand  Voltaic  Circles. — 
Resistance:  Ohm's  Law. — ^Application  of  Ohm's  Law  to  Compound 
Voltaic  Circles. — ^Electrical  Units. — ^Electromotive  Force  of  Batteries. — 
Electrolytic  Classification  of  Elements. 

"WsnJi  it  wonld  be  beyond  ilie  provinoe  of  the  present  work  to  enter 
deeply  into  theoretical  oonsiderationB,  it'  is  necessary^  in  the  present 
advanced  state  of  electrioal  soience,  that  both  the  student  and  praotioal 
operator  shonld  be  aoqnainted  with  the  principleB  and  laws  which 
goyem  the  development  of  electricity — ^that  force  or  power  with  which 
he  has  to  deal  in  all  electrolytio  operations.  No  matter  how  it  may 
be  obtained,  whether  it  be  generated  by  chemical  or  mechanical 
means,  or  by  heat  (as  in  thermo-pilee),  the  **  current  "  or  force  is,  to 
the  electro-metallurgist,  what  steam  is  to  the  engineer — a  means  of 
doing  a  certain  amount  of  work.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
many  ways  at  present  known  of  generating  or  bringing  into  action 
this  subtle  force,  and  the  marvellous  effects  which  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, it  becomes  at  onoe  apparent  that  if  we  desire  to  render  this 
power  subfiervient  to  practical  purposes  in  the  arts,  we  should  know 
something  of  the  principles  which  are  involved  in  its  production  and 
influence  its  action,  that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  regulate  or  con- 
trol the  current  to  suit  the  various  purposes  to  which  we  desire  to 
apply  it.  For  a  full  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  electrical  science,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  standard  works  on  electricity,  those  mentioned  in 
the  footnote*  being  specially  recommended. 

Oonduetora  and  numlatora. — It  is  understood  that  all  bodies  are 
capable  of  conducting  or  transmitting  electricity,  though  in  very  dif- 
ferent degrees,  and  that  all  substances  insulate  or  resist  the  passage  of 
the  current  also  in  different  degrees.    Faraday  was  of  opinion  that 

«  «The  Stadentfs  Text-Book  of  Electricity,"  byH.  M.  Noad,  Ph.D.,  F.BJ3., 
&e. ;  revised  edition  by  W.  H.  Preece,  M.I.C.E. ;  and  Fleemiug  Jenkin's 
"Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism." 
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oondiicti<m  and  insalaiioii  axe  only  extreme  degtees  of  one  oonmum 
oondition ;  that  they  axe  ike  same  in  prinoiple  and  in  action,  ezoept 
tliat  in  oondootion  an  efleot  oonmion  to  boUi  is  raised  to  the  higheii 
degree,  irhereas  in  inmilation  it  ooooxb  in  the  best  cases  only  in  an 
almost  insensible  qnantity.  In  the  following  list  the  bodies  axe 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  conducting  power,  silTer  being  recog- 
nised as  the  best  conductor,  and  ebonite  the  most  perfect  insulator. 


All  the  metais. 

WeU-bvmt  charcoal. 

Plumbago. 

Concentrated  acids. 

Powdered  chareoaL 

Dilute  acids. 

Saline  solutions. 

Metallic  ores. 

Animal  fluids. 

Sea  water. 

Spring  water. 

Bain  water. 

Ice  aboTC  13"  Fahr. 

Snow. 

Living  Tegetobles. 

Living  animals. 

Flame  smoke. 

Steam. 

Salts  soluble  in  water. 

Barefiedidr. 

Vapour  of  aleohoL 

Vapour  of  ether. 

Moist  earth  and  stones. 

Fowdeied  glass. 

Flowers  of  sulphur. 

Dry  metallic  oxides. 

Oils,  the  heaviest  the  best 

Ashes  of  vegetables. 

Many  transparent  crystals. 

Dry  ice  below  za**  Fahr. 

Phosphorus. 

Lime. 


Dry  chalk. 

Native  carbonate  of  baryta. 

Lyeopodium. 

Caoutchouc. 

Camphor. 

Siliceous  and  argillaceous  stones. 

Dry  marble. 

Porcelain. 

Dry  vegetables. 

Baked  wood. 

Leather. 

Parchment 

Dry  paper. 

Hair. 

Wool 

Dried  silk. 

Bleached  sOk. 

Haw  silk. 

Transparent  gums. 

IMamond. 

Mica. 

AU  vitiiflcations. 

Ghss. 

Jet 

Wax. 

Sulphur. 

Resins. 

Amber. 

Outta-percha. 

Shellac. 

Ebonite. 


The  oonductor  commonly  employed  for  conveying  the  current  from 
voltaic  batteries,  and  magneto  and  dynamo-eleotrio  Tnachines  to  the 
depositing  baths,  as  also  for  suspending  the  anodes  and  objects  to  be 
coated  with  metal,  is  copper,  which,  besides  being  the  second  best 
conductor,  has  the  advantage  of  being  compaiatively.oheap  and  readily 
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procurable,  while  its  extreme  pliability  renders  it  easy  to  adapt  to  the 
Tarions  purposes  of  eleotro-depoaition.  The  copper  wire  employed  for 
transmitting  the  cnzrent  from  Toltaio  batteries  of  moderate  dimensions 
may  be  from  i^  to  f  inch  in  thickness,  while  the  wire,  or  **  cable  "  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  nsed  to  connect  powerful  magneto  and  dynamo- 
electric  machines  with  the  depositing  tanks  is  generally  from  half  to 
one  inch  in  diameter ;  these  leading  wires  are  sometimes  insulated  by 
being  covered  with  gutta-percha  or  other  insulating  material. 

Belativ*  OoBdiiotliis  Power  of  Biotals. — ^The  following  table  gives 
the  relative  conducting  powers  of  pure  metals  and  other  conductors, 


SUver     .       .       . 

.   lOO'O 

Thallium 

.        .    9*2 

Copper    . 

.    99*9 

Lead     .       . 

.        .8-3 

Gold 

•    779 

ArBsnio .       .       . 

.        .    4-8 

Zinc 

.    ag-o 

Antimony 

.        .    4-6 

Cadmium 

•    237 

Mercury        • 

.    r6 

Palladium 

.    18*4 

Bismuth 

.     X'2 

Platinum 

.    18*0 

Graphite 

*o69 

Cobalt     . 

.       .    172 

Gas  Coke 

.      '038 

Nickel     . 

.    I3'x 

Bnnsen's  Coks 

*025 

Tin         .       .       . 

.    13-4 

It  win  thus  be  seen  how  nearly  silver  and  copper  approximate  each 
other  in  conducting  power,  and  how  greatly  the  conductivity  of  metals 
diminishes  after  gold  is  reached.  The  conduction-resistance  of  liquids, 
as  compared  to  metals,  is  enormous ;  for  example,  if  that  of  copper  at 
32^  Fahr.  equals  i,  those  of  the  following  liquids  are- 


Nitric  acid  at  55^  Fahr.   •       •       .       .       . 
Sulphuric  acid  diluted  to  1^  at  68**  Fahr. 
Saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  at  $&*  Fahr, 

„  f,  sulphate  of  zinc      .       . 

„  „  sulphate  of  copper  at  48^  Fahr. 

Difltllled  ifater  at  59**  Fahr.     .       .       ... 


976,000 

1,032,020 

2,903,538 

15,861,267 

16,885,520 

6,754,2o8/X)0 


Deflnitloa  of  BlMtsloal  Tenna^— The  late  Fjrofessor  T.  dark- 
ICaxwell  and  Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin,  in  their  report  *'  On  Standard 
Electrical  Besistances,'!  as  members  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
British  Association,*  adopted  the  following  definitions  of  the  terms 
electromotive  force,  resietanee^  current,,  and  quantity ^  which  are  now 
generally  accepted. 

JEbetromotive  Force. — By  this  term,  which  is  frequently  written 


*  Beporty  1863. 
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E.M.F.,  is  to  be  understood  that  quiilit^  of  a  Yoltaic  battery  or  other 
sonrceof  electriciiyi  in  yirtoe  of  which  it  tends  to  do  work  bythe  transfer 
of  electricity  from  one  point  to  another,  and  this  force  is  measnzed  by 
measuring  the  work  done  during  the  transfer  of  a  giyen  quantitj  of 
eleotrioity  between  these  two  points.  Br.  Joule  proved  that  whether 
the  work  done  be  mechanical,  chemical,  or  thermal,  it  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  current,  to  the  titns  during  which  it  acts,  and  to 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  The  electromoti-re  force  is,  in  foot,  the 
etrength  or  power  of  the  current  to  oyercome  resistance.  The  unit  of 
electromolaTe  force  adopted  in  this  country  is  termed  a  volt, 

JSl0ctrieal  Beiittanee. — ^By  this  term  is  understood  that  quality  of  a 
oonductor  in  which  it  prevents  the  performance  of  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  a  given  time  by  a  given  electromotive  force. 
The  resistanoe  of  a  conductor  is,  therefore,  inversely  proportional  to 
the  work  done  in  it  when  a  given  electromotive  force  is  maintained 
between  tlie  two  ends.    The  unit  of  resistance  is  termed  an  ohm, 

JBUdrieal  Current, — ^By  this  term  is  meant  the  cause  of  the  peculiar 
properties  possessed  by  a  conductor  used  to  join  the  opposite  poles  of 
«  voltaic  battery  ;  namely,  those  of  exerting  a  force  on  a  magnet  in 
its  neighbourhood ;  of  decomposing  certain  compound  bodies  called 
eUetrolfteey  when  any  part  of  the  conductor  is  formed  of  such  com- 
pound bodies ;  or  of  producing  currents  in  neighbouring  conductors  as 
lliey  approach  or  recede  from  them. 

QuantUy. — ^The  force  with  which  one  electrified  body  acts  upon 
maoiher  at  a  oonstant  distance,  varies  under  different  circumstances. 
'When  the  force  between  the  two  bodies,  at  this  constant  distance  and 
separated  by  air,  is  observed  to  increase,  it  is  said  to  be  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  electricity,  and  the  quantity  at  any  spot  is 
defined  as  proportional  to  the  force  with  which  it  acts  through  air  on 
some  other  constant  quantity  at  a  distance.  If  two  bodies  charged 
with  a  given  quantity  of  electriciiy  are  incorporated,  the  single  body 
thus  composed  will  be  charged  with  the  sum  of  the  two  quantities. 

Intetmtff,—^^  Latimer  Clark  pointed  out*  that  the  expression 
intenntfff  as  ordinarily  used,  involves  two  perfectiy  distinct  qualities, 
viz. :  tetuion,  or  electromotive  foree^  or  electric  potential^  and  quantity.  All 
-tihe  most  striking  properties  of  electricity,  such  as  the  decomposition 
of  water  and  salts,  the  combustion  of  metals,  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer,  the  attraction  of  the  electro-maguet,  and  the  physiolo- 
gical effects  of  the  current  are  really  dependent,  as  regards  their 
magnitude  and  energy,  solely  on  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing. 
Hidr  greater  energy,  when  the  tension  is  increased,  is  an  indirect 
effect  due  not  to  that  tension,  but  to  the  increased  quantity  which 

*  «  Proceedings  of  the  Koyal  Institation,''  March  15th,  x86x. 
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paaflOfl  in  a  given  time  by  reason  of  the  increased  tension.    The  xadt 
of  cnrrent  strength  is  termed  an  umpire. 

litmpla  aad  Coooipoiiiid  Vottaio  OlxtHdm, — In  a  simple  voltaio 
oirole  or  battery,  in  which  the  plates  are  lazgei  the  quantitjf  of  elec- 
trioity  generated  or  set  in  motion  is  yery  considerable,  while  its 
intensity  or  power  of  overooming  resistance  is  low.  The  energy  de- 
pends on  the  size  of  the  plates,  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action 
on  the  ozidisable  metal,  the  rapidity  of  its  oxidation  and  the  speedy 
remoral  of  the  oxide.  It  is  not,  howeyer,  necessary  that  the  plates 
composing  a  simple  yoUaio  diole  should  consist  of  two  opposed  surfaces 
only ;  the  same  electrical  effect  is  obtained  if  the  plates  are  cnt  up 
into  a  number  of  pieces  and  placed  in  different  yessels,  each  contain- 
ing tiie  same  exciting  fluid,  provided  the  same  extent  of  surface  be 
preserved  and  the  pieces  be  kept  at  the  same  distance  apart.  Thus^ 
let  a  plate  of  platinum  and  another  of  amalgamated  zinc,  each  four 
inches  square,  be  immersed  at  a  distance  of  one  inch  apart  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  connected  by  a  stout  copper  wire ;  after  the  lapse 
of  a  certain  time  a  certain  quantity  of  zinc  will  be  dissolved,  and  a 
ooxresponding  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  will  be  evolved  on  the  surface 
of  the  phktinum;  now  let  each  plate  be  cut  into  four  strips,  each  i 
inch  broad  and  4  inches  long,  and  let  a  pair  of  each  metals  be  im- 
mersed, at  a  distence  of  one  inch  apart,  in  four  separate  vessels  con- 
taining dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  let  aU  the  platinum  plates  be  connected 
together  by  a  stout  copper  wire,  and  all  the  zinc  plates  by  a  similar 
wire,  and  let  the  two  wires  be  united ;  the  same  amount  of  zinc  wiU 
be  dissolved  in  the  same  time,  and  the  same  amount  of  hydrogen 
liberated,  and  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  thrown  into  droulation, 
as  with  a  single  pair ;  the  four  pairs  and  the  single  pair  are  equally 
nmple  voltaic  circles. — Noad. 
If,  howeyer,  instead  of  uniting  all  the  plates  together  in  two  sepa- 
rate groups,  as  above,  we 
aUemate  tiie  series  by  con- 
necting the  zinc  of  one 
cell  with  the  platinum  of 
the  next  cell,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  whole 
series,  as  in  Fig.  52,  by 
which  arrangement  a  zino 
plate  will  be  at  one  end  of  the  series,  and  a  platinum  plate  at  the  oth^, 
the  amount  of  zinc  dissolved  and  hydrogen  set  free  will  be  precisely  the 
same  as  before,  but  the  electromotive  force  ie  ineretued  fourfold;  the  fv- 
eietancee  are  at  the  same  time  still  further  increased,  for  while  in  the 
former  arrangement  a  stratum  of  liquid  4  inches  wide  and  I  inch  thick 
had  to  be  traversed  by  the  current,  in  the  second  arrangement  it  has  to 


Fig.  52. 
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paM  Uaougli  4  separate  mcheB  of  liqnid,  eaoli  I  inch  in  wid&.  B7 
tlua  latter  xnethod  of  oonneoting  the  plates,  however,  there  is  a 
atartiiig-point  of  potrer  in  each  cell,  whereby-  each  oontrilmtes  its 
energy  in  urging  forward  the  current,  and  thongh  the  quantity  of 
electricity  is  not  greater  than  when  the  plates  were  arranged  as  a 
single  pair,  its  intensity  (electroaiotiTe  force)  or  power  of  oYerooming 
resistance  is  greatly  increased,  and,  within  certain  limits,  this  power 
18  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  couples  arranged  in 
aJtsBnate  series.  This  azrangement  constitates  a  campoimd  voltaic 
circle^  or  eomp<nmd  battery. 

Itealrtanoe :  Olmi'a  &aw« — "Eren  under  the  most  fayourable  con- 
ditions, it  is  well  known  that  from  a  Toltaic  battery  we  never  get  a 
full  equivalent  of  electnu»l  power  in  retom  for  the  chemical  action 
which  takes  place  within  the  battery  cell,  and  this  loss  of  power  is 
due  to  internal  rMw^oMM  within  the  battery  itself,  and  this,  as  we  have 
shown,  isoveroome  when  several  cells  are  connected  in  alternate  series, 
that  is  theainoof  one  oeU  with  thetsopperof  the  next,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  series.  External  renetanee  is  that  which  opposes  the 
current  in  the  conducting  wires,  the  electrolyte,  or  other  body 
employed  to  complete  the  circuit.  A  current  which  is  not  mudi 
affected  by  external  resistance  is  said  to  possess  considerable  electro- 
motive force,  or  in  other  words  is  of  **  high  intensity." 

We  are  indebted  to  Flx)fe6Bor  Ohm,  of  Nuremberg,  for  an  exposition 
of  the  causes  which  influence  the  quantity  of  electricity  obtained  in 
a  Yoltaic  circuit,  who  investigated  the  subject  mathematically,  and 
his  f ormults  haye  been  verified  experimentally  by  Daniell,  Wheatstone, 
and  others,  and  are  regarded  as  the  basis  on  which  aU  other  investi- 
gations that  have  since  been  made  reUttive  to  the  force  of  the  current 
are  founded.  Ohm's  law  may  be  thus  briefly  defined :  the  strength 
or  force  of  the  current  is  equal  to  the  electromotive  force  divided  by 
the  resistance  in  the  circuit ;  thus,  if  we  take  f  to  denote  the  actual 
force  of  the  current,  that  is  its  power  to  produce  heat,  magnetism, 
chemical  action,  &c.,  b  the  electromotive  force,  and  B  the  resistance, 
of  the  wires  and  electrolytes,  then 

F  =  E 

Ohm's  law  may  also  be  explained  as  follows*  : — 

1.  The  volume  or  strength  of  the  current  in  any  circuit  is  found  by 
dividing  the  value  of  ihe  E.M.F.  (as  measured  by  the  difference  of 
potential  existing  in  the  circuit)  by  the  value  of  its  total  resistance. 

2.  The  resistance  in  any  circuit  is  found  by  dividing  the  value  of 
the  E.K.F.  by  the  value  of  the  current. 
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3.  Hie  E.1C.F.  in  any  (drcnit  is  found  by  multiplying  the  Talne  of 
iha  remstftnoe  contained  in  it  by  the  value  of  the  cuirent  traveraing  it. 

4.  The  quantity  of  electricity  produced  in  any  circuit  ia  found  by 
multiplying  the  value  of  the  current  by  the  time  during  which  the 
ooirent  flows. 

Hie  term  quantity  in  its  proper  aignificanoe  refers  solely  to  9t4Uie  and 
not  to  dynamic  electricity,  although  tiie  duration  of  the  dynamic  efleot 
depends  upon  the  quantity  originally  present. 

When  the  conductor  or  storage  battery  is  discharged,  by  joining  its 
poles  to  a  conductor,  the  conductor  is  iarayersed  by  the  current.  If 
the  conductor  has  a  great  resistance,  it  will  require  considerable  tinu 
lor  the  whole  to  pass,  and  thus  the  current  will  be  a  comparatively 
weak  one.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  ia 
small,  the  whole  quantity  will  pass  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  the 
current  will  be  a  much  stronger  one. 

If  we  increase  the  number  of  elements  of  a  voltaic  battery ,. 
arranging  them  in  alternate  series,  we  increase  the  tension,  urging 
the  electricity  f  orwazd,  but  at  the  same  time  we  increase  the  amount  of 
resistance  offered  by  the  liquid  portion  of  the  circuit ;  so  that,  pro- 
vided in  both  cases  the  circuit  be  completed  by  a  competent  conductor, 
such  as  a  stout  copper  wire,  we  obtain  the  same  results  in  both  cases, 
the  electromotive  forces  and  the  resistances  being  increased  by  an 
equal  amount.  The  resistance  includes  the  resistance  of  the  con- 
ducting wires,  the  electrolyte,  and  the  resistance  of  tiie  liquid  and 
elements  of  the  battery  itsdf .  The  resistance  of  the  battery  is  found 
to  decrease  in  exact  proportion  as  the  sur&ce  is  increased,  and  tho 
resistance  of  the  wire  is  direcUy  as  its  length,  and  inversely  propor* 
tional  to  its  section. 

AppMcatlon  of  Olu&'s  &aw  to  Ctampeniid  Veltalo  Olgolao. — 
Since  each  pair  of  elements  of  a  voltaic  battery  contributes  its  own 
E.M.F.  to  the  current,  it  follows  that  the  whole  E.M.F.  will  be 
proportional  to  the  nimiber  of  pairs,  provided  they  are  all  equal.  The 
following  general  law  has  been  established  by  Wheatstone : — 

1.  The  electromotive  force  of  a  voltaic  currant  varies  with  the 
number  of  the  elements  and  with  the  nature  of  the  metals  and  liquida 
which  constitute  each  element,  but  is  in  no  degree  dependent  on  the 
dimensions  of  any  of  their  parts. 

2.  The  resistance  of  ea<ji  element  is  directiy  proportional  to  the 
distances  of  the  plates  from  each  other  in  tiie  liquid,  and  to  the 
specific  resistance  of  the  liquid,  and  is  also  inversely  proportional  to 
tiie  surface  of  tiie  plates  in  contact  with  the  liquid. 

3.  The  resistance  of  the  connecting  wire  of  the  dxcuit  is  directiy 
proportional  to  its  length  and  to  its  specific  resistance,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  its  section. 
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The  renstanoeB  of  dlfierant  metals  axe  inTenely  as  their  condiioting 
powere^  and  their  condiiotiyity  ia  greatly  influenced  by  temperatniei 
as  -win  be  seen  in  the  foDowing  table  by  Dr.  ICatthiessen : — * 


ICetal-Pan. 


Silver  (hard  dfswn) 
Cooper  (hard  drawn)  . 
Gold  (hard  drawn) .    . 

Zinc 

Cadmium 

Cobalt  ...... 

Iron  (hard  drawn)  .    . 

Nickel 

Tin 

TfaalUmn 

Lead 

ArBsnicnm     «... 

Antimony 

Bismath    ..... 


CondootiTify. 


CondaotiTifer  at  aia*. 


SilTwatja^azoo. 


At  3a* 

XOO'OO 

99*95 
77-96 
29'oa 
23-72 
i7*aa 
z6-8i 

i3*n 
13*36 
9'i6 
8-33 
476 
4' 62 
1245 


Ataxao 

71-56 
7027 

5590 
20*67 
i6*77 


8*67 

5*86 

333 
3*26 
0878 


SilTarat 


Eaohioatkl  oooi* 
pared  with  itMtt  at 


3a'*sioo. 


100*00 

93*20 
78-11 
28-89 

23*44 


X2*za 


8-18 
465 

4*55 
1*227 


7i'56 
70-31 
71-70 
71*23 
70*70 


7o*xx 
68-$8 

7039 
6988 

7054 
70-51 


■•* 


I 


p.e, 

28*44 
29-69 

2830 
28*77 

99*30. 


29*89 
31*43 
29'6z 
30-13 
29*46 
29-69 


Blactcleal  mdta. — ^There  haa  been  xnndh  diyersity  amongst  English 
and  Continental  eLeotrioians  aa  to  the  bestsystem  of  electrical  measure- 
meat  to  be  founded  on  the  -various  theories  of  Ohm,  Weber,  Thomson, 
Ampire^  axid  others ;  but  we  may  take  it  as  a  general  rule  that  in  this 
conniay  the  VoU  is  accepted  aa  the  unit  of  elecizomotiTe  force,  the 
Ohm,  the  unit  of  resistance,  and  the  Ampire,  the  unit  of  quantity,  or 
coxrent  strength,  whioh  determines  the  amount  of  electric  work  done 
in  a  giyen  time.  In  estimating  the  electric  power  of  a  dynamo- 
eleoiria  xnachine,  its  electromotiYe  focoe  is  giyen  in  yolts,  its 
resistance  in  ohms,  and  its  quantity  or  strengttL  is  giyen  jn  amperes ; 
thus,  a  Tnft/\lifaft  for  depositing  copper  (which  does  not  require  a 
current  of  high  tension)  may  haye  an  electromotiye  force  of  i  or  2 
yolts,  with  a  resistance  of  0-5  ohm,  and  a  current  of  800  or  900,  or 
more  amperes.  We  lately  heard  of  a  machine  giying  a  foxoe  of  1,500 
amperes. 

The.yolt  is  also  called  the  unit  of  potential,  and  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  potential  which  nonnally  exists  between  the  poles  of 
a  single  sulphate  of  copper  cell  (being  about  95  per  cent,  of  it),  and 
for  approximate  calculatioxis  may  be  considered  equiyajlei^t  to  it,    B^ 

■ 

•  <<Fhili»ophical  Transactionfly''  X858  and  X862 ;  and  ''Flroc.  Boy.  Soc.,** 
ToL  zii.  p.  472. 
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oUier  words,  a  Daniell  oell  is  a  little  more  than  a  Yolt,  the 
tioDS  at  it  Talne  hy  different  experimentaliHte  being  as  below  :-«- 

Weraer  Siemens x'zo6Tolt. 

Latimer  Olsik z'079    „ 

Sir  W.  Thomson z'oza    „ 

F.  Kolransch 1*138    „ 

aieeivoiiiotlvie  Fovoe  of  BatteKteSi — ^The  following  table,  after 
Fenini,  gives  the  E.M.F.  of  Tszioiis  batteries,  in  volts,  and  will  be 
Teiy  useful  for  referenoe : — 

TABLE  OF  ELECTBOMOnVE  FOBCE  OF  BATTERIES. 


Kams  of  Element. 


Wollsston 


Smee  •    •    •    • 


Daniell    .    . 


Lsdsnch^    . 


Msii^Davey    • 


Qfoye*    •    • 


Go&stitiiUon. 


• 


Amalgamated  sine  and 
copper  in  dilate  snl- 
phorie  acid  (z  :  12) 

Amalgamated  zinc  in 
solpnarie  add,  plati- 
nised silver,  or  plati- 
num in  solphnric  acid 
(z  :  Z2) 

Amalgamated  zinc  in 
solphnric  acid  (z  :  4) ; 
copper  in  aatnrated  so- 
lution of  copper  sul- 
phate . 

zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (z  :  li);  *copper 
in  saturated  solution 

Zinc  in  sal-ammoniac;^ 
carbon  with  manganese 
peroxide  in  sal-ammo- 
niac 

Zinc  in  solution  of  com-S 
mon  salt;  carbon  itlth  I 
manganeee  peroxide  in  [ 
common  salt  solution   J 

Zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  f 
acid  (z  :  12) ;  carbon •{ 
in  mercnrons  sulphate  I 

Zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (z :  zs);  ^Uuinum 
in  fuming  nitric  acid 

Zinc  in  dimte  sulphuric 
acid  (z :  Z2) ;  platinum 
in  nitric  add  of  z*38 
sp.  gr. 


0-886 
0-86Z 
07Z9 

Z-098 
Z'zoy 

0*541 

Z-Z93 

1*079 
1*079 
1*079 
Z-079 

0-978 
0-98 

I-48Z : 
1*561 : 

Z-942 
1*259 

1*493 
z-36o 
z-34 

1*524 
1*542 
z*482 
1*440 

1*956 


'•524 
1*542 


Autiuoitf. 


Gbik  and  Sabine. 

Sprague. 

De  la  Bive. 

Clark  and  Sabine, 

Sprague. 

De  la  Rive. 

Nadari. 

Claris  and  Sabine. 
Sprague. 
De  la  Rive. 
Naclari. 

Clark  and  Sabine. 
Du  Moncd. 

Clark  and  Sabine* 
Sprague. 
De  la  Bive. 
Beetz. 

Sprague. 
Nadari. 
Du  Moncd. 

Clark  and  Sabine. 
Sprague. 
Nadari. 
Du  Moncd. 

Clark  and  Sabine. 


Clark  and  Sab 
Sprague. 
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TABLE  OF  ELECTEROMOnVE  FORGE  {emimittd). 


Name  of  Elenunt. 


fjfBllM 


OouUlntloiL 


Zine  in  dilute  aidpbarie'^ 
acid  (x  :  is) ;  carbon  V 
in  fuming  niuic  acid   J 

23nc  in  dUnto  mlphnrlc^ 
acid  (z:i2);  earbon  I 
in  nitno  add  of  1*38  | 
ap.ffr.  J 

Zinc  In  dilate  solpbnric^ 
acid  (x  :  xa) ;  carbon  t 
in  biebiomate  of  potas-  [ 
iiom  J 

Zinc  and  carbon  in  bl-\ 
chromate  of  potaaainm  / 


moilTe 

Force  in 

Yolto. 


1-964 
1-95 

1-888 

1*941 
z*88o 

2*028 
1-905 

2*Z20 
1-825 


Anthorltf. 


Clark  and  Sabine. 
Da  Moncel. 

Clark  and  Sabine. 

Beets. 

Naclari. 

Clark  and  Sabine. 

Spragae. 

Naclari. 

Naclari. 


meoiroifUiO  OUartfleatton  of  WOmnrnktm, — The  following  table 
Sadicatee  the  electzio  relatioinB  of  simple  or  elementary  bodies  to  each 
other,  bat  is  sabject  to  modifications,  and  indeed  reversal  of  order, 
acoosding  to  the  natore  of  the  excitiiig  floid  in  which  the  pairs  of 
elements  maj  be  immersed.  The  list  will,  however,  prove  osefnl  as  a 
general  goide.  In  the  first  oolomn  of  negative  bodies,  each  element  is 
to  be  considered  negative  to  all  belotc,  and  positive  to  all  above  it,  and 
the  same  applies  to  ihe  second  colonm  of  potitvoe  bodies.  The  elements 
are  therefore  negative  or  positive  only  in  relation  to  each  other ;  as 
an  example,  if  a  oomponnd  of  oxygen  and  chlorine  be  electrolysed,  the 
former  woold  go  to  the  poHtive  and  the  chlorine  to  the  negative 
electrode ;  if  the  compound  were  composed  of  ehlari$t^  and  phosphorus, 
the  chlorine  would  then  go  to  the  positive,  and  the  phoephoras  to  the 
negative  pole : — 


Eleotro-negatiTB  Elements. 
Oxygen. 
Salpbar. 
Selenium. 
Nitrogen. 
Fluorine. 
Chlorine. 
Bromine. 
Iodine. 
Phosphorus. 
Arsenic, 
d^romium. 
Vanadium. 


Eleotzo-positiTe  Elements. 
Potassium. 
Sodiam. 
Lithium. 
Barium. 
Strontium. 
Calcium. 
Magnesium. 
Aluminium.  : 

Uraninm. 
Manganese. 
Zinc. 
Iron. 
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BlednMUgatlTe  El0m«n(B. 
Tongsten,. 
Boron. 
Ctrbon. 
Antimony. 
TeUuiinm. 
Titanium. 
Silicon. 
Hydrogen. 


ElMteO"POHltiT0 

Nickel. 

Cobalt. 

Oadmlnm. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

Bionnth. 

Copper. 

Bilyer. 

Hereniy. 

Palladionu 

FUtinam. 

Gold. 

In  the  f  oiregoing  pages  we  Iiave  briefly  dwelt  upon  beooIi  iheoretioal 
oonsiderstionB  as  are  more  directly  oonneoted  with  the  prindplea  of 
eleotrolyBis  explained  in  the  preyious  chapter ;  for  a  more  intimate 
aoquaintanoe  with  the  principles  of  Toltaio  and  dynamic  electaioity ,  we 
mnst  again  refer  the  reader  to  Noad*s  ' '  Text-Book  of  Electricity^ ' '  and 
the  nmnerons  other  treatises  upon  electrical  sdenoe  of  recent  date. 


CHAFTER  VII. 

ELfflTTEO-DEPOSinON  OP  COPPER. 

Baetro^ing  b;  Slngls-call  Frocoa.— Cap^liig  Oolni  ind  MsdkU.— Honld- 
lug   lUteiiala. — QatU-parctu.— FUallc     OntU-perohB.— Ontt«-p«talia 
uid  Uuio*  01iia.^Be«ir«x.—8amng-intx,—at«utne.— Stearic  Acld^- 
'  Fnriblc  MKil.— EluUo  Honldlog  HiUfUl— Plutat  of  Pull. 

It  nuiy  foirlj  be  taiA  that  the  dlBooreir  of  the  cle(rtn%pe  pn>- 
oen  fanned  the  boms  of  the  whole  eleotnlTiio  indiuti^ ;  Kod,  In 
its  epphoatdona  to  vationa  putpoaee  tA  the  arts  and  to  litwaton,  It 
haa  pioTed  of  ineatiiDBble  Tslne.  While,  in  ita  in&no^,  tib«  eleeiio- 
type  prooeaa  iraa  a  aonroe  of  aoimktifio  reorealioii  to  Qtonsaiida  at 
poaona  of  all  elaaaea,  many  were  tlioae  who  aaw  in  tlie  new  prooeaa  % 
wide  field  of  reaeaich,  from  which  nmch  waa  erpeotei  and  more  haa 
been  lealiaed.  "While  Fusdaf ,  Beoqnod  and  others  were  inTcati- 
gating  Qt6  pnoeea  in  ita  more  fiij-iHBn  relatuma,  practical  men  were 
tTfing  to  apidj  it  to  vaiioDB  art  pmpoaea,  until,  in  oonne  of  tiine, 
deotootnnng  was  added  to  onr  1i«t  of  chemical  arts. 

Km  eimptaat  fonn  of  artangtanent  for  eleotfotyping  amall  objeota 
ia  known  as  tiie  "  aingle-cell "  prooeea,  wUoh  it  wHI  be  well  to  oon- 
ndet  before  deadribing  Qts  more  elaborate  apparatos  emplojad  for 
larger  work. 

Baslrutfiilnc  by  tlLa  Wnsto-Mll  Tiiiiiaaa — In  ita  mott  an^la 
form,  a  small  jar,  i^-  53i  loay  be  naed  aa  the  ontv 
Teead,  and  ia  tlua  in  placed  a  amall  ponma  oell,  made 
of  nnglaied  eBrUianware  or  biacnit  porcelain,  some- 
what taller  than  tlie  oonlaiiiing  TMael.  A.  atrip  of 
atont  aheet-ziiu,  witli  a  piece  of  copperwire  attached, 
either  by  means  of  solder  or  by  a  proper  binding 
screw,  is  placed  in  tlie  ponma  cell.  A  tatiiraltd  aoln- 
tioa  of  aolphate  of  ooppv  (Uneetone),  made  by 
diaaolTing  dyatala  of  that  gnbetance  in  hot  water.  Fig.  33. 

and  poniing  the  lignid,  when  oold,  into  the  oatm  cell. 
The  potooa  cell  ia  then  filled  to  the  game   height  as  the  copper 
solution  wiHi  a  solution  of  aal-ammomso  or  oonmon  aalt.    To  keep 
np  die  strength  of  tiie  eolation  when  in  oae  a  few  dyatals  of  gnlphata 
of  copper  an  placed  in  a  mnalin  bag,  which  is  hooked  on  to  tbs 
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edge  of  the  veflael  hy  means  of  ft  short  copper  hook,  and  the  iMg 
aUowed  to  dip  a  little  imj  into  the  liquid.  The  prepared  mould  is 
oomiected  to  the  end  of  the  wire  (which  is  bent  in  this  f)  form)  and 
gently  lowered  into  the  solution,  when  ihe  whole  arrangement  is 
complete.  In  place  of  the  porous  cell  the  zino  maj  be  wrapped  in 
sereral  folds  of  brown  paper,  enclosing  a  little  oommon  salt,  but  the 
porous  cells  are  so  readily  obtained  that  it  is  never  worth  while  to 
seek  a  substitute  for  them.  This  simple  arrangement  will  easily  be 
understood  by  ref  ening  to  the  cut. 
A  more  oonyenient  single-cell  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  54,  in 

which  the  containing  yessel,  or  cell,  is  a  glass  or 
stoneware  jar  capable  of  holding  about  three  pints. 
In  this  is  placed  a  porous  cell  {p).  A  bar  or  plate 
of  zinc  {z)f  with  binding  screw  attached,  is  de- 
posited in  the  porous  cell ;  a  short  piece  of  copper 
wire  (tr),  for  suspending  the  mould  {m)  or  object  to 
be  copied,  has  its  shorter  end  inserted  in  the  hole 
of  the  binding-screw.  The  outer  vessel  is  about 
three  parts  filled  with  a  tatttrated  solution  of  sul* 
phate  of  copper  (e),  and  tiie  porous  cell  is  filled  to 
the  same  height  with  a  half -saturated  solution  of 
sal-ammoniao  or  common  salt.  If  the  ainc  is 
amalffamated,  however,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  used 
instead  of  tiie  latter  solution  in  the  porous  cell,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  (from  half  an 
ounce  to  one  ounce  of  acid  to  the  quart  of  copper  solution)  added. 

Amalgamating  the  Zme, — ^Pour  a  littie  dilute  solphurio  acid,  or  un- 
diluted muriatic  acid,  into  a  dish,  and,  having  tied  a  piece  of  flannel 
to  the  end  of  a  stick,  lay  the  zinc  in  the  dish  and  proceed  to  brush  the 
acid  all  over  the  plate ;  now  pour  a  little  mercury  (quicksilver)  on 
the  plate,  and  rub  it  over  the  zinc  with  the  littie  mop,  when  it  will 
readily  spread  all  over  the  surface,  giving  the  zinc  a  bright  silvery 
lustre.  It  is  important  that  the  zinc  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by 
the  acid,  otherwise  the  mercury  will  fail  to  amalgamate  with  the 
metal,  and  dark  patches  of  unamalgamated  zinc  will  appear.  The 
perforated  shelf,  or  tray,  in  the  engraving  is  a  receptacle  for  crystals 
of  solphate  of  copper,  which,  being  placed  upon  it,  gradually  become 
dissolved  while  the  deposit  of  copper  is  going  on,  and  thus  re-supply 
the  solution  as  it  becomes  exhausted,  whereby  the  operation  progresses 
uniformly. 

To  prepare  the  copper  solution  for  small  experimental  purposes, 
dissolve  about  10  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  i  quart  of  hot 
water  and  stir  until  the  crystals  are  all  dissolved ;  then  set  the  vessel 
aside  until  cold,  when  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  carefully  poured  into 
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tliA  depositing  oell.  When  nnmnalgamatec!  zmo  ia  naed  in  the  ginyle- 
oeU  anangement  the  sulphate  of  oopper  should  be  simply  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  salt  without  that  addition  of  aoid,  though  a  ftw  drapt 
onfy  may  he  added  with  advantage. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  sulphate  of  oopper  should  be 
jmre.  The  ozystals  should  be  of  a  rich  dark  blue  colour  and  absolutely 
free  from  greenish  crystals  {ntlphate  of  iron),  which  not  unfrequently 
get  mixed  with  the  oopper  salt  by  the  caielessneas  of  the  shopkeepers' 
assistants. 

GopiFlaff  Oolnfl  aad  Meflala — ^Before  eocplaining  the  various 
methods  of  obtaining  moulds  from  diflerent  objects,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  &c-8imiles  in  oopper,  let  us  see  how  we  may  employ  the 
above  apparatus  in  a  more  direct  way.  Suppose  we  desue  to  obtein  a 
copy,  in  reverse,  of  some  medal  oat  old  coin,  or  even  a  bronze  penny- 
pieoe,  having  decided  which  side  of  the  ooin  it  is  intended  to  electro- 
type— say  the  obvene  or  '*head"  side — ^we  must  first  render  the 
surface  dean  and  bright.  TbaE  may  be  very  readily  done  by  means 
oi  rottenstone  and  a  little  olive  oil,  applied  with  a  piece  of  chamois 
leather  and  briskly  rubbed  over  the  face  of  the  coin.  In  two  or  three 
minutes  the  sur&oe  will  be  snffldlfintly  bright,  whan  the  oil  must  be 
wiped  off  thoronghly  either  with  oo^on  wool  or  blotting  paper.  A 
diort  piece  of  oopper  wire  is  next  to  be  soldered  to  the  book  of  the 
ooin,  and  the  polished  side  is  then  to  be  brushed  over  with  a  softplate- 
bmsh  and  plumbago,  or  blacklead,  which  will  prevent  the  deposited 
copper  from  adhermg  to  the  medaL  In  order  to  prevent  the  oopper 
from  being  deposited  upon  the  back  and  lim  these  parts  must  be 
coated  with  some  n&n'oondtieiin^  material.  For  this  purpose  parafBn 
wax,  applied  by  gently  heating  the  medal  and  touching  it  with  the 
wax,  or  red  sealing-wax,  dissolved  in  spliit  of  wine  or  wood  spirit 
(pyxoxylio  spirit),  brushed  over  the  suzfMes  to  be  protected,  wiU 
answer  well ;  but  if  the  latter  is  employed  it  must  become  thoroughly 
dry  before  behig  placed  in  the  copper  sdlution. 

Being  thus  prepared,  the  end  of  the  conducting  wire  is  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  binding  screw  attached  to  the  zinc  and  securely  fixed  by 
turning  the  screw  m^tQ  it  grips  ihe  wire  firmly.  The  ooin  must  be 
lowered  into  the  solution  steadQy,  with  its  face  towards  the  porous 
cell,  and  if  any  air-bubbles  appear  upon  its  face  they  must  be  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  camel-hair  brush,  or,  still  better,  by  blowing 
upon  them  through  a  glass  tube.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  breathe  upon 
the  face  of  the  coin  before  placing  it  in  the  solution,  which,  by  cover- 
ing it  with  a  layer  of  moisture,  effectually  prevents  the  formation  of 
air-bubbles. 

In  about  twenty-four  hours  from  ihe  first  immersion  of  the  medal 
the  deposit  of  copper  will  generally  be  sufficiently  stout  to  bear  re- 
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moving  from  the  original,  when  the  extraneous  copper,  whioli  his 
spread  round  the  edge  of  the  depodt,  or  eieotiotypei  may  be  oarefuUy 
Ivoken  away  by  means  of  small  pliers ;  if  the  medal  be  gentily  heated 
oyer  a  small  lamp,  the  electrotype  will  readily  become  detached, 
and  will  present,  in  revarw,  a  perfect  copy  of  the  original,  in  which 
eren  the  very  &Lest  lines  will  be  accurately  reproduced.  In  its 
present  condition  the  electrotype  is  hard  and  brittle,  and  will,  there- 
fore, reqnire  careful  handling.  To  give  It  the  toughness  and  flexi- 
bility of  rolled  copper  it  is  only  necessary  to  heat  the  electrotype  to 
dull  redness,  which  may  be  conveniently  done  by  placing  it  on  a  piece 
of  sheet-iron,  and  laying  this  on  the  dear  part  of  a  fire  until  red  hot, 
when  it  must  be  withdrawn  and  the  **  type"  set  aside  to  cool.  If 
placed  in  a  yery  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  for  a  few  moments, 
then  rinsed  and  dried,  and  afterwards  brushed  over  with  a  littie  rouge 
or  whiting,  its  surface  may  be  readily  brightened. 

If  we  desire  to  obtain  a  copy  in  relief  from  our  electrotype  (also  in 
copper)  we  must  now  treat  it  as  the  tnouldf  following  the  same  routine 
as  before  in  all  respects,  by  which  we  shall  obtain  a  perfect  fao-simile 
of  the  original  coin,  whidi  may  be  mounted  and  bronzed  by  any  of 
the  processes  hereafter  given. 

Having  thus  seen  what  results  may  be  obtained  with  the  most 
simple  application  of  the  single-cell  process,  we  will  next  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  different  methods  of  obtaining  moulds  from  various 
objects,  but,  before  doing  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  several  substances  which  are  employed  in  moulding  and 
the  methods  of  preparing  them  for  use. 

Moinldliis  Materiaaa. — ^The  chief  substances  used  in  the  electro- 
typing  art  for  malring  moulds  are  gutta-percha,  wax,  and  fusible 
metal ;  other  materials,  however,  are  employed  in  certain  cases  in 
which  the  substances  named  would  be  inapplicable.  The  various 
materials  will  be  considered  under  their  separate  heads,  as  follows : — 

Chitta-psveluu — ^This  most  useful  moulding  material  is  the  concrete 
juice  of  Itonandra  Outta,  a  tree  growing  only  in  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago, and  of  other  species  of  the  same  g^us.  The  stem  of  the 
gutta-percha  tree,  which  sometimes  acquires  tho  diameter  of  5  or  6 
feet,  after  being  notched  yields  a  milky  juice  which,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  some  time,  solidifies,  and  this  constitutes  Ihe 
gfutta-percha  of  commerce.  As  imported,  it  is  in  irregular  blocks  of 
some  pounds  in  weight,  and  commonly  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  impurities  in  the  shape  of  bark,  wood,  stones,  and  earthy  matter. 
To  purify  the  crude  article  it  is  first  cut  in  thin  slices,  which  are  after- 
wards torn  into  shreds  by  machinery.  These  are  next  softened  by 
hot  water  and  afterwards  kneaded  in  a  nuutieatoTy  by  which  the  im- 
paarities  become  gradually  washed  away  by  the  water.    After  several 
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liomn  tlie  gutta-peroha  is  found  to  be  Vneadflfl  into  a  perf eody  homo* 
g«neoiia  maas,  which  la  xblled  or  drawn  into  sheets,  banda,  ftc. 

Gutta-peroha  beoomea  soft  and  plaatio  at  the  temperature  of  boQing 
water  (212®  Eahr.),  when  two  pieces  may  be  welded  together.  It  is  a 
non-oondnotor  of  deotrioity,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  beet  innUatinj^ 
materials  known ;  it  ia  impervions  to  moistore,  and  is  soaroely  at  all 
afleoted  by  either  acids  or  alkalies.  Owing  to  its  plasticity  when  soft, 
it  ia  one  of  the  most  nsefol  materials  for  making  moulds,  yielding  im- 
preasiona  which  are  exquisitely  sharp  in  the  very  finest  bnes.  When 
used  for  making  moulds  from  small  objects,  as  coins,  medallions,  or 
sealing-wax  impresaions  of  seals,  a  piece  of  gntta-peroha  of  the  re- 
quired siae  is  placed  in  hot  water  (the  temperature  of  which  should  be 
aboat  160P  Fahr.),  and,  when  sofEUdently  soft,  it  shonld  be  rolled 
while  still  wet  in  the  pahna  of  the  handa  until  it  assumes  the  form  of 
a  ban ;  it  should  then  again  be  soaked  in  the  hot  water  for  a  short 
time,  and  be  again  rolled  as  before,  care  being  taken  to  obserre  that 
the  sur&ce  of  the  ball  exhibits  no  seams  or  fissures.  When  lazger 
objects  have  to  be  copied  stout  sheet  gntta-peroha  is  used,  and  a  piece 
of  the  required  size  out  from  the  sheet,  whidh  is  softened  as  bdfore, 
then  applied  to  the  object,  and  the  necessary  pressure  given  to  secure 
a  faithful  impression. 

naatle  CKitta-p«tfluu — ^When  gutta-percha  is  steeped  for  a  few 
hours  in  benaol  or  naphtha  it  becomes  considerably  swollen ;  if  after* 
warda  soaked  in  hot  water  it  is  exceedingly  plastic,  and  requires  but 
moderate  pressure  to  obtain  most  perfect  copies  from  even  subh  fragile 
objects  aa  plaster  of  Paris  models. 

Ontta-peMha  and  Marina  aiiia. — The  following  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Qore :  gntta-peroha  2  parte,  Jeffrey's  marine  glue  i  part. 
Each  of  the  materials  is  first  to  be  cut  up  into  thin  strips ;  they  are 
then  to  be  mixed,  placed  in  a  pipkin  and  heated  gently,  with  con- 
tinual stirring,  until  the  substances  have  become  well  incorporated : 
Uie  mixture  is  now  ready  for  use,  and  should  be  rolled  into  the  form 
of  balls  before  being  applied  for  taking  impressions.  A  Tery  useful 
mixture  is  made  by  melting  thin  strips  of  gntta-peroha  as  before,  and 
adding  one-third  part  of  lard,  keeping  the  mixture  well  stirred.  It  ia 
Applied  by  pouring  it  oyer  flat  surfaces,  as  steel  plates,  &o. 

Tlssawi — ^This  is  a  very  useful  material  for  moulding,  and  may  be 
applied  either  in  the  form  of  virgin  or  white  wax,  or  the  ordinary 
eommeroial  article— yellow  beeewax.  Since  this  substance,  however, 
ia  very  commonly  adulterated,  it  may  be  useful  to  know  something  of 
its  natural  dharaoteristics.  At  the  temperature  of  32**  Pahr.  beeswax 
becomes  brittie,  at  from  $6*  to  90"^  it  becomes  soft  and  plastic,  and  it 
melts  at  about  155^  Eshr.  Mr.  B.  S.  Ptoctor  says:  <*It  beoomea 
plaatio  or  kneadable  at  about  9$"^  Fahr.,  and  its  behaviour  while  worked 
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Iwtwwm  tbe  fiziger  and  thumb  ia  oharaoterlstio.  A  pieoe  tlie  aise  of 
ft  pea  bemg  worked  in  the  hand  till  tough  -with  the  wazmth,  then 
pUtoed  upon  the  thumb  and  forcibly  atroked  down  with  the  forefinger, 
ouzIb  up,  following  the  finger,  and  ia  marked  by  it  with  longitudinal 
afareaks."  Ita  ordinary  adulteranta  are  resin,  farina,  mutton  auet, 
and  steaiine,  though  more  ponderoua  aubatanoes,  anoh  aa  plaater  of 
Paxia,  haeve  aometimea  been  detec^ted.  .  White  wax  ia  very  commonly 
adulterated  with  spennaoeti,  aometimea  to  Ihe  extent  of  two-thirda  of 
the  latter  to  one  of  wax.  Theee  aophiatioationa,  although  not  neoea- 
aaxily  fatal  to  the  preparation  of  good  moulda,  are  certainly  objection- 
able,  inaamuch  aa  it  not  unfrequently  happena  Uiat  a  wax  mould 
aplita  or  craoka,  not  alone  from  cooling  too  quickly,  but  owing  to  the 
prooonce  of  foreign  subetancea  which  impair  ita  toughnesa. 

gtallmr  TTBT — This  aubatanoe  may  be  employed  for  taking  impvea- 
aiona  of  aeala  or  create,  and  was,  indeed,  one  of  ihe  first  materials  uaed 
in  the  earlieat  days  of  electrotyping.  The  material,  however,  ahould 
be  of  good  quality,  and  only  aufSoient  heat  applied  to  melt,  without 
inflaming  it. 

Stoastaa.  Maailo  AokL — ^The  former  aubatanoe  ia  the  aolid  oon- 
atitnent  of  tallow,  and  the  latter  (steazio  add)  ia  the  aame  aubatanoe 
separated  from  fata  by  chemical  proceasea.  Either  may  be  uaed  for 
mfilring  moulds  instead  of  wax ;  but  the  late  G.  Y.  Walker  reoam- 
mended  the  following  mixture  in  preference  to  either  :-*- 

ozs. 

Spermaceti 8 

Wax 1} 

Mutton  Suet zj 

Another  formula  conaiata  of : — 

ozs. 

White  Wax 8 

Stearine 3 

Flake  White  or  Lithaige    ....         } 

The  whole  ingredienta  are  put  into  a  pipkin  and  gently  heated  over 
a  low  fire^  with  continual  atirring,  for  about  half  an  hour,  after  which 
the  mixture  ia  allowed  to  reet  until  the  exoeaa  of  lithurge  (oxide  of 
lead)  haa  depoaited.  The  clear  reaidue  ia  then  to  be  poured  into  a 
shallow  diah,  and  when  cold  ia  put  aaide  until  required  for  uae. 

FoalMa  MataL — ^Thia  alloy,  which  melta  at  the  -temperatove  of 
boiling  water,  and  in  some  preparationa  very  much  below  that  point, 
ia  very  uaeful  for  TmLTring  moulda  from  metallic  and  aome  other  objecta ; 
and  since  it  can  be  uaed  oyer  and  over  again,  and  ia  capable  of  yielding 
exceedingly  aharp  impreeaiona,  it  may  be  conaidered  one  of  the  moat 
serviceable  materiala  employed  for  auoh  puipoeea.    The  following 
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TOprmcnt  Uie  principal  fonrahB  for  fonbU  metal,  the  last  of  whioh 
melts  at  tbe  low  temperatore  of  151'*  Fahr.  or  61°  below  the  boiling 
point  of  water  :-^ 

OZS.  OSS*  ozs. 

I.  Bismuth  .       8       II.  Bismuth .  8  III.  Bismuth  8 

Lead  4  Lsad  5  Lead  4 

Tin  4  Tin  4  Tin  3 

Anttmony  i  Cadminm  2 

16  x8  x6 

The  metals  are  to  be  pnt  into  a  cmoible  or  dean  iron  ladle,  and 
melted  over  a  low  fire ;  when  thoronghly  fused,  the  alloy  is  poored 
ont  npon  a  cold  surface  in  small  buttons  or  drops,  and  these,  when 
cold,  are  to  be  again  melted  and  poured  out  as  before,  the  operations 
to  be  repeated  seyeral  times  in  order  to  ensure  a  perfect  admixture  of 
the  metals.  Another  and  better  plan  is  to  granulate  the  metal,  or 
reduce  it  to  small  grains  in  the  following  way : — ^FiU  a  tall  jar  or 
other  Tessel  with  oold  water,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  water  place  a 
litUe  chopped  straw  (about  3  inches  in  length).  When  tiie  xnetal  is 
melted,  get  an  assistant  to  stir  the  water  bzisUy  in  one  direction,  then 
pour  in  the  metal,  holding  the  ladle  at  some  distance  from  the  surface 
of  the  water ;  by  this  means  the  metal  will  be  diffused  and  separated 
into  a  considerable  number  of  small  grains.  The  water  is  then  to  be 
poured  o£f,  and  the  grains  collected,  dried,  and  re-mslted,  after  which 
another  melting  and  granulation  may  be  effected,  and  the  alloy  finally 
melted  and  cast  into  a  mould,  or  simply  poured  out  upon  a  flat  iron  or 
other  surface,  when  it  wiU  be  ready  for  future  use.  By  the  repeated 
melting,  the  alloy  loses  a  little  by  the  oxidation  of  the  metals ;  but 
since  the  heat  required  to  fuse  it  is  less^han  that  of  boiling  water,  the 
loss  is  but  tzifling,  as  compared  with  the  importance  of  obtaining  a 
perfect  aUoy  of  the  yarious  metals.  It  should  be  the  practice  to 
remove  the  omcible  or  ladle  from  the  fire  the  moment  the  alloy  begins 
to  melt,  and  to  depend  upon  the  heat  of  the  yessel  to  complete  the 
fusion. 

aiMrtlo  Xonldliis  XatsviaL — ^For  making  moulds  from  objects 
which  are  much  under  cut,  in  which  case  neither  of  the  foregoing  sub- 
stances would  be  available,  an  eLastio  material  is  employed  which  has 
the  same  composition  as  that  from  which  printers*  rollers  are  made, 
that  is  to  say,  a  mixture  of  glue  and  treacle,  the  formula  for  which 

is: — 

ozs. 

Oloe  of  the  best  quality    .        .  .12 

Treacle     .       •       .       •  •        •         3 

^5 
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glass  rod  or  strip  of  wood  before  immersing  the  moidd,  especially  if  it 
lias  been  preyiously  used  for  eleotrotjping ;  if  this  is  not  done,  the 
deposit  may  become  irregular  in  thickness.  4.  The  plmnbagoed 
mould  should  not  be  disturbed  until  its  entire  surface  is  coyered  with 
copper.  A  few  moments  after  immersion,  a  bright  pinMsh  red 
deposit  of  copper  will  be  obserred  at  the  end  of  the  wire,  which  in  a 
ahort  time  will  radiate  in  the  direction  of  the  plumbagoed  surface, 
and  this  will  gradually  extend  whereyer  this  conducting  medium  has 
been  spread  with  the  brush,  proyided  the  operation  has  been  con- 
ducted with  proi>er  care,  and  an  uniform  coating  obtained. 

TMatm«Bt  of  tlM  BtocU'otyy. — ^A  sufficiently  stout  deposit  of 
copper,  upon  a  gutta-percha  mould  of  a  small  coin,  may  generally  be 
obtained  in  about  two  days,  or  eyen  in  less  time,  under  the  most 
f ayourable  conditions ;  but  it  is  not  adyisable  to  attempt  to  separate 
the  electrotype  from  the  mould  while  the  deposit  is  yery  thin,  other- 
wise the  former  may  become  broken  in  the  operation.  Assuming  the 
deposit  to  be  thick  enough,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  the  end  of 
the  wire  connected  to  the  mould  with  a  pair  of  cutting  pUera  or  a  file, 
after  which  the  superfluous  copper  may  be  remoyed  from  the  outer 
edge  by  breaking  it  away  with  the  pliers,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
the  "  type  "  itself.  The  mould  may  then  be  placed  in  hot  water  for 
a  moment,  when  the  electrotype  will  readily  separate  from  the  gutta- 
percha. In  Older  to  giye  additional  solidity  to  the  electrotype,  it  should 
be  backed  up  with  pewter  solder,  which  may  easQy  be  done  as  follows : — 
Put  a  small  piece  of  zinc  into  about  a  teaspoonfulof  hydrochloric  acid 
(muriatic  acid) ;  when  the  efferyescence  which  takes  place  has  ceased, 
brush  a  little  of  the  liquid,  which  is  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc, 
oyer  the  back  of  the  electrotype,  and  then  apply  solder  by  means  of  a 
moderately-hot  soldering  iron,  until  the  entire  surface  is  tinned,  as  it 
is  called,  when  a  further  supply  of  solder  should  be  run  on  to  the 
back  to  g^ye  the  required  solidity.  When  this  is  done,  the  rough 
edge  of  the  electrotype  should  bo  rendered  smooth  with  a  keen  file. 

Bronsiiis  tlM  Bl^etarotype. — ^To  impart  an  agreeable  bronze  ap- 
pearance to  the  type,  it  should  first  be  cleaned  by  brushing  it  with 
"^■•'x)nate  of  potash  (about  half  a  teaq>oonful  in  an  ounce 
applying  at  the  same  time  a  little  whiting.    An 
jnih  may  be  used  for  thia  purpose,  and  after  brisk 
/pe  must  be  well  rinsed  in  clean  water.    The  bronze 
*   '  ren  by  brushing  oyer  it  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of 

.tun  to  an  ounce  of  water) ;  when  the  desired  tint  is 
V  maqp  ^  ^^^  is  to  be  rinsed  with  hot  water  and  allowed  to  dry. 
«nay  be  yaried  from  a  delicate  oliye-brown  to  deep  black, 
J^og  to  the  proportion  of  platinum  salt  employed.    A  few  drops 
.itSphide  of  ammonium  in  water,  or,  still  better,  a  few  grains  of 
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The  ghie  ib  first  to  be  ooyered  -with  eold  -water  and  allowed  to  ataud 
for  at  least  twelve  honrs,  bj  which  time  it  should  be  perfetlj  soft 
throoghont.  The  excess  of  -water  is  then  to  be  poured  off,  and  the 
-vessel  placed  in  a  sanoepan  or  other  oonvenient  ntensil,  containing  a 
litUe  -water,  and  heat  applied  until  the  glue  is  completely  melted> 
which  may  be  aided  by  frequent  stirring.  When  quite  melted,  pour 
in  the  treacle,  and  again  stir  until  perfect  incorporation  of  the 
ingredients  is  effected,  when  the  composition  may  be  set  aside  to  cool 
until  required  for  use.  To  check  evaporation  and  consequent  drying 
of  the  surface,  the  vessel,  when  the  material  is  quite  cold,  may  be 
inverted  over  a  piece  of  clean  paper,  by  which,  also,  it  -will  be  pro- 
tected from  dust.  The  compound  thus  formed  is  exceedingly  elastic, 
and  may  readily  be  separated  from  models  even  when  severely 
undercut.  Owing  to  the  mhibility  of  this  composition,  however,  some 
care  is  neoeasaiy  in  using  it,  ol^iennse  it  will  become  partially  dis- 
solved in  the  copper  solution  or  both.  This  is  more  likely  to  occur, 
however,  when  the  solutions  are  of  less  strength  than  saturated,  by 
which  term  -we  understand  that  the  water  present  holds  as  much 
sulphate  of  copper  in  solution  as  it  is  capable  of  doing.  Various 
remedies  for  overcoming  this  disadvantage  will  be  given  when 
treating  of  the  methods  of  obtaining  moulds  from  the  material. 

naster  of  Farts^ — ^This  substance  is  also  used  for  mould-making, 
either  from  metallic  or  natural  objects ;  but  the  plaster  should  be  of  -tiie 
finest  quality,  such  as  is  used  by  Italian  image  makers  for  the  wtfaee 
of  their  work,  and  not  the  coarse  material  usually  sold  in  the  shops. 
The  plaster  should  he  fresh  when  purchased  and  preserved  in  a  closely- 
covered  jar  until  required  for  use. 

Ha-ring  th-us  far  considered  the  materials  used  in  making  moulds 
for  electrotype  purposes,  we  will  next  explain  the  methods  of  applying 
them,  confining  our  observations  to  the  more  simple  examples  in  the 
initial  stages  of  the  process. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ELEOTBO-DEPOSITXON  OF  COFFER  {eonimutd). 

Moolding  in  Oatta-peroha.— Plnmbagoing  the  Mould.— -Treatment  of  the 
Electrotype.— Bronzing  the  Electrotype.— Moolda  of  Sealing-vaz.— 
Copying  Plaster  of  Paris  Hedallions.— Preparing  the  Mould.— Plnmba- 
going.— Clearing  the  Mould.— Wax  Moulds  from  Plaster  Medallions*— 
Honlds  from  Fusible  Metal. 

XonldlBiT  in  Ch&tta-p«vilUL — ^In  the  foimer  caae,  "we  explained 
how  a  copy  of  a  coin  could  be  obtained,  in  reyerse,  by  making  the 
original  act  as  the  mould.  We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to 
obtaining  f ac-simile  duplicates  in  relief,  from  impressionB  or  moulds  of 
similar  objects,  from  such  of  the  materials  described  in  the  last 
chapter  as  wiU  best  answer  the  purpose ;  and  since  the  application 
of  these  materials  in  the  simple  way  we  shall  indicate  wiU  lead  to 
an  understanding  of  the  general  principles  of  mould-making,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  student  should  endeayour  to  acquire  adroitness 
in  taking  impressions  which  will  be  perfectly  sharp  and  clear,  before 
he  attempts  to  obtain  metallic  deposits  of  copper  upon  them. 

To  obtain  a  copy  of  a  medal,  coin,  or  other  similar  object,  the  most 
conTenient  material  to  employ  is  gutta-percha.  Take  a  small  piece 
of  this  substance  and  place  it  in  hot  but  not  boiling  water  for  a  few 
minutes,  or  until  it  is  perfectly  soft ;  while  still  wet,  roll  it  between 
the  palms  of  the  hands  Tintil  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  ball ;  it  should 
then  be  replaced  in  the  water  for  a  short  time,  and  again  rolled  as 
before.  The  coin  to  be  copied  is  now  to  be  laid,  face  upward,  upon  a 
piece  of  plate-glass,  slate,  or  polished  wood.  Now  take  the  ball  of 
gutta-peroha  and  place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  coin,  and  press  it  firmly 
all  oyer  it,  from  the  centre  to  its  eireumfireneey  so  as  to  exclude  the  air, 
and  in  doing  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  occasionally  moisten  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  with  the  tongue  to  preyent  the  gutta-peroha  from 
sticking  to  them.  A  fiat  piece  of  wood  may  now  be  laid  oyer  the 
gutta-percha,  and  if  this  be  pressed  forcibly  by  the  hands  this  will 
ensure  a  perfect  impression.  After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  i»^y 
the  gutta-percha  mould  may  be  readily  remoyed  from  the  coin,'  P^" 
yided  that  the  material  has  set  hard.  y 

RnmlMColac  tlM  Moold.— Haying  thus  obtained  a  mouya  ^ni  a 
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material  whicli  is  a  non-eonduetor  of  eleotricity,  we  next  proceed  to 
give  it  a  conducting  surface,  without  which  it  wonld  be  incapable  of 
receiving  the  metallic  deposit  of  copper  which  constitutes  an  electro- 
type. For  this  purpose,  plumbago,  or  graphite,*  is  usually  employed* 
To  plumbago  the  surface  of  the  gutta-percha  mould  proceed  aa 
foUowB : — ^Hold  the  mould  between  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  &ce 
upwards ;  now  dip  a  soft  camel-hair  brush  in  finely-powdered  ]^um- 
bag^  (which  should  be  of  good  quality)  and  briskly  brush  it  all  over 
the  surface,  every  now  and  then  taking  up  a  fresh  supply  of  plumbago 
with  the  brush.  Care  must  be  taken  to  well  brush  the  powder  into 
every  crevice  of  the  impression,  and  it  is  better  to  work  the  brush  in 
eirehtf  rather  tiiian  to  and  fro,  by  which  a  more  perfect  coating  is 
obtained.  When  properly  done,  the  face  of  the  mould  has  a  bright 
metallic  lustre,  resembling  a  well-polished  (that  is  blaokleaded)  stove. 

In  Older  to  prevent  the  deposit  of  copper  £rom  taking  place  on  the 
upper  edge  (beyond  the  actual  impression),  the  plumbago  which  has 
been  accidentally  brushed  over  this  surface  should  be  removed,  which 
may  be  conveniently  done  by  rubbing  it  off  with  a  piece  of  damp  rag 
placed  over  the  forefinger.  The  mould  is  now  to  be  attached  to  the 
conducting  wire  by  gently  heating  its  longer  end  in  the  fiame  of  a 
candle  or  ignited  match,  and  then  placing  it  on  the  edge  of  the  mould, 
as  far  as  the  circumference  of  the  impression ;  by  giving  it  gentle 
pressure  it  will  become  sufficiently  imbedded;  the  wire  must  not, 
however,  be  below  the  fiat  surface  of  the  mould.  If  held  steadily 
in  the  hand  for  a  few  moments,  or  until  the  wire  and  gn^tta-percha 
have  cooled,  the  joint  will  aetf  and  the  mould  may  then  be  carefully 
laid  aside  until  the  point  of  junction  has  set  firm.  A  little  plumbago 
must  now  be  brushed  over  the  joint,  so  as  to  ensure  a  perfect  electrical 
connection  between  the  wire  and  the  plumbagoed  mould. 

The  mould  being  attached  to  the  conducting  wire,  must  now  be 
connected  to  the  zinc  by  its  binding-screws  as  before  (Fig.  54),  and  both 
should  be  immersed  at  the  same  time  in  their  respective  solutions,  but 
this  must  be  done  with  care,  otherwise  the  mould  may  become  separated 
from  the  wire.  It  may  be  well,  in  this  place,  to  call  attention  to  certain 
precautions  which,  if  carefully  followed,  will  prevent  failure,  and 
consequent  disappointment,  in  electrotyping. 

Precautions. — I.  The  solution  of  copper  to  be  used  in  the  single-cell 
apparatus  must  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  eaturated  condition, 
which  is  effected  by  keeping  the  shelf  or  tray  constantly  supplied  with 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper.  2.  The  superficial  surface  of  zinc 
(ersed  in  Uxe  porous  cell  should  not  be  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  uQuld  to  be  copied.    3.  The  solution  should  be  stirred  with  a 


*  Coinnionly  called  blaeklead,  but  in  reality  carbon  in  a  crude  state. 
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glaaB  rod  or  etrip  of  wood  before  immersmg  the  mould,  etpedallj  if  it 
lias  been  preriouflly  ufled  for  eleetrotyping ;  if  this  is  not  done,  the 
deposit  may  become  iiregular  in  thickness.  4.  The  plombagoed 
mould  should  not  be  disturbed  untU  its  entire  surface  is  ooyered  with 
copper.  A  few  moments  after  immersion,  a  bright  pinkish  red 
deposit  of  copper  will  be  obeerred  at  the  end  of  the  wire,  which  in  a 
short  time  will  radiate  in  the  direction  of  the  plimibagoed  sorfaoe, 
and  this  will  gfradually  extend  whereyer  this  conducting  medium  has 
been  spread  with  the  brush,  proTided  the  operation  has  been  con- 
ducted with  proper  care,  and  an  uniform  coating  obtained. 

nraatBunt  of  tiM  Btootrotjrpo. — ^A  sufficiently  stout  deposit  of 
oopper,  upon  a  gutta-percha  mould  of  a  small  coin,  may  generally  be 
obtained  in  about  two  days,  or  eren  in  less  time,  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to  separate 
the  electrotype  from  the  mould  while  the  deposit  is  veiy  thin,  other- 
wise the  former  may  become  broken  in  the  operation.  Assuming  the 
deposit  to  be  thick  enough,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  the  end  of 
the  wire  connected  to  the  mould  with  a  pair  of  cutting  pliers  or  a  file, 
after  which  the  superfluous  copper  may  be  removed  from  the  outer 
edge  by  breaking  it  away  with  the  pliers,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
the  ''  type  "  itself.  The  mould  may  then  be  placed  in  hot  water  for 
a  moment,  when  &e  electrotype  widl  readily  separate  from  the  gutta- 
percha. In  order  to  give  additional  solidity  to  the  electrotyx>e,  it  should 
be  backed  up  with  pewter  solder,  which  may  easily  be  done  as  follows : — 
Put  a  small  piece  of  zinc  into  about  a  teaspoonfulof  hydrochloric  acid 
(muriatic  acid) ;  when  the  effervescence  which  takes  place  has  ceased, 
brush  a  little  of  the  liquid,  which  is  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc, 
over  the  back  of  the  electrotype,  and  then  apply  solder  by  means  of  a 
moderately-hot  soldering  iron,  imtil  the  entire  surface  is  Unned,  as  it 
is  called,  when  a  further  supply  of  solder  should  be  run  on  to  the 
back  to  g^ve-  the  required  solidity.  When  this  is  done,  the  rough 
edge  of  the  electrotype  should  be  rendered  smooth  with  a  keen  file. 

Bgmnlng  tiM  BleoUulyy. — ^To  impart  an  agreeable  bronze  ap- 
pearance to  the  type,  it  should  first  be  cleaned  by  brushing  it  with 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  (about  half  a  teaspoonful  in  an  ounce 
of  water),  and  applying  at  the  same  time  a  little  whiting.  An 
ordinary  tooth-bru^  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  after  brisk 
rubbing  the  type  must  be  well  rinsed  in  clean  water.  The  bronze 
tint  may  be  given  by  brushing  over  it  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of 
platinum  (i  grain  to  an  ounce  of  water) ;  when  the  desired  tint  is 
obtained,  the  type  is  to  be  rinsed  with  hot  water  and  allowed  to  dry. 
The  tone  may  be  varied  from  a  delicate  olive-brown  to  deep  black, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  platinum  salt  employed.  A  few  drops 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  water,  or,  still  better,  a  few  grains  of 
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sulphide  of  baiiom  disflolved  in  water,  will  giye  yery  pleasmg  bronze 
tints  to  the  copper  surface,  the  depth  of  which  may  be  regulated  at 
will  by  a  longer  or  shorter  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  bronzing 
material.  If  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium  be  used,  about  5  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  water  will  produce  a  pleasing  tone  in  a  few  seconds. 
It  is  better  to  immerse  the  electrotype  in  the  liquid  (preriously 
filtered)  and  to  remove  it  the  instant  the  desired  tone  is  reached,  and 
to  place  it  at  once  in  clean  water. 

Another  method  of  bronzing  electrotypes  is  by  the  application  of 
plumbago,  by  which  very  pleasing  effects  maybe  obtained  with  a 
little  care  in  the  manipulation.  The  surface  of  the  electrotype  is  to 
be  first  cleaned  with  rotten  stone  and  oil ;  the  oil  is  then  to  be  par- 
tially removed  by  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  and  the  surface  is  next  to  be 
brushed  lightly  over  with  plumbago  (a  soft  brush  being  used)  until  a 
perfectly  uniform  coating  is  given.  It  is  next  to  be  heated  to  a  point 
that  would  singe  the  hair  of  the  blacklead  brush,  and  then  set  aside 
to  cool,  after  which  it  must  be  brushed  with  considerable  friction. 
The  tint  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  oil  allowed  to  remain,  this 
enabling  the  surface  to  retain  more  of  the  blacklead,  consequently  to 
appear  of  a  darker  colour.  The  effect  is  very  fine,  and  gives  high 
relief  to  the  prominent  parts,  from  their  getting  so  much  more  polish 
than  the  hollows,  thus  obviating  the  disagreeable  effect  which  all 
unbronzed  bass^-relievi  produce  by  reason  of  their  metallic  glare. — 
Soekin. 

The  beautiful  red  bronze  tone  which  is  seen  on  exhibition  and  other 
medals  is  produced  by  brushing  over  the  medal  a  paste  composed  of 
peroxide  of  iron  (jewellers'  rouge)  and  plumbsgo,  after  which  the 
article  is  moderatly  heated,  and  when  cold  is  well  brushed  until  it 
acquires  the  necessary  brightness  and  uniformity  of  surface.  Equal 
parts  of  fine  plumbagfo  and  jewellers'  rouge  are  m^xed  up  into  an 
uniform  paste  with  water,  and  the  cleaned  medal  is  'then  uniformly 
brushed  over  with  the  mixture,  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  the 
fingers  to  come  in  contact  with  the  face  of  the  object.  The  medal  is 
then  placed  on  a  stout  plate  of  iron  or  copper,  and  this  is  heated  imtil 
it  acquires  a  dark  colour ;  it  is  then  removed  from  the  fire  and  allowed 
to  become  cold.  It  is  next  brushed  for  a  long  time,  and  in  all 
directions,  with  a  moderatly  stiff  brush,  which  is  frequently  passed  over 
a  block  of  yellow  beeswax,  and  afterwards  upon  the  paste  of  plum- 
bago and  rouge.  The  bronzing  may  also  be  produced  by  dipping  the 
cleaned  medal  in  a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  perchloride 
and  pemitrate  of  iron ;  the  medal  is  then  to  be  heated  until  these 
salts  are  thoroughly  dry.  It  is  afterwards  brushed  as  before  with  the 
waxed  brush  until  a  pof eotly  uniform  and  bright  surface  is  obtained. 

Bronsiag  miiy  also  be  effected  by  dipping  the  medal  in  a  solatum  of 
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mlpldde  of  ammoniiua,  and  when  tluB  has  dried,  the  plumbago 
and  rouge  paste  ia  to  be  applied  as  before,  and  the  waxed  bnuh  again 
employed.  If  the  object  be  heated  after  applying  tiie  sulphide  of 
anunoninm,  a  black  bronze,  called  *'  smoky  bronze,"  is  prodooed,  and 
if  the  high  lights  be  lightly  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  chamois  leather 
dipped  in  spirit  of  wine,  a  yery  pleasing  effect  of  contrast  is  obtained. 

Moulds  of  Boaling  Waac. — ^This  material  is,  as  we  have  said,  very 
useful  for  obtaining  impressions  of  seals,  signet  rings,  and  other  small 
objects.  A  simple  way  of  taking  an  impression  in  sealing-wax  is  as 
foUowB :  Hold  a  card  oyer  a  small  benzoline  lamp,  but  not  toudhing 
the  flame  ;  now  take  a  stick  of  the  best  red  sealing-wax  and  allow  it 
to  touch  the  heated  part  of  the  paper,  working  it  round  and  round 
until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  wax  becomes  melted  upon  the  card. 
Now  place  the  card  upon  the  table,  and  haying  gentiiy  breathed  upon 
the  seal  or  signet  ring,  impress  it  in  the  usual  way.  Haying 
secured  an  impression,  out  away  the  superfluous  portions  of  the  card 
with  a  pair  of  sdssors,  and  moisten  the  wax  impreasion'with  a  few 
drops  of  spirits  of  wine.  When  this  has  apparently  dried,  proceed  to 
brush  plumbago  oyer  the  surface,  using  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  when 
perfectly  coated,  gently  heat  the  end  of  the  conducting- wire  and  apply 
it  to  the  edge  of  the  sealing-wax,  allowing  the  point  of  the  wire  to 
approach  the  edge  of  the  impression.  Now  brush  a  little  plumbago 
on  the  point,  and  connect  the  short  end  of  the  wire  to  the  binding- 
screw. 

After  haying  obtained  seyeral  electrotypes  successfully,  and  thereby 
become  an  fait  to  the  manipulation  of  the  single-cell  apparatus,  the 
student  will  naturally  desire  to  extend  ox)eratlons  to  objects  of  a  more 
important  nature,  such  as  medallions,  busts,  statuettes,  and  natural 
objects,  as  leaves,  fishes,  &c.  But  before  attempting  the  more  elabo- 
rate subjects  ^t  will  be  well  to  select,  for  our  next  operation,  one  of  a 
simpler  character,  such  as  a  plaster  of  Paris  medallion,  an  admirable 
model  to  reproduce  in  metallic  copper. 

Oopyliiff  Flaotor  of  Vaxis  KadalUosfl. — ^These  pleasing  works  of 
art,  which  may  be  obtained  at  small  cost  from  the  Italian  image 
makers,  are  specially  suited  for  the  elementary  study  of  the  electrotype 
process,  while  a  cabinet  collection  of  such  objects  reproduced  in  copper 
forma  an  exceedingly  interesting  record  of  the  manipulator's  skill  and 
perseyerance.  There  are  several  materials  from  which  moidds  from 
plaster  medallions  may  be  obtained ;  but  we  will  first  describe  the 
method  of  preparing  a  mould  with  gutta-percha.  To  render  the 
plaster  more  capable  of  bearing  the  treatment  it  will  have  to  be  sub- 
jeoted  to,  the  face  of  the  medallion  should  first  be  brushed  over  with 
boiled  linseed  oil,  and  this  allowed  to  sink  well  into  the  plaster.  After 
about  two  days  the  oil  wUl  have  sufficiently  dried  and  hardened  upon 
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the  snr&oe  to  render  the  plaster  lees  liable  to  injury.  Hie  medaJHon 
thus  prepared  is  next  to  be  provided  with  a  rim  or  ooUar  of  paeteboaid 
or  thin  aheet  tin,  which  must  be  tightly  aeonred  round  its  ciieiunf  erence 
either  by  means  of  thin  oopper  wire,  jeweller's  "binding- wire,"  or 
strong  twine.  The  rim  shoold  project  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
highest  point  on  the  face  of  the  medallion,  and  must  be  on  a  level 
with  its  base;  it  is  then  to  be  laid  upon  a  perfectly  smooth  surfaoe  until 
the  TnonMing  material  is  ready.  We  recommend  the  student  to  prac- 
tise upon  small  medallions  at  first ;  say  about  two  inches  or  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter. 

TnvKKtBM  Um  BBonld. — ^A  lump  of  gutta-peroha  is  now  to  be  taken 
of  suificient  size  to  cover  the  medallion,  fill  the  vacant  space  up  to  the 
top  of  the  rim,  and  project  above  it.  The  gutta-percha  is  to  be 
softened  in  hot  water  and  rolled  up  into  the  form  of  a  ball,  as  before 
directed,  care  being  taken  to  obliterate  all  xmww  or  cracks  by  repeatedly 
soaking  in  the  hot  water  and  rolling  in  the  hands.  It  must  on  no 
account  be  applied  until  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  as  soft  as  hot  water 
will  make  it.  To  give  additional  smoothness  to  the  surface  of  thebaU, 
it  may  be  lightly  rolled  round  and  round,  with  one  hand  only,  for  an 
instant  upon  a  polished  table  just  before  being  used.  Now  take  the 
baU  in  one  hand  and  place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  medallion ;  then  press 
it  firmly  from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference,  taking  care  not 
to  shift  it  in  the  least  degree.  The  gutta-peroha  must  be  pressed  well 
into  the  cavity,  and  when  this  is  done,  a  piece  of  fiat  wood  may  be 
placed  on  the  mass  and  this  pressed  with  both  hands  with  as  much 
force  as  possible  for  a  few  moments,  when  it  may  be  left  until  the 
gutta-peixiha  has  set  hard.  If  convenient,  a  weight  may  be  placed 
upon  ^e  board  after  havingpressed  it  with  the  hands.  In  about  half 
an  hour  the  board  may  be  removed,  and  the  mould  allowed  to  rest 
untQ  quite  cold,  when  tiie  rim  may  be  removed  and  the  mould  sepa- 
rated by  gently  pulling  it  away  frcon  the  medallion.  As  a  precaution 
against  breaking  the  plaster  medallion,  it  maybe  well  to  suggest  that 
its  back  should  bo  examined,  and  if  it  be  otherwise  than  perfeotiy  fiat, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  gentiy  rub  it  upon  a  sheet  of  glass-paper,  which 
will  readily  remove  all  irregularities  from  the  surface.  It  is  also 
important  that  the  surface  upon  which  the  medallion  is  laid,  when 
applying  the  gutta-peroha,  should  be  quite  level;  and  it  will  be 
still  beUer  if  several  folds  of  blotting-paper  are  placed  between  the 
table  and  the  medallion  before  the  necessary  pressure  is  given.  These 
points  being  attended  to,  there  is  little  fear  of  the  medallion  becoming 
broken. 

VtnaalMCOIiis. — ^The  gutta-peroha  mould  is  now  to  be  well  plnm- 
bagoed,  for  which  purpose  a  soft  brush,  such  as  jewellers  use  for 
brushing  plate  and  jewellery  that  has  been  rouged,  may  be  used,  and 
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ibis  being  frequently  dipped  into  tbe  plombago  is  to  be  UgbtiLy  but 
briskly  applied,  special  eare  being  taken  to  well  plumbago  the  hollows. 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  most  delioate  line,  even  if  imper- 
ceptible to  the  eye,  will  be  leprodnced  in  the  metallin  copy,  the 
importance  of  not  injuring  the  faoe  of  the  mould  will  become  at  once 
appazent.  It  Ib  also  absolutely  neoesaary  that  the  gutta-peroha  should 
be  of  the  best  quality,  and  since  the  same  material  may  be  used  over 
and  OTer  ag^ain,  its  flnt  cost  is  of  little  consideration. 

ClUaimg  Hm  Mould. — ^The  mould  being  well  coated  with  plum- 
bago, all  excess  of  this  material  which  has  become  spread  oyer  the 
outer  edges,  beyond  the  impression  itself,  must  be  wiped  away,  and 
the  more  completely  this  is  done  the  less  trouble  wiU  there  be  after- 
wards in  clearing  away  from  the  electrot3rpe  the  crystalline  deposit 
which,  under  any  circumstances,  forms  around  the  circumference  of  the 
electrotype.  Indeed,  when  the  student  has  once  or  twice  experienced 
the  inconyenience  of  haying  to  remoye  the  superfluous  copper  from 
his  electrotypes,  he  will  not  fail  to  exert  his  wits  to  dimiTiish  the 
labour  whic^  this  inyolyes  as  far  as  practicable,  by  eyery  possible  care 
before  the  mould  goes  into  the  copper  bath.  We  tiierefore  mge  for  his 
guidance,  that  the  remoyal  of  the  excess  of  plumbago  should  be  deemed 
one  of  the  important  details  of  lus  manipulation,  and  that  it  should  neyer 
be  neglected.  After  wiping  away  &e  excess  of  blacklead,  it  will  be 
found  a  good  plan  to  place  a  piece  of  dry  rag  on  the  forefinger  and  to 
rub  it  on  a  common  tallow  candle,  so  as  to  make  the  part  slightly 
greasy  ;  if  now  the  edge  of  the  mould  (carefully  ayoiding  the  impres- 
sion) be  rubbed  with  the  rag-coyered  finger,  this  will  effectually 
preyent  the  deposit  from  taking  place  upon  such  part ;  before  doing 
this,  howeyer,  the  conducting  wire  should  be  gently  heated  and  im- 
bedded in  the  edge  of  the  mould  as  before,  taking  care  that  the  point 
of  the  wire  touches  the  extreme  edge  of  the  impression,  and  a  perfoet 
wimeetion  between  the  wire  and  the  latter  must  be  seciued  by  apply- 
ing a  little  plumbago  with  a  camel-hair  bmsh  or  the  tip  of  the  finger. 
It  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  apply  yaznish  of  some  kind  to  the  edges 
of  moulds,  and  also  to  the  conducting  wire  as  far  as  the  joining,  but 
until  the  student  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  process  of  copying 
simple  objects  in  the  way  we  haye  indicated,  we  do  not  recommend 
him  to  employ  yamishes ;  indeed  not  until  dealing  with  objects  of 
a  larger  and  more  elaborate  kind. 

The  mould  being  nowready,  is  to  be  connected  to  the  binding-screw 
by  its  wire,  and  since  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is  much 
lighter  than  the  copper  solution,  the  wire  must  be  sufficiently  rigid, 
when  bent  at  right  angles,  as  in  Fig.  54  to  keep  the  mould  well  down 
in  the  baih.  Being  placed  in  the  solution,  it  must  be  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed  until  the  entire  surface  of  the  impression  is 
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oorered.    In  from  two  to  three  days  the  deposit  should  be  of  suffioient 
thickness  to  allow  of  its  separation  from  the  mould. 

For  copying  small  medallions  of  the  size  referred  to,  the  single-oell 
apparatus  ehown  in  "Fig.  54  may  be  used,  but  for  larger  sizes  or  for 

depositing  upon  seyeral  moulds  at  the 
same  time,  the  arrangpement  shown  in 
Fig.  55  will  be  most  suitable.  This 
apparatus  consists  of  a  wood  box  well 
varnished  in  the  interior,  and  divided 
into  two  cells  or  compartments  by  a 
partition  of  thin  porous  wood.  The 
larger  cell  is  nearly  filled  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  the  smaller  cell  with  a  half-satu- 
rated solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  A 
perforated  shelf  is  suspended  in  the 
larger  compartment  to  contain  a  supply 
of  crystals  of  the  sulphate.  A  plate 
of  pure  zinc,  connected  by  a  copper 
conducting  wire,  is  suspended  in  the 
smaller  cell,  and  the  mould  connected 
to  the  opposite  end  of  the  wire  by 
suitable  binding-screws.  In  this  ar- 
rangement neither  acid  nor  mercury  are  used,  and  although  the  action 
is  not  so  rapid  as  in  the  former  arrangements,  it  is  very  reliable  for 
obtaining  good  results. 

mrax  IConkUi  firom  Plastsr  Kadalliona. — Beeswax  is  a  very 
useful  material  for  preparing  moulds  from  plaster  medallions,  the 
following  simple  method  being  adopted : — ^The  medallion,  instead  of 
being  oiled  as  in  the  previous  case,  is  simply  soaked  in  hot  water  for 
a  short  time  or  until  it  has  become  completely  saturated.  First  put  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  wax  into  a  pipkin  and  melt  it  by  a  slow  fire ; 
when  melted,  place  it  on  the  hob  untQ  wanted.  Place  the  medallion 
face  upwards  in  a  plate  or  large  saucer,  into  which  pour  boiling  water 
until  it  reaches  nearly  half-way  up  its  edge.  In  a  minute  or  two  the 
face  of  the  plaster  will  assume  a  moist  appearance,  when  the  excess  of 
water  is  to  be  poured  out  of  the  plate.  A  rim  of  card  is  now  to  be 
fastened  round  the  edge  of  the  medallion,  which  maybe  secured  either 
by  means  of  sealing-wax  or  a  piece  of  twine.  As  before,  the  rim 
should  extend  about  half  an  inch  above  the  most  prominent  point  of 
the  image.  The  medallion  being  returned  to  the  plate,  the  wax  is 
now  to  be  steadily  poured  on  to  the  face  of  the  object,  the  lip  of  the 
pipkin  beiog  placed  near  the  pasteboard  rim  and  nearly  touching  it,  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  air-bubbles.    When  the  cavity  is  filled  up  to 
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tiie  top  of  the  lim,  if  any  air-babbles  ajypear  they  must  be  at  onoe 
remored  with  a  camel-hair  brash  kept  for  this  pozpoee,  or  the  feather 
end  of  a  qoill,  or  eren  a  strip  of  paper  maj  be  ased.  The  wax 
must  now  be  allowed  to  cool  as  slowlj  as  jKMsible,  and  in  order  to 
fayonr  this  gradoal  cooling,  a  dean,  dry  jar  may  be  inyerted  oyer 
the  moold  and  there  left  nntil  the  wax  is  qoito  cold.  This  precaution 
will  tend  to  prevent  the  wax  from  cracking,  an  event  which  sometimes, 
but  not  very  frequently,  occurs. 

When  quite  cold,  the  wax  mould  will  generally  separate  from  the 
plaster  by  the  application  of  moderate  force  to  pull  them  asunder.  If 
such  is  not  the  case,  however,  retam  the  medallion  to  the  plate  and 
pour  in  a  little  boiling  water.  After  a  few  teeondt*  immersion  the 
mould  will  easily  come  away.  If,  however,  owing  to  some  irregu- 
larity in  the  face  of  the  medallion,  the  mould  still  refuses  to  separate, 
plunge  the  whole  into  eold  water,  and,  if  necessary,  use  the  edge  of 
a  knife  as  a  lever  between  the  two  surfaces  and  force  them  asunder. 
If  it  be  found  that  small  portions  of  plaster  adhere  to  the  mould  these 
may  be  carefully  picked  out  with  a  fine-pointed  piece  of  wood,  and 
the  mould  afterwards  very  lightly  brushed  over  with  a  soft  plate  brush. 
Should  it  be  found  that  some  psxticles  still  obstinately  adhere  to  the 
wax,  apply  a  little  oil  of  vitriol  with  a  thin  strip  of  wood  to  the  parte 
and  set  the  mould  aside  for  about  twelve  hours,  by  which  time  the  acid, 
by  attracting  moisture  from  the  air,  will  loosen  the  plaster,  which  may 
then  bo  brushed  away  with  a  soft  brush  and  water.  The  mould  must 
then  be  put  away  to  dry,  or  may  be  laid,  face  downward,  upon  a  pad 
of  blotting-paper  or  calico. 

Tlie  mould  is  now  to  be  plumbagoed  with  a  very  soft  brush,  but, 
owing  to  the  yielding  nature  of  the  wax,  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  apply  the  brush  too  severely,  only  sufficient  friction  being 
used  to  coat  the  surface  uniformly.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sprinkle  a 
little  plumbago  over  the  face  of  the  mould,  and  then  to  work  the 
brush  about  in  circles,  by  which  means  a  well  plumbagoed  sur&ce 
may  readily  be  obtained.  This  operation  being  complete,  the  super- 
fluous plumbago  is  to  be  brushed  off,  and,  by  blowing  upon  the  face 
of  the  mould,  any  plumbago  remaining  in  the  crevices  may  be  re- 
moved. The  ooxiducting  wire  is  to  be  attached,  as  in  the  case  of 
g^tte-percha,  by  gently  warming  the  end  of  the  wire ;  but,  if  the 
mould  be  a  tolerably  large  one  (say,  3  inches  in  diameter)  it  will  be 
wen  to  bend  the  end  of  the  wire  so  as  to  leave  a  length  of  about  an 
inch  or  more  to  be  embedded  in  the  edge  of  the  mould,  by  which 
means  it  will  be  more  effectually  supported  than  if  the  point  of  the 
wire  only  were  attached.  The  joint  must  now  be  well  plumbagoed, 
and  the  excess  of  this  material  which  has  been  brushed  over  the 
edges  may  easily  be  removed  by  scraping  it  away  with  a  pen«knif  e. 
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The  same  precantions  mmt  be  obeerred  with  regard  to  waz-moolda 
as  with  those  made  from  gratta-peroha  when  immeTging  them  in  the 
bath,  otherwise  they  will,  from  their  ezoeeding  lightness,  be  disposed 
to  rise  out  of  the  solution.*  In  the  case  of  large  moulds  made  from 
suoh  ligbt  materials  they  require  to  be  weighted  in  order  to  keep  them 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  copper  solution,  as  we  shall  explain  wben 
treating  of  them. 

The  stearins  composition  may  be  employed  instead  of  wax  in  the 
preceding  operation,  but  we  recommend  the  student  to  adopt  the  latter 
material  for  copying  small  medallions,  since,  with  a  little  care,  it  will 
answer  eveiy  purpose,  and  needs  no  preparation  beyond  melting  it. 

Moulds  ftom  nutbie  KetaL — ^There  are  many  ways  of  ™*^lring 
monlds  from  fusible  metal,  but,  for  our  present  purpose,  we  will  select 
the  most  simple.  To  obtain  an  impression  of  a  coin  or  medal,  melt  a 
soifioient  quantity  of  theaUoy  in  a  small  ladle  or  iron  spoon,  then,  hold- 
ing the  coin  face  downward  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the 
right  hand,  pour  the  alloy  into  tibe  rim  of  an  inverted  cup  or  basin, 
and,  bringing  the  coin  within  a  distance  of.  about  2  inches  from  the 
molten  alloy,  allow  it  to  fiill  Jlat  upon  the  metal  and  these  leave  it 
until  cold.  If,  when  the  metal  is  poured  out,  there  is  an  appearance 
of  dulness  on  the  sorf ace  (arising  from  oxidation  of  the  metals)  a 
piece  of  card  or  strip  of  stiff  paper  should  be  drawn  over  it,  which, 
win  at  once  leave  the  surface  bright.  As  the  metal  soon  cools,  how- 
ever, this  may  be  more  conveniently  done  by  an  assistant  jost  before 
the  coin  is  allowed  to  fall.  If  no  other  h^p  is  at  hand  a  piece  of 
card  should  be  placed  close  to  the  cup,  so  that  the  moment  the  metal 
is  ponred  out  it  may  be  applied  as  saggested,  and  the  coin  promptly 
dropped  upon  the  cleaned  surface  of  the  alloy.  A  very  little  practice 
will  render  the  stodent  expert  in  obtaining  moulds  in  this  way,  and, 
considering  how  very  readily  the  material  is  re-melted,  a  few  failures 
need  not  trouble  him. 

The  fusible  alloy  may  also  be  employed  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  but, 
in  this  case,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  assistance  of  another  pair  of 
hands,  since,  in  this  condition,  it  soon  becomes  solid  and  therefore  un- 
usable. The  coin  should  first  have  a  temporary  handle  attached  to 
it,  which  may  readily  be  done  by  rolling  a  small  lump  of  gutta-percha 
into  the  form  of  a  ball ;  one  part  of  this  should  now  be  held  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle  until  the  part  fuses,  when  it  is  to  be  pressed  upon 
the  back  of  the  coin  and  allowed  to  remain  until  cold.  This  gutta- 
percha knob  will  serve  as  a  handle  by  which  the  coin  may  be  held 
when  the  impression  is  about  to  be  taken.  The  requisite  quantity  of 
the  fusible  alloy  is  now  to  be  poured  upon  a  piece  of  board  and 
worked  up  into  a  stiff  paste  by  means  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood — an 
operation  that  only  occupies  a  few  memento.     Tht  instant  the  alloy 
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haa  aasiuned  tlie  pastjr  oonciition,  tLe  ooin,  being  held  by  its  g^atta- 
peroha  handle,  is  to  be  promplly  and  flzmlj  paroMod  upon  the  maas 
nnta  it  18  gnJBniently  imbedded  in  it.  In  the  oonne  of  a  minute  or 
80  the  coin  may  be  withdrawn,  when  the  mould  should  present  a 
perfect  and  delioate  impression  of  the  original — of  conise  in  zererse. 
Should  any  faults  be  Tuible,  owing  to  want  of  dexterity  on  the  part 
of  the  operator,  the  metal  must  be  re-melted  and  the  operation  oon- 
ducted  again.  A  Tery  little  practioe  will  enable  the  student  to  pro* 
duoe  moulds  in  this  aUoy  with  perfect  ease.  The  coin,  in  each  of  the 
above  cases,  ohould  be  perfectly  cold  before  applying  it  to  the  alloy. 
Large  medals  are  moulded  by  simply  dropping  themr— a  little  side- 
ways— ^into  the  metal  when  on  the  point  of  solidification. 

Omn$etinff  the  Mtmld  to  the  Wire. — When  a  perfect  mould  is 
obtained  the  conducting  wire  is  to  be  attached,  which  is  done  by  first 
scraping  the  longer  end  of  the  wire  so  as  to  vender  it  perfectly 
clean ;  it  is  then  to  be  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  but  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  dean  end.  The  mould  being  now  held  in  the  left 
hand,  is  to  be  brought  near,  but  not  touching,  the  flame,  and,  when 
the  wire  is  sniBciently  hot,  it  is  to  be  pressed  against  the  hack  of  the 
mould,  when  it  will  at  once  become  imbedded  in  it,  and  in  a  few 
moments  will  be  firmly  eet.  A  small  portion  of  powdered  resin 
applied  to  the  spot  will  assist  the  union  of  the  two  metals.  The  back 
and  upper  edge  of  the  mould  must  now  be  coated  with  sealing-wax 
varnish  or  wcanib  other  quick-drying  varnish,  or,  if  carefully  applied, 
paraffin  wax  (which  melts  at  a  very  low  heat)  may  be  applied  by  first 
gently  heating  the  mould  and  touching  it  with  a  small  stack  of  the 
paraffin  wax.  It  is  well,  also,  to  varnish  that  portion  of  the  conduct- 
ing wire  above  the  joint  which  has  to  be  immersed  in  the  copper  bath, 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  receiving  the  copper  deposit. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
ELECrTRO-DEPOSmON  OF  COPPER  (eonhnwd), 

Electrotyping  by  Separate  Battery.— Arrangement  of  the  Battery. — Copying 
Plaster  Biuta.— Guiding  Wires.— Moolding  in  Plaster  of  Paris.— Copy- 
ing Animal  Sobetancea.— Electro-coppering  Flowers,  Insects,  dice.— Copy^ 
ing  Vegetable  Substances. — Depositing  Copper  upon  Glass,  Porodidn, 
Ac. — Coppering  Cloth. 

Btootvotyplnff  tojr  S^pftntte  Battary. — In  employing  the  single- 
oeU  apparatofl,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  neoeasazy  to  keep  up  the 
strength  of  the  solution  by  a  constant  supply  of  oryBtals  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  otherwise  the  solution  -would  soon  become  exhausted  of  its 
tnetal,  and  therefore  useless.  If  we  employ  a  aeparaU  battery,  however, 
this  method  of  sustaining  the  normal  condition  of  the  bath  is  unneces- 
sary, as  we  will  now  endeayour  to  show ;  but  in  doing  so  we  must 
direct  the  reader's  attention  for  the  moment  to  the  principles  of 
electrolysis,  explained  in  a  former  chapter.  The  practical  application 
of  those  principles  may  be  readily  expressed  in  a  few  words :  If,  in- 
stead of  making  the  mould,  or  object  to  be  copied,  the  negative  element, 
as  in  the  single-cell  apparatus,  we  take  a  separate  battery  composed  of 
two  elements — say,  zinc  and  copper,  as  in  DanieU's  battery,  we  must 
then  employ  a  separate  copper  solution  or  electrolytic  bath,  in  which 
case  the  object  to  be  deposited  upon  must  be  connected  to  the  zinc 
element,  as  before,  but  the  wire  attached  to  the  negative  element  of 
the  battery  (the  free  end  of  which  is  the  poHtive  electrode)  must  have 
attached  to  it  a  plate  of  sheet  copper,  which  with  the  mould  must  be 
immersed  in  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  By  this  arrangement, 
while  the  copper  is  being  deposited  upon  the  mould,  the  sheet  copper 
becomes  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid  set  free,  forming  sulphate  of 
copper,  which  continued  action  re-supplies  the  bath  with  metal  in  the 
proportion  (all  things  being  equal)  in  which  it  is  exhausted  by  deposi- 
tion of  copper  upon  the  nioidd. 

Azransemaat  of  tiM  Battacy. — ^At  Fig.  56  is  shown  a  DanieU's 
battery,  ▲,  connected,  by  its  negative  conducting  wire  (proceeding 
from  the  zinc),  to  the  mould,  b,  with  its  face  turned  towards  the 
copper  plate  or  anode,  0.    The  depositing  vessel,  d,  which  may  be  of 
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glasB  or  sixmeware,  for  amall  operationB,  iajohai^g^  iritli  an  aoid  aolu- 
tion  of  Bolphate  of  copper,  which  is  oompoaed  as  follows : — 

Sulphate  of  Copper i  lb. 

Snlphniic  Acid i  „ 

Water  (about) x  gallon. 

The  sulphate  of  oopper,  as  before,  is  dissolyed  in  a  snffioient  qnantitj 
of  hot  water,  after  which  cold  water  is 
added  to  make  np  one  gallon  ;  the  sol- 
phurio  acid  is  then  added  and  the  so- 
lution is  set  aside  until  quite  cold, 
when  it  is  to  be  poured  into  the 
depositing'  bath,  which  should  be  quite 
clean.  When  first  placing  the  mould 
to  be  copied  in  the  bath,  a  small 
surface  only  of  the  copper  plate  should 
be  immersed  in  the  solution,  and  tills 
may  be  gradually  increased  (by  lowering  the  oopper  plate)  as  Hhe 
deposit  extends  oyer  the  snif  ace  of  the  mould. 

In  "Fig.  54  is  shown  an  arrangpement  in  which  Bereral  moulds  are 
suspended  by  a  brass  rod  laid  across  the  bath  b,  the  rod  being  con- 
nected to  the  zinc  element  of  the  battery,  ▲>  by  the  wire,  «.  Strips  of 
sheet  copper  are  suspended  by  a  brass  rod,  «,  which  is  connected  by  a 
binding-screw  to  the  positiye  conducting  wire,  z,  of  the  battery,  which 


Fig.  56. 


Fig.  57. 

in  the  woodcut  represents  a  Daniell  cell.  In  this  arrangement,  the 
sheet  copper„by  becoming  dissolved  in  the  solution  during  the  electoo- 
lytic  action,  keeps  up  the  normal  strength  of  the  bath,  which  in 
tiie  single-cell  arrangement  is  attained  by  the  supply  of  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  it  is  always 
preferable,  besides  being  more  economical  of  time,  to  deposit  upon 
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serenl  xnonlds  at  a  tune  in  tlie  bath,  and  this  can  be  effected  erenwitli 
appaiatoB  of  amall  diznensionB.  The  more  extengive  airangements  for 
depositing  upon  hirge  objects  by  means  of  powerful  battery  currents 
will  be  considered  in  another  chapter. 

OopyiDS  Flaslir  Biiata. — ^For  this  purpose,  the  elastic  moulding 
material  is  used.  Suppose  we  desire  to  obtain  an  electrotype  from  a 
small  plaster  bust,  the  object  must  first  be  well  brushed  over  with 
boiled  linseed  oil,  and  then  set  aside  for  two  or  three  days  to  allow  Ihe 
surface  to  harden.  In  applying  the  oil,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
allow  it  to  touch  the  lower  siuf ace  surrounding  the  orifice  at  its  base, 
oyer  which  a  piece  of  stout  paper  must  be  pasted  to  prerent  the 
elastic  material  from  entering  the  canity,  but  before  doing  this  partly 
fill  the  canity  with  sand,  to  increase  its  weight.  The  bust  is  next  to  be 
suspended,  upside  down,  by  means  of  twine  or  thin  copper  wire, 
inside  a  jar  snfSciently  wide  and  deep  to  leave  at  least  half  an  inch  all 
round  and  at  the  bottom.  When  thus  placed  in  its  proper  position, 
the  elastic  composition  (page  97),  haying  been  preyiously  melted,  is 
poured  in,  and  if  any  air-bubbles  appear,  these  must  be  remoyed  with 
the  feather  of  a  quill,  when  the  yessel  is  allowed  to  rest  until  the 
composition  is  quite  cold. 

The  yessel  is  now  to  be  inyerted,  when  the  solidified  mass  and  the 
imbedded  bust  will  gradually  slip  out.  To  facilitate  this  by  preyent- 
ing  the  composition  from  sticking  to  the  jar,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
slightly  oil  the  interior  of  the  yessel  in  the  first  instance.  Haying 
remoyed  the  mould,  it  must  now  be  separated  from  the  plaster  bust. 
This  is  done  as  follows : — ^First  place  tiie  mould  in  an  erect  position, 
base  downward,  then,  with  a  thin  knife,  make  an  incision  from  the 
top  to  the  base  of  the  mould,  at  the  back  of  the  bust.  The  mould  may 
now  be  readily  opened  where  the  incision  has  been  made,  and  while 
being  held  ox)en,  an  assistant  should  be  at  hand  to  gentiy  remoye  the 
bust,  when  the  mould,  owing  to  its  elasticity,  will  readily  dose  itself 
again.  It  must  next  be  secured  in  its  proper  position  by  being  care- 
fully bound  round  with  a  bandage  of  tape.  The  mould  is  then  to  be 
inyerted,  and  returned  to  the  jar.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  wax  is 
now  to  be  melted  at  the  lowMt  temperature  that  will  liquefy  it,  other- 
wise it  will  injure  the  mould ;  it  is  then  to  be  poured  into  the  mould 
and  allowed  to  rest  until  thoroughly  cold.  When  cold,  the  elastic 
mould  is  to  be  again  remoyed  from  tiie  jar,  and  separated  by  untying 
the  bandages  from  the  wax-casting.  This  latter  must  now  be  well 
plumbagoed,  a  conducting  wire  attached,  and  the  joint  Obated  with 
plumbago  as  before  directed.  Since  it  will  be  difficult,  howeyer,  to 
obtain  an  uniform  deposit  oyer  such  a  oomparatiyely  large  surface,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  apply  guiding  wires,  as  they  are  called,  and 
to  which  we  must  now  direct  special  attention. 
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OuUii^  jn^t' — The  applioBtum  of  additdonal  wir«B,  to  tadlitate 
the  dsposition  of  ooppei  in  Qie  c&Tiliee,  or  undercut  HDifooeB,  of 
numldi  iru  first  inteodnced  bj.  Dr.  Lesson.  A  snffioient  nnmbn  of 
lengtiis  of  fine  brass  irire  ate  twisted  firmlj  connd  the  main  oondnct- 
ing  wire,  at  s  short  diatsnoe  from  its  junction  witli  tile  mould, 
and  these,  one  by  one,  are  bent  in  gaek  a  waj  that  thnz  «ilTeme 
points  may  rest,  lightly,  npon  the  hoUow  snrfaoes  of  the  mould, 
trhereb;  the  onTrent  is  diTcrtsd,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  Uie  main 


Fig.  58. 

wire  to  Uie  oavitieB  or  hollows,  which  are  lees  favoorablj  sitnated  for 
rec^Ting  the  metallio  deposit  than  the  plane  Burfacee.  The  applica- 
tion of  ^aiding  irires  is  more  especiallj  necessary  when  the  object  to 
be  cofoed  is  of  considerable  dimeasioos  1  the  principle  of  their 
anaugement  is  shown  in  Fig.  5S. 
The  mould,  prepared  as  described,  is  to  be  put  in  connection  with 
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the  battery,  bj  snspendiiig  it  from  the  negatiye  oondnotmg-rod,  and 
then  getti^y  lowered  into  the  coppering  bath.  In  the  present  case  only  a 
moderately  stout  deposit,  or  **  shell,"  of  oopper  will  be  necessary,  smoe, 
as  we  shall  explain,  this  deposit  will,  in  the  next  operation,  act  the 
part  of  a  mould,  in  producing  a  fao-simile  of  the  original.  When 
a  perfect  coating  is  obtained,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  bear  handling, 
it  is  to  be  removed  from  the  bath,  rinsed,  and  allowed  to  drain.  It 
must  then  be  heated  sufficiently  to  melt  the  wax,  which  is  allowed  to 
run  into  any  conyenient  receptacle,  and  the  interior  of  the  electrotype 
(which  now  represents  a  mould)  must  be  cleansed  from  all  adhering 
wax,  by  continuing  the  heat  until  the  last  drop  ceases  to  flow.  It  must 
then  be  treated  with  spirit  of  turpentine,  with  the  application  of 
moderate  heat,  to  dissolve  out  the  remaining  wax,  the  operation  being 
repeated  so  as  to  entirely  remove  all  traces  of  the  wax. 

The  next  operation  consists  in  depositing  copper  upon  the  interior  of 
the  copper  mould,  which  may  be  readily  done  in  the  following  way : — ^A 
small  quantity  of  sweet  oil  is  first  to  be  poured  into  the  mould,  which 
must  be  moved  about  so  that  the  oil  may  spread  all  over  the  sur- 
face ;  it  must  then  be  tilted  over  a  vessel  to  allow  the  oil  to  run  out, 
hnd  next  placed  upon  several  folds  of  blotting-paper  before  a  fire,  for 
several  hours,  until  the  oil  ceases  to  flow.  The  mould  must  now  be 
carefully  examined,  and  if  any  '<  pin-holes,"  as  they  are  called,  are 
visible,  these  must  be  stopped  by  melted  wax  dropped  upon  each  spot 
upon  tiie  outside  of  the  mould. 

The  mould  is  now  to  be  placed  in  a  jar,  in  an  inverted  position,  and 
held  in  its  place  by  a  padding  of  paper  or  rag,  wedged  around 
its  base.  The  negative  electrode  (or  wire  connected  to  the  zinc  of  the 
battery)  is  now  to  be  connected  to  the  mould,  which  mayconvenientiy 
be  done  by  soldering.  A  strip  of  stout  sheet  copper,  attached  to  the 
positive  electrode,  is  then  to  be  suspended  in  the  cavity  of  the  copper 
mould,  but  not  allowed  to  touch  any  part  of  it,  and  in  this  position  it 
must  be  fixed  securely,  which  may  be  convenientiy  done  by  a  piece  of 
wood  laid  across  the  orifice  of  the  mould.  The  mould  is  now  to  be 
filled  with  the  copper  solution  last  mentioned,  and  the  battery  is  then 
to  be  set  in  action.  In  order  to  obtain  a  good  solid  electrotype  from 
the  copper  mould,  it  will  be  necessary  to  renew  the  copper  plate,  or 
anode,  from  time  to  time  when  it  becomes  worn  away,  unless  it  be  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  render  such  renewal  unnecessary.  The  strength 
of  the  battery  must  also  be  well  kept  up  by  renewing  the  acid  solution 
in  the  porous  ceU.  When  a  deposit  of  sufficient  thidmess  is  obtained, 
the  conducting  wires  may  be  disconnected,  the  copper  solution  poured 
out,  and  the  interior  rinsed  with  water. 

The  next  operation  is  to  remove  the  shell  of  copper  constituting  the 
mould,  which  is  done  by  breaking  it  away — ^beginning  at  the  base — 
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-wiili  a  pair  of  pHen.  WHea  the  first  layer  of  metal  has  been  lifted 
from  the  underlying  deposit,  the  remainder  may  g^etally  be  peeled 
of  with  but  little  tronble,  when  the  electrotype  proper  will  be 
exhibited,  and  if  socoeesfnlly  acoomplished  it  will  amply  reward  the 
operator  for  the  trouble  and  care  devoted  to  its  production.  The 
student  should  not,  however,  undertake  the  manipulation  of  the 
elastic  moulding  oonqx>8ition  until  he  has  acquired  a  skilful  aptness  in 
the  simpler  processes  of  electrotyping.  It  may  be  wdl  to  mention 
iJiat  the  elastic  composition  may  be  re-used  several  times,  provided  it 
has  been  kept  in  a  covered  vessel,  to  exclude  it  from  the  action  of 
either  a  moist  or  a  very  dry  atmosphere. 

Moaldliis  la  Vlaster  of  Vaxla. — This  material,  especially  for 
copying  natural  objects,  such  as  leaves,  ferns,  fishes,  &c.,  is  exceed- 
ingly useful,  and  we  will,  as  in  former  instances,  first  g^ve  the  more 
simple  method  of  applying  it,  so  that  tlie  student  may  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  its  manipulation.  To  obtain  a  plaster  mould  from  a  coin  or 
medal,  for  example,  first  oil  the  face  of  the  object  slightiy  by  applying 
a  single  drop  of  oil,  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  and  with  a  fresh  piece 
of  wool  gfently  rub  the  coin  aU  over,  so  as  to  leave  but  a  trace  of  oil  on 
the  surface,  tibe  most  trifling  quantity  being  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
adhesion  of  the  plaster  to  the  original.  A  xim  of  card  is  now  to  be 
fixed  round  the  medal,  to  form  a  receptacle  for  the  plaster.  A  litUe 
cold  water  is  then  to  be  poured  in  a  cup,  or  other  convenient  vessel, 
and  a  smaU  portion  oljine  piaster  dropped  into  the  water.  The  excess 
of  water  is  now  to  be  poured  off  and  the  plaster  briskly  stirred  with  a 
spoon.  Now  fill  the  spoon  with  the  plaster  (whicb  should  be  about  the 
consistency  of  cream)  and  pour  it  carefully  over  the  face  of  the  medal. 
If  any  air-bubbles  appear,  disperse  them  with  a  feather  or  camel-hair 
brush,  which  should  be  immediately  after  plunged  into  cold  water,  so 
that  the  plaster  may  easily  be  removed,  and  the  brush  thus  left  ready 
for  future  use.  In  about  half -an-hour  or  so,  the  coin  and  mould  may 
be  detached,  and  the  latter  should  then  be  placed  in  a  moderately 
warm  oven  until  dry.  Wben  perfectiy  dry,  the  face  of  the  mould  is 
to  be  well  painted  over  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  repeating  the  operation 
several  times ;  or  the  mould  may  be  saturated  with  wax,  by  pouring  a 
little  of  this  substance,  in  a  melted  state,  over  the  face  of  the  mould, 
and  then  placing  it  in  the  oven  until  the  wax  becomes  absorbed  by  the 
plaster.  Wben  cold,  the  mould  must  be  plumbagoed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  a  copper  conducting  wire  attached  by  twisting  the  wire 
round  its  circumference,  and  forming  a  connection  with  the  plumba- 
goed surface  by  means  of  a  drop  of  melted  wax,  afterwards  brushed 
over  with'plumbagfo.  That  portion  of  the  wire  which  surrounds  the 
mould  should  be  coated  with  varnish  to  prevent  the  copper  from  being 
deposited  upon  it.    The  superfluous  plumbagt)  should,  as  in  the 
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former  oaaesi  be  remored,  bj  aoraping  it  awaj  with  a  knife,  learingr 
the  oonnectioii,  of  ooiune,  untouched.  The  mould  is  now  ready  for 
the  depositing  bath,  into  which  it  most  be  gently  lowered,  so  as  to 
aToid  breaking  the  connection  between  the  conducting  wire  and  the 
plumbagoed  surface,  a  precaution  which  must  in  all  similar  cases  be 
strictly  observed. 

OopyiDS  Airtmal  Buliataimsa. — Suppose  we  desire  to  obtain  an 
electrotype  of  a  small  fish  (the  scaly  roach  being  yery  suitable),  for 
example.  The  object  is  first  brushed  over  lightly  with  a  little  linseed  oil; 
we  next  mix  a  sufficient  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  into  a  jibfaniah 
paste,  and  pour  this  in  a  shallow  rim  of  metal  or  stout  cardboard  placed 
upon  a  piece  of  glass  or  sheet  of  paper,  previously  rubbed  over  with  a 
little  oil  or  grease  ;  before  the  plaster  has  time  to  ut,  the  fish  is  to  be 
held  by  its  head  and  tail,  and  laid  on  its  side  upon  the  paste,  using 
sufBcient  pressure  to  imbed  one  half  of  the  fish.  To  assist  this,  the 
soft  plaster  may  be  worked  up  or  guided  to  its  proper  places  by 
means  of  a  knife-blade,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  spreading  the  plaster 
beyond  that  part  which  is  to  f onn  the  Jir$t  half  of  the  mould.  The 
plaster  is  now  allowed  to  set  hard,  which  occupies  about  half  an  hour. 
We  next  proceed  to  mould  the  second  half  of  the  fiiah.  A  small  brush, 
say  a  painter*s  sash  tool,  is  dipped  in  wann  water,  and  then  well 
rubbed  over  a  Ixmip  of  soap  ;  this  is  to  be  brushed  all  over  the  plaster, 
but  avoiding  the  fish,  and  the  soap  and  water  applied  several  times  to 
ensure  a  perfect  coating.  A  rim  of  greater  depth,  say  f  of  an  inch 
deeper,  must  be  fixed  round  the  mould,  in  place  of  the  former 
rim,  and  a  second  quantity  of  plaster  made  into  a  tihinnish  paste,  as 
before,  which  must  then  be  carefully  poured  over  the  fish  and  upper 
surface  of  the  mould,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  flow  over  the  rim.  This 
second  batch  of  plaster  should  be  sufficient  to  fonn  athiok  half  mould, 
as  in  the  former  case,  otherwise  it  may  break  when  being  separated 
from  the  first  half  mould. 

When  the  plaster  has  set  quite  hard,  the  two  moulds  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  gently  forcing  them  asunder,  the  soap  and  water  having 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  two  plaster  surfaces  from  adhering,  while 
the  oil  applied  to  the  fish  also  prevents  the  moulding  material  from 
sticking  to  it.  When  the  two  halves  of  the  mould  are  separated,  the 
fish  is  to  be  carefully  removed,  and  the  plaster  moulds  placed  in  a 
warm,  but  not  very  hot,  oven,  and  allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry. 
They  are  then  to  be  placed  faced  downwards  in  a  plate  or  other  shallow 
vessel,  containing  melted  bees-wax,  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
saturated  with  the  material,  especially  on  the  faces  of  the  moulds ; 
these  are  now  allowed  to  become  quite  cold,  when  they  are  ready  to 
receive  a  coating  of  plumbago,  which  must  be  well  brushed  into  every 
part  of  the  impression,  until  the  entire  surfaces  present  the  bright 
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metallio  lustre  of  a  well-polished  fire-atoye.  The  oondiicting  wire 
must  now  be  attached,  which  may  be  effected  in  this  way :  Bend  a 
piece  of  stout  copper  wire  in  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  59,  and  pass  the 
mould  under  the  hook  at  a,  and  beneath  the  coil  of  the  wire  at  b  ;  the 
shorter  end  of  wire  at  a  should  just  touch  the  edge  of  tlie  im- 
pression, near  the  mouth  or  tail  of  the  fish.  The  wire  thus  adjusted 
must  be  secured  firmlj  in  its  place,  by  being  bound  to  the  mould  with 
thin  copper  wire.  Before  placing  the  conducting  wire  in  its  position, 
as  aboTe  described,  it  will  be  advisable  to  wipe  away  all  superfluous 
plumbago  from  the  face  of  the  mould,  carefully  avoiding  injury  to  the 
impreflsion,  and  when  the  conducting  wire  is  adjusted,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  coat  the  wire  at  aU  parts  but  the  extreme  point  at  a  with 
vamish,  or  melted  parafBn  wax,  to  prevent  the  copper  from 
becoming  deposited  upon  it.  The  end  of  the  wire  at  a 
must  be  put  in  metaUie  coniaei,  so  to  speak,  with  the  plum- 
bagoed  impression,  by  brushing  a  little  of  that  substance 
over  the  point  of  junction.  Thus  prepared,  the  long  end  of 
the  conducting  wire  is  to  be  connected  to  the  negative  pole  of 
the  battery,  and  the  mould  gentiy  immersed  in  the  bath,  the 
copper  anode  previously  being  suspended  from  the  positive 
electrode. 

The  second  half  mould  may  now  be  treated  in  same  way  (| 
as  tile  above,  and  when  two  j>erf eot  electrotypes,  or  shelU^ 
are  obtained,  the  superfluous  copper  should  be  removed  by 
aid  of  a  pair  of  pliers  and  a  file ;  when  tiiis  is  done  the 
inner  edges  of  each  electrotype  may  be  tinned,  by  first 
brushing  a  littie  chloride  of  zinc  round  the  edge,  and  then 
passing  a  soldering  iron,  charged  with  pewter  solder,  over 
the  surface.  When  the  two  halves  of  the  fish  are  thus  all 
prepared,  they  may  be  brought  together  and  held  in  posi-  \^ 
tion  by  means  of  thin  iron  *'  binding  wire."  The  flame  of  Fig.  59* 
a  spirit-lamp  or  a  blow-pipe  flame  may  now  be  applied, 
which,  by  melting  the  solder,  will  soon  complete  the  union,  when  a 
perfect  representation  of  a  fish  will  be  obtained.  This  may  after- 
wards be  bronzed,  gilt,  or  silvered  by  the  prooesaes  described  here- 
after, and,  if  desired,  mounted  upon  a  suitable  stand. 

The  elastic  moulding  material  may  also  be  used  for  copying  animal 
subetances ;  in  this  case,  one  half  of  tiie  fish  must  be  imbedded  in 
TOonldfng  sand ;  a  cylinder  of  thin  sheet  tin,  bound  together  with  fine 
copper  wire,  or  by  soldering,  is  then  placed  round  the  sand,  so  as 
to  enclose  it,  and  the  sand  is  made  as  level  as  possible,  by  gentiy 
pressing  it  with  any  convenient  instrument.  The  melted  elastio 
material  is  now  to  be  poured  into  the  cylinder,  which  should  be  about 
two  inches  higher  than  the  highest  part  of  the  object,  until  it  nearly 
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reaches  the  top ;  it  u  then  aUowed  to  zest  for  at  least  twelve  hoors, 
when  the  metal  rim  is  to  be  remoyed  and  the  mould  withdrawn  ;  the 
object  is  next  to  be  liberated  from  the  mould,  and  the  other  half 
nundded  m  the  same  way.  Hie  wax  and  stearine  oompositLon  is 
to  be  poured  into  each  half  mould,  and  from  the  models  thus  ob- 
tained plaster  moulds  maj  be  procured  in  the  same  waj  as  from  the 
natural  object,  but  in  this  case  the  wax  models  must  be  well  brushed 
oyer  with  plumbago  before  being  embedded  in  the  plaster.  Since 
electrotypes  of  fishes  look  exceedingly  weQ  as  wall  ornaments,  it  will 
be  only  necessary,  for  this  purpose,  to  obtain  an  electrotype  of  one 
half  of  the  fish,  which  may,  after  trimming  and  bronzing,  becemented 
to  an  oyal  board,  stained  black  and  polished,  and,  if  deeired,  mounted 
in  a  suitable  frame. 

aieetro-CoppevlBs  TloiwmKm,  Jnwotm,  Ae. — ^Fragile  objects,  to 
which  the  ordinary  methods  of  plumbagoing  could  not  be  applied, 
may  be  prepared  to  receiYe  a  deposit  of  copper  in  the  sul- 
phate bath  by  either  of  the  following  methods : — 

I.  The  object,  say  a  rose-bud  or  a  beetle,  for  instance, 
is  first  attached  to  a  copper  wire ;  it  is  next  dipped  in  a 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (about  forty  grains  of  the 
nitrate  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water),  and  after 
being  aUowed  to  drain,  but  before  it  is  dry,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  under  a  bell-glass.  To 
produce  the  vapour  a  small  piece  of  phosphorus  is  dissolved 
in  a  little  alcohol ;  this  is  poured  into  a  watch-glass  (chemi- 
cal *'  watch-glasses  "  are  readily  procurable),  which  is  then 
placed  in  a  plate  containing  hot  sand.  The  object  being 
fixed  by  its  wire  in  such  a  position  that  it  cannot  shift,  the 
Fig.  69.  beU-glass  (an  ordinary  fern-glass  will  answer  admirably) 
is  to  be  placed  over  the  whole,  and  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed for  about  half  an  hour.  The  sand  should  not  be  hot  enough 
to  endanger  the  bell-glass.  By  this  process,  the  silver  of  the  nitrate 
is  reduced  to  its  metallic  state,  causing  the  object  to  become  a 
conductor  of  electricity ;  it  is  tiien  ready  for  the  coppering  bath, 
in  which  it  must  be  immersed  with  great  care.  Since  very  light 
objects  will  not  sink  in  the  solution  bath,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  form  a 
loop  in  the  conducting  wire,  as  shown  in  Fig.  60,  to  which  a  piece  of 
strong  silk  thread  or  twine,  having  a  small  leaden  weight  connected  to 
the  opposite  end,  may  be  fastened,  as  in  the  sketch.  By  this  simple 
contrivance  light  objects  ajxd  Jloatinff  tnoulds,  as  those  made  of  gutta- 
percha, wax,  &c.,  may  be  easily  sunk  into  the  bath,  and  retained 
therein  until  sufficiently  coated. 

2.  The  most  effective  application  of  phosphorus  for  the  above  pur- 
pose consists  in  dipping  the  object  in  a  solution  of  phosphoma  in 
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bisolphide  of  carbon.  This  highlj  volatile  and  inflammable  sabstanoe 
dissolves  phosphorus  very  freelj ;  the  solution,  known  as  '*  Greek 
fire,"  is  a  most  dangerons  oomponnd  to  handle,  and  if  any  of  it 
drop  upon  the  skin  it  may  prodnoe  sores  of  a  serions  nature ;  more- 
over, if  it  be  incautiously  allowed  to  drop  npon  the  clothing,  or  npon 
the  floor,  it  may  afterwards  ig^te  and  do  much  mischief.  Jn  employ- 
ing the  solution  of  phosphorus,  therefore,  the  greatest  possible  care 
must  be  observed.  The  object,  being  attached  to  a  wire,  is  dipped  into 
the  solution,  and  after  being  allowed  to  rest  for  a  few  seconds,  is  next 
immersed  in  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards  allowed 
to  diy  ia  the  light.  If  the  object,  after  being  dipped  in  the  phosphorus 
solution,  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  air  for  more  than  a  few  seconds 
before  being  placed  in  the  nitrate  eolution,  it  is  very  liable  to  become 
ignited.  The  solution  of  phosphorus  is  prepared  by  dissolving  a  small 
portion  of  the  substance  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  about  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  former  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

3.  A  safer  method  of  producing  a  conducting  surface  on  these  objects 
is  to  employ  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  sUver,  made  by  adding 
an  excess  of  powdered  nitrate  of  silver  to  alcohol,  and  heating  the 
mixture  over  a  hot-water  bath.  The  object  is  to  be  dipped  in  the 
warm  solution  for  an  instant,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  abort 
time  until  the  spirit  has  evaporated.  If  now  submitted  to  the  fumes 
of  phoflphorus,  as  before  described,  the  film  of  nitrate  of  silver  soon 
becomes  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  when  the  object  is  ready  for  the 
coppering  bath. 

To  render  non-metallic  substances  conductive,  Mr.  Alexander 
Parkes  introduced  the  subjoined  ingenious  processes. 

I.  A  mixture  is  made  from  the  following  ingredients : — 

Wax  or  tallow i  ounce 

Indlarrubber i  drachm 

Asphalts I  ounce 

Spirit  of  turpentine li  fl.  ounce 

The  india-rubber  and  asphalte  are  to  be  dissolved  in  the  turpentine, 
the  wax  is  then  to  be  melted,  and  the  former  added  to  it  and  in- 
corporated by  stirring.  To  this  is  added  one  ounce  of  a  solution  of 
phosphorus  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  in  the  proportion  of  one  "paxt  of 
the  former  to  fifteen  parts  of  the  latter.  The  articles,  being  attached  to 
a  wire,  are  dipped  in  this  mixture ;  they  are  next  dipped  ina  weak  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  when  the  black  appearance  of  the  silver  is 
fully  developed,  the  article  is  washed  in  water ;  it  is  afterwards  dipped 
in  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  again  washed.  Being  now 
coated  with  a  film  of  goid,  it  is  ready  for  immersion  in  the  copper  bath. 
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2.  In  this  prooees,  the  solution  of  phosphonu  is  inirodxioed  into  the 
niat»eria1fl  used  for  TnaVing  the  mould,  thus : — 

Wax  and  deer's  fat,  of  each     ....      i  pound 

Melt  together  and  then  add : — 

Phosphorus to  grains 

Dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  .  .  150     ^ 

The  wax  mixture  must  be  allowed  to  beeome  nearly  cool,  when  the 
phoaphoms  solution  is  to  be  added  very  carefully,  through  a  tube 
dipping  under  the  surface  of  the  mixture ;  the  whole  are  then  to  be 
well  incorporated  by  stirring.  Moulds  prepared  from  this  compositioin 
are  rendered  conduotiye  by  being  first  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  then  rinsed,  and  afterwards  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  and  again  washed,  when  they  are  ready  for  the 
coppering  solution. 

Oopylas  ITesatabla  SabstanoM. — The  leaves  of  plants,  seaweeds, 
ferns,  &o.,  may  be  reproduoed  in  electrotyx>e,  and  form  very  pleasing 
objects  of  ornament  when  suooeesfully  produced.  If  we  wish  to 
copy  a  vine-leaf,  for  example,  the  leaf  should  be  laid  face  down- 
wards upon  a  level  surface,  and  its  back  then  covered  with  several 
layers  of  thin  plaster  of  Paris  until  a  tolerably  stout  coating  is  given ; 
the  leaf  is  then  to  be  inverted  and  embedded  in  a  paste  of  plaster, 
care  being  taken  not  to  allow  the  material  to  spread  over  the  f aoe  of 
the  leaf.  When  the  plaster  has  become  hard,  finely  powdered  plum- 
bago is  to  be  dusted  over  the  entire  surface  from  a  muslin  bag.  A 
rim  of  pasteboard,  slightiy  greased  on  one  side,  is  now  to  be  fixed 
roimd  the  outer  edge  of  the  plaster,  and  secured  by  a  piece  of  twine. 
To  render  this  more  easy,  the  plaster  may  be  pared  away  withaknife, 
so  as  to  leave  a  broad  flat  edge  for  tiie  card  rim  to  rest  against. 
Melted  wax  is  now  to  be  poured  into  the  pasteboard  cylinder  thus 
formed,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  tolerably  stout  mould.  When 
thoroughly  cold,  the  rim  is  to  be  removed  and  the  mould  liberated 
carefully.  It  is  then  to  be  plumbagoed,  oonneoted  to  the  negative 
electrode  of  the  battery,  and  immersed  in  the  copper  bath.  The 
elastic  material  may  also  be  employed  in  making  moulds  from  vege- 
table objects. 

Peportttng  Copper  upon  CUmh,  Pore^laiiiy  Sfo. — The  artide 
should  first  be  brushed  over  with  a  tough  varnish,  such  as  copal,  or 
with  a  solution  of  g^tta-percha  in  benzol;  when  dry  it  is  to  be 
well  plumbagoed.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  render  the 
surface  of  the  glass  rough,  which  is  effected  by  submitting  it  to  the 
fumes  of  hydrofluorio  add ;  this  is  only  necessary,  however,  when  the 
vessel  is  of  such  a  f  onn  that  the  deposited  copper  might  slip  away 
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from  tlie  glass.  Poroelain  capsules,  or  eraporating  dishes,  may  reoeiye 
a  ooating  of  copper  at  the  outside,  by  yamishing  this  surface,  extend- 
ing the  coating  to  the  upper  rim  of  the  vessel,  then  applying  the 
plumbago  and  depositing  a  coating  of  oopper  of  8u£S.oient  thickness. 
Grore  says,  "  The  only  effectual  way  of  obtaining  an  adhesive  deposit 
upon  glass  or  porcelain  is  to  send  the  article  to  a  glass  or  poroelain 
gilder,  and  have  gold  burnt  into  its  surface,  and  then  depositing  upon 
the  gold  coating  in  the  usual  manner."  HH.  Noualhier  and  Frayost 
patented  a  process  for  producing  a  conducting  surface  upon  glass  or 
vitreous  substances,  which  consists  in  first  coating  the  object  with  var- 
nish or  gold  size,  and  then  covering  it  with  leaf  copper.  By  another 
method  they  tritorated  bronze  powder  with  mercury  and  common  salt, 
and  then  dissolved  out  the  salt  with  hot  water,  leaving  the  bronze 
powder  to  settle.  When  dry,  this  powder  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
varnished  object  in  the  same  way  as  plumbago.  For  this  purpose, 
however,  Bessemer  bronzes,  which  are  exquisitely  impalpable,  and 
produce  a  very  good  conducting  suzf  ace,  may  be  employed  with  or 
without  being  mixed  with  plumbago. 

Oow«flas  dotlL — In  1843,  Mr.  J.  Schottlaender  obtained  a  patent 
for  depositing  either  plain  or  figured  copper  upon  felted  fabrics.  The 
doth  is  passed  under  either  a  plain  or  engraved  copper  roller,  immersed 
horizontally  in  a  sulphate  of  copper  bath,  containing  but  Uttle  free 
add.  The  depodt  takes  place  upon  the  roller  as  it  slowly  revolves ; 
the  meshes  of  the  doth  are  thus  filled  with  metal,  and  the  design  of 
the  roller  copied  upon  it.  The  coppered  cloth  is  dowly  rolled  off  and 
passes  through  a  second  vessel  filled  with  dean  water.  The  roller 
is  previously  prepared  for  a  non-adhesive  deposit. 


CHAPTER  X. 
ELECrrRO-DEPOSinON  OF  GOPFEB  (eoiUmued). 

Eleetrotyping  Printtn'  Sei-np  Type. — ^Flnmbtgoing  the  Forme. — ^Pkepan- 
tion  of  the  Mould.— Filling  the  Caee.— Taking  the  Impre8Bion.->The 
Cloth.— Removing  the  Fonne. — Bnilding. — Plombegoing  the  Mould. — 
Knighfe  PlnmlMgoing  Frocees.— Wiring.— Hoe's  Electric  Connection 
Oripper^— Metallising  the  Monlds.— Adams'  Process  of  Metallising 
Moulds.— Qnieking.— The  Depositing  Bath.— Batteries.— Treatment  of 
the  Electrotype. — ^Finishing. — Electrotyping  Wood  Engravings,  4kc. — 
Tin  Powder  f w  Electrotyping. 

Of  all  the  pniposes  to  which  the  art  of  electrotyping  ia  applied, 
none  ia  of  greater  importance  than  its  application  to  lettcfrpvees  print- 
ing and  the  copying  of  wood  engravings  to  be  printed  from  instead  of 
from  the  wooden  blocks  themselves.  Although  this  latter  branch  of  the 
art  is  very  extenaively  adopted  in  this  country,  in  the  reproduction  of 
large  and  small  engraved  blocks  for  illnstzated  works  and  periodicals, 
newspaper  titles,  &o.,  the  application  of  electrotyping  as  a  sabstitate 
for  stereotyping  in  letterpress  printing  has  not,  as  yet,  attained  the 
dignity  of  an  art  in  England.  In  America,  however,  the  art  of  re- 
producing set-up  type  in  electrotype  copper  has  not  only  acquired  a 
high  state  of  development  as  a  thoroughly  practical  brandi  of  electro- 
depoaition,  but  it  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  process  of  stereo- 
typing. There  are  several  reasons  why  this  art  has  been  more  fully 
developed  in  the  States  than  here.  In  tiie  first  place  our  transatlantic 
kindred  are  more  prompt  in  recognising  and  adopting  real  improve- 
ments ;  they  are  leas  mindful  of  cost  for  machinery  when  the  object  to 
be  attained  is  an  important  one;  they  are  not  so  much  under  the 
influence  of  so-called  "  practical  men  "  as  to  ignore  scientific  help  ; 
finally,  they  do  not  wait  until  all  their  competitors  have  adopted  a 
process  before  they  ran  the  risk  of  trying  it  for  themselveB. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  been  much  impressed  by  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  American  printing,  and  the  exquisite  brilliancy 
of  their  engravings.  Being  printed  from  copper  surfaces,  the  ink 
delivers  more  freely  than  from  stereotype  metal,  while,  we  believe,  a 
smaller  amount  of  ink  is  required.  Again,  the  Americans  extensively 
employ  wood  pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  their  paper,  and  this  material 
being  lees  abaorbant  than  cotton-pulp,  causes  the  ink  to  remain  on  the 
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%urf§M  rather  tlian  to  sink  into  the  sabstance  of  the  paper — a  fact 
which  was  eetabUahed  by  the  author^s  father,  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Watt  (the  inventor  of  the  wood-paper  process),  when  it  was  first 
exhibited  in  London  in  the  year  1853,*  in  the  presence  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Derby  and  many  aoientiflc  men  and  representatives  of  the 


yfMSb,  a  fall  belief  that  the  American  system  of  electrotyping,  as 
applied  to  letterpress  printing,  will  eventually  be  adopted  in  this 
country — at  first  by  the  more  enterprising  members  of  the  printing 
community — ^we  propose  to  explain  as  concisely  as  the  subject  will 
admit  the  method  which  has  been  practically  adopted  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  have  to  thank  the  distingfuished  firm  of  R.  Hoe  and 
Co.,  of  New  York,  the  well-known  manufacturers  of  printing  and 
electrotyping  machinery,  for  much  of  the  information  we  desire  to 
convey,  as  also  for  their  courtesy  in  furnishing  us,  at  our  request, 
with  electro^^es  of  their  machinery  for  the  purposes  of  illustration. 
We  are  also  indebted  to  Hr.  Wahl  f  for  additional  information  on 
this  subject. 

''As  applied  to  letterpress  printing,  electrotyping  is  strictiy  an 
American  art."  This  is  the  daim  put  forward  by  the  firm  referred 
to,  and  we  freely  acknowledge  the  fact.  We  gave  our  cousins  the  art 
of  electrotyping,  and  in  exchange  they  show  us  how  we  may  apply  it 
to  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  purposes — the  production  of  good 
printing  from  a  more  durable  metal  than  either  ordinary  type  or 
stereotype  metal. 

Slwtvotfpins  Maters'  Bet-np  Type. — In  pursuing  the  art  of 
electrotyping,  as  appHed  to  letterpress  printing,  the  compositor,  electro- 
typer,  and  mounter  must  work  with  one  common  object,  each  having  a 
knowledge  of  what  the  other  requires  to  perform  his  part  of  the  work 
properly.  In  carrying  out  the  operation  on  an  extensive  scale,  the 
depositing  room  should  be  on  the  ground  floor,  owing  to  the  weight 
of  the  vats,  and  the  flooring  should  be  cemented  and  well  drained. 
The  apartment  should  be  well  lighted,  and  provided  with  an  ample 
supply  of  water.  The  depositing  vats  may  be  of  wood,  lined  with 
pitch ;  and  where  a  magneto  or  dynamo-electric  machine  is  employed, 
this  should  be  fixed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  vats  as  not  to  be  In 
the  way,  but  at  the  same  time  to  be  as  near  to  them  as  possible  with- 
out inconvenience. 

*  Manufacturers  in  this  couitiy  refused  to  adopt  this  process.  It  was, 
however,  *<  taken  up  "  in  America  in  the  same  year,  where  it  has  been  worked 
ever  since.  It  is  now  used  in  this  country  to  some,  extent,  as  also  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

t  ''  Galvanoplastic  Manipulations."    By  W.  H.  WahL 
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PNpaxliis  tlM  ronnMk — ^Wlien  the  formes,  or  pages  of  set-up 
type,  have  to  be  eleotrotjped,  it  is  necessary  that  great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  selecting  the  types,  rules,  &c.,  mjtutifyinff  the  same,  and 
in  locking-up  the  forme.  When  the  art  of  electrotjrping  comes  to  be  a 
recognised  substitute  for  stereotyping,  it  is  probable  that  some  modi- 
fications in  the  structure  of  printers'  type  may  be  made  to  suit  more 
fully  the  requirements  of  the  electrotyper  than  the  ordinary  type. 
The  following  suggestions  are  giren  relative  to  the  eompoiition  of  the 
type  for  reproduction  in  electrotype,  and  these  should  be  well  under- 
stood by  those  who  may  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  produce  electro- 
types from  printers'  formes. 

Oompoaltton. — ^Every  quadrat ,  apaeey  lead-slug ^  reglet,  or  piece  oljur' 
niture  should  be  high.  Some  leads  have  one  or  both  edges  beyeUed ;  but 
even  though  the  bevel  is  small  it  is  sufficient  to  cause  considerable 
trouble,  and  such  leads  should  not  be  used  in  moulding,  as  the  wax  is 
sure  to  be  forced  into  the  space  of  the  bevel,  to  be  broken  off,  and  to 
require  extra  labour  in  distributing  the  type,  besides  making  it  neces- 
sary to  scrape  the  wax  from  the  leads  before  they  can  be  used  again. 
So  far  as  possible,  use  thick  rules  and  those  having  a  bevel  on  each 
side  of  the  face.  Thin  rules  make  so  small  an  opening  in  the  wax 
that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  blackleading  the  mould,  and  in  the 
bath  the  copper  may  bridge  across  a  small  opening,  leaving  the  face 
and  sides  of  the  rule  uncovered,  or  at  most  with  but  a  thin,  imperfect 
deposit  that  is  useless.  For  this  reason,  type  having  considerable 
bevel,  is  best  for  electrotyping.  English  type  has  more  bevel  than 
American.  Bevelled  rules  also  make  impressions  in  which  the  hairs 
of  the  blackleading  brush  can  penetrate  more  deeply.  Type-high 
bearers,  or  guards,  about  J  of  an  inch  thick,  should  be  put  around 
each  page,  and  scattered  through  blank  spcuses,  to  prevent  the  wax 
from  spreading  while  tiiie  forme  is  pressed  in  it,  and  also  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  '*  backing."  If  there  are  several  pages  in  a  forme, 
separate  them  by  two  guards ;  one  guard  does  not  give  sufficient  room 
to  saw  between  the  pages  and  leave  enough  of  the  bearer  to  protect 
the  edges  of  the  plate  in  "  shaving."  When  the  matter  occupies  but 
a  portion  of  a  page,  or  the  lines  are  shorter  than  the  full  width  of  the 
page,  as  in  poetry,  an  em  dash  or  a  letter  should  be  placed  bottom  up 
in  each  comer  of  the  page,  as  a  guide  to  the  finisher  in  trimming  tlie 
the  plate.  When  the  folio  is  at  one  comer,  that  will  answer  for  one 
of  the  guides.  All  large  blanks,  chapter  heads,  and  lines  unprotected 
by  other  matter,  should  have  type-high  bearers  so  placed  as  to  guard 
the  exposed  parts  from  injury. 

Iioekins-iip. — ^The  formes  must  be  locked  much  tighter  than  for 
printing,  for,  in  order  that  the  mould  shall  be  perfect,  the  wax  must 
enter  and  fill  solidly  all  the  interstices  of  the  forme.    This  requires 
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great  preesnie,  and  the  moyement  of  the  wax  caused  by  the  entering 
of  the  type  in  taking  the  impreasion,  or  monld,  is  yery  likely  to  dis- 
place any  portions  of  the  fonne  that  may  be  loose.  A  proof  should 
always  be  taken  after  the  forme  is  locked  up  for  the  foundry, 
and  both  should  be  examined  to  make  sure  that  no  part  has  shifted  in 
driving  the  quoint.  Sometimes  the  matter  is  set  with  high  spaces  but 
low  leads,  or  vice  vend,  or  low  spaces  but  no  leads ;  frequently  copper- 
faced  and  white-faced  tyi>e  are  used  in  the  same  forme.  Kone  of 
Ihese  combinations  should  be  allowed,  but  the  whole  forme  should  be 
either  high  spaces  and  high  leads  or  low  spaces  and  low  leads.  In 
ofOoee  having  no  high  quads,  &c.,  low  niat«erial  must  be  used ;  but 
greater  care  is  necessary  in  preparing  the  forme,  more  labour  required 
of  the  electrotyper,  and  the  plate  is  much  less  satisfactory  than  when 
high  material  is  used.  Woodcuts  which  are  locked  up  with  the  type 
must  be  perfectly  cleaned  with  naphtha  or  benzine,  and  dried 
thoroughly  before  the  forme  is  bladdeaded,  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  clog  the  fine  lines  of  the  engraving. 

Houlds  should  not  be  taken  from  electrotype  cuts,  sinoe  much  better 
ones  can  be  obtained  direct  from  the  woodcut. 

OocraetlBir  the  Xattar. — ^When  necessary  to  make  alterations  in 
electrotype  plates,  the  matter  for  corrections  diould  be  set  up  and  eleo- 
trotyped,  but  the  compositor  should  separate  each  correction  by  a  space 
about  a  pica,  in  order  that  there  may  be  room  to  saw  between  them. 
If  the  alteration  is  but  a  single  letter  or  short  word,  it  is  usual  to 
solder  the  type  to  the  plate.  By  setting  up  corrections  in  their  reg^ular 
order,  the  labour  and  cost  of  plate  alterations  may  frequently  be  much 
reduced. 

The  above  technical  hints  will  aid  the  electrotyper  into  whose  hands 
a  printers'  forme  may  be  placed  for  reproduction  in  eLeotzoiype 
copper. 

nmntesoliiff  the  Fonaa. — ^The  forme  of  type  must  first  be 
deansed  from  printing-ink,  if  very  dirty,  either  with  potash  ley  or 
benzine ;  or,  if  not  very  dirty,  with  water  distributed  from  a  rubber 
pipe  with  rose  sprinkler,  after  which  it  must  be  dried.  The  forme  is 
next  to  be  well  brushed  over  with  plumbago,  to  prevent  the  wax  from 
stioking.  This  is  applied  with  a  soft  hand-brush,  the  plumbago 
being  made  to  penetrate  every  crevice.  In  doing  this,  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  fill  up  the  fine  lines  of  the  forme  with  the 
plumbago. 

nr^paratioa  of  tiM  ISonid.^ — ^For  this  purpose  a  moulding  eate 
(Fig.  61)  is  employed,  which  is  a  fiat  brass  pan  about  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  depth,  with  two  fianges,  which  fit  into  the  clamps  of  the 
nuntldinff  press.  This  is  fitted  with  an  '<  eledzic  oonnection  gripper." 
The  moulding  ecmposiiitm  consists  of  the  best  pure  yellow  beeswax,  to 
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wliioh  ia  added  fn>m  fire  to  twsaty  per  oest.  of  Tirgin  toipenlilM,  to 

prerent  it  from  onckiiig'.    If  tba  tempenitsra  of  tlie  spaftmsat  is 

from  90°  io  95°  Fair.,  Oio  wax  may  not 

lequire  any  addition.     Tbe  oompoaition 

should  bo  melted  by  steam  heat.* 

niUnc  th*  aaam.—The  mouldings  case 

having' be«D  slie4iti]r  wanned,  on  the  itAim  • 

htatitig  table,  a,  fig.  6],  is  placed  on  Oie 

eoM-fiilitif  taiU,  t,  Ixnlf  lerelled,  and  the 

mdted  wax,  contained  in  the  smaU  jacketed 

pan,  is  poured  into  it  with  a  olean  iron 

or  copper  ladle,  great  care  being  token  to 

run  the  wax  entirely  over  the  case  whUe 

it  is  hot,  BO  that  it  may  not,  by  oooling  too 

qnicldy  in  any  part,  cause  irregnlorities 

Fig.  6i.-MonldIne;  Cut.      ^he  air-bubbles  which  rise  to  the  surface 

must  be  touched  with  the  heated  buiUittg-irm,  Fig.  64,  wh«n  they  will 

disappear.    If,   on  oooling,  the  wax  a>n-i"t»  away  from  the  edges 

of  the  case,  it  can  be  re-melted  there  by  running  the  point  of  the 

heated  bnilding-iron  over  it,  so  as  to  close  up  any  Asbupb.    When 

cool,  the  wax  should  present  a  onooth,  ereu  EUrface  ;  if  this  be  not 


Fig.  62. — Cise-filling  tad  Steam-bcaUng  Tabka. 

the  caee  it  ia  useless,  and  must  be  put  back  into  the  pot  and  te- 
melted.  Hie  whole  surface  U  now  to  be  carefnUy  and  thoroughly 
rubbed  over  with  plumbago,  and  polished  withsoft  hand-brush;  when 
this  is  effected,  the  wax  is  ready  to  reoeire  the  impression. 

TaUnc  tk*  Iiuyi— slim,  ov  — '—'^''■i' — For  this  purpose  oon- 
nderable  and  steady  preraure  ia  necesrary,  and  this  is  given  either  by 

*  Gatts-peicha  is  uldom  lued  in  America  for  making  moulda 
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UMIU  ot  4  hydisnlio  presa,  or  'by  the  "toggle  "  press,  one  form  of 
whioh,  aa  nunafsctured  by  Hoe  &  Co.,  ia  alioini  in  Fig.  63.  Tiaa 
tana  of  preea  oonmats  of  a  maaaiTo  frame,  hftiin^  a  planed  bed,  over 
■mhitii  IB  ■  fixed  head.  There  is  a  pTojeoting  table,  on  which  the 
fmme  and  caae  may  be  arranged  before  sliding  them  to  receire  the 
preasnie,  which  ia  put  upon  them  by  raiung  the  bed  by  meana  of  the 
band  wheel  and  screw,  and  the  two  togglee.  In  thig  way  ei 
preamire  i«  obtained  with  but  little  manual  exertion. 


Fig.  63.— Toggle  rieu  for  Electrotype  Mould. 

Th*  Ototli, — 'Where  low  epacee  ore  need,  it  ia  ciutomary  to  moke  a. 
preliminary  imprBBsion  with  a  thin  iheet  of  gum  cloth  intarpoaed ; 
this  ia  then  removed  and  the  pressure  put  on  again.  "Where  the  clotlt 
is  not  used,  it  ia  necessary  to  ahare  ofF,  with  a  wide,  thin  knife,  the 


Ba^MTlns  Iba  Toim». — In  case  the  forme  should  stick  U>  the  wax, 
it  may  be  relieved  by  touching  the  chase  gently  in  two  ot  three  places 
with  a  long  acrew  driver,  taking  care  not  to  break  the  face  of  the  wax. 
The  case  is  now  to  be  placed  npon  a  table,  ready  for  the  prooeee  of 

taildinji. 
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BnUdlBC. — ^The  mould  is  now  taken  in  hand  bj  a  workman  who, 
with  the  wide,  thin  bladed  knife,  shayes  off  the  projecting  wax  ridges 
f  oroed  up  about  the  edges  and  low  parts  of  the  mould  by  the  press, 
and  which,  if  not  removed,  would  impede  the  separation  of  the  "  i^ell" 
from  the  face  of  the  mould,  when  removed  from  the  depositing  tank. 
The  operation  of  "  building  "  is  thus  performed :  the  workman  takes 
an  implement  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  64  (called  a  **  building-iron  "), 
several  of  which  are  laid  on  a  rack  in  a  small  oven 
heated  by  gas,  and  applies  to  it  from  time  to  time  a 
thin  strip  of  wax,  allowing  the  melted  wax  to  run  from 
the  point  of  the  tool  on  to  the  open  spaces  or  bkmkt  of 
the  mould.  The  operation  requires  a  skilful  and  steady 
hand  of  a  practised  workman.  Upon  this  point  Wahl 
says,  **  It  IS  essential,  in  order  to  avoid  the  nhiseling 
(routing  or  deepening  of  the  open  spaces)  that  would 
otherwise  be  necessary  to  perform  upon  the  finished 
electrotype,  for,  unless  these  open  spaces  are  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  spaces  between  the  fine  lines  of 
the  subject,  they  are  apt  to  tmui  in  the  printing  pro- 
cess. To  cut  these  out  with  the  chisel,  or  routing  ma- 
chine, from  the  finished  electrotype  would  be  a  difBoult 
and  dangerous  operation,  difficult  because  of  the  com- 
parative hardness  of  the  copper  surface,  and  dangerous 
because  the  breaking  of  the  continuity  of  the  copper 
surface  will  be  liable  to  curl  up  on  the  edge  of  the  out, 
and  to  gradually  destroy  its  attachment  to  the  stereo- 
^fpe  metal  with  which  it  is  backed  up."  To  avoid  the  necessity  of 
chiseling,  with  the  risks  which  it  entails,  a  ridge  of  wax  is  built  up 
on  those  parts  of  the  mould  which  require  to  be  depressed  in  the 
finished  electrotype,  but  great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  wax 
from  running  where  it  is  not  wanted.  The  wax  used  for  the  above 
purpose  is  cut  into  strips  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  about 
half  an  inch  in  thickness. 

nnmbasoliiir  tbm  Mould. — ^The  wax  mould  being  prepared  as 
above,  is  next  coated  with  plumbago,  the  material  used  in  America 
being  obtained  from  Ceylon  graphite.  The  plumbagoing  is  generally 
performed  by  a  machine,  the  most  approved  form  of  which  is  repro- 
sented  in  Fig.  65,  its  cover  being  removed  to  show  its  construction. 
The  machine  has  a  travelling  carriage,  holding  one  or  moro  forms, 
which  passes  to  and  fro  under  a  laterally- vibrating  brush.  An  apron 
is  placed  below  to  receive  the  loose  plumbago,  which  is  used  over  and 
over  ag^ain.  As  soon  as  the  mould  is  sufficiently  plumbagoed,  it  is 
removed  from  the  press,  and  the  surplus  material  is  either  dislodged  by 
a  hand-brush  or  with  broad-nosed  bellows.    It  is  essential  that  all 


Fig.  64. 
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exoen   of   plnmlMeo   be   nmored,   ottienriM  &  ooum  and   taul^ 
eledrotTpe  will  be  obtsmsd. 

Owing  to  liie  muToidAble  duit  created  by  the  dry  plnmbagoin^ 
maohine,  by  the  impalpabla  grat^iite  powder,  aome  eleotrotypista 
piefa;  to  adopt  the  lett  piooeas  invented  bj  Hr.  Silas  F.  Knight,  of 


Fift.  65. — Plnmbigolng  Huhine. 

the  electzolTpiiig  departmoit  of  Ueasn.  Harper  Brothos,  New 
YaA.  Thia  process  in  uid  to  woA  more  epeedilj  and  delicately  than 
the  former,  the  moulds  being  thinly  and  miiformly  ooated,  neither 
omitting  the  dot  of  on  i,  nor  allowing  the  bridging  otbf  of  fine  lince. 

xniilit'B  namlwcoinc  Fium—. — By  t^  metliod,  the  moulds 
are  placed  npon  a  shelf,  in  a  enitable  recept&de,  ukd  a  rotary  pump 
foToea  an  emulsion  of  plumbago  and  water  over  their  faoes,  Oirougli  a 
trareUing  fine-rose  nozzle.  This  process  if  said  to  be  "  lapi^,  efS- 
oient,  neat,  and  eoonomioal." 

inilaK — Wlien  the  plnmbagoing  is  oomplete,  the  workman  takes 
one  or  more  lengths  of  stout  copper  wire,  the  ends  of  which  are  first 
oletmed,  and  then  gently  heated ;  the  wires  aie  then  embedded  in  the 
wax  composition  on  the  tide  of  the  mould,  and  the  joints  *ie  then 
plumbagoed  with  the  finger  so  as  toenenreaperfeot  elBericaJMfUMvfiM 
between  the  wire  and  the  plnmbogoed  sorfaoe.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  ooppet  deposit  from  talking  place  upon  such  surfaces  beyond  the 
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face  of  the  mould  as  may  have  become  ooated  wiUi  tibe  graphite,  the 
workman  takee  hiB  hot  buflding-iroxi,  and  passes  it  oyer  these  oatlying 
parts  of  the  monld  so  as  to  destroy  the  oonduotibilitj  of  the  saperflooos 
plumbago  ;  this  is  termed  ttopping. 

When  moulds  of  large  ^e  haye  to  be  treated,  it  is  necessary  to 
place  a  series  of  copper  wires  on  the  edges  of  the  mould,  by  which 
means  the  deposit  commences  uniformly  at  the  several  points  of 
junction ;  these  wires  are  then  brought  in  contact  with  the  BUng^ing* 
wires  by  which  the  mould  is  suspended,  and  thus  receiYe  the  current 
from  the  conducting  rod  connected  to  the  dynamo-electric  machine  or 
batteries. 

Hoe's  Btoetrio  Oonwotton  CMppor. — ^A  very  practical  arrange- 
ment for  conducting  the  current  to  seyeral  points,  or  parts  of  the 
mould,  is  effected  by  the  "  electric  connection  gripper  "  of  Messrs.  B. 
Hoe  and  Co.,  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  61,  as  connected  to  the 
moulding  case.  **  Tliis  arrangement  is  designed  to  hold  and  sustain 
the  tnAiiMmg  case,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  an  electric  connection 
with  the  prepared  conducting  face  of  the  mould  itself,  consequently 
leaving  the  metal  case  itself  entirely  out  of  the  current  (circuit),  so 
that  no  copper  can  be  deposited  on  it." 

IBtalHaIng  Um  Xoulds. — ^Plumbago  being  but  a  moderately  good 
conductor,  many  attempts  have  been  made  both  to  improve  its  oon- 
ductibiUty,  and  to  provide  a  substitnte  for  it  altogether.  With  the 
former  object,  we  have  mixed  moderate  proportions  of  Bessemer 
bronze  powder  with  advantage,  as  also  copper  reduced  from  the 
sulphate  by  metallic  zinc,  and  afterwards  triturated  with  honey,  an 
impalpable  powder,  or  brotutf  being  obtained  by  washing  away  the 
honey  with  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  collecting  the^M^  particles 
of  the  reduced  metal  by  the  process  of  elutriatum;  that  is,  after 
allowing  the  agitated  mixture  of  water  and  metallic  powder  to  repose 
for  a  few  seconds,  the  liquid,  holding  the  finest  particles  in  suspension, 
is  poured  off  and  allowed  to  settle,  when  an  exceedingly  fine  deposit 
of  metallic  copper  is  obtained.  Hie  process  of  coppering  the  mould, 
devised  by  Mr.  Silas  Knight,  is  generally  adopted  in  America.  By  this 
method,  a  thin  film  of  copper  is  deposited  on  the  mould  in  a  few  seconds, 
the  operation  being  conducted  as  follows :  '*  After  stopping  out  those 
portions  of  the  mould  that  are  not  to  receive  the  deposit,  it  is  laid  in  a 
shallow  trough,  and  a  stream  of  water  turned  upon  it  from  a  rose  jet, 
to  remove  any  particles  of  blacklead  that  may  remain  in  the  lines  or 
letters.  The  workman  then  ladles  out  of  a  conveniently  placed  vessel 
some  sulphate  of  copper  solution,  pours  it  upon  the  face  of  the  mould, 
then  dusts  upon  it  from  a  pepper  box  some  impalpably  fine  iron 
filings,  and  brushes  the  mixture  over  the  whole  surface,  which  thus 
becomes  coated  with  a  thin,  bright,  adherent  coat  of  copper.    Should 
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any  portion  of  the  Burfaoe,  after  snoh  treatment,  remain  nnooppered, 
the  operation  i«  repeated.  The  excess  of  copper  ia  washed  off,  and 
the  mould  is  then  ready  for  the  bath."  The  washing  of  the  mould  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water  applied  from  a  rabber  hose  and 
pix>ei  and  the  monld  must  be  placed  in  the  bath  direoUy  after  the 
washing  is  complete. 

Adams'  Piuusaa  off  MetalWrtiig  MowMa. — ^This  process,  which 
was  patented  in  America  in  1870,  is  said  to  give  a  perfect  conducting 
sorfaoe  to  wax  moulds  with  greater  certainty  and  rapidity  than  any 
other,  and  will  accomplish  in  a  few  minutes  that  which  plumbago 
alone  would  require  from  two  to  four  hours.  The  process  is  con- 
ducted as  follows :  While  the  mould  is  still  warm  in  the  moulding 
oase,  apply  freely  powdered  tin  (tin  bronze  powder,  or  white  bronze 
powder)  with  a  soft  brush  until  the  surface  presents  a  bright,  "x*failHft 
appearance ;  then  brush  off  the  superfluous  powder.  The  forme  of 
type  or  wood-cut  is  then  plumbagoed,  and  an  impression  or  mould 
taken  in  the  wax  as  before  described,  the  mould  being  built  up  and 
connected  as  before.  The  tin  powder  is  now  to  be  brushed  oyer  it 
either  by  hand  or  machine,  and  the  superfluous  tin  blown  away  by  the 
beOowB,  after  which  the  buHding-iron  is  applied  for  stopping  aU  parts 
upon  which  copper  is  not  to  be  deposited.  The  mould  is  then  to  be 
immersed  in  alcohol,  then  washed  with  water  "to  remove  the  air 
from  the  surface,"  when  it  is  ready  to  be  inmiersed  in  a  solution  pre- 
pared as  follows :  Fill  a  depositing  tank  nearly  full  of  water,  keeping 
account  of  the  number  of  gallons  poured  in ;  hang  a  bag  of  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  copper  until  the  water  is  saturated ;  for  eyery  gallon  of 
water  used  add  from  half  a  pint  to  three  gills  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
mix  the  whole  thoroughly.  In  this  solution  hang  a  sheet  of  copper, 
connected  to  the  positiye  pole  of  the  battery,  and  when  the  solution 
becomes  cool  and  settled,  immerse  the  mould  and  connect  it  with  the 
negatiTe  electrode,  when  the  surface  qf  the  mould  will  be  quickly 
covered  with  thin  copper.  Then  remove  for  completion  to  another  and 
larger  depositing  vat,  containing  a  solution  made  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  one  gill  of  sulphuric  aoid  to  each 
gallon  of  water.  If  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  form  on  the  copper 
plate  in  the  first  depositing  vat,  disconnect  it  and  dissolve  them  off, 
subetitnting  for  it  a  dean  plate. 

Since,  in  the  above  process,  the  tin  powder  becomes  dissolved  and 
enters  into  the  solution,  when  this  liquid  becomes  saturated  with  tin, 
alter  being  long  in  use,  it  must  be  cast  aside  and  replaced  by  fresh 
solution.  The  tin  powder  may  be  employed,  as  a  substitute  for 
plumbago,  without  changing  from  one  bath  to  another,  thus :  After 
the  mould  has  received  the  desired  impression,  it  is  taken  to  the  plum- 
bago table,  and  held  face  downward  with  one  end  resting  on  the 
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table,  while  the  other  is  sapported  bj  the  hand.  It  is  then  etmok  on 
the  back  several  times  to  loosen  the  blacklead  that  is  pressed  on  the 
wax  while  moulding,  and  all  the  fine  dnst  that  may  cling  to  the 
mould  must  be  blown  away.  After  building  up  and  making  all  con- 
nections, it  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hand -case  or  plumbagoing  machine, 
and  the  tin  powder  applied  in  the  same  way  as  plumbago.  Both  the 
machine  and  hand-case  should  be  kept  free  from  plumbago,  the 
tin  powder  only  being  used  to  metallise  the  surface  of  the  mould.  If 
he  machine  be  used,  place  the  mould,  or  moulds,  on  the  carriage, 
cover  well  over  with  tin  powder,  close  the  door,  and  run  once  forward 
and  backward  under  the  vibrating  brush ;  then  turn  the  moulds  round, 
put  on  more  tin  powder,  and  run  through  again.  It  takes  three 
minutes  for  the  whole  operation.  The  tin  powder  b  to  be  beaten  out 
on  the  table  used  for  this  powder  as  before,  and  then  thoroughly  well 
blown  out.  Instead  of  using  the  building-iron  for  stopping  off,  any 
suitable  varnish,  or  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sealing-wax,  may  be  used. 

Qniekliis. — ^To  prevent  the  copper  deposit  from  being  broken  over 
lines  of  set-up  type,  the  lines  may  be  wetted  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
nitarate  of  mercury,  or  with  the  cyanide  quicking  solution  used  in  pre- 
paring work  for  plating.  A  further  deposit  is  then  given  in  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  bath. 

Tbe  l>»po»ltliig  Bath. — ^The  solution  employed  is  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  large 
copper  anodes  are  suspended  in  the  bath,  between  which  the  cases 
containing  the  prepared  moulds  are  suspended,  back  to  back,  so  that  the 
faces  of  the  moulds  may  be  directly  opposite  the  anodes.  The  time 
occupied  in  obtaining  the  electro  deposit  of  copper  depends  upon  the 
power  of  the  current  employed  and  the  thickness  of  metal  desired. 
For  ordinary  book  or  job  work,  the  shell  of  copper  should  be  about  the 
tltJAlmftgw  of  good  book  paper,  and  this  should  be  obtained  in  from 
three  to  five  hours.  Electros  for  newspaper,  titles,  and  such  blocks  as 
are  subjected  to  much  use,  should  receive  a  stouter  deposit. 

Batteries. — Several  modifications  of  the  Smee  batt^  have  been  ex- 
tensively adopted  in  the  United  States,  including  copper  plates, 
electro-silvered,  and  platinised  ;  but  the  most  g^eneraUy  accepted  im- 
provement consists  in  employing  platinised  platinum  plates  for  the 
negative  element  instead  of  platinised  silver  of  the  Smee  battery.  The 
battery  plates,  instead  of  nearly  touching  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  as  in 
the  ordinary  Smee  battery,  whereby,  after  being  in  use  some  time, 
they  become  immersed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
causing  great  diminution  of  the  current,  only  extend  to  about  one- 
third  of  the  depth  of  the  battery  cell.  By  this  arrangement,  which 
was  devised  by  Mr.  Adams,  of  America,  in  1841,  an  equal  action  of  the 
battery  is  kept  up  for  a  much  longer  period  than  would  be  possible 
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with  a  Smee  battery  of  ordinary  coouBtmotion.  WaLl  aays  that  a 
Smee  battery  of  twenty-six  pairs,  each  12  by  12  inches,  will  deposit 
from  six  to  siz-aad-hflJf  square  feet  of  copper  upon  prepared  moulds 
in  fonr  hours.  Batteries,  howeyer,  are  not  now  much  nsed  in  the 
States,  having  been  greatly  snperseded  by  the  dynamo-eleotrio 
machine,  whereby  the  eleotrotyping  and  electro-depositing  arts  in 
general  haye  become  enormonsly  increased. . 

Trmatmrnnt  of  tiM  Bleetrotypa. — ^When  the  monldhasreoeiyedihe 
requisite  deposit,  it  is  to  be  remoyed  from  the  bath,  and  is  next  to  be 
separated  from  the  wax  composition.  This  is  ddbe  by  placing  the 
monld  in  an  inclined  position,  and  passing  a  stream  of  hot  water  oyer 
the  copper  surface,  which,  by  softening  the  wax,  enables  the  copper 
shell  to  be  stripped  off,  by  raising  it  from  one  comer  while  the  hot 
water  is  passing  oyer  the  monld.  The  shell  shonld  be  removed  with 
care  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  bend  in  the  least  degree.  The  thin 
film  of  wax  which  adheres  to  the  face  of  the  electro  is  removed  by 
placing  it  upon  a  wire  rack,  resting  on  a  vessel  containing  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  which  is  poured  over  the  electro  by  means  of  a  ladle, 
the  liquor  returning  to  the  vessel  beneath.  The  potash  has  the  effect 
of  dissolving  the  wax  in  a  short  time,  after  which  the  electro  is  well 
rinsed  in  cold  water. 

naiiliis  and  Baolring  tha  Blaclruiypa, — ^The  first  of  these  opera- 
tions, tinniftfff  is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  a  perfect  union  between  the 
"backing-up  metal''  (stereotype  metal) 
and  the  electrotype.  The  back  of  the 
electro  is  first  brushed  over  with  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc,  made  by  dissolving  zinc 
in  muriatic  acid,  and  diluting  it  with 
about  one-third  of  water,  to  which,  some- 
times, a  little  sal  ammoniac  is  added.  The 
electrotype  is  now  laid,  face  downwards, 
upon  an  iron  soldering  plate,  floated  on  a 
bath  of  melted  stereotype  metal,  and  when 
sufficiently  hot,  melted  solder,  composed  of 
equal  parts  lead  and  tin,  is  poured  over  the 
back,  by  which  it  acquires  a  clean  bright 
coating  of  solder.  Another  method  is  the 
following:  The  shell  being  placed  face 
downward,  in  the  backinp-pan,  is  brushed 
over  with  the  "  tinning  liquid  "  as  before,  ajid  allotted  tinfoil  is  spread 
over  it,  and  the  pan  again  floated  on  the  hot  backing-up  metal  until  the 
foil  melts  and  covers  the  whole  back  of  the  electrotype.  When  the  foil 
is  melted,  the  backing-pan  is  swung  on  to  a  levelling  stand,  and  the 
melted  backing  metal  is  carefully  poured  on  the  back  of  the  shell  from 
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an  iron  ladle,  oommeniiitig  ftt  one  of  die  oomen  uid  gndnallj'  mn- 
ning  avei  Qie  aurfsoe  until  it  is  ooTered  with  a  bttokitifi:  of  soffident 
thioknBBB.  A  oonvenient  form  of  backing-pan  and  itsnd  IB  dioirn  in 
Tig.  66.  The  thiokneu  of  the  backing  is  aboat  one-eightli  of  an  iooh, 
or  BofBcient  to  enable  the  eleotio,  when  trinuned  and  munuted,  to  witli- 
8taii4  the  pT«H8iite  of  Uie  printing  press.  The  bacUng-iip  alloy  is 
TBiioiulj  composed,  bat  the  following  ia  a  good  practical  foimnla : — 

Antimooy j    „ 

Lead  .       ■ ^i    „ 


a  thejr  paw  from  t^  hands  of  Uie  *' backer," 
t^  plates  present  a  lough  and  nneren  surface  on  the  back,  and  the 
blanks  on  bigheithaDtheyahonld  be  formonnling.  Ittatheflniahet'B 


Fig.  67.— Saw  Table,  with  Squaring  Table. 

duly  to  T&aeiy  all  such  defects.  If  tlio  laolced  electrotjpe  oonsiBta  of 
aeveial  pagM,  it  is  first  taken  to  the  saw  table,  Vig.  67,  where  it  ia 
rooghlj  sawn  apart  by  a  cironlar  eav,  the  eyes  of  the  worknum  being 
proteotedfrom  the  particles  of  flying  metal  byaifHanjiiite^^AMt,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  Each  plate  is  then  trimmod  all  round  to  remove 
Tongh  edges,  and  if  Uiere  are  any  projectionB  which  would  prevent  it 
from  lying  flat,  these  are  carefully  out  down  with  a  small  chisel.  The 
plate  i*  next  tAofwilloiemoTe  tiie  ronghneM  from  the  back  and  make 
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it  of  anifoTm  thiokneaa  in  sU  parts.    This  Is  effeotad  in  snuJl  estab- 
liahmenbi  hj  tiha  bond  aluTing'  "■"*"'"",  Yig,  6i,  but  sinoe  this  openi- 
ia  the  moBt  laborioiu  part  of  the  fininTiing  prooeaa,  it  is  far  preferable 
to  employ  a  power  maohine  for  tbia  puipoae.    Tbe  plate  being  nor 
bronght  to  nearly  its  proper  tiiiokneaa,  and  almiwt  true,  it  next  t«ated 
wltb  a  itzaigbt-edge,  and  all  unevamesse*  beatea  down  with  a  light 
hammar  and  planer,  prepamtory  to  tbe  final  shaving' ;  tbe  pbrte  U 
then  passed  throng  tbo  band  shaving  machine,  aocorately  adjustsd, 
>  and  two  or  three  light  onts  are  taken  oft.    The  fao«  is  tben  tested  by 
robbing  witli  a  flat  pieoe  of  willow  charcoal,  wHiab,  by  not  blackening 
Hie  low  parts,  or  hollowi,  enables  the  waifanan  to  see  if  any  such 
eziat,  in  whiob  ease  he  pnts 
a   ooiTesponding    matk    to 
izidieate  Qieee  places  on  tlie 
back  with  a  soitable  tool. 
The  plate  is  then  hud,  face 
downwatd,  and  the  marked 
plaoee  aie  stmck  willi  a  ball- 
iaoed  hammer  which  forces 
up  the  printing  snrface  be- 
neath to   its  proper   level. 
The  plate  i«  next  mbjeotcd 
to  the  hand  shaviog  machine 
(Fig.  68),  by  which  the  baok 
beoomes  shaved  down  to  ita 
proper  thickness  and  ren- 
dered   perfectly    level    and 
smooth.   The  edges  are  next 
planed  square   and  to  the 
proper  size,  after  which  they 

MB  tnuufened  to  the  car-  ^.  68.-H.nd  ShavlDg  Machine, 

penter,  who  moonts  them, 

tj/pt-Mgh,  on  blocks  of  wood,  which  maybe  either  of  cheny,  mahogany, 
or  other  suitable  wood,  which  ia  cnt  perfectly  tme  and  square  in  every 
direction.    The  plates,  when  mounted,  are  ready  fat  the  printer. 

Bookwork  is  nsnally  not  mounted  on  wood,  the  plates  being  left  irn- 
monnted,  and  finished  with  bevelled  edges,  by  which  they  sie  seonred 
on  Eoitablc  ptate  blocks  of  wood  or  Iron,  supplied  with  gripping  pieces 
which  hold  them  firmly  at  the  proper  height,  and  enable  them  to  be 
properly  looked  up. 

Hg.  69  repreaents  Mesan.  B.  Hoe  &  Co.'s  power  planing  and 
nawing  machine,  which  is  intended  for  rongfaing  off  pistes  before 
sending  them  to  the  shaving  machine,  and  ia  said  to  be  very  simple, 
qniok,  and  efBtuemt  in  operation.     A  oiieolai  saw  nms  in  an  elevating 
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table  at  one  coniBr,  for  Bqusiing'  op,  and  sn  ontiide  ontter,  fritli 
gliding'  table,  is  attacbed  ica  squaring  ap  metal  bodies,  ta. 

Mtogtretyylm  arom  gl««t<g  Manilla  — Plarter  of  Parig  may  be  em- 
ployed  for  maldng  electroiype  moulds  instead  of  iniz,  in  irhioh  owe 
the  plaster  mould  is  first  soaked  in  wax;  it  is  tJiem coated iritJi  amiz- 
tore  oomposed  as  follows :  nitzat«  of  SLlver  I  gramme,  dissolved  in 
water,  2  grammee  ;  to  tbis  is  added  l^grammes  of  ammonia,  andtiieix 
3  gisnunea  of  abwlute  aloohoL    The  monld  is  then  to  be  expoaed  to 


Fig.  69.— Power  Planing  and  Saving  Mscbine. 

sulphuretted  bydrogen  gas — made  by  pouring  dilate  sulphuric  aoid  on 
powdered  sulphide  of  iron. 

BUotrotjplnB  Vood  BncntviBCi^  *& — One  of  the  most  useful 
and'oitenmre  appIicationB  of  electrotyping  is  in  tbe  oopjing  of  wood 
engraTings  in  eleotrol^tio  copper,  to  form  metallio  printing  snr&oesln 
lien  of  printing  from  the  less  doreble  material,  wood.  The  vilae  and 
importance  of  eleobotTpe  blooks  to  tbe  pioprietora  of  Ulustrated 
pablioations — many  of  whloh  hare  an  enonuons  sate — will  be  at  onoe 
reoognised  when  we  state  tbat  tlie  eleotrotype  heading  of  The  Ttntet 
newspaper  ia  repnted  to  IiBTe  produced  no  le«s  tlian  twenty  millions  of 
oopiei  or  impresaionB  before  it  required  renewaL  It  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  how  manj  wood  blocks  wonld  hare  been  required  to 
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fnxnuih  so  large  a  number  of  impreflsuniBy  equally  perl eot.  Tnc^eed,  if 
we  take  the  trouble  to  examine  some  of  the  iUnstratioiiB  of  our 
periodical  literatnre  which  have  been  produced  direct  from  wood 
blocks,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  gradual  depreciation  of  the 
original  engrayed  blocks. 

In  copying  an  engrayed  wood  block,  it  is  first  well  bmshed  oyer 
with  plunbagOy  or  simply  moistened  witii  water ;  it  is  then  placed 
upon  a  leyel  bench,  anda  metal  frame  somewhat  higher  than  the  block 
is  fastened  round  it.  A  lump  of  softened  gutta-peroha  is  then  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  engraying,  and  forcibly  spread  outward  (towards 
the  frame),  by  which  air  becomes  excluded.  A  plate  of  cold  iron  is 
now  placed  oyer  the  gutta-perdha,  with  gentle  pressure,  which  is 
afterwards  gradually  increased,  by  means  of  a  press,  as  the  gutta- 
percha becomes  harder.  When  the  mould  has  cooled,  it  is  carefully 
separated  from  the  block,  and  well  plumbagoed,  after  which  the  con- 
necting wire  and  '*  guiding  wires  "  are  attached ;  it  is  then  ready  for 
the  depositing  bath,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  a  shdl  of 
sufficient  thickness  is  obtained,  which  will  depend  upon  the  sLee  of 
the  mould  and  the  starengfth  of  the  current  employed.  Under  fayour- 
able  conditions,  a  shell  of  copper,  say,  of  about  one  square  foot  of 
surface,  will  be  obtained  in  about  eight  or  ten  hours,  or  eyen  less ;  it 
ia  commonly  the  practice  to  put  a  series  of  moulds  in  the  bath  towards 
the  eyening,  and  to  leaye  them  in  the  bath  all  night ;  on  the  following 
morning  the  deposit  is  found  to  be  ready  to  separate  from  the  mould. 
In  electrotype  works  where  magneto  or  dynamo  machines  are  em- 
ployed (as  in  some  of  our  larger  printing  establishments),  a  good  shell 
is  obtained  in  from  three  to  fiye  hours,*  according  to  tiie  dimensions 
of  the  mould.  After  remoying  the  mould  from  the  bath,  it  is  rinsed 
in  water,  and  the  shell  carefully  detached,  and  the  electrotype  is 
next  backed-up  with  solder  or  a  mixture  of  type  metal  and  tin,  the 
back  of  the  electrotype  being  first  broshed  oyer  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  idnc.  The  edges  of  the  electrotype  are  next  trimmed  with 
a  circular  saw,  and  are  afterwards  submitted  to  the  planing  machine, 
by  which  the  backing  metal  is  planed  perf  ectiy  leyel  and  flat ;  the  edges 
are  then  beyelled  by  a  beyeUlng  machine,  when  the  plate  is  ready 
for  mounting  on  a  block  of  cedar  or  mahog^y,  which  is  effected  by 

*  An  American  electrotypist,  on  a  visit  to  London,  told  the  author,  abont 
fiye  years  ago,  that,  haying  adopted  the  Weston  dynamo  machine  in  place  of 
yoltaic  batteries,  he  coold  deposit  a  shell  of  copper  upon  fifteen  moulds, 
each  having  abont  two  square  feet  of  surface,  in  about  two  and  a  half  honcB ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  time  the  fifteenth  or  last  mould  was  put  into  the 
bath  the  one  which  had  first  been  immersed  was  sufficiently  coated  for 
backing  up. 
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means  of  small  iron  pins  diiTen  into  the  bevel  edges  of  the  backing 
metal.  When  complete,  the  block,  with  its  mounted  eleotro^^, 
flhonld  be  exactly  tf/pe  high.  Respecting  electrotypes  from  wood 
engraYings,  or  '*  electros,"  as  they  are  commonly  called  in  the  piint- 
ing  trade,  we  may  mention  that  many  of  onr  larger  illustzations 
are  produced  from  electrotypes.  Engrayed  steel  plates  are  copied  in 
the  same  way  as  aboYe,  and  their  reproduction  in  copper  by  the  elec- 
trotype process  is  extensively  practised. 

Tin  Fowdor  ftr  Blaetvo^pliis. — Grain  tin  may  be  roduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder  by  either  of  the  following  methods : — i.  Melt  the 
grain  tin  in  an  iron  crucible  or  ladle,  and  pour  it  into  an  earthenware 
mortar,  heated  a  little  above  its  mdting  point,  and  Iritorato  briskly 
as  the  metal  cools.  Put  the  product  in  a  muslin  sieve  and  sift  out 
the  finer  particles,  and  repeat  the  trituration  with  the  coarser  par- 
ticles retained  in  the  sieve.  To  obtain  a  still  finer  product  place  the 
fine  powder  in  a  vessel  of  dean  water  and  stir  briskly ;  after  a  few 
seconds'  repose,  pour  off  the  liquor  in  which  the  finer  particles  are 
suspended,  and  allow  them  to  subside,  when  the  water  is  to  be  again 
poured  off  and  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  powder  treated  as  before.  The 
impalpable  powder  is  finally  to  be  drained  and  dried,  and  should  be 
kept  in  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered  botUe  for  use.  2.  Melt  grain  tin 
in  a  graphite  crucible,  and  when  in  the  act  of  cooling,  stir  with  a 
dean  rod  of  iron  until  the  metal  is  reduced  to  a  powder.  The  powder 
should  then  either  be  passed  through  a  fine  sieve  or  elutriated  as  above 
described,  which  is  by  far  the  best  method  of  obtaining  an  absolutdy 
impalpable  product.  In  using  this  powder  for  dectrotyping  pur- 
poses in  the  manner  previoudy  described,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  tin  becomes  dissolved  in  the  copper  bath ;  it  should  therefore 
only  be  employed  in  a  bath  kept  specially  for  the  purpose,  and  not 
be  suffered  to  enter  the  ordinary  electrotyping  vat. 


CHAPTER  XL 
ELEGTRO-BEPOSmON  OF  GOPPEE  {eontinved). 

Deposition  of  Copper  by  Dynamo-electricity. — Copying  StatneB,  dkcv— Le- 
noir's Process. — Deposition  of  Copper  on  Iron. — Coppering  Printing 
Rollers.~Coppering  Steel  Wire  for  Telegraphic  Purposes.— Walenn*s 
Process.— Galensohn's  Process.— WeiPs  Coppering  Process^ — Electro- 
etching. — Gljrphograpby. — ^Making  Copper  Moulds  by  Electrolysis. — 
Kaking  Electrotype  Plates  from  Drawings. 

Bfpotftlon  of  Oopp«r  by  ]lyBUBO-«laeM0lty«— WiUiin  the  past 
few  years,  owing  to  the  great  adTance  made  in  the  produotioii  of 
powerful  and  reliable  magneto  and  dynamo-eleotric  machines,  the  re- 
daction of  copper  by  electrolysia  in  the  YaiiouB  branches  of  eleotio- 
deposition  has  assumed  proportiona  of  great  magnitude ;  and  while 
nickel-deposition — ^which  fifteen  years  ago  was  a  oomparatively  nn- 
developed  art— has  quietly  settled  down  into  its  legitimate  position  as 
an  important  addition  to  the  great  electrolytio  industry,  the  electro- 
deposition  of  copper,  and  its  extraction  from  crude  metal,  have  pro- 
gzeesed  with  marvellous  rapidity,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  more 
especially  so  within  the  past  three  or  four  years,  and  we  may  safely 
predict  from  our  knowledge  of  the  vast  number  of  magneto  and 
dynamo  machines  which  are  now  being  constructed,  under  special 
oontracte,  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  electrolytio  reduction 
of  copper  will  reach  a  scale  of  magnitude  which  will  place  it 
amongst  the  foremost  of  our  scientific  industries  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Before  describing  the  processes  of  coppering  large  metallio 
objects,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  production  of  eleotrotypeB 
of  larger  dimensions  than  those  previously  considered.  At  a  very  early 
period  of  the  electrotype  art,  Russia,  under  the  guidance  of  the  famous 
Professor  Jacobi,  produced  colossal  statues  in  electrolytio  copper,  which 
at  the  time  created  profound  astonishment  and  admiration.  About  the 
same  period  our  own  countrymen  directed  their  attention  to  this  appli- 
cation of  electrotypy,  and  at  subsequent  periods  electrotypes  of  con- 
siderable dimensions  were  produced  not  only  in  this  country  but  on 
the  Continent.  Some  exceedingly  fine  specimens  have  been  produced 
by  Messrs.  Elkington  &  Co.,  one  of  the  most  notable  of  which  is 
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that  of  tiie  Earl  of  Eglinton,  13}  feet  high  and  weighing  two  tons, 
while  some  other  equally  good  specimens  of  life-size  busts  and  bas- 
reliefs  are  to  be  seen  in  Wellington  College,  the  House  of  Lords,  &o. 
The  well-known  Paris  firm,  Messrs.  Christofle  &  Co.,  have  also 
produced  colossal  electrotype  statues,  one  of  which  is  29  feet  6  inches 
in  height,  and  weighs  nearly  three  tons  and  a  half ;  the  completion  of 
the  deposit  occupied  about  ten  weeks. 

Oopylnir  BtatOMi,  Jto. — ^When  very  large  objects  have  to  be  repro- 
duced in  electrotype,  the  method  adopted  is  usually  as  foDows  :  The 
original,  formed  of  plaster  of  Paris,  produced  by  the  modeller  or 
sculptor,  is  first  brushed  all  over  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  until  the  sur- 
face is  completely  saturated  with  the  drying  oil.  After  standing  for 
two  or  three  days,  according  to  the  temperature  and  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  object,  which  is  thus  rendered  impervious  to  moisture, 
and  readily  receiyes  a  coating  of  plumbago,  is  thoroughly  well  brushed 
over  with  blacklead  until  the  entire  surface  is  perf ectiy  coated  with 
the  conducting  material.  The  model  is  next  connected  to  conducting 
wires,  assistedby  guiding  wires,  and  placed  in  a  sulphate  of  copper  bath, 
where  it  receives  a  deposit  of  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, or  a  shell  sufficientiy  stout  to  enable  it  to  retain  its  form  after 
the  inner  plaster  figure  has  been  removed,  which  is  effected  in  this 
way :  the  electrotype,  with  its  enclosed  model,  being  taken  out  of  the 
bath,  is  first  thoroughly  well  rinsed,  the  copper  shell  is  then  out 
through  with  a  sharp  tool  at  suitable  places,  according  to  the  form  of 
the  original  figfure,  by  which  these  various  parts,  with  their  guiding 
wires  attached,  become  separated  ;  the  plaster  figure  is  then  carefully 
broken  away,  and  all  parts  of  it  removed.  After  rinsing  in  hot  water, 
the  outer  surface  of  the  copper  '*  formes  '*  are  well  varnished  over  to 
prevent  them  from  receiving  the  copper  dei>OBit  in  the  next  operation. 
The  formes  are  next  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  or 
dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur), 
to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  copper  deposit.  These  **  formes,"  or 
parts  of  the  electrotype  shell,  constitute  the  moulds  upon  which  the 
final  deposit,  or  electrotype  proper,  is  to  be  formed,  and  these  are  re- 
turned to  the  depositing  tank  and  fiUed  with  the  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  anodes  of  pure  electrolytic  copper  being  suspended  in  each 
portion.  Deposition  is  then  allowed  to  take  place  until  the  interior 
parts  or  moulds  receive  a  coating  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-third  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  The  various  pieces  are  then  removed  from  the 
bath,  and  after  well  rinsing  in  water,  the  outer  shell,  or  mould,  is 
carefully  stripped  off,  and  the  respective  parts  of  the  electrotype 
figure  are  afterwards  fixed  together  when  the  operation  is  complete. 

X«Bolr'a  Piciuai. — A  very  ingenious  method  of  electrolyping  large 
figures  was  devised  by  M.  Lenoir,  which  consists  in  first  taking  im- 
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pressioxis  in  gfatta-perdia  of  the  object  in  Beyeral  pieoes,  which  maj 
afterwards  be  pnt  together  to  form  a  perfect  figure  ;  the  inner  snr- 
f  aces  of  these  impressions,  or  parts  of  the  mould,  are  then  well  coated 
with plimibago.  A  <* dummy"  of  the  form  of  the  interior  of  the 
mould,  bnt  of  smaller  dimensions,  is  now  fonned  of  platinum  wire,  to 
act  as  an  anode,  and  the  several  parts  of  the  plumbagoed  g^tta-percha 
mould  are  put  together  to  form  a  complete  mould  all  round  it.  The 
mould,  with  its  platinum  wire  core  (the  anode) — ^which  is  insulated 
from  metaUio  contact  with  the  mould  by  a  oovering  of  india-rubber 
thread — ^is  then  placed  vertically  in  the  bath,  weights  being  attached 
to  allow  the  mould  to  sink  into  the  solntion.  The  platinum  anode 
and  the  plumbagoed  mould  are  then  put  in  cuxmit  and  deposition 
allowed  to  progress.  To  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  copper  solution 
within  the  mould,  in  the  absence  of  a  soluble  anode,  a  continual  flow 
of  fresh  copper  solution  is  allowed  to  enter  the  mould,  from  a  hole  at 
ilie  top  of  the  head,  which  makes  its  escape  through  holes  in  ihe  feet 
of  the  mould.  When  a  sufficiently  stout  deposit  is  obtained,  the 
flexible  wire  anode  is  withdrawn  through  the  aperture  in  the  head, 
after  which  the  yaxious  portions  of  the  gutta-percha  mould  are  re- 
moved, and  the  seams  at  the  junctions  of  the  electrotype  are  cleared 
away  by  appropriate  tools. 

Bfpotf tlon  of  Oovp«r  oa  Xron. — Since  iron  receives  the  copper 
deposit  from  acid  solutions  without  the  aid  of  a  separate  current,  and 
the  deposit  under  these  conditions  is  non-adherent,  it  is  the  practice 
to  give  a  preliminary  coating  of  copper  to  iron  objects  in  an  alkaline 
bath,  ordinary  cyanide  solutions  being  most  generally  adopted  for 
this  purpose.  Many  olher  solutions  have,  however,  been  recom- 
mended, some  of  which  may  deserve  consideration.  In  any  case,  the 
iron  article  is  first  steeped  in  a  hot  potash  bath,  when  the  presence 
of  greasy  matter  is  suspected,  and  after  rinsing,  is  immersed  in  a 
pickle  of  dilute  sulphuric  add,  ^  lb.  of  acid  to  each  gallon  of  w&ter. 
After  well  rinsing,  the  article  is  scoured  with  coarse  sand  and  water^ 
applied  with  a  hard  brush,  and  after  again  rinsing,  is  immersed  in  the 
alksline  bath  until  perfectly  coated  with  a  film  of  copper.  It  is  then 
again  rinsed,  and  at  once  placed  in  a  sulphate  of  copper  bath,  where 
it  is  alloTTed  to  remain  until  a  sufficiently  stout  coating  of  copper  is 
obtained.  In  some  cases,  where  the  object  is  of  considerable  propor- 
tionsi,  it  is  kept  in  motion  while  in  the  solution,  by  various  mechanical 
contrivances,  as  in  Wilde's  process,  to  be  referred  to  shortly. 

Ooypwing  TxtaMns  BoUsonb — Maaj  attempts  have  been  made, 
during  the  past  thirty  years  or  so,  to  substitute  for  the  cosUy  solid 
copper  rollers  used  in  calico-printing,  iron  rollers  ooated  with  a  layer 
of  copper  by  eleotrolysis.  The  early  efforts  were  conducted  with  the 
ordinary  voltaic  batteries,  but  the  cost  of  the  electricity  thus  obtained 
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was  far  too  great  to  admit  of  the  process  being  practically  saooossfol, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  operation  was  exceedingly  slow.  A  method 
which  was  partially  soooessfal  consisted  in  depositing,  in  the  foim  of 
a  flat  plate,  an  elecliotype  bearing  the  design,  which  was  afterwards 
coHed  np  in  a  tabular  foim,  and  connected  to  an  iron  cylinder  or  roller 
by  means  of  solder,  the  seam  being  afterwards  toadied  np  by  the 
engraver.  A  far  better  system,  bowerer,  is  now  adopted,  which  is  in 
erery  way  perfectly  saooessfal ;  and  printing  rollers  are  prodaced  in 
large  quantities  by  eleotzo-deposition  at  about  one-half  the  cost  of 
the  solid  copper  article.  Before  describing  the  methods  by  which 
oast-iron  rollers  are  faced  with  copper  at  the  present  time,  it  may  be 
instructiye  to  consider  briefly  some  of  the  means  that  have  been 
adopted  to  deposit  a  sufficient  tJiickness  of  copper  upon  a  cast-iron 
core  to  withstand  tlie  cutting  action  of  the  engrayer's  tools. 

Ilolilfiinliwgw^a  ViuuiM. — ^This  consists  in  depositing  copper  upon 
prerioualy  well-cleaned  cast-iron  cylinders  by  means  of  the  **  single- 
cell  "  process.  The  solution  bath  consists  of  a  mixture  of  two  solu- 
tions composed  of  (i)  Sulphate  of  copper,  i  part ;  sulphate  of  soda, 
2  parts ;  carbonate  of  soda,  4  parts ;  water,  16  parts.  (2)  Qsranide  of 
potassium,  3  ;  water,  12  parta.  The  interior  of  the  bath  is  suziounded 
by  porous  cells  containing  amalgamated  zinc  bars  with  copper  wires 
attached,  and  dilute  sulphuric  add.  The  solution  is  worked  at  a 
temperature  of  from  59**  to  65*^  Fahr.,  and  the  iron  cylinder,  being 
put  in  contact  with  the  zinc  dements,  remains  in  the  bath  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  it  is  remoTcd,  well  wadied, 
rubbed  with  pumice-powder,  again  wadied  in  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  haying  a  specific  gravity  of  i  ■  161,  containing  ^th  part  of  its 
yolume  of  sulphuric  add;  scraps  of  copper  are  kept  in  the  bath,  to  sup- 
ply the  loss  of  copper,  and  preyent  the  liquid  becoming  too  add.  The 
cylinder  is  then  returned  to  the  bath,  or  placed  in  a  mixture  composed 
of  the  following  two  solutions :  (i)  Acetate  of  copper,  2  ;  sulphate  of 
soda,  2 ;  carbonate  of  soda,  4 ;  water,  16  parts.  (2)  Cyanide  of  po- 
tasdum,  3  ;  liquid  ammonia,  3 ;  water,  10  [parts.  The  cylinders  are 
to  be  turned  round  once  a  day,  in  order  to  render  the  depodt  unifoim, 
and  the  action  is  continued  during  three  or  four  weds,  or  until  the 
depodt  is  «i^th  of  an  inch  thidc. 

Another  method  consists  in  first  coppering  the  well-cleaned  cast- 
iron  cylinder  in  an  ordinary  ^ifc^iwa  coppering  bath,  and  then  trans- 
ferring it  to  an  add  bath  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  cylinder  in  each 
case  being  surrounded  by  a  hollow  cylinder  of  copper  for  the  anode ; 
the  process  is  allowed  to  proceed  dowly,  in  order  to  obtain  a  good 
regfuline  coating,  and  when  this  is  obtained  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
bear  engraying  upon,  the  suzfaoe  is  rendered  smooth  by  taming  at 
the  lathe. 
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FrodnolBV  PMatlns  mtfOtni  hf  lKa8iMto-«lMtrtolty.-*F»U^'< 

JProeess. — ^It  is  obviona  that  the  eleotrical  power  obtained  from  mag- 
neto and  djnamo-eleotric  machines  is  more  capaUe  of  depositing  eoono- 
mioally  the  requisite  thiokneBs  of  copper  npon  cast-iron  cylinders  to  form 
printing  rollers  than  conld  be  expected  from  yoltaic  electricity,  which 
necessarily  involves  the  solution  of  an  equivalent  of  zinc  and  tiie  oon- 
somption  of  sulphuric  acid  to  deposit  a  given  weight  of  copper.  It 
is  well  known  that  deposition  takes  place  more  freely  upon  the  lower 
surfaces  of  the  cathode,  and  consequentiy,  when  the  deposited  metal 
is  of  any  considerable  thickness,  the  irreg^nlar  surface  thus  produced 
is  often  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  the  electro-depositor  ;  in  the  case 
of  printing  rollers,  however,  in  which  a  perfectiy  uniform  *i^inlm<M^ 
of  tiie  deposit  is  absolutely  indispensable,  some  means  must  be  adopted 
to  render  the  deposit  as  uniform  as  possible  from  end  to  end  of  the 
cylinder.  To  accomplish  this,  Mr.  Henry  WUde,  of  Manchester, 
effected  an  arrangement  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1875, 
which  consists  in  *' giving  to  the  electrolyte  or  depositing  liquid  in 
which  the  roller  to  be  coated  is  immersed,  or  the^positive  and  nega- 
tive electrodes  themselves,  a  rapid  motion  of  rotation,  in  order  that 
fresh  particles  of  the  electrolyte  may  be  brought  successively  in  con- 
tact with  the  metallic  surfaces.  By  this, ' '  says  the  patentee,  ''powerful 
currents  of  electricity  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  small  siurf aces  of 
metal  without  detriment  to  the  quality  of  the  copper  deposited,  while 
the  rate  of  the  deposit  is  greatiy  accelerated.  * 

'*  Motion  may  be  communicated  to  the  electrolyte,  either  by  the 
rotation  of  the  eleotrodes  themselves,  or  when  the  latter  are  stationary, 
by  paddles  revolving  in  an  annular  space  between  them.  The  iron 
roller  to  be  coated  with  copper  is  mounted  on  an  axis,  the  lower  end 
of  which  is  insulated,  to  prevent  its  receiving  the  deposit  of  copper  at 
the  same  time  as  the  roller.  The  roller,  after  having  received  a  film 
deposit  of  copper  from  an  alkaline  solution  in  a  TnaTiner  well  under- 
stood, is  immersed  in  a  vertical  position  in  a  sulphate  solution  of 
copper,  and  a  motion  of  rotation  is  gpiven  to  the  roUer  or  rollers  by 
means  of  suitable  gearing.  The  positive  electrodes  are  copper  rollers 
or  cylinders,  of  about  the  same  length  and  diameter  as  the  roller  to 
be  coated,  and  are  placed  parallel  with  it  in  the  sulphate  solution. 
The  eleotrical  contacts  are  made  near  the  upper  and  lower  extremities 
of  the  electrodes  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity 
in  the  thickness  of  Ihe  deposit.  The  sulphate  solution  may  be  main- 
tained at  an  uniform  density,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath, 
by  rotating  a  small  screw  propeller,  enclosed  in  a  tube  communicating 
with  the  liquid,  and  driven  by  the  same  gearing  that  imparts  motion 
to  the  roller." 

The  electric  current  employed  for  depositing  copper  by  the  above 
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method  may  be  obtained  from  'Wilde's  magneto-eleotrio  machine^ 
whioh  has  been  very  extensLvelj  adopted  for  tibis  purpose,  or  from 
any  dynamo  electric  machine  capable  of  yielding  an  adequate  current. 
Mr.  Wilde  says,  in  the  specification  above  quoted,  "  Although  I  have 
only  mentioned  cast-iron  as  the  metal  upon  which  the  copper  is 
deposited,  the  process  is  applicable  to  rollers  made  of  zinc  or  other 
metals,  and  their  alloys.  The  method  of  accelerating  the  rate  of  de- 
V^^  ^7  gi^^u^  to  the  deotrolyte,  or  to  the  electrodes,  a  motion  of 
rotation,  mayj;be  applied  to  the  electrolytic  method  of  refining  copper 
described  in  Mr.  J.  B.  Elldngton's  patent/'  Mr.  Wilde's  system  of 
coppering  cast-iron  roUers  was  established  in  1878,  but  he  subse- 
quently disposed  of  his  patent  rights  to  the  Broughton  Copper 
Company,  who  carry  on  the  process  successfully,  and  have  extended 
it  to  the  coating  of  hydraulic  rams,  &c. 

The  coppering  of  cast-iron  rollers  is  also  caziied  on  by  the  Electro* 
MetaUurgioal  Company,  London,  by  whom,  also,  electrotype  rollers 
for  impressing  leather,  &c.,  are  produced,  the  machine  employed 
being  tiie  Hallett-Ehnore  dynamo.  Boilers  which  have  been  used, 
and  the  engraved  design  upon  whioh  is  no  longer  required,  are  first 
submitted  to  a  lathe,  in  which  the  design  is  removed  by  turning,  and 
the  rollers  are  then  placed  in  the  depositing  vats  until  a  sufficient 
coating  is  obtained,  after  which  they  are  again  prepared  for  engrav- 
ing. The  arrangement  consists  of  large  tanks  or  vats,  10  by  10  feet 
and  15  feet  deep,'  holding  upwards  of  60,000  gallons  of  solution,  for 
depositing  copper  upon  rollers,  hydraulic  rams,  and  other  large  work. 
Two  steam  jacketed  circular  tanks,  or  cylinders,  3  feet  in  diameter 
and  15  feet  deep,  are  used,  respectively,  for  caustic  potash  ley  and 
cyanide  of  copper  solution,  the  latter  being  employed  to  give  a  pre- 
liminary coating  of  copper  upon  iron  work.  Above  the  large  deposit- 
ing tanks  is  a  system  of  overhead  gearing  for  gpiving  motion  to  the 
objects  while  in  the  bath,  and  for  raising  or  lowering  iron  rollers  and 
other  heavy  objects  while  in  the  bath.  These  heavy  pieces  are  sus- 
pended from  hooks,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  weight  of 
five  tons.  The  copper  anodes  employed  for  this  class  of  work  consist 
of  ingots  of  copi)er  about  4  inches  square  and  12  feet  in  length, 
the  upper  end  of  each  ingot  being  furnished  with  a  hole  to  admit  a 
suspending  hook.  A  series  of  tanks  of  considerable  length  are  used 
for  coppering  the  hydraulic  rams  used  in  graving  docks  for  raising 
ships  to  undergo  repair.  At  a  convenient  distance  from  the  several 
batiis  the  dynamo-electric  machine  is  placed,  its  conducting  wires, 
which  are  about  one  inch  in  thicknees,  being  placed  in  connection 
with  the  various  vats  by  suitable  binding-screws  or  clamps.  Besist- 
ance  coils  are  attached  to  each  vat,  by  which  the  power  of  the  cur- 
rent entering  tiie  depositing  tanks  is  regulated. 
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Bespeoting  the  coppering  of  hydranHo  rams  by  eleotiiciij,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  state  that  several  years  ago  a  series  of  extensive  trials 
were  made,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  to  cop- 
per the  large  rams  by  Toltaic  electricity,  many  hxmdreds  of  cells  being 
employed.  These  trials  were  carried  on  for  about  three  years  with  re- 
peated failures,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  keeping  the  batteries  in  work- 
ing order — ^local  action  and  the  usual  battery  troubles  being  a  continued 
source  of  hindrance  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  The  desired  results 
are  now  obtained  by  means  of  dynamo-electrioity. 

TmuOm  Wttmgth  of  flteetrolytlo  Oopper. — ^The  electrical  oigin- 
eers  have,  during  the  past  few  years,  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
construction  of  dynamo-electric  machines  suitable  for  the  electro- 
deposition  of  copper  upon  the  large  scale  ;  and  after  a  long  series  of 
practical  trials  of  a  very  extensive  character,  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing machines  of  extraordinary  power,  yielding  currents  of  low 
electromotive  force,  capable  of  dc^siting  pure  copper  in  the  finest 
possible  condition,  and  possessing  remarkable  tensile  strength.  The 
coils  of  these  machines  are  usually  wound  wilh  pure  electrolytic  cop- 
per wire,  insulated  in  the  usual  manner.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  copper  deposited  by  dynamo-electric  machines, 
we  have  been  furnished  with  the  following  data,  which  prove  beyond 
doubt  Ihe  imquestionable  superiority  of  pure  electrolytic  copper,  when 
deposited  under  the  favourable  conditions  of  an  exactly  suitable  current. 
In  Molesworth's  Standard  Tables  of  the  Strength  of  Metals,  page  16,  the 
following  data  are  given  respecting  the  tensile  strength  of  copper : — 

Tensile  Sbength. 

Copper  bolts     .    .    .  170  tons  per  square  inch. 

Cast  copper ....    8*4    „  „ 

Sheet  copper    .    .    .  13*4    „  „ 

Copper  wire     .    .    .  26*0    „  „ 

Copper  wire  is  always  most  carefully  and  thoroughly  annealed 
and  drawn  through  successive  holes  in  the  draw-plate  a  considerable 
number  of  times,  so  as  to  produce  wire  possessing  the  highest  degree 
of  tensile  strength  of  which  ordinary  copper  is  susceptible. 

In  the  above  table,  the  tensile  streng^  of  sheet  copper,  after  being 
subjected  to  the  ordinary  operations  of  annealing  and  rolling,  is  given 
as  13*4  tons  per  square  inch.  To  show  how  greatiy  this  strong^  has 
been  exceeded  by  the  fine  quality  of  copper  deposited  by  electrolysis, 
we  will  take  the  following  extract  from  a  certificate  of  Mr.  Kirkiddy, 
of  the  Testing  Works,  Southwark  Street,  London,  respecting  a  sample 
of  sheet  copper  deposited  by  the  Hallett-Elmore  machine,  which  is  as 
follows: — 

Test  (absolute)  7x830  lbs.  =^  32*0  tons  per  sqoare  inch. 

The  extension  was  given  as  38-3  per  cent. 

L 
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These  figoxee  show  how  lemarkable  is  the  saperiority  in  strengtli  of 
electroljtio  copper,  when  deposited  under  proper  conditions,  as  com- 
pared with  ordinary  commercial  copper,  a  fact  which  most,  apart 
from  its  other  important  attributes,  create  an  extemdye  demand  for 
copper  deposited  by  electricity  in  preference  to  that  obtained  by  the 
ordioazy  refining  processes  for  all  purposes,  in  which  the  itrength  of 
the  metal  is  of  the  first  importance,  as  in  the  case  of  wire,  boiler 
tubing,  &o. 

Amongst  the  many  useful  purposes  to  which  some  of  our  large  eleo- 
tzolytio  works  are  applying  the  deposition  of  copper,  may  be  men- 
tianed  the  production  of  copper  plates,  tubes,  and  other  hollow 
cylinders  up  to  30  feet  in  leng^,  and  of  any  required  diameter 
(up  to,  say,  36  inches),  and  of  any  desired  thickness.  The  tubing 
is  produced  at  about  the  cost  of  ordinary  tubing,  and  the  tubes  may 
be  obtained  in  oval  or  any  other  form,  or  corrugated,  and  of  unequal 
thickness,  where  it  is  desired,  and  also  with  flanges,  in  one  entire 
piece.  We  have  lately  seen  some  excellent  specimens  of  dectrolytio 
copper  tubing,  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness  and  some  14  or  15 
inches  in  diameter,  to  be  employed  as  gas  checks  for  the  Falliser 
gun,  which  appeared  to  us  the  peorfection  of  electro-deposited  copper, 
and  when  compared  with  tubing  made  from  rolled  and  drawn 
copper,  as  ordinarily  produced,  really  possesses,  as  we  have  seen  by 
the  foregoing  test,  considerably  more  than  double  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  latter ;  moreover,  when  placed  by  the  side  of  cast  tubing  (usually 
pitted  with  sand-holes  of  greater  or  less  magnitude),  the  superiority 
of  ^^  electrolytic  copper  tubing  is  beyond  dispute.  Another  important 
feature  in  the  copper  deposited  in  this  form  is  that  it  is  perfectly 
smooth  on  both  surfaces — ^in  many  cases  a  point  of  considerable  im- 
portance— and  therefore  needs  but  little  taming,  or  other  surfacing 
process,  to  render  it  bright  when  required  to  be  so. 

Oopptrlas  Steal  Wlr»  ftr  Velsisrapliio  giupu— , — It  had 
always  been  held  that  if  iron  wire  could  be  successfully  and  economi- 
cally coated  with  copper,  it  would  be  of  incalculable  service  in  tele- 
graphy ;  and,  indeed,  many  attempts  to  accomplish  this  were  made  at 
a  period  when  magneto  and  dynamo-electric  machines  were  unknown. 
Itsoon  became  apparent,  however,  that,  independentof  other  difficulties^ 
the  object  could  never  be  practically  attained  by  means  of  the  voltaic 
battery.  Kow  that  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  electricity  simply  at  the 
cost  of  motive  power,  that  which  was  impossible  thirty  years  ago  has 
been  to  some  extent  aocompliahed,  and  the  coppering  of  steel  wire  for 
telegraph  purposes  forms  an  extensive  branch  of  manufactnre  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  telegraph  systems  of  America.  The  manu- 
facture of  *'  compound  wire,"  as  it  is  called,  has  been  carried  out  on 
a  very  large  scale  at  Ansonia,  Ckmnecticut,  by  ^<&  Postal  Telegraph 
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Compaxiy,  who,  Professor  Sffliman,  of  Yale  OoHege,  U.S. A.,  states, 
have  aoqniied  "the  largest  eleclzo-platiiig  establishment  in  the 
world ;  yet  its  capacity  is  soon  to  be  trebled.  The  works  are  em- 
ployed in  coppering  steel  wire  nsed  in  the  company's  system  of 
telegraphy,  and  now  deposit  two  tons  of  pnre  copper  per  day.  Hie 
steel  core  of  the  wire  gives  the  required  tensile  strength,  while  the 
copper  coating  g^vee  extraordinary  oondnoting  power,  redndng  the 
eleotaioal  resistance  enormonaly.  The  compoond  wire  consists  of  a 
steel  wire  core  weighing  200  lbs.  to  the  mile,  land  having  a  tensile 
strength  of  1650  lbs.,  upon  which  copper  is  deposited,  by  dynamo- 
electricity,  of  any  required  thickness.  Twenty-five  large  dynamo 
machineB  are  employed,  which  deposit  collectively  10,000  lbs.  of 
copper  per  day,  representing  20  miles  of  'compound  wire,'  carry- 
ing 500  lbs.  of  copper  to  the  mile.  When  the  works  are  completed, 
three  300  horse-power  engines  will  drive  dynamo  machines  for  sap- 
plying  the  current  to  deposit  copper  upon  30  miles  of  wire  per  day. 
In  the  process  of  deposition  the  wire  is  drawn  slowly  over  spiral  coils, 
through  the  depositing  vats,  until  the  desired  thiolmflBB  is  obtained." 
The  advantages  of  coppered  steel  wire  over  ordinary  g^vanised  iron 
wire  for  telegraph  purposes  cannot  well  be  over-estimated,  and  if 
the  process  prove  as  successful  as  it  is  stated  to  be,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  great  electrolytic  achievement. 

Ooppaiflag  Solatioiu. — ]ji  preparing  alkaline  coppering  solutions, 
for  depositing  a  prelindnary  coating  of  copper  upon  iron,  and  for 
other  purposes  of  electro-coppering,  either  of  the  formulse  for  brass- 
ing solutions  may  be  used,  by  omitting  the  zinc  salt  and  doubling  ^le 
quantity  of  copper  salt ;  or  ei^er  of  the  following  f ormuba  may  be 
adopted.  As  a  rule,  copper  solutionB  should  be  worked  hot,  say  at  a 
temperature  of  about  136°  Fahr.,  with  an  energ^etic  current,  especially 
for  cast-iron  work,  since  even  with  the  best  solution  deposition  is  but 
dow  when  these  solutions  are  worked  cold.  It  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  in  making  up  copper  solutions — and  the  same  observation 
applies  with  at  least  equal  force  to  brassing  solutions — ^that  commer- 
cial cyanide  of  potassium  is  largely  adulterated  with  an  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  potash,  and  unless  a  cyanide  of  known  good  quality  be 
employed,  the  solution  will  be  not  only  a  poor  conductor  of  the  cur- 
rent, but  the  anodes  will  fail  to  become  freely  dissolved,  whereby  the 
solution  will  soon  become  exhausted  of  a  greater  portion  of  its  metal 
in  the  process  of  deposition.  The  cyanide  to  be  used  for  making  up 
such  solutions  should  contain  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  real  cyanide. 

Sohttion  I. — ^Dissolve  8  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  about 
I  quart  of  hot  water ;  when  cold,  add  liquid  ammonia  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  -880  gradually,  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  or  strip  of  wood 
after  each  addition,  until  the  precipitate  which  at  first  forms  becomes 
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re-disBolved ;  dilate  the  solution  by  adding  i  qnart  of  cold  -water. 
Now  prepare  a  solution  of  ojanide  of  potassium  by  dissolving  about 
i^  lb.  of  the  salt  in  2  quarts  of  water,  and  add  this  gradually  to  the 
copper  solution,  with  stizring,  until  the  blue  oolour  of  the  ammonio- 
snlphate  entirely  disappears ;  finally  add  the  remainder  of  the  cyanide 
solution,  and  allow  the  nuxtnre  to  rest  for  a  few  hours,  when  the 
dear  liquor  may  be  decanted  into  the  depositing  yeesel  or  tank,  and 
is  then  ready  for  use.  This  solution  may  be  used  cold,  with  a 
strong  current,  but  it  is  preferable  to  work  it  at  about  110°  to  130" 
Fahr. 

Solution  2. — ^llie  acetate  or  chloride  of  copper  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  sulphate  in  making  up  a  coppering  bath,  the  latter  salt  being 
preferable. 

Solution  3. — Oore  recommends  a  solution  prepared  as  follows :  Dis- 
solye  cyanide  of  copper  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  con- 
sisting of  2  pounds  of  cyanide  to  I  gallon  of  water,  then  adding  about 
4  ounces  more  of  the  salt  as  free  cyanide ;  the  solution  is  then  ready, 
and  should  be  worked  at  a  temperatore  of  about  150^  Fahr.  Cyanide 
of  copper  is  not  freely  soluble  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  the  liquid  does  not  readily  dissolye  the  anodes,  nor  is  it  a  good 
conductor.  It  has  also  a  tendency  to  erolye  hydrogen  at  the  cathode ; 
this,  howeyer,  may  be  lessened  or  wholly  preyented  by  ayoiding  the 
use  of  free  cyanide,  employing  a  weaker  current,  and  adding  liquid 
ammonia  and  oxide  of  copper.  From  our  own  exptrience,  the  addi- 
tion of  liquid  ammonia  to  copper  solutions,  if  not  applied  in  the  first 
instance,  becomes  a  necessity  afterwards. 

Solution  4. — ^Boseleur  giyes  the  following  formuhe  for  a  coppering 
solution :  20  parts  of  crystallised  acetate  of  copper  are  reduced  to  a 
powder,  and  formed  into  a  paste  with  water ;  to  this  isadded  20 parts 
of  soda  crystals,  dissolyed  in  200  parts  of  water,  the  mixtore  being 
well  stirred.  To  the  green  precipitate  thus  formed,  20  parts  of  bisul- 
phite of  sodium,  dissolyed  in  200  parts  of  water,  are  added,  by  which 
the  precipitate  aHsnmffs  a  dirty  yeUow  colour.  20  parts  of  pure  cyanide 
of  potassium,  dissolyed  in  600  parts  of  water,  are  finally  added,  and 
the  whole  well  stirred  together.  If  the  solution  does  not  become 
colourless,  an  addition  of  cyanide  must  be  gpiyen.  It  is  said  that  this 
solution  may  be  worked  either  hot  or  cold,  with  a  moderately  strong 
current. 

]>r.  MUmmr'm  flOlutloii. — ^In  the  preparation  of  this  solution,  i  part 
of  powdered  bitartrate  of  potassium  is  boiled  in  10  parts  of  water,  and 
as  much  recentiy  prepared  and  wet  hytbrated  carbonate  of  copper, 
which  has  been  washed  with  eold  wat^,  stirred  with  it  as  the  aboye 
solution  will  dissolye.  The  dark  blue  liquid  thus  formed  is  next  fil- 
tered, and  afterwards  rendered  still  more  alkaline  by  adding  a  small 
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qoantltj  of  carbonate  of  potash.    This  flolution  is  stated  to  be  appli- 
cable to  coating  iron,  tin,  and  zinc  articles.* 

HValMui'a  Oop|i«rtas  WdnUon^ — ^This  solution,  to  be  employed 
for  coppering  iron,  consists  in  dissolring  cyanide  of  copper  in  a  soln- 
tion  composed  of  eqnal  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  tartrate  of 
ammonia.  Oxide  of  oopper  and  ammoniuret  of  copper  are  added  in 
soiBoient  quantity  to  preyent  the  erolntion  of  hydrogen  at  the  surface 
of  the  work  doling  deposition.  The  solution  is  worked  at  about  180° 
Fahr.  The  ouzrent  from  one  Smee  cell  may  be  used  with  this  solution. 
It  has  been  found  that  1}  ounce  of  copper  per  square  foot  will  pro- 
tect iron  from  rust. 

Another  process  of  Mr.  Walenn's  is  as  follows : — 

The  first  part  of  this  inyention  *' relates  to  electro-depositing 
oopper  upon  iron,  or  upon  similar  metals,  so  that  the  coating 
may  be  soft  and  adherent.  This  consists  in  using  the  solution  at 
a  boiling  heat,  or  near  thereto,  namely,  from  150**  Fahr.  to  the 
boiling  point  of  the  solution.  The  second  part  is  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  a  solution  which  is  heated  during  deposition.  A 
cover,  with  a  long  condensing  worm  tube,  is  used  in  the  depositing 
bath ;  the  other  end  of  the  tube  opens  into  a  box  containing 
materials  to  condense  or  appropriate  the  gases  that  escape.  The 
liquids  flow  back  down  the  tube  into  the  tank.  The  third  part 
of  the  invention  consists  in  working  electro-depositing  solutions  in  a 
closed  vessel  under  known  pressure,  being  applied  by  heating  the 
solution  or  otherwise.  The  closed  vessel  may  be  used  for  solutions  in 
which  there  is  free  ammonia,  or  where  other  conditions  arise  in  which 
it  is  necessary  to  enclose  the  solution,  although  neither  appreciable 
increase  of  pressore  arises  nor  is  heat  applied.  If  there  be  much  gas 
coming  off,  the  condensing  tube,  opening  into  a  box  of  the  second 
part  of  the  improvements,  may  be  employed. ' '  The  fourth  part  of  the 
invention  consists  in  adding  to  the  charged,  and  fuUy  made,  oopper, 
brassing,  or  bronzing  solution,  cuprio  ammonide  in  the  cold,  untQ  the 
solution  is  slightly  green. 

ChilMMOlUft'a  yiuusM. — ^A  bath  is  made  by  first  obtaining  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  oopper,  the  metal  from  which  is  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  phosphate,  by  means  of  pyrophosphate  of  soda.  The  precipitate 
is  then  thoroughly  washed  until  all  traces  of  the  chloride  of  soda 
formed  have  been  removed ;  the  phosphate  of  copper  is  next  dissolved 
in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and,  if  necessary,  a  small  quantity  of 
liquid  ammonia  is  added  to  assist  the  solution  of  the  phosphate,  and 
to  render  the  deposit  brighter  and  more  solid.  The  strength  of  the 
solution  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  strength  of  the  ouzrent 

*  The  Chemistt  vol.  vii.  p.  124. 
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employed  in  iihe  depodtion.    Hie  bath  may  bo  lued  for  depositing 
upon  iron  or  other  metals. 

IVill's  OopperiBC  Troowam. — (i.)  For  ooating  large  objects,  as 
oast-ixon  fountains,  lamp-posts,  &o.  M.  Weil's  patent  gives  the  fol- 
lowing process :  Dissolye  in  i,ooo  parts  of  water,  150  of  sodio- 
potassio  tartrate  (Boohelle  salt),  80  of  canstio  soda,  containing  from 
50  to  60  per  cent,  of  free  soda,  and  35  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Iron 
and  steel,  and  the  metals  whose  oxides  are  insoluble  in  alkalies,  are 
not  corroded  in  this  solution.  The  iron  or  steel  articles  are  cleaned 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1*014,  hy  immersing 
them  in  that  liquid  from  five  to  twenty  minutes,  then  washing  with 
water,  and  finally  with  water  made  alkaline  by  soda.  They  are 
next  cleaned  witii  the  scratch-brush,  again  washed,  and  then 
immersed  in  the  cupreous  bath,  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  zinc 
or  lead,  or  suspended  by  means  of  zinc  wires ;  the  latter  is  the 
most  economical  way.  The  articles  must  not  be  in  contact  with 
each  other.  They  thus  receive  a  strongly-adherent  coating  of  copper, 
which  increases  in  thickness  (within  certain  limits)  with  the  dura- 
tion of  immersion.  Pure  tin  does  not  become  coppered  by  contact 
with  zinc  in  this  solution ;  it  oxidises,  and  its  oxide  decomposes  the 
solution,  and  precipitates  red  sub-oxide  of  copper,  and  by  prolonged 
action,  all  the  copper  is  thus  removed  from  the  liquid.  The  iron 
articles  require  to  be  immersed  from  three  to  seventy-two  hours 
according  to  Ihe  colour,  quality,  and  thickness  of  the  required  deposit. 
The  copper  solution  is  then  run  out  of  the  vat,  and  the  coated  articles 
washed  in  water,  then  cleaned  witii  a  scratch-brush,  washed,  dried  in 
hot  sawdust,  and  lastly  in  a  stove.  To  keep  Ihe  bath  of  unifonn 
strength,  the  liqidd  is  renewed  from  below,  and  flows  away  in  a  small 
stream  at  the  top.  After  much  use,  the  exhausted  liquid  is  renewed 
by  precipitating  the  zinc  by  means  of  sulphide  of  sodium  (not  in 
excess),  and  re-bhaxging  the  solution  wilh  oupric  sulphate.  Weil 
also  supplies  to  the  bath  hydrated  oxide  of  copper. 

(2.)  A  coppering  bath  is  prepared  as  follows :  35  parts  of  orjrstal- 
lised  sulphate,  or  an  equivalent  of  any  other  salt  of  copper,  are 
precipitated  as  hydrated  oxide  by  means  of  caustic  soda  or  potash. 
The  oxide  of  copper  is  to  be  added  to  a  solution  of  150  parts  of 
Boohelle  salt,  and  dissolved  in  1,000  parts  of  water.  To  this,  60  parts 
of  caustic  soda,  of  about  70  per  cent.,  is  to  be  added,  when  a  dear 
solution  of  copper  will  be  obtained.  Other  alkaline  tartrates  may  be 
substituted  for  the  Boohelle  salt  above  mentioned,  or  even  tartaric  acid 
may  be  employed ;  but  in  the  case  of  tartaric  acid,  or  acid  tartrates, 
a  small  additional  quantity  of  caustic  alkali  must  be  added,  sufficient 
to  saturate  the  tartaric  acid  or  acid  tartrate.  Oxide  of  copper  may 
also  be  employed,  precipitated  by  means  of  a  hypochlorite,  but  in  all 
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cases  the  proportions  between  the  oopper  and  tartazio  add  should  be 
maintained  as  above,  and  it  is  advantageous  not  to  increase  to  any 
notable  extent  the  proportion  of  the  oanstic  soda. 

The  object  to  be  ooppered  is  to  be  cleaned  with  a  scratch-brash  and 
tiien  placed  in  the  bath,  when  it  will  become  rapidly  coated  with  an 
adherent  film  of  metallic  oopper.  As  the  bath  gnuLually-  loses  its 
copper,  oxide  of  copper  as  above  prepared  should  be  added  to  main- 
tain it  in  a  condition  of  activity,  but  the  quantity  of  copper  introduced 
should  never  exceed  that  above  prescribed,  as  compared  with  the 
quantity  of  tartaric  add  the  bath  may  contain.  If  the  copper  notably 
exceeds  this  proportion,  certain  metallic  iridescences  are  produced  on 
the  surface  of  the  object.  These  effects  may  be  employed  for  orna- 
mental andartistic  purposes.  According  to  the  time  of  the  immersion, 
the  strength  of  the  current,  andtiie  proportion  of  copper  to  the  tartaric 
add,  these  iridescences  may  be  produced  of  different  shades  and  tints, 
which  may  be  varied  or  intermingled  by  wbieldiTig  certain  parts  of  the 
object  by  a  coating  of  parafBn  or  varnish,  tiie  iridescent  effect  being 
produced  on  tiie  parts  left  exposed.  All  colours,  from  that  of  brass  to 
bronze,  scarlet,  blue,  and  green,  may  be  thus  produced  at  will. 

Blaetro-BtolilBS. — Wben  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  anodes  employed  in  electrolytic  processes  become  dis- 
solved in  the  bath  during  dectro-depodtion,  it  is  evident  that  if 
certain  portions  of  an  anode  were  protected,  by  means  of  a  suitable 
varnish,  from  the  solvent  action  of  the  solution,  that  such  parts,  after 
the  plate  had  been  subjected  to  dectro-chemioal  action  in  the  bath, 
would,  on  removal  of  the  varnish,  appear  in  relief,  owing  to  the 
exposed  surfaces  having  been  reduced  in  substance  by  being  partially 
dissolved  in  the  solution.  Suppose  a  smooth  and  bright  plate  of  cop- 
per, for  instance,  were  to  have  a  design  sketched  upon  it  with  a 
suitable  varnish,  and  the  plate  then  oonnected  to  the  podtive  electrode 
of  a  voltaic  battery  and  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
a  cathode  of  the  same  metal  being  suspended  from  the  negative  dec- 
trode  ;  if,  after  a  few  hours'  immerdon,  the  plate  be  taken  from  the 
bath,  and  the  vamidi  removed,  the  design  will  appear  in  bright  re- 
lief, while  the  imvamidied  parts  will  have  been  eaten  away,  or 
dissolved,  leaving  hollows  of  a  comparativdy  dull  appearance ;  the 
design  now  forms  a  printing  surface,  from  which  copies  may  be  im- 
pressed upon  paper  in  the  usual  way. 

The  process  of  voltaic  etching  is  performed  in  various  ways,  but  the 
following  will  explain  the  general  principle  upon  whidi  the  art  is  con- 
ducted. A  copper  wire  is  first  soldered  to  the  plate,  and  the  back  is 
tlien  coated  with  a  tough  varnish  ;  when  this  is  dry,  the  face  of  the 
plate  is  coated  with  engraver's  "etching-ground,"  a  compodtion  of 
beeswax  5  parts,  linseed  oil  i  part,  mdted  together ;   it  is  sometimes 
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the  practice  to  amokg  the  Buzfacoi  before  applying*  the  etching  needle, 
in  order  to  render  its  tracings  more  visible.  The  design  is  then 
drawn  npon  the  face  of  the  plate,  cutting  through  to  the  dean  surface 
of  the  copper.  When  the  etching  is  complete,  the  plate  is  made  the 
anode  in  a  sulphate  of  copper  bath,  while  a  plate  of  copper  is  im- 
mersed as  the  cathode.  The  electric  current,  passing  out  of  the 
engraved  lines,  causes  the  copper  to  be  dissolved  from  them,  whereby 
they  become  etched^  much  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  effect, 
as  when  acid  is  used  in  the  ordinary  etching  process.  ''  The  various 
gradations  of  light  aud  shade  are  produced  by  suspending  cathodes  of 
different  forms  and  sizes  opposite  the  plate  to  be  etched,  in  various 
positions,  and  at  different  distances  from  it,  thus  causing  the  plate  to 
be  corroded  to  unequal  depths  in  different  parts,  the  deepest  action 
being  always  at  those  portions  of  the  electrodes  which  are  nearest  to- 
gether."— Gare. 

Instead  of  using  wax,  or  other  etching-ground,  as  an  insulating 
material,  the  plate  may  be  coated  with  a  film  of  some  metal  which 
will  not  be  dissolved  in  the  bath.  For  example,  the  plate  may  be  first 
strongly  gilt  by  electro-deposition,  and  the  design  then  produced  by 
means  of  a  graver,  the  tool  cutting  just  sufficiently  deep  to  expose  the 
copper ;  if  now  the  plate  be  used  as  an  anode,  the  copper  will  become 
dissolved,  as  before,  leaving  the  g^t  surface  unacted  upon,  since  the 
sulphuric  acid  set  free  during  the  voltaic  action  has  no  effect  upon  gold. 

Again,  the  design  may  be  made  with  lithographic  ink  or  varnish, 
and  the  exposed  parts  of  the  plate  then  strongly  gilt ;  if,  thereafter, 
the  varnish,  or  other  inmilating  material  be  cleaned  off  the  plate,  the 
voltaic  etching  will  follow  the  ungilt  portions,  causing  them  to  be- 
come hollowed  out  as  before. 

The  baths  used  for  etching  by  electrolysis  should  be  composed  of  the 
same  metal  as  that  to  be  etched ;  thus,  a  sulphate  of  copper  bath  is 
employed  for  etching  copper  plates,  sulphate  of  zinc  for  zinc  plates, 
and  gold  or  silver  solutions  when  their  metals  are  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  Copper  and  zinc  plates,  however,  may  be  etched  by 
means  of  the  voltaic  battery,  in  dilute  solutions  of  nitric,  sulphuric, 
hydrodhlorio,  or  acetic  acid,  a  process  which  is  said  to  be  coming  very 
muoh  into  practice. 

aiypbogmphy. — ^This  process  was  invented  by  Hr.  E.  Palmer,  and 
consists  in  first  staining  copper  plate  block  on  one  side,  over  which  a 
very  thin  layer  of  a  white  opaque  composition,  resembling  white  wax, 
is  spread.  The  plate  is  then  drawn  upon  with  various  etching  needles 
in  Uie  usual  way,  which  remove  portions  of  the  white  composition,  by 
which  the  blacl^ed  surface  becomes  exposed,  forming  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  soiiounding  white  ground.  When  the  drawing  is  com- 
plete, it  is  carefully  inspected,  and  then  passes  into  a  third  person's 
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hands,  "  by  whom  it  is  bronght  in  oontaot  'with  a  snbstanoe  having  a 
nhflmicftl  affinity  for  the  remaining  portions  of  the  oompoaition,  by 
whom  they  are  heightened,  ad  libitum.  Thus,  by  careful  manipula- 
tion, the  liffhis  of  the  drawing  become  thickened  all  over  the  plate 
equally.  .  .  .  The  depths  of  these  non-printing  parts  of  the  block 
must  be  in  some  degree  proportionate  to  their  width  ;  consequently 
the  larger  breadths  of  liffhis  require  to  be  thickened  on  the  plate  to  a 
much  greater  extent.  It  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  printing 
surfaces  of  the  block  prepared  for  the  press  should  project  in  such 
relief  from  the  block  itself  as  shall  prevent  the  inking  roller  touch- 
ing the  interstices ;  this  is  accomplished  in  wood  engraving  by  cutting 
out  these  intervening  parts,  which  form  the  lights  of  the  print,  to  a 
sufficient  depth ;  but  in  glyphography  the  depth  of  these  parts  is 
formed  by  the  remaining  portions  of  the  white  composition  on  the  plate, 
analogous  to  the  thickness  or  height  of  which  must  be  the  depth  on  the 
block,  seeing  that  the  latter  is  in  fact  a  east  or  reverse  of  the  former.*' 
The  plate,  thus  prepared,  is  well  plumbagoed  all  over,  and  is  then 
placed  in  a  sulphate  of  copper  bath,  and  a  deposit  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness obtained,  which,  on  being  separated,  will  be  found  to  be  a  perfect 
cast  of  the  drawing  which  formed  the  cliefU.  The  metaUio  plate  thus 
obtained  is  afterwards  backed  up  with  solder  and  mounted  in  the 
same  way  as  a  stereotype  plate,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  printing  press. 

Waking  Ooppsr  Moulds  hf  moetrolysU. — ^A  drawiog  is  made 
upon  a  varnished  copper  plate,  as  before  described ;  the  plate  is  then 
dipped  into  a  weak  **  quiddng  '*  solution,  and  then  laid  upon  a  flat 
and  level  surface.  The  mercury  attacks  the  surfaces  exposed  by  the 
graver  or  etching  needle,  and  takes  the  tneniicus,  or  curved  form,  that 
is,  the  relief  is  greater  as  the  etching  lines  are  larger ;  the  drawing, 
therefore,  is  reproduced  in  relief  by  the  mercury.  The  plate  is  next 
covered  with  a  thin  paste  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  when  this  has 
set,  the  two  moulds  are  to  be  separated.  A  counter  mould  may 
now  be  taken  from  this,  or  it  may  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way, 
and,  after  being  well  plumbagoed,  receive  a  deposit  of  copper.  By 
the  following  plan  a  mould  is  produced,  which  is  at  once  ready 
for  the  bath.  A  copper  plate  is  varnished  and  etched  as  before.  A 
neuizal  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  is  then  poured  upon  the  plate,  and 
after  this  a  quantity  of  fusible  metal,  which  melts  at  from  175**  to 
212°  Fahr.  The  flowing  of  the  fusible  metal  over  the  surface  of  the 
plate  is  aided  by  the  application  of  a  spirit-lamp  held  beneath  the 
plate,  or  by  spreading  the  metal  over  the  surface  with  a  hot  iron  rod. 
The  mould  thus  obtained  may  then  be  reproduced  by  the  ordinary 
electrotype  process. 

Making  m— teuiypa  Platae  from  llrawtiiga. — ^This  invention 
relates  to  an  improved  process  of  forming  matrices  of  designs  for  the 
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production  of  electrotype  plates  directly  by  the  haod  of  the  artiflt  or 
designer,  in  which  the  design  is  produced  by  means  of  a  pointed  tool 
upon  a  thin  sheet  of  soft  metal  supported  upon  a  peculiar  backing  of 
semi-plastic  inelastic  material  of  sufficient  body  or  consistence  to  sup- 
port the  metal  without  pressure,  but  sufficiently  yielding  to  give  to 
the  slightest  touch  of  the  artist,  and  allow  the  material  to  be  depressed 
under  the  tool  for  tibe  formation  of  the  lines  of  design.  In  carrying 
out  this  invention  a  mixture  is  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  i  lb.,  ohro- 
mate  of  potassa  J  oz.,  and  common  salt,  i  oz.,  which  forms  a  com- 
pound that  will  give  the  most  delicate  touch  of  the  artist,  and  will 
allow  the  finest  lines  to  be  produced  upon  the  metal  by  the  tool. 
These  ing^redients  may  be  mixed  in  yaiious  proportions,  which  will 
depend  somewhat  upon  the  boldness  or  delicacy  of  the  design  to  be 
produced.  The  mixture  may  be  brought  to  a  semi-plastic  state  by 
the  addition  of  about  i  pint  of  water,  or  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  the 
proper  consistence,  and  the  plasticity  of  the  compound  may  be  modi- 
fied to  suit  vaiious  requirements  by  using  more  or  less  water.  The 
semi-plastic  composition  is  moulded  or  otherwise  formed  into  a  fiat 
tablet  of  suitable  size,  and  a  sheet  of  soft  metal  is  carefully  secured  on 
the  upper  face  of  same,  projecting  edges  being  left,  which  are  after- 
wards turned  down  oyer  the  sides  of  the  tablet.  The  metal  is  then 
ready  for  the  artist,  who,  with  a  poiated  tool  or  tools,  produces  the 
required  design  by  indenting  the  lines  thereon.  Wherever  touched  by 
the  tool  the  metal  will  be  depressed  into  the  backing,  which  has  just 
sufficient  body  to  support  the  untouched  parts,  but  yields  to  the 
slightest  pressure  of  the  tool.  When  the  design  is  finished,  the 
metal  is  carefully  removed  from  the  backing,  having  the  design  in 
relief  on  one  side  and  in  intaglio  on  the  other,  and  is  ready  for  the 
production  of  the  electrotype  plate  in  the  ordinary  way,  which  may 
be  taken  from  either  side,  as  circumstances  require. 

OopptvlBs  WtMl  Shot. — ^The  electro-deposition  of  copper  is  being 
extensively  applied  by  the  Nickel  Plating  Clompany,  Greek  Street, 
Soho,  London,  to  the  coating  of  large  and  small  steel  shot  with  copper 
for  the  Kordenf elt  g^nn. 

Cpppsrlng  ITotea. — i.  In  preparing  cast-iron  work  for  electro- 
coppering,  after  the  pieces  have  been  pickled  and  scoured,  they  should 
be  carefully  examined  for  sand-holes,  and  if  any  such  cavities  appear 
upon  the  work,  they  must  be  well  cleared  from  black  or  dirty  matter, 
which  may  have  escaped  the  brushing,  by  means  of  a  steel  point.  It 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  copper,  and  indeed  all  other  metals, 
refuse  to  deposit  upon  dirt.  After  having  cleared  out  the  objectionable 
matter  from  the  sand-holes,  and  again  well  brushed  the  article  with 
sand  and  water,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  gpive  the  piece  a  sUght  coating  of 
copper  in  the  alkaline  bath,  and  then  to  examine  it  again,  when  if 
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anj  caTities  ahow  signB  of  being  f otil,  fhej  must  be  cleared  with  the 
steel  point  aa  before.  The  arfciole  ahoold  then  haye  a  final  broahing 
-with  moist  aand,  and  after  well  rinsing  be  plaoed  in  the  alkaline 
coppering  bath  and  allowed  to  remain,  with  an  occasional  ahiftiTig  of 
position,  nntil  aafficiently  ooated.  If  the  piece  of  work  is  required  to 
have  a  atont  coating  of  copper,  it  ahonld  receiTe  only  a  moderate 
deposit  in  the  cyanide  bath,  and  after  being  well  rinaed  aospended  in 
the  aulphate  of  copper,  or  aeid  bath,  aa  it  ia  aometunea  termed,  and 
allowed  to  remain  therein  until  the  desired  coating  ia  obtained.  To 
aecnre  an  nniform  deposit,  however,  the  object  should  be  occasionally 
shifted  while  in  the  bath,  except  when  mechanical  motion  ia  applied, 
aa  in  coppering  iron  rollera  and  other  aimilar  work. 

2.  Respecting  the  working  of  copper  aolntioDa,  Gbre  makea  the 
following  obeeryationa :  **  If  the  oaxrent  ia  too  great  in  relation  to 
the  amonnt  of  receiving  surface,  the  metal  ia  aet  free  aa  a  brown  or 
nearly  black  metallic  powder,  and  hydrog^  gaa  may  even  be  deposited 
with  it  and  evolved.  In  the  sulphate  solution,  if  ihe  liquid  ia  too 
denae,  streaks  are  apt  to  be  formed  upon  the  receiving  surface,  and 
the  arfciole  (espeoiaUy  if  a  tall  one)  will  receive  a  thick  deposit  at  its 
lower  part,  and  a  thin  one  at  the  upper  portion,  or  even  have  the 
deposit  on  the  upper  end  rediaaolved.  If  there  ia  too  little  water, 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  form  upon  the  anode,  and  aometimea 
even  upon  the  cathode,  at  ita  lower  part,  and  also  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  If  there  ia  too  much  acid  the  anode  ia  corroded  whilat 
the  current  ia  not  paaaing.  The  presence  of  a  trace  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  in  the  sulphate  aolution  will  make  the  deposit  brittle,  and  this 
continues  for  some  time,  although  the  solution  ia  continually  deposit- 
ing copper ;  in  the  presence  of  this  substance  the  anode  becomes  black, 
but  if  there  is  also  a  great  excess  of  acid,  it  becomes  extremely  bright. 
Solutions  of  cupric  sulphate,  containing  sulphate  of  potassium,  and 
the  bisulphide  of  carbon  applied  to  them,  are  aometimee  employed  for 
depositing  copper  in  a  bright  condition.  The  copper  obtained  from 
the  usual  double  cyanide  of  copper  and  potassium  solution,  by  a  weak 
current,  is  of  a  dull  aspect,  but  with  a  strong  current  it  ia  bright." 
For  depositing  copper  from  alkaline  solutiona,  we  prefer  ^e  Bunaen 
battery  to  all  othera. 

3.  liie  anodea  uaed  in  electrotyping,  aa  also  those  employed  for  depo- 
siting copper  generally,  should  consist  of  pure  electrolytic  copper,  in 
preference  to  the  ordinary  sheet  metal,  which  invariably  contains 
small  traces  of  arsenic  and  other  metala,  whioh  are  known  to  ^^immiai^ 
ita  conductivity  considerably.  Clippings  and  other  fragments  of  cop- 
per from  electrotypes  may  be  uaed  up  aa  anodea,  either  by  suspending 
them  in  a  platinum-wire  cradle  or  in  a  canvas  bag,  the  fragments 
being  put  in  oonneotion  with  the  positive  electrode  of  the  battery  by 
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means  of  a  stout  rod  or  strip  of  copper.  Hiese  znake-ehift  anodes, 
however,  should  be  used  for  Uiiokening  the  deposit  (if  an  electrotype) 
after  the  mould  is  completely  coated  with  copper,  and  not  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  process. 

4.  When  it  is  desired  to  obtain  an  electrotype  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, this  may  be  hastened  in  the  following  way :  After  the  complete 
shell  is  obtained,  dean  copper  filingfs  are  to  be  sifted  oyer  the  snrface, 
and  deposition  allowed  to  proceed  as  usual,  when  the  newly  deposited 
metal  will  unite  with  the  copper  filings  and  the  original  shell,  and 
thus  increase  the  thickness  of  the  electrotype.  By  repeated  additions 
of  copper  filings,  f oUowed  by  further  deposition  of  copper,  the  back 
of  the  electrotype  may  be  strengthened  to  any  desired  extent. 

5.  For  coating  with  copper  non-conducting  substances,  such  as 
china  or  porcelain,  the  following  process  has  been  adopted  in  France  : 
Sulphur  is  dissolved  in  oil  qf  spike  layender  to  a  simpy  consistence,  to 
which  is  added  either  chloride  of  gold  or  chloride  of  platinum,  dissolved 
in  ether,  the  two  liquids  being  mixed  under  gentle  heat.  The  com- 
pound is  next  evaporated  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  ordinaiy 
paint,  in  which  condition  it  is  applied  with  a  brush  to  such  parts  of  a 
china  or  porcelain  article  as  it  is  desired  to  coat  with  copper ;  the 
article  is  afterwazds  baked  in  the  usual  way,  after  which  it  is  immersed 
and  coated  with  copper  in  iiie  ordinary  sulphate  bath. 
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DEPOSITION  OF  QOLD  BY  SIMPLE  IMMEBSION. 

Prepantion  of  Chloride  of  Gold.— Water  Gildi]ig.-~OiIding  by  Immersion  in 
a  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Gold. — Gilding  by  Immernon  in  an  Ethereal 
Sdntion  of  Gold.— Solution  for  Gilding  Braes  and  Copper.— Solution 
for  Gilding  Silver.— Solution  for  Gildhig  Bronxe.— French  Gilding  for 
Cheap  Jewellery.— Colouring  Gilt  Work.-^^ilding  Silver  by  Dipi^ng, 
or  Simple  Immersion.— Preparation  of  the  Work  for  Gilding. — Gilding 
by  Contact  with  Zinc,  Steele's  Process.— Gilding  with  the  Bag. 

VnVMratton  of  OhlovUU  oT  Odd. — Since  for  all  gilding  pnrpoeee 
by  the  toet  way,  as  we  may  term  it  in  oontradiatinotion  to  the  prooeea 
of  mercury  gilding,  this  metal  requires  to  be  brought  to  the  state  of 
BohUion^  it  inU  be  well  to  explain  the  method  of  preparing  the  salt 
of  gold  commonly  known  as  the  chloride  of  gold,  bnt  which  is,,  strictly 
speaking,  a  terehhride  of  the  metal,  since  it  contains  three  equivalents 
of  chlorine.  The  most  convenient  way  of  dissolving  the  precious 
metal  is  to  carefully  place  the  required  quantity  in  a  glass  flask,  such 
as  is  shown  in  Ilg.  70,  and  to  pour  upon  it  a  mixture  consisting  of 
about  2  parts  of  hydxochloiic  acid  and  I  part 
nitric  add  by  meature.  This  mixture  of  acids  waa 
called  aqua  regia  by  the  ancients  because  it  had 
the  power  of  dissolving  the  king  of  metals — gold. 
To  dissolve  i  ounce  of  gold  (troy  weight)  about 
4  ounoee  of  aqua  regia  will  be  required,  but  this 
win  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  commercial 
acids.  Soon  after  the  mixed  acids  have  been 
poured  on  the  gold,  gas  is  evolved,  and  the 
chemical  action  may  be  accelerated  by  placing 
the  flaak  upon  a  sand-bath  moderately  heated. 
It  is  al'i^ays  advisable,  when  dissolving  this  or 
other  metal,  in  order  to  avoid  excess  of  add, 
to  apply  less  of  the  solvent  than  the  maximum 
quantity  in  the  first  instance,  and,  when  the  chemical  action  has 
ceased,  to  pour  oft  the  dissolved  metal  and  then,  add  a  further  portion 
of  the  solvent  to  the  remainder  of  the  undiflflolved  metal,  and  so  on 
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until  tlie  entire  quantity  is  'dissolyed  without  any  approoiable  excees 
of  aoid,  alter  whioh  the  various  solutions  are  to  be  mixed  togetiier. 

The  solution  of  ohloride  of  gold  is  to  be  oarefully  poured  into  a 
porcelain  evaporating  dish*  (Fig.  71),  and  this,  placed  on  a  sand-bath 
or  otherwise,  gentiy  heated  until  nearly  all  the  acid  ib  ezpeUed,  when 
the  solution  will  assume  a  reddish  hue.  At  this  period  the  author 
prefers  to  move  the  evaporating  dish  round  and  round  gentiy  so  as  to 
spread  the  solution  over  a  large  surface  of  the  interior  of  the  vessel  ; 

in  this  way  the  evaporation  of  the  acid  is  hastened 
oonsideraUy.  When  the  solution  assumes  a  blood- 
red  colour  the  dish  should  be  gentiy,  but  repeatedly, 
moved  about  as  before  until  the  semi-fluid  mfinn 
Fig.  71.  whioh  gradually  becomes  deeper  in  colour  and  more 

dense  in  substance — ceaset  tojhw.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  operation  the  last  remaining  fluid  portion  flows  torpidly,  like 
molten  metal,  until  it  finally  ceases  altogether,  at  which  moment  the 
dish  should  be  removed  from  the  sand-bath  and  aUowed  to  oooL  It 
is  necessary  to  mention  that  if  too  much  heat  be  applied  when  tii^ 
solution  has  acquired  the  blood-red  colour  the  gold  will  quioldy  become 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  If  such  an  accident  should  occur  the 
reduced  metal,  after  dissolving  out  the  chloride  with  distilled  water, 
must  be  treated  with  a  little  aqua  regia,  which  will  again  dissolve  it. 

The  red  mass  resulting  from  the  above  operation  (if  properly  con- 
ducted) is  next  to  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  in  which  it  is  readily 
soluble,  and  should  form  a  peif ectiy  dear  and  bright  solution  of  a 
brownish-yellow  colour.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evaporation  haa 
not  been  carried  to  an  extent  suiflci^it  to  expel  all  the  add  the  solu- 
tion will  be  of  a  pure  yellow  colour.  It  invariably  happens,  after 
the  chloride  of  gdd  is  dissolved  in  water,  that  a  white  deposit  re- 
mains at  the  bottom  of  the  evaporating  dish — tlus  is  chloride  of  sikery 
resulting  from  a  trace  of  that  metal  having  been  present  in  the  gold. 

Watcr-CMldlns. — ^Previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  dectrotype  pro- 
cess and  the  kindred  arts  of  dectro-gilding  and  silvering  to  whidi  it 
gave  rise,  a  process  was  patented  by  Mr.  G.  B.  EUdngton  for  gilding 
metals  by  the  process  of  simple  immersion  or  ''dipping,"  and  this 
process,  which  acquired  the  name  of  water 'gUdingy  was  carried  on  by 
Messrs.  EDdngton  at  Birmingham  for  a  considerable  time  witii 
success  for  a  certain  class  of  cheap  jewelleiy.  The  solution  was  pre- 
pared as  follows :  A  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  was  first 
obtained,  to  which  aeid  carbonate  of  potash  was  added  in  the  propor- 
tion of  I  part  of  the  metal  to  31  parts  of  the  acid  carbonate ;  to  this 
mixture  was  added  30  parts  more  of  the  latter  salt  previously  dis- 

*  Evaporating  dishes  made  from  Berlin  porcelain  are  the  best  for  this 
pnipoee,  dnoe  they  are  not  liable  to  crack  when  heated. 
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flolyed  in  200  parts  of  water.  The  mixture  was  then  boiled  for  two 
hooiBy  duiJng  which  period  Hie  aolntion,  at  first  yeUow,  assumed  a 
green  colour,  when  it  was  complete'.  To  apply  the  aboye  solution  the 
metal  articles,  of  brass  or  copper,  are  first  well  cleaned  and  then 
immersed  in  the  solution,  which  must  be  hot,  for  about  half  a  minute. 
Articles  of  sQyer  or  Geiman-sQyer  to  be  gilt  in  this  solution  must  be 
plaoed  in  contact  with  either  a  copper  or  sine  wire. 

CMUIac  liy  XmnsnloB  In  a  gotetloii  of  thm  Otaloslda  of  CMd. 
— ^Articles  of  steel,  silyer,  copper,  and  some  other  of  the  baser  metals, 
may  be  gilt  by  simply  immersing  them  in  a  weak  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  gold ;  this  is,  howeyer,  more  interesting  as  a  fact  than  of 
any  practical  yalue. 

CMUIac  by  iBunsnioa  ta  aa  Bthavoal  Sotatton  of  Oold. — 
Ghloribde  of  gold  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  latter  solu- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  agitating  a  solution  of  gold  with  ether,  after 
which  the  mixture  separates  into  two  portions;  the  upper  stratum, 
which  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  is  an  ethereal  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold,  while  the  lower  stratum  is  merely  water  and  a  little  hydrochloric 
aoid.  Steel  articles  dipped  in  the  ethereal  solution  become  instantiy 
ooyered  with  gold,  and,  at  one  time,  this  method  of  gilding  steel  was 
much  employed  for  delicate  surgical  iostruments,  as  also  for  the  orna- 
mentation of  other  articles  of  steel.  After  being  applied,  the  ether 
speedily  eyaporates,  leaying  a  film  of  gold  upon  the  object.  If 
the  ethereal  solution  be  applied  with  a  camel-hair  brush  or  quill  pen, 
initials  or  other  designs  in  gold  may  be  traced  upon  plain  steel 
surfaces.  Or,  if  certain  portions  of  a  steel  object  be  protected  by 
wax  or  yamish,  leaying  the  bare  metal  in  the  form  of  a  design,  the 
ethereal  solution  may  then  be  applied  to  the  exposed  surfaces,  which 
will  appear  in  gold  when  the  wax  or  yamish  is  dissolyed  or  otherwise 
cleared  away.  Various  ways  of  applying  this  solution  for  the  orna- 
mentation of  steel  will  naturally  occur  to  those  who  may  be  desirous 
of  utilising  it. 

flotatioa  tor  CMldlns  Bnuw  and  Ooppsr. — ^The  following  formula 
has  been  adopted  for  ''water-gilding  "  as  it  is  termed : — 

Fine  gold 6^  dwts. 

Conyert  the  gold  into  chloride,  as  before,  and  dissolye  it  in  i  quart  of 
distilled  water,  then  add 

Bicarbonate  of  potassa  .       .  i  lb. 

and  boil  the  mixture  for  two  hours.  Immerse  the  articles  to  be  gilt 
in  the  warm  solution  for  a  few  seconds  up  to  one  minute  according  to 
the  actiyity  of  the  bath. 

flOtatton  Ibr  OUdlas  Wlvor. — ^Dissolye  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  (coxrodye  sublimate]  and  chloride  of  ammonium 
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(aal-ammonifto),  in  xiitiio  add ;  now  add  some  grain  gold  to  the  mixtciie 
and  evaporate  Uie  liquid  to  half  its  bulk ;  apply  it,  wliilst  hot,  to  the 
sniface  of  the  silyer  article. 

StflntloB  fbr  CMldlns  Bronx*,  Ae. — ^A  preparatory  film  of  gold 
may  be  given  to  large  bronze  articles  that  are  to  be  fully  gilt  by  either 
of  the  proceeses  hereafter  described,  or  small  articles  of  "cheap'* 
work  may  be  gilt  by  immersing  them  iu  the  foUowing  solution,  which 
must  be  used  at  nearly  boiling  heat : — 

Caustic  potash        ....  i8o  parts 

Carbonate  of  potash       ...  20    „ 

Cyanide  of  potassium     ...  g    „ 

Water 1,000    „ 

Bather  more  than  1}  part  of  chloride  of  gold  is  to  be  dissolved  in 
the  water,  when  the  other  substances  are  to  be  added  and  the  whole 
boiled  together.  The  solution  requires  to  "pe  strengthened  from  time 
to  time  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  also,  after  being 
worked  four  or  five  tunes,  by  additions  of  the  other  salts  in  the  pro- 
portions given.  This  bath  is  recommended  chiefly  for  gilding, 
economically,  small  articles  of  cheap  jewellery,  and  for  giving  a  pre- 
liminary coating  of  gold  to  large  articles,  suc^  as  bronzes,  which  are 
to  receive  a  stronger  coating  in  the  pyrophosphate  bath  described 
further  on,  or  in  cyanide  solutions  by  aid  of  the  battery.  In  this 
bath  articles  readily  receive  a  light  coating  of  gold,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  a  very  long  period  by  simply  adding,  from  time  to 
time  as  required,  the  proper  proportions  of  gold  and  the  other  sub- 
stances comprised  in  the  formula.  By  keeping  the  bath  in  proper 
order  a  very  large  number  of  small  articles  may  be  gilt  in  it  at  the 
expense  of  a  very  small  proportion  of  gold. 

Another  method  of  gpUlding  by  simple  immersion,  applicable  to  brass 
and  copper  articles,  is  to  first  dip  them  in  a  solution  of  proto- 
nitrate  of  mercury  (made  by  dissolving  quicksilver  in  nitric  acid 
and  diluting  with  water),  and  then  dipping  them  into  the  g^ding 
liquid — ^this  plan  being  sometimes  adopted  for  large  articles.  It  is 
said  that  copper  may  be  gilded  so  perf  ectiy  by  this  method  as  to 
resist  for  several  hours  the  corrosive  action  of  concentrated  acids. 
The  secret  of  the  action  is  that  the  film  of  mercury,  being  electro- 
positive to  the  gold,  dissolves  in  the  auriferous  solution  and  deposits  a 
film  of  gold  in  its  place. — Oore, 

Trmuih  OUdlBff  Dor  Ohaap  J«w«l]Mir.— ^The  bath  for  gilding  by 
dipping,  recommended  by  Boseleur,  is  composed  of — 

Pyrophosphate  of  soda  or  potassa             .  800  grammes. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  of  (  (prnasic  acid)        •  8       „ 

Chloride  of  gold  (crystallised)  .               .  20       jp 

Distilled  water  ,                       ...  zo  litres. 
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The  pjrophospliate  of  soda  is  gmenSj  employed,  and  this  may  be 
prepared  by  melting,  at  a  vhite  heat,  ordinary  GtystalHsed  phosphate 
of  soda  in  a  omcible.  The  quantity  of  gold  giyen  in  the  above 
f  onnnla  represents  the  grammes  of  the  pnre  metal  dissolved  by  aqna 
xegia.  In  making  np  the  bath,  9  litres  of  water  are  put  into  a  por- 
celain or  enamelled-iron  yessel,  and  the  pyrophosphate  added,  with 
fltining,  a  little  at  a  time,  moderate  heat  being  applied  antU  all  the 
salt  is  dissolved.  Hie  solution  is  then  to  be  filtered  and  allowed  to 
oooL  The  ohloride  of  gold  mnst  not  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  as 
previonsly  described,  but  allowed  to  dystallise  ;  the  crystals  are  to  be 
dissolved  in  a  little  distilled  water,  and  the  eolation  filtered  to  keep 
back  any  chlorideof  sQver  that  may  be  present  in  the  dissolving  flask, 
derived  from  the  gold.  The  filter  is  next  to  be  washed  with  the 
remainder  of  the  distilled  (or  rain)  water.  Hie  chloride  solution  is 
now  to  be  added  to  the  cold  solution  of  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  and 
well  mixed  by  stirring  with  a  glass  rod.  The  hydrocyanic  add  is 
then  to  be  added,  with  stirring,  and  the  whole  heated  to  near  the 
boiling  point,  when  the  solution  is  ready  for  use.  If  the  pyrophos- 
phate solution  is  tepid,  or  indeed  in  any  case,  Boeeleur  thinks  it  best 
to  add  the  prnssic  acid  before  the  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  is  poured 
in.  The  employment  of  prnssic  acid  in  the  above  solution  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  indeed  many  persons  dispense  with  it,  but  the 
solution  is  apt  to  deposit  the  gold  too  rapidly  upon  articles  immersed 
in  it,  a  defect  which  might  be  overcome  by  employing  a  weaker  solu- 
tion. If  the  solutions  are  cold  when  mixed,  the  liquor  is  of  a  yellow- 
ish colour,  but  it  should  become  colourless  when  heated.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  solution  assnmes  a  wine-red  colour,  which  indicates 
that  too  little  prnssic  acid  has  been  used  ;  in  this  case  the  add  must  be 
added,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  solution  becomes  colourless.  An  excess 
of  prnssic  add  must  be  avoided,  since  it  has  the  effect  of  retarding  the 
gold  depodt  upon  articles  immersed  in  the  solution.  The  proper  con- 
dition of  the  bath  may  be  regulated  by  adding  chloride  of  gold  when 
prnssic  add  id  n  excess,  or  this  add  when  chloride  of  gold  predomi- 
nates. In  this  way  the  bath  may  be  rendered  capable  of  gilding 
without  difficulty,  and  of  the  proper  colour. 

Bespecting  the  working  of  this  solution,  Koseleur  says,  <<  The  bath 
wHl  produce  very  fine  gilding  upon  well-cleaned  artides,  which  mnst 
also  have  been  passed  through  a  very  diluted  solution  of  nitrate  of 
mercnry,  without  which  the  depodt  ot  gold  is  red  and  irregular,  and 
will  not  oover  the  soldered  portions.  The  articles  to  be  gilded  must 
be  constantly  agitated  m  the  bath,  and  supported  by  a  hook,  or  placed 
in  a  stoneware  ladle  perforated  with  holes,  or  in  baskets  of  brass 
gauze,  according  to  their  shape  or  size.*' 

In  gilding  by  dipping,  it  is  usual  to  have  three  separate  baths 
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placed  in  saooeesion,  and  dose  to  each  other,  all  being  heated  upon 
the  same  fnmaoe  hj  gas  or  otherwise.  The  first  bath  consists  of  an 
old  and  nearly  exhausted  solution  in  which  the  articles  are  first 
dipped  to  free  them  from  any  trace  of  acid  which  may  remain  upon 
them  after  being  dipped  in  aqua  fortis.  The  second  bath,  somewhat 
richer  in  gold  than  the  former,  is  used  for  the  next  dipping,  and  the 
articles  then  reoeiye  their  final  treatment  in  the  third  bath.  By 
•thus  working  the  baths  in  rounds^  **  the  fresh  bath  of  to-day  becomes 
the  second  of  to-morrow,  and  the  second  takes  the  place  of  the  first, 
and  so  on.  This  method  of  operating  allows  of  much  more  gilding 
with  a  given  quantity  of  gold  than  with  one  bath  alone,''  and  con- 
sequently is  advantageous  both  on  the  score  of  economy  and  con- 
venience. The  gilding  is  effected  in  a  few'  seconds,  when  the  articles 
are  rinsed  in  clear  water  and  dried  by  means  of  hot  sawdust,  prefer- 
ably from  white  woods ;  they  are  afterwards  burnished  if  necessary. 
Boseleur  does  not  approve  of  boxwood  sawdust  for  this  purpose,  since 
it  is  liable  to  dog  the  wet  pieces  of  work,  besides  being  less  absorbent 
than  the  sawdust  of  poplar,  linden,  or  fir.  The  sawdust  should 
neither  be  too  fine  nor  too  coarse,  and  kept  in  a  box  with  two  par- 
titions, with  a  lining  of  zinc  at  the  bottom.  The  box  is  supported 
upon  a  frame  of  sheet-iron  or  brickwork,  which  admits,  at  its  lower 
part,  of  a  stove  filled  with  bakers*  charcoal,  which  imparts  a  gentle  and 
uniform  heat,  and  keeps  the  sawdust  constantly  dry.  After  drying 
very  small  artidles  in  sawdust,  they  are  shaken  in  sieves  of  various 
degrees  of  fineness,  or  the  sawdust  may  be  removed  by  winnow- 
ing. 

The  above  process  of  gilding  by  dipping,  or  ''pot  gilding,"  as  it 
was  formerly  called,  is  applied  to  artides  of  cheap  jewellery,  as 
braodets,  brooches,  lockets,  &c.,  made  from  copper  or  its  alloys,  and 
has  been  extensivdy  adopted  in  France  for  gilding  the  pretty  but 
spurious  articles  known  as  French  jewellery. 

Colouring  Gilt  Work. — ^In  working  gold  solutions  employed  in  the 
dipping  process,  it  may  sometimes  occur  that  the  colour  of  the  de- 
posit is  faulty  and  patdiy  instead  of  beiug  of  the  desired  rich  gold 
colour.  To  overoome  this,  certain  ''colouring salts"  areemployed, 
the  composition  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

• 

Nitrate  of  potash       .       .    ^ 

Sulphate  d  zinc        .        •     f  ^«      , 

Sulphate  of  iron        .        .     >  Of  ewjh  equal  parts. 

Alum        ,...-' 

These  substances  are  placed  in  an  earthenwaro  pipkin,  and  mdted 
at  about  the  temperaturo  of  boiling  water.  When  fused,  the  mixture 
is  ready  for  use.    The  artides  are  to  be  brushed  over  with  the  com- 


poiilioii,  and  ftre  llien  placed  in  a  chanmal  fnmsoe  in  wliiali  the  fad 
buTni  between  the  Bidm  and  a  rertical  and  oy  Undiioal  giato,  u  shown 
in  Fij..  ;j-3). 

Hie  work  ii  placed  in  the  hollow  central  por< 
tion  wha«  the  be«t  radiates.  A  rertioal  ieutdim 
of  the  fomace  ia  Bhown  in  Fig.  rj.  Whsa  pat 
into  the  ftimace,  the  salte  npon  the  ortiolea  first 
begin  to  diy,  after  which  they  fun.  and  acquire 
a  doll,  yellowiah-red  qoIoot.  On  applj^ing  the 
moistened  tip  of  the  fln^ifer  to  one  of  the  pieoes, 
if  a  alight  hiwniiy  sound  is  heard,  fhia  indicates 
that  the  heat  has  been  sufficient,  when  the 
artioks  are  at  onoe  rsmoTod  and  thrown  briskly 
into  a  TCry  weak  anlphuiic  acid  pickle,  whioh  in 
a  short  time  diMolvee  the  salts,  leading  the  work 
clear  and  toight,  and  of  a  fine  gold  oolonr.    It  pg, «, 

muat  be  bome  in  mind  that  this  "oolourinf  " 
pneoMhaaa  rather  serereactitm  npon  gilt  work,  and  should  the  gild* 
ing  be  a  mere  film,  or  the  articlea  only  gilt  in  porta,  the  foaed  salt* 
will  inevitably  act  npon  the  copper  of  which  the 
artdoles  are  made,  and  strip  the  greater  portiim 
of  the  gold  from  the  snifaoe  ;  a«  it  would  be  a 
great  risk  to  sabmit  a  larg«  nnmber  of  in< 
differently  gitt  articles  to  the  oolonriiig  prooeaa 

been  deposited  npon  them,  although  of  inferior 

oolonr,  it  wonld  be  better  to  operate  upon  one  OF 

two  samples  first,  when,  if  the  reaolt  prove 

jatisfaetory,   the  bulk  of  tliem  may  then  be  Fig- 73- 

treated  as  abora.     Some  operators,  when  the 

"  dipping  "  has  not  been  Batisfactory  as  to  alaur,  give  the  arfiolee  a 

momattary  gilding  with  Qi»  battery  in  the  nsual  way. 

Whan  it  ia  desired  to  gild  articles  strongly  by  the  dipping  prooess, 
they  are  gilt  several  different  times,  being  passed  through  a  aolatioo 
of  nitrate  of  meroury  previous  to  each  immeinon ;  the  film  of  mercmy 
thus  depodted  on  the  work  becomes  dissolved  in  the  pyrophoqihate 
bath,  being  replaced  by  the  anbeequent  layer  of  gold.  In  this  way 
articlea  may  be  made  to  receive  a  eubetantial  ooating  of  gold,  b 
iE^anoe,  large  articles,  anch  as  clocks,  omamattal  bronzea,  io.,  are 
gilt  in  this  manner,  by  whioh  they  acquire  the  beautiful  oolonr  for 
whioh  X^^nch  docks  and  goods  of  a  similar  oharaoter  are  so  justly 
famed.  Itosdeur  states  that  he  has  suoceeded  in  giliUng  coppH  by 
this  method  sufSciently  strong  to  resist  the  action  of  nitric  aoid  for 
aevsral  hours.    When  articles  are  strongly  gilt  by  the  dipping  prooeas, 
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they  may  be  soratoh-braahedy  or  subjected  to  tiie  pzocess  called 
w-moiUuing  described  in  another  place. 

OUding  SUver  hy  Dipping,  or  Simple  Immersion. — l^ha  articles  are 
first  cleaned  and  scratch-brushed,  alter  which  they  are  boiled  for 
about  half  an  hour  in  the  pyrophosphate  gilding  bath,  to  which  a  few 
extra  drops  of  prussic  add  or  sulphurous  acid  have  been  added.  The 
former  acid  dissolves  a  small  portion  of  silyer  from  the  articles,  which  is 
replaced  by  an  equivalent  proportion  of  gold,  while  the  sulphurous  acid 
acts  as  a  reducing  agent  in  the  gold  solution,  and  causes  the  metal 
to  deposit  upon  the  silver  from  the  afBnity  ft-HaAing  between  the  two 
metals,  especially  when  one  of  them  is  in  the  nascent  state,  that  is,  just 
disen^iged  from  a  combination.  This  gilding  is  very  fine,  but  with- 
out firmness.  The  deposit  is  rendered  more  rapid  and  Ihicker  when 
the  articles  of  sQver  are  continually  stirred  with  a  rod  of  copper,  zinc, 
or  brass. — Boeeleur,  The  deposition  by  contact  of  other  metals,  is,  how- 
ever, due  to  voltaic  action  set  up  by  the  pyrophosphate  solution,  and 
is  altogether  different  to  the  action  which  takes  place  during  the 
simple  dipping  process,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  metal  of  which  the 
article  is  composed  is  dissolved  by  the  solution,  and  replaced  by  an 
eguivaient  proportion  of  gold. 

Freparation  of  the  Work  for  Gilding — ^As  a  rule,  the  articles  should 
first  be  placed  in  a  hot  solution  of  caustic  potakh  for  a  short  time, 
to  remove  greasy  matter,  then  well  rinsed,  and  afterwards  either 
scratch-brushed,  or  dipped  in  aqua  fortis  or  <<  dipping  add"  for  an 
instant,  and  then  thoroughly  well  rinsed.  If  tiie  articles  merely 
require  to  be  brightened  by  scratdi-brushing,  after  being  gilt,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  put  them  through  the  same  process  before  gilding, 
which  imparts  to  the  work  a  surface  whidi  is  highly  favourable  to  the 
reception  of  the  deposit,  and  which  readily  acquires  the  necessary 
brightness  at  the  scratch-brush  lathe  as  a  finish.  Artides  whidi  are 
to  be  left  with  a  dead  or  frosted  surface,  must  be  dipped  in  dipping 
add  and  rinsed  before  beiag  placed  in  the  gilding  bath.  It  is  com- 
monly the  practice  to  <<  quick  "  the  artides,  after  dipping  in  add,  by 
immersing  them  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  imtil  they  become 
white ;  after  this  dip,  they  are  rinsed,  and  at  once  put  into  the  bath. 

aUdlns  by  Oontaet  witli  Zinc — StecU'a  FroceM. — ^In  this  process, 
a  solution  is  made  by  adding  chloride  of  gold  to  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  :  in  this  the  artides  to  be  gilt  are  placed,  in  contact  with 
a  piece  of  2dnc,  which  sets  up  electro-chemical  action,  by  whidi  the 
gold  becomes  deposited  upon  the  artides ;  but  since  the  metal  also 
becomes  reduced  upon  the  zinc,  the  process  would  not  be  one  to  re- 
commend on  the  score  of  economy.  In  some  cases,  however,  in  whidi 
it  is  necessary  to  deposit  a  film  of  gold  upon  some  portion  of  an  artide 
which  has  stripped  in  the  burnishing,  a  cyanide  solution  of  gold  may 
be  dropped  on  the  spot,  and  this  touched  by  a  zinc  wire,  when  it  will 
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reoeiye  a  sliglit  ooatmg  of  goU,  and  thus  a&ye  the  necessity  of  re- 
gflding  the  whole  article.  This  system  of  **  doctoring  "  is  sometimes 
necessary,  but  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
fraud  upon  the  customer,  since  the  doctored  spot  must,  sooner  or 
later,  yield  up  its  film  of  gold  and  lay  bare  the  metal  beneath. 

CMldlns  wltb  tlM  Baff. — ^This  old-fashioned  process,  which  was  at 
one  time  much  used  for  ^ding  the  insides  of  snuff-boxes,  bowls  of 
mustard  and  salt  spoons,  &c.,  is  conducted  as  below.  Instead  of 
forming  the  chloride  of  gold  in  the  ordinaiy  way,  the  following  in- 
gredients are  taken : — 

Nitric  acid       '  j       .       .       •       «       5  parts. 

Sal-ammoniac  (chloride  of  ammonium)  •       «       2    „ 
Saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potassa)   ...•!„ 

A  quantity  of  finely  roUed  g^ld  is  placed  in  a  glass  flask,  and  the 
other  substances  are  then  introduced ;  the  flask  is  next  heated  over  a 
sand-bath.  During  the  action  which  takes  place,  the  nitric  acid  de- 
composes the  chloride  of  ammonium,  liberating  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  combines  with  the  nitric  acid,  forming  aqua  regia,  which  dis- 
solves the  gold,  forming  chloride ;  the  nitrate  of  potash  remains  mixed 
with  the  chloride  of  gold.  The  flask  is  then  set  aside  to  cool :  when 
cold,  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  poured  into  a  flat-bottomed  dish, 
and  pieces  of  linen  rag,  cut  into  convenient  squares,  are  laid  one 
above  another  in  the  solution,  being  pressed  with  a  glass  rod,  so  that 
they  may  become  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  liquid.  The 
squares  of  rag  are  next  taken  up,  one  by  one,  and  carefully  drained, 
after  which  they  are  hung  up  in  a  dark  closet  to  dry.  When  nearly 
dry,  each  piece  of  rag,  supported  upon  glass  rods,  is  placed  over  a 
charcoal  fire  until  it  becomes  ignited  and  burnt  to  tinder,  which  is 
promoted  by  the  nitrate  of  potash ;  the  burning  rag  is  laid  upon  a 
marble  slab  until  the  combustion  is  complete,  when  the  ashes  are  to  be 
rubbed  with  a  muller,  which  reduces  them  to  a  fine  powder.  ThA 
powder  is  now  collected  and  placed  between  pieces  of  parchment^ 
round  which  a  wet  cloth  is  to  be  folded ;  it  is  thus  left  for  about  a 
week,  being  stirred  each  day,  however,  to  ensure  an  equal  damping 
of  the  powder  by  the  moisture  which  permeates  the  parchment. 

To  apply  the  powder,  a  certain  quantity  is  placed  on  a  slab  and 
made  into  a  paste  with  water ;  the  workman  then  takes  up  a  small 
portion  with  his  thumb,  which  he  rubs  upon  the  cleaned  surface  of  the 
part  to  be  gilt ;  the  crevices,  fiJlets,  or  grooves  are  rubbed  with  pieces 
of  cork  out  to  the  shape  required  for  the  purpose,  and  the  comers,  or 
sharp  angles,  are  rubbed  with  a  stick  of  soft  wood ;  such  as  willow  or 
poplar.  When  the  articles  have  been  gilt  in  this  way,  they  are 
finished  by  burnishing  in  the  usual  manner.  When  a  red-coloured 
gold  is  required,  a  small  portion  of  copper  is  added  to  the  other 
ingredients  when  preparing  the  salt  of  gold  as  above  described. 
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CMldlnc  I17  IMrtet  Onzrenty  or  lllectro-gllrtliig, — In  gilding  by 
dipping,  or  simple  immersion,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  a  role,  only  a 
limited  amonnt  of  gold  can  be  deposited  upon  the  work,  and  tiiat 
the  a]»plioation  of  this  method  of  gilding,  therefore,  must  be  confined 
to  cheap  classes  of  work,  or  to  articles  which  will  not  be  subjected  to 
much  friction  in  use.  In  gilding  by  the  separate  cuirent,  on  Uie  other 
hand,  we  are  enabled  to  deposit  the  precious  metal  not  only  of  any 
required  thickness,  but  also  upon  many  articles  which  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  gild  properly  by  simple  immersion  in  a  solu- 
tion of  gold. 

Electro-gilding  is  performed  either  with  hot  or  cold  solutions ;  but 
for  most  practical  purposes  hot  solutions  are  employed.  When  gold 
is  deposited  from  eold  solutions,  the  colour  of  the  deposited  metal  is 
usually  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  not  of  the  rich  orange-yellow  tint 
which  is  the  natural  characteristic  of  fine  gold ;  the  deposit,  more- 
'over,  is  more  crystalline,  and  oonsequentiy  more  porous  in  cold  than 
hot  solutions,  and  is  therefore  not  so  good  a  protective  coating  to  the 
underlying  metal.  The  g^ld  deposited  from  hot  solutions  is  not  only 
of  a  superior  colour  and  of  closer  texture,  but  it  is  also  obtained  with 
much  greater  rapidity ;  indeed,  from  the  moment  the  articles  are  im- 
mersed in  the  g^ilding  bath,  all  things  being  equal,  the  colour,  thick- 
ness, and  rapidity  of  the  deposit  are  greatiy  under  the  control  of  the 
operator.  In  a  few  seconds  of  time  an  article  may  be  gilded  of  the 
finest  gold  colour,  with  scarcely  an  appreciable  quantity  of  the 
precious  metal,  while  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  minutes  a  coating  of 
sufficient  thickness  may  be  obtained  to  resist  a  considerable  amount 
of  wear. 

The  superior  conductivity  of  hot  gilding  solutions  enables  the  operator 
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to  gild  many  metallio  surf  aoes,  as  tan,  lead,  Bxitannia  metel,  and  steel, 
for  example,  which  he  oonld  not  aooomplish  satisf aotoxily  with  cold 
solations ;  moreoyer,  hot  g^ilding  solutions  readily  diBsolve  any  traoe 
of  greaty  matter,  or  film  of  oxide  which  may  be  present  on  the  snr- 
faoe  of  the  work,  through  careless  treatment,  and  thus  clean  the 
snzfaoe  of  the  work  for  the  reception  of  the  gold  deposit. 

Sfaice  cold  gfilding  solutions  are  oocasionaJly  used  in  eloctro-de« 
position,  these  will  be  treated  separately,  as  also  the  special  purposes 
to  which  they  are  applied. 

Vrcvavatlon  ofGlldiiis  Solntioiia. — In  making  up  gilding  baths 
from  either  of  the  following  f ormulee,  except  in  such  cases  as  will  be 
specified,  the  gold  is  first  to  be  oonyerted  into  chloride,  as  before 
directed ;  but  the  actual  weight  of  the  pure  metal  required  for  each 
specified  quantity  of  solution  wiU  be  given  in  each  case. 

Of  all  the  solutions  of  gold  ordinarily  employed  in  the  operations  of 
electro-gilding  by  the  direct  current,  the  double  cyanide  ofgoldand  potas" 
eium,  when  prepared  from  pure  materials,  is  undoubtedly  the  best, 
and  has  been  far  more  extensiyely  emplo3red  tiian  any  otiier.  It  is 
yery  important,  howeyer,  in  making  up  gold  solutions,  to  employ  the 
purest  03ranide  that  can  be  obtained.  A  yery  good  article,  commonly 
known  as  "  gold  cyanide,*'  if  obtained  from  an  establishment  of 
known  respectability,  is  well  suited  to  the  purpose  of  preparing  these 
solutions.  The  following  formulsB  are  those  which  haye  been  most 
extensiyely  adopted  in  xvractice ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  some 
persons  employ  a  larger  proportion  of  gold  per  gallan  of  solution  than 
that  given,  a  modification  which  may  be  followed  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  operator ;  but  we  may  say  that  excellent  results  have 
been  obtained  by  ourselves  when  employing  solutions  containing  much 
less  metal  than  some  extensive  firms  have  been  known  to  adopt. 

QUaing  MtitaUoDM. — I.  To  make  one  quart  of  solution,  convert 
1^  dwt.  of  fine  gold  into  chloride  as  before,  then  dissolve  the  mass 
in  about  half  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  and  allow  the  solution  to  rest  so 
that  any  trace  of  chloride  ofi  silver  pnesent  may  deposit.  Pour  the 
clear  liquor,  which  is  oi  a  yellow  colour,  into  a  glass  vessel  of  con- 
venient size,  and  then  dissolve  about  half  an  ounce  of  cyanide  in  four 
ounces  of  cold  water,  and  add  this  solution,  gradually,  to  the  chloride 
of  gold,  stirring  with  a  glass  rod.  On  the  first  addition  of  the  cyanide, 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  chloride  solution  wUl  disappear,  and  on  fresh 
additions  of  the  cyanide  being  made,  a  brownish  precipitate  will  be 
formed,  when  the  cyanide  solution  must  be  added,  gradually,  until 
no  further  precipitation  takes  place.  Siace  the  precipitate  is  freely 
soluble  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to 
add  more  of  this  solution  than  is  necessary  to  throw  down  the  metal 
in  the  form  of  cyanide  of  gold.    To  determine  the  right  point  at  which 
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to  stop,  the  precipitate  shoiild  now  and  then  be  allowed  to  fall,  so 
that  the  clear  sapematant  liquor  may  be  tested  with  a  drop  of  the 
cyanide  solution,  deliyeied  from  one  end  of  the  glass  rod;  or  a  portion 
of  the  clear  liquor  may  be  poured  into  a  test  tube,  or  other  glass  yessel, 
and  then  tested  with  the  cyanide.  If  cyanide  has  been  accidentaJly 
added  in  excess,  a  little  more  chloride  of  g^ld  must  be  added  to  neutralise 
it.  The  precipitate  must  be  allowed  to  settle,  when  the  supernatant 
liquor  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  the  precipitate  washed  several  times 
with  distilled  water.  Lastly,  a  little  distilled  water  is  to  be  added  to 
the  preoipitote,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cyanide  solution  poured  in 
to  dissolve  it,  after  which  a  little  excess  of  cyanide  solution  must  be 
added,  and  the  solution  then  made  up  to  one  quart  with  distilled 
water.  Before  adding  the  final  quantity  of  water,  however,  it  is  a 
good  plan,  when  convenient  to  do  so,  to  pour  the  oonoentrated  solu- 
tion into  an  evaporating  dish,  and  to  evaporate  it  to  dryness,  which 
may  be  most  conveniently  done  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  after  which 
the  resulting  mass  is  to  be  dissolved  in  one  quart  of  hot  distilled 
water,  and,  should  the  solution  work  slowly  in  gilding,  a  litUe  more 
cyanide  must  be  added.  The  solution  should  be  filtered  before  using, 
and  must  be  worked  hot,  that  is  at  about  130^  Fahr. 

II.  Take  the  same  quantity  of  gold,  and  form  into  chloride  as 
before,  and  dissolve  in  half  a  pint  of  distilled  water ;  precipitete  the 
gold  with  ammonia,  being  careful  not  to  add  this  in  excess.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  to  be  washed  as  before,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dri/y  since  it  wUl  explode  with  the  slightest  friction  when  it  is  in  that 
state.  A  strong  solution  of  cyanide  is  next  added  until  the  precipi- 
tate is  dissolved.  The  concentrated  solution  is  now  to  be  filtered,  and 
finally,  distilled  water  added  to  make  one  quart.  Of  course  it  will 
be  understood  that  the  quantity  of  solution  given  in  this  and  other 
formulae  merely  represente  the  basis  upon  which  larger  quantities  may 
be  prepared.    This  solution  must  not  be  evaporated  to  dryness. 

III.  BecquereVa  Solution. — ^This  is  composed  of — 

Chloride  of  gold      •       •       •       •  z  part 

Ferrocyanide  of  potaasinm      •       •         zo  parts 
Water     •...••        100    „ 

The  above  salte  are  first  to  be  dissolved  in  the  water ;  the  liquid  is 
then  to  be  filtered ;  100  parte  of  a  saturated  solution  of  feirocyanide 
of  potessium  are  now  to  be  added,  and  the  mixture  diluted  with 
once  or  twice  ite  volume  of  water.  '*  In  general,  the  tone  of  the 
gilding  varies  aocording  as  this  solution  is  more  or  less  diluted ;  the 
colour  is  most  beautiful  when  the  liquid  is  most  dilute,  and  most  free 
from  iron  [from  the  fenocyanide].  To  make  the  surface  appear 
bright,  it  is  sufficient  to  wash  the  article  in  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  rubbing  it  gently  with  a  piece  of  doth." 
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IV.  Fiteau's  SolutiofU.  —  (i.)  I  part  of  dry  bhloride  of  gold  is 
diflsolTed  in  160  parts  of  distilled  water ;  to  this  is  added,  gradually, 
solatioa  of  a  oarbonated  alkali  in  distilled  water,  until  the  liquid 
becomes  dondy.  This  solution  may  be  used  immediately.  (2.)  i 
gramme  of  chloride  of  gold  and  4  grammes  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
are  dissolyed  in  I  litre  of  distOled  water. 

y.  fFootPs  Solution. — 4  ounces  (troy)  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  I  ounce  of  cyanide  of  gold  are  dissolyed  in  i  gallon  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  the  solution  is  used  at  a  temperature  of  about  90° 
Fahr.,  with  a  current  of  at  least  two  cells. 

VI.  Jf.  de  BrianVt  Solution, — ^The  preparation  of  this  solution  is 
thus  described:  ''Dissolve  34  grammes  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and 
eyaporate  the  solution  until  it  becomes  neutral  chloride  of  gold ;  then 
dissolve  the  chloride  in  4  kilogrammes  of  warm  water,  and  add  to  it 
200  grammes  of  magnesia ;  the  gold  is  precipitated.  FUter,  and  wash 
with  pure  water ;  digest  the  precipitate  in  40  parts  of  water  mixed 
with  3  parts  of  nitric  add,  to  remove  magnesia,  then  wash  the 
remaining  [resulting]  oxide  of  gold,  with  water,  until  the  wash-water 
exhibits  no  acid  reaction  with  test-paper  [litmus-paper].  Next 
dissolve  400  grammes  of  f errocyanide  of  potassium  [yellow  prussiate  of 
potash]  and  100  grammes  of  caustic  potash  in  4  litres  of  water,  add 
the  oxide  of  gold,  and  boil  the  solution  about  twenty  minutes.  When 
the  gold  is  dissolved,  there  remains  a  small  amount  of  iron  precipitated 
which  may  be  removed  by  filtration,  and  the  liquid,  of  a  fine  gold 
colour,  is  ready  for  use  ;  it  may  be  employed  either  hot  or  cold." 

VII.  French  Gilding  Solutiom. — ^The  following  solutions  are  recom- 
mended by  Roseleur  as  those  which  he  constantiy  adopted  in  practice 
-^-a  sufficient  recommendation  of  their  usefulness.  In  the  first  of  these 
both  phosphate  and  bisulphite  of  soda  are  employed,  with  a  small 
percentage  of  cyanide.    The  first  formula  is  composed  of — 

Phosphate  of  soda  (crystallised) 
Bisulphite  of  soda  • 
Cyanide  of  potassium  (pare)  • 
Gold  (converted  into  chloride) 
Distilled  or  rain  water     • 

The  second  formula  consists  of — 

Phosphate  of  soda  .       .       . 
Bisulphite  of  soda  .       : 
Cyanide  of  potassiam  (pnre)    . 
Gold        .       .       .       .       f 
Distilled  water 

In  mftViTig  up  either  of  the  above  bailis,  the  phosphate  of  soda  is 
first  dissolved  in  800  parts  of  hot  water ;  when  thoroughly  dissolved, 
the  solution  should  be  filtered,  if  not  quite  dear,  and  aJlowed  to  cool. 
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The  gold  having  been  oonverted  into  solid  chloride,  is  next  to  be  dis- 
flolred  in  loo  parts  of  water,  and  the  bisulphite  of  soda  and  cyanide 
in  the  remaining  loo  parts.  Hie  solution  of  gold  is  now  to  be  poured 
slowly,  with  stirring,  into  the  phosphate  of  soda  solution,  which 
aoquizes  a  greenish-yellow  tint.  The  solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda 
and  cyanide  is  next  to  be  added,  promptly,  when  the  solution  becomes 
colourless  and  is  ready  for  use.  If  the  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda 
is  not  allowed  to  become  cold  before  the  chloride  of  gold  is  added,  a 
portion  of  this  metal  is  apt  to  become  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 
Boseleur  considers  it  of  great  importance  to  add  the  various  solutions 
in  the  direct  order  specified. 

The  first-named  bath  is  recommended  for  the  rapid  gilding  of 
articles  made  from  silver,  bronze,  copper,  and  German  silv^,  or  other 
alloysof  copper.  The  second  bath  is  modified  so  as  to  be  suiteble  for  gUd- 
ing  steel,  as  also  cast  and  wrought  iron  directly  ;  that  is,  without  being 
previously  coated  with  copper.  The  solutions  are  worked  at  a  temper- 
ature of  from  122°  to  1 76''  Fahr.  In  working  the  first  bath,  Boselenr 
says,  ''  Small  articles,  such  as  brooches,  bracelete,  and  jewelleiy-ware 
in  general,  are  kept  in  the  right  hand  with  the  conducting  wire,  and 
plunged,  and  constantiy  agitated  in  the  bath.  The  left  hand  holds 
the  anode  of  platinum  wire,  which  is  immersed  more  or  less  in  the 
liquor  according  to  the  surface  of  the  articles  to  be  gilt.  Large  pieces 
are  suspended  by  one  or  more  brass  rods,  and,  as  with  the  platinum 
anode,  are  moved  about.  The  shade  of  the  gold  deposit  is  modified 
by  dipping  the  platinum  anode  more  or  less  in  the  liquor,  the  paler 
tinte  being  obtained  when  a  small  surface  is  exposed,  and  the  darker 
shades  with  a  larger  surface.  Gilders  of  small  articles  generally 
nearly  exhaust  their  baths,  and  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  give  satisfac- 
tory resnlto,  make  a  new  one,  and  keep  the  old  bath  for  coloured  golds, 
or  for  begiiming  the  gilding  of  articles,  which  are  then  scratdh- 
bmshed  and  finished  in. a  fresh  bath.  Those  who  gild  large  pieces 
maintain  the  strength  .of  their  baths  by  successive  additions  of 
chloride  of  gold,  or,  what  is  better,  of  equal  parte  of  ammoniuret  of 
gold  and  cyanide  of  potessium."  Articles  of  copper  or  ito  alloys, 
after  being  properly  cleaned,  are  sometimes  passed  through  a  very 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  before  being  immersed  in  the 
gilding  bath. 

The  above  system  of  working  without  a  g^ld  anode  is  certainly 
economical  for  cheap  jewellery,  or  such  fancy  articles  as  merely 
require  the  colour  of  gold  upon  their  suif  ace  ;  but  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  solutions  worked  with  a  platinum  anode  would  be 
useless  for  depositing  a  durable  coating  of  gold  upon  any  metallic 
surface,  unless  the  addition  of  chloride  of  gold  were  constantly 
made. 
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ym.  Gilding  Solutiom  Made  by  the  Battery  iVoe«M.— Tha  system 
of  f omiing  gold  solutioiiB  by  eleotzolysU  lias  mooh  to  reoommend  it ; 
the  piooeaB  is  stmple  in  itself ;  it  reqaires  but  little  manipiilAtioin,  and 
in  inexperienoed  hands  is  less  liable  to  involTe  waste  of  gold  than  the 
ordinary  ehemioal  methods  of  prepazing  gilding  sohitioiis.  A  gold 
bath  made  by  the  battery  process,  moreorer,  if  tibe  cyanide  be  of  good 
quality,  is  the  purest  form  of  solution  obtainable.  To  prepare  the 
solntian,  dissolve  abont  i  pound  of  good  cyanide  in  i  gallon  of  hot 
distilled  water.  When  all  is  dissolved,  nearly  fill  a  perfectly  dean 
and  new  porous  cell  with  the  cyanide  solution,  and  stand  it  upright  in 
the  vessel  containing  the  balk  of  the  solution,  taking  care  that  the 
liquid  stands  at  the  same  height  in  each  vessel.  Next  attach  a  dean 
block  of  carbon  or  strip  of  dean  sheet  copper  to  the  negative  pole  of  a 
voltaic  battery,  and  immerse  this  in  the  porous  cdl.  A  gold  anode 
attached  to  the  positive  pole  is  next  to  be  placed  in  the  bath,  and  the 
voltaic  action  kept  up  until  about  i  ounce  of  gold  has  been  dissolved 
into  the  solution,  which  is  easily  determined  by  weighing  the  gold 
both  before  and  after  umnersion.  The  sdution  diould  be  maintained 
at  a  temperature  of  130®  to  150^  Fahr.  while  it  is  under  the  action 
of  the  current. 

Another  method  of  preparing  g^ld  solutions  by  the  battery  process, 
is  to  attach  a  large  plate  of  gold  to  the  positive,  and  a  similar  plate 
of  gold  or  blodc  of  carbon  to  the  negative  dectrode,  both  being  im- 
mersed in  the  hot  cyanide  solution  as  above,  and  a  current  from  2 
Daniell  cdls  passed  through  the  liquid.  The  negative  dectrode 
should  be  replaced  by  a  dean  cathode  of  sheet  Qerman  silver  for  a  few 
moments  occasionally,  to  ascertain  whether  the  solution  is  rich 
enough  in  metal  to  yidd  a  deposit,  and  when  the  solution  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  gild  German  sQver  promptly,  with  an  anode  surface  of  about 
the  same  extent,  the  bath  may  be  considered  ready  for  use.  The 
proportion  of  gold,  per  gallon  of  solution,  may  be  greatly  varied, 
from  ^  an  ounce,  or  even  less,  to  2  ounces  of  gold  per  g^allon  of  solution 
being  employed,  but  larger  quantities  of  cyanide  must  be  used  in 
proportion.  While  the  gold  is  dissolving  into  the  solution,  the  liquid 
diould  be  occasionally  stirred.  The  bath  should  be  worked  at  from 
130°  to  150°  Fahr.,  the  lower  temperature  being  preferable.  In 
making  solutions  by  the  battery  process,  the  position  of  the  anode 
should  be  shifted  from  time  to  time,  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  be  cut 
through  at  the  part  nearest  the  surface  of  the  solution  (the  toaterline) 
where  the  dectro-chemical  action  is  strongest.  A  good  way  to 
prevent  this  is  to  punch  a  hole  at  each  comer  of  the  gold  anode,  and 
also  a  hole  midway  between  each  of  the  comer  holes,  through  which 
the  supporting  hook  may  be  successively  passed ;  this  arrangpement 
will  admit  of  eight  diiftings  of  the  anode.    Another  plan  is  to  connect 
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a  Btout  platintim  wire  or  a  bundle  of  fine  wires  to  the  anode  by  means 
of  gold  Bolder,  and  to  immerse  the  whole  of  the  anode  in  the  cyanide 
solution  ;  this  is  a  very  good  plan  for  dissolving  the  gold  uniformly, 
sinoe  the  platinum  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  cyanide.  Sometimes 
gold  -wires  ore  used  to  suspend  the  anode,  in  which  case  the  wire 
should  be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  cyanide  by  slipping  a  glass 
tube  or  piece  of  yulcanised  india-rubber  tubing  over  it. 

IX.  Be  Euolz^e  Solution. — to  parts  of  cyanide  are  dissolTed  in  lOO 
parts  of  distilled  water,  and  the  solution  then  filtered ;  i  part  of 
cyanide  of  gold,  carefully  prepared  and  well  washed,  and  dried  out  of 
the  influence  of  light,  is  now  added  to  the  filtered  solution  of  cyanide. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  solution  be  kept  in  a  closed  yessel  at  a 
temperature  of  60°  to  77°  Fahr.  for  two  or  three  days,  with  frequent 
stirring,  and  away  from  the  presence  of  light. 

X.  Cold  £lectro-ffildinff  Solutions, — ^The  cold  gilding  bath  is  some- 
times used  for  very  large  objects,  as  clocks,  chandeliers,  &c.,  to  ayoid 
the  necessity  of  heating  great  Tolumes  of  liquid.  As  in  the  case  of 
hot  solutions,  the  proportions  of  g^ld  and  cyanide  may  be  modified 
considerably.  Any  double  cyanide  of  gold  solution  may  be  used  cold, 
provided  it  be  rich  both  in  metal  and  its  solvent  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  a  sufficient  surface  of  anode  immersed  in  the  bath  during  electro- 
deposition.  For  most  practical  purposes  of  cold  gilding,  the  following 
formulie  are  recommended  by  Boseleur : — 

Fine  gold zo  parts 

Cyanide  of  potassiam  of  70  per  cent.     .       .       30    „ 

Liquid  ammonia 5o    »» 

Distilled  water ifioo    „ 

The  gold  is  converted  into  chloride  and  crystallised,  and  is  then  dis- 
solved in  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  the  liquid  ammonia  is  now  to 
be  added,  and  the  mixture  starred.  The  precipitate,  of  a  yellowish 
brown  colour,  is  aurate  of  ammonia^  ammoniuret  of  gold,  or  fulmimttin^ 
goldy  and  is  a  highly  explosive  substance,  which  must  not  on  any 
account  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  since  in  that  state  it  would  detonate 
with  the  slighest  friction,  or  an  accidental  blow  from  the  glass  stirrer. 
Allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  then  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor 
and  wash  the  precipitate  several  times ;  since  the  washing  waters  will 
retain  a  little  gold,  these  should  be  set  aside  in  order  that  the  metal 
may  be  recovered  at  a  future  time.  The  same  rule  should  apply  to 
all  washing  waters,  either  from  gold  or  silver  precipitates.  The 
aurate  of  gold  is  next  to  be  poured  on  a  filter  of  hibuloue  paper ^  that 
is  filtering  paper  specially  sold  for  such  purposes.  The  cyanide 
should,  in  the  interim,  have  been  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the 
water.    The  cyanide  solution  is  now  to  be  added  to  the  precipitatOi 
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which  it  readily  diMolTes,  and  this  may  be  oonyenientiy  done,  if  a 
huge  filter  is  need,  by  pouring  it  on  to  the  wet  precipitate  while  in 
the  filter,  a  portion  at  a  time,  nntil  the  anrate  of  ammonia  has  diaap- 
peared,  and  the  whole  of  the  cyanide  solution  haa  passed  through 
the  filter.  This  wiQ  be  a  safer  plan  than  removing  the  precipitate 
from  the  filter ;  or  the  filter  may  be  suspended  in  the  cyanide  solution 
until  the  aurate  is  all  diseolyed.  The  solution  is  finally  to  be  boiled 
for  about  an  hour,  to  driye  off  excess  of  ammonia. 

After  this  solution  haa  been  worked  for  some  time  it  is  apt  to 
become  weaker  in  metal,  in  which  case  it  must  be  strengthened  by 
additions  of  aurate  of  ammonia.  Por  this  purpose,  a  concentrated 
solution  of  the  gold  salt  in  cyanide  of  potassium  is  kept  always  at 
hand,  and  smaU  quantities  added  to  the  bath  from  time  to  time  when 
necessary.  It  is  preferable  to  employ  good  ordinary  cyanide  in 
making  up  the  bath,  and  pure  cjanide  for  the  oonoentrated  solution. 

2.  This  solution  is  composed  of — 

Fine  gold lo  parts 

Pure  cyanide  of  potassliun       .       .       20    „ 

Or  commercial  cyanide.  •       •       .       30  to  40  parts 

Distilled  water         •       •       •       %  1,000  parts. 

The  gold  is  to  be  formed  into  chloride  and  crystallised,  as  before, 
and  dissolyed  in  about  200  parts  of  the  water ;  the  cyanide  is  next  to 
be  dissolyed  in  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and,  if  necessary,  filtered. 
The  solutions  are  now  to  be  mixed  and  boiled  for  a  short  time.  When 
the  solution  becomes  weakened  by  use,  its  stzengtii  is  to  be  aug- 
mented by  adding  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  gold,  prepared  by 
adding  a  solution  made  from  i  part  of  solid  chloride  dissolyed  in  a 
little  water,  and  from  i  to  1}  parts  of  pure  cyanide  of  potassium, 
also  dissolyed  in  distmed  water,  the  two  solutions  being  tiien  mixed 
together. 

3.  This  solution  oonsists  of — 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassiam  (yellow  pmssiate  of  potash)  20  parts 

Pure  carbonate  of  potash     •*•.••  30    „ 

Sal-ammoniac 3    n 

Gold    ••«              ••••••  15    » 

Water*       .......•••  x/x»    „ 

All  the  salts,  excepting  the  chloride  of  gold,  are  to  be  added  to  the 
water,  and  the  mixture  boiled,  and  afterwards  filtered.  The  chloride 
of  gold  is  next  to  be  dissolyed  in  a  littie  distilled  water  and  added  to 
the  filtered  liquor.  Some  persons  prefer  employing  the  aurate  of 
ftTnTnmiiii.  in  place  of  the  chloride  of  gold,  and  sometimes  small 
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qiiaiitities  of  pnuaic  aoid  are  added  to  the  bath,  to  improve  the  bright- 
ness of  the  deposit ;  but  this  acid  makes  the  bath  act  more  slowly. 

The  deposit  of  gold  from  cold  solutions  varies  greatly  as  to  colour. 
Wben  the  bath  is  in  its  best  working  condition,  and  a  brisk  current 
of  electridtj  employed,  the  gold  should  be  of  a  pure  yellow  colour ; 
sometimes,  however,  it  is  several  shades  lighter,  being  of  a  pale 
yellow ;  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  gold  will  be  deposited  of  an 
earthy  grey  colour,  in  which  case  the  articles  require  to  be  cautiously 
scratch-brushed,  and  afterwards  coloured  by  the  or-moulu  process  to 
be  described  hereafter.  The  proportion  of  cyanide  in  these  baths 
should  be  about  twice  that  of  the  chloride  of  gold ;  but  since  thie 
pyanide  is  of  variable  quality,  it  may  often  be  necessary  to  employ  an 
excess,  which  is  determined  by  the  colour  of  the  deposit ;  if  the  gold 
is  in  excess  the  deposit  may  be  of  a  blackish  or  dark  red  colour ;  or  if, 
on  the  contrary,  cyanide  preponderates,  the  operation  is  slow  and 
the  gold  of  a  dull  grey  colour,  and  not  unfrequently,  when  the  bath 
is  in  this  condition,  the  gold  becomes  re-dissolved  from  the  work  in 
solution,  either  entirely  or  in  patches. 

When  the  bath  is  not  in  good  working  order,  the  gold  anode  must 
be  witiidrawn  from  the  solution,  otherwise  it  will  become  dissolved  by 
the  cyanide.  It  is. a  '^jem^rkable  phenomenon,"  says  Boeeleur, 
« that  solutions  of  cyanides,  even  without  the  action  of  the  electric 
current,  rapidly  dissolve  in  the  cold,  or  at  a  moderate  temperature,  all 
the  metals,  except  platinum,  and  tiiat  at  the  boiling  point  they  have 
scarcely  any  action  upon  the  metals." 

Obiervatums  on  Gilding  m  Cold  Baths, — When  a  pure  yellow  colour 
is  desired,  a  newly-prepared  double  cyanide  of  gold  solution,  in 
which  a  moderate  excess  only  of  cyanide  is  present,  and  nnmfftJTiiTig 
from  I  to  2  ounces  of  gcUd  per  gallon,  will  yield  exodlent  results  with 
the  onrrent  from  a  single  WoUaston  or  Daniell  battery;  but  suffi- 
cient anode  must  be  exposed  in  the  tolution  to  admit  <rf  the  deposit 
taking  place  aknoat  immediately  after  the  article  is  immersed  in  the 
bath.  The  anode  may  IJien  be  partially  raised  out  of  the  solution, 
and  the  deposition  allowed  to  take  place  witiiout  further  interference 
than  an  occasional  shifting  of  the  object  to  coat  the  spot  where  the 
slinging  wire  touches.  After  the  article  has  been  in  tiie  bath  a 
minute  or  so,  tiie  operator  may  assure  himself  that  deposition  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily  by  dipping  «  piece  of  dean  silvared-copper  wire 
in  tlie  batii  and  allowing  it  to  touch  the  object  being  gHt,  when,  if 
the  end  of  the  wire  becomes  coated  with  gold,  he  may  rest  assured 
that  deposition  is  proceeding  favourably.  Care  must  be  taken,  how- 
ever, that  the  deposit  is  not  taking  place  too  rapidily,  for  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  action  should  be  gradual,  otherwise  the  gold 
may  strip  oft  under  the  operation  of   the  scratch-brash.    If  any 
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portions  of  i2ie  work  appear  patchy  or  spotted,  the  peoes  must  be 
removed  from  the  bath,  rinsed,  and  well  soratch-bmshed.  As  in  hot 
gilding,  the  plater  will  find  the  scrateh-bmsh  his  best  friend  when 
the  work  presents  an  irregular  appearance. 

It  is  not  adyisable  to  employ  a  oorrent  of  high  intensity  in  cold 
gilding;  the  WoUaston  or  Daniell  batteries,  therefore,  are  most 
soitable,  and  when  a  series  of  cells  are  required  to  gfild  large  surfaces 
or  a  considerable  nnmber  of  objects,  the  poles  of  the  batteries  should 
be  connected  for  quantity,  that  is  all  the  poeitiye  electrodes  should  bo 
connected  to  the  anodes,  and  all  the  negative  electrodes  put  in  com- 
munication with  the  conducting-rod  sapporting  the  work  in  the  bath. 
After  deposition  has  taken  place  to  some  extent,  an  extra  cell  may  be 
connected,  followed  by  another,  if  necessary,  and  so  on ;  but  while 
only  a  thin  coating  of  gold  is  upon  the  work,  the  strength  of  the 
ouzrent  should  be  kept  low ;  deposition  takes  place  more  slowly  upon 
gold  than  upon  copper  or  its  alloys,  therefore  an  inorease  of  battery 
power  becomes  a  necessity  after  a  certain  thickness  of  gold  has  been  de- 
jKMited.  If  the  current  be  too  weak,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deposit  is 
apt  to  oconr  only  at  the  prominent  points  of  the  article,  and  upon  those 
portions  which  are  nearest  the  anode.  It  sometimes  happens,  with 
newly  made  baths,  that  when  the  articles  are  shifted  to  expose  fresh 
mizfaoes  to  the  anode,  the  gold  already  deposited  upon  the  work 
becomes  dinolved  off ;  when  such  is  the  case,  it  generally  indicates 
that  there  is  too  great  an  excess  of  cyanide  in  the  solution,  although 
the  same  result  may  occor  if  there  be  too  little  gold  or  the  current  too 
feeUe. 

When  the  gold  deposited  in  a  cold  bath  is  of  an  inferior  colour,  the 
artide  may  be  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of  nilxate  of  meroory  until  it 
is  entirely  white ;  it  is  then  to  be  heated  to  expel  the  meroozy,  and 
afterwards  soratch-bmshed.  Or  the  article  may  be  brnshed  orer  with 
the  "  green  colour,"  described  in  another  chapter,  and  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  bad-coloured  gilding  from  hot  solutions. 

XI.  Ftrroeifamde  Gilding  Solution. — ^To  avoid  the  use  of  large  quan- 
tities of  cyuiide  of  potassium  in  gilding  solutions,  the  following 
process  has  been  proposed :  In  a  Teesel,  capable  of  holding  4  litres, 
are  dissolved  in  distilled  water  300  grammes  of  f erzooyanide  of 
potassium,  and  50  grammes  of  sal-ammoniac ;  100  grammes  of  gold, 
dissolved  in  aqua  regia  and  evaporated  to  expel  the  acid  as  usual, 
are  dissolved  in  i  litre  of  distilled  water.  Of  this  solution,  200 
cubic  centimetres  are  added,  little  by  little,  to  the  ferrocyanide  solu- 
tion, when  oxide  of  iron  (from  the  ferrocyanide)  is  precipitated. 
The  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then  filtered  and  made  up  to  5 
litres,  when  the  bath  is  ready  for  use.  Since  it  is  not  a  good  con- 
ductor, however,  and  deposits  oxide  of  iron  upon  the  anode,  a  small 
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qnantity  of  oyanide  ia  added,  but  not  snfficient  to  evolve  hydzooyanio 
aoid  on  boiling.  The  batb  ahonld  be  worked  at  from  lOO*"  to  150* 
Fahr.  When  the  bath  oeasee  to  yield  a  good  deposit,  200  o.c.  of  the 
gold  solution  mnst  be  added  gradually,  as  before ;  if  it  is  desired  to 
increase  this  proportion  of  gold,  one-tenth  of  ^le  quantity  of  the 
other  salts  must  also  be  added  to  the  bath. 

Xn.  7ra<<'«(?i/tfiii^&»lii<iofi.-— A  gilding  solution  irhioh  the  autiior 
has  used  yery  extensiyely,  and  which  he  first  adopted  about  the  year 
1838,  is  fonned  as  foUows :  i|  pennyweight  of  fine  gold  is  oonyerted 
into  chloride,  as  before  described,  and  afterwards  diaaolTod  in  about 
}  pint  of  distilled  water.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  is  now  added 
gradually  with  stirring,  until  all  the  gold  is  thrown  down  in  the  f  onn 
of  a  brown  preoipitato.  After  repose  the  supernatant  liquor  is  poured 
off,  and  the  precipitate  washed  several  tames  with  distilled  water ;  it 
is  then  dissolved  in  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  a 
moderate  excess  being  added  as  free  cyanide,  and  the  solution  thus 
formed  is  diluted  with  diHtiHed  water  to  make  up  one  quart.  Before 
using  this  solution  for  gilding  it  should  be  maintained  at  the  boiling 
point  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  the  loss  by  evaporation  made  up 
by  addition  of  diHtilled  water.  This  bath  yields  a  fine  gold  colour, 
and  if  strengthened  from  time  to  time  by  a  moderate  addition  of 
cyanide,  will  contxnue  to  work  well  for  a  very  oonsideraUe  period ;  it 
should  be  worked  at  about  130*  Fahr.  The  above  solution  gives  very 
good  resulte  with  a  I>aniell  battery,  and  the  articles  to  be  gilt  do  not 
require  qmoking,  as  the  deposit  is  very  adherent. 

XnL  See&rd'a  6^ltftii^i?aM.— This  solution,  for  which  a  patent  was 
obtained  in  1884,  is  formed  by  combining  nickel  and  gold  solutions, 
by  which,  the  patentee  avers,  a  considerable  saving  of  gold  is  effected. 
To  make  this  solution,  he  dissolves  5  ounces  of  nickel  salts  in  about 
2  gallons  of  water,  to  which  12  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
added,  "  so  that  the  nickel  salts  may  be  taken  up  quite  dear."  The 
solution  is  then  boiled  until  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  T^i«^k^l  salte 
is  entirely  evaporated.  This  solution  is  then  added  to  the  ordinary 
gold  solution  containing  i  ounce  of  gold.  The  proportions  given  are 
preferred,  but  may  be  varied  at  will. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
ELECTBO-DEFOSmON  OF  GK)LD  (continued). 

General  Manipulations  of  Eleetro-gildlng. — Preparation  of  the  Work.— Dead 
Gilding. — Causes  wliich  affect  the  Colour  of  the  Deposit — Gilding 
Gold  Articles.— Gilding  Insides  of  Vessels.— OUding  Silver  Filigne 
Work. — Gilding  Army  Accoutrement  Worlc. — Gilding  German  Silver.— 
Gilding  Steel.— Gilding  Watch  Movements. 

Qmamnl  llaatpn1ntlftn«  of  Btootro-OUdliic — In  small  gilding 
operationfl,  the  apparatus  and  arrangements  are  of  an  exceedingly 
simple  character,  and  need  not  involve  more  than  a  trifling  outlay. 
A  1 2-inch  Daniell  cell,  or  a  small  battery  (say  a  half -gallon  cell),  con- 
stmoted  as  follows,  will  answer  well  for  gilding  suck  small  work  as 
Albert  chains,  watch  cases,  pins,  ringfs,  and  other  work  of  small 
dimensions.  This  battery  consists  of  a  stone  jar, 
within  which  is  placed  a  cylinder  of  thin  sheet- 
copper,  having  a  binding  screw  attached.  Within 
this  cylinder  is  placed  a  porous  oell,  f  umisbed  with 
a  plate  or  bar  of  amalgamated  zinc,  to  the  upper  end 
of  which  a  binding  screw  is  connected.    A  dilute  ^'  ^^ 

solution  of  sulphuric  add  is  poured  into  the  porous  cell,  and  a 
nearly  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  oopper,  moderately  addified 
witb  sulphuric  acid,  is  poured  into  the  outer  cell.  This  simple  battery 
costs  very  little,  is  very  constant  in  action,  and  may  readily  be 
constructed  by  the  amateur  or  small  operator.  The  gilding  batb 
may  consist  of  one  quart  of  solution,  prepared  from  any  of  the  f or- 
mulsB  given;  a  square  piece  of  rolled  gold,  about  2  by  2  inches, 
weighing  about  five  pennyweights,  or  even  less,  will  serve  for  the 
anode ;  and  an  enamelled  iron  saucepan  may  be  used  to  contain  the 
solution.  Since  gilding  baths  require  to  be  used  hot  (about  130' 
Fahr.),  except  for  special  purposes,  the  solution  may  be  heated  by 
means  of  a  small  4-bumer  oil  lamp,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  74, 
the  gilding  vessel  being  supported  upon  an  iron  tripod  or  ordinary 
meat  stand. 

With  this  simple  arrang^ement,  it  is  quite  possible  to  gild  such, 
articles  as  we  have  named,  besides  smaller  artides,  sudi  as  brooches, 
lockets,  and  scarf-pins ;  and  provided  tbe  gold  anode  be  replaced,  aa 
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it  becomes  ''worn  away"  in  use,  and  the  solution  kept  up  to  its 
nonnal  height  hj  additions  of  distilled  water  to  make  up  for  loss  hy 
evaporation,  the  same  bath  will  be  capable  of  gilding  a  good  amount 
of  small  work.  The  bath  will,  howeTer,  require  small  additions  of 
cyanide  every  now  and  then,  that  is  when  it  shows  signs  of  working 
slowly,  or  yields  a  deposit  of  an  indifferent  colour ;  the  battery,  also,  will 
need  proper  attention  by  renewal  of  the  dilute  acid  occasionally.  In 
working  on  the  small  scale  refeired  to,  in  the  absence  of  a  proper  Bcratoh- 
bmsh  laihe,  the  hand  **  scratch-brush,"  Fig.  76,  may  be  resorted  to : 
this  consists  simply  of  a  single  scratch -brush,  cut  open  at  one  end,  and 
spread  out  before  using,  by  well  brushing  it  against  some  hard  metal 
•substance ;  to  mollify  the  extreme  harshness  of  the  newly  cut  brass 
wire,  of  which  the  brush  ia  *oompo8ed,  it  may  advantageously  be  rubbed 
to  and  fro  upon  a  hard  flagstone,  after  which  it  should  be  rinsed  before 
using.  To  apply  the  hand  scratch-brush,  prepare  a  littie  warm  soap 
and  water,  into  which  the  brush  must  be  dipped  frequently  while  being 
used.  In  brushing  Albert  chains  or  similar  work,  the  swivel  may  be 
hooked  on  to  a  brass  pin,  driven  into  the  comer  of  a  bench  or  table, 
while  the  other  end  of  the  chain  is  held  in  the  hand ;  while  thus 
stretched  out,  the  moistened  brush  is  dipped  in  the  suds,  and  Ughtly 
passed  to  and  fro  from  end  to  end,  and  the  position  of  the  article  must 
be  reversed  to  do  the  opposite  side ;  to  brush  those  parts  of  the  links 
which  cannot  be  reached  while  the  chain  is  outstretched,  the  chain  is 
held  lathe  hand,  and  one  part  at  a  time  passed  oyer  the  first  finger,  by 
which  means  the  unbrightened  parts  of  the  links  may  be  readily 
scratch-brushed.  It  is  important,  in  scratch-brushing,  to  keep  the 
brui^  eoMtantly  and  freely  wetted  as  above. 

Gilding  on  a  somewhat  larg^  scale — say  with  one  or  two  gallons 
of  gold  solution — ^may  be  pursued  without  any  very  great  outlay,  and 
yet  enable  the  gilder  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  work  of  various 
kinds  and  dimensions  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  working  day.  The 
arrangement  we  would  suggest  may  be  thus  briefly  explained :  for 
the  battery,  a  one-gaUon  Bunsen,  or  Smee,  or  an  1 8 -inch  Daniell 
cell ;  for  the  anode,  two  or  more  ounces  of  fine  gold  rolled  to  about 
6  by  3  inches,  to  which  a  stout  piece  of  platinum  wire,  about  4  inches 
in  length,  should  be  attached  by  means  of  gold  solder.  A  small 
binding  screw  may  be  employed  to  connect  the  platinum  wire  with 
the  positive  electrode  of  the  battery.  The  object  of  using  platinum 
wire  is  to  enable  the  whole  of  the  anode  to  be  immersed  in  the  solution 
when  a  large  surface  is  necessary,  and  which  could  not  be  properly 
done  if  copper  wire  were  used,  since  this  metal  (unlike  platinum, 
which  is  not  affected  by  the  solution)  would  become  dissolved  by  the 
bath,  and  affect  the  colour  of  the  deposit.  A  simple  method  of  heat- 
ng  the  gilding  solution  and  keeping  it  hot  while  in  use  will  be  seen 
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Fig.  75. 


in  the  aooompanying  mgrtmng,  Kg.  75.  The  gflding  bath  xests 
upon  a  short-legged  iron  tripod,  beneath  which  is  a  perforated  gas 
burner,  supplied  with  gas  by  means  of  flexible  india-rubber  tubing 
OQunected  to  an  ordinary 
gas-bumer.  Perforated 
burners  are  readily  pro- 
curable, and  are  of  trifling 
cost.  For  brightening 
small  articles  the  hand 
scratch-brush  referred  to 
(Fig.  76)  may  be  used, 
but,  for  the  oouTenienoe 
of  handling,  it  should  be 
tied  to  a  stick,  to  prevent  it  from  bending  in  the  hand.  The  brush 
is  to  be  dipped  in  soap-suds  or  stale  beer  frequently  while  being  ap« 
plied  to  the  work. 

In  gilding  upon  the  aboye  moderate  scale,  however,  the  lathe 
scratch-brush,  described  further  on,  will  be  as  necessary  as  in  still 
larger  operations :  an  ordinary  foot  lathe,  such  as  is  used  in  silver 
plating  (which  see),  is  the  machine  generally  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  is  of  very  simple  construction.    Such  lathes,  or 
their  chief  parts,  may  often  be  procnred  second  hand  for  a 
very  moderate  sum.  As  in  scratch-bmshing  electro-silvered 
or  plated  work,  stale  beer  is  employed  to  keep  the  brushes 
constantly  wet  while  the  lathe  is  being  used,  and  the  work 
is  pressed  very  lightly  against  the  revolving  brushes.    It  is 
important,  however,  when  the  scratoh-brushee  are  new, 
that  they  should  have  some  hard  metallic  surface  pressed 
against  them  while  in  brisk  motion  for  a  few  minutes,  to 
spread  them  well  out  or  make  them  brushy,  and  to  reduce 
the  extreme  harshness  of  the  newly-cut  brass  wire ;  if  this  p.      ^ 
precaution  be  not  followed,  the  gold,  if  the  coating  be 
thin,  may  become  partiaUy  removed  from  the  gilt  artide,  rendering 
its  surface  irregular  and  of  an  indifferent  colour,  necessitating  regild-* 
ing  and  scratch-bmshing. 

Vfeepamtloa  of  tlM  IWock. — ^In  electro-gilding  watch  chains  of 
various  kinds,  brooches,  lockets,  scarf-pins,  and  other  small  articles 
of  jewellery,  it  is  generally  sofficient  to  well  scratch-brush  and  rinse 
them,  after  which  they  are  at  once  put  into  the  bath.  A  preparatory 
dip  in  a  hot  potash  bath,  however,  may  be  resorted  to.  After  scratch- 
brushing,  a  short  length  of  copper  <' slinging"  wire  is  attached  to 
the  article,  and  the  free  end  is  connected  to  the  negative  electrode  of 
the  battery  by  simply  coiling  it  around  the  stouter  wire  several  times ; 
the  ends  of  both  wires,  however,  should  previously  be  cleaned  by 
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mesaiB  of  a  pieoe  of  emery  doth.  When  the  artioles  are  first  dipped 
Into  the  fiolutioni  they  should  be  gently  moved  about,  so  that  the 
deposit  may  be  regnhur.  Chains  should  be  shifted  from  their  position 
oocaaionally,  so  that  those  portions  which  are  in  oontaot  with  each 
other  may  become  gilt ;  this  may  generally  be  done  by  giving  the 
chain  a  brisk  shake  from  time  to  time,  and  also  by  slipping  the  chain 
through  the  loop  of  the  slinging  wire.  If  brooches  and  other  similar 
articles  are  slung  by  a  loose  loop  of  wire,  gentie  shalring  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  shift  their  position  on  the  sUnging  wire. 

Some  operators,  when  gilding  metal  chains  or  other  work  manufac- 
tured from  copper  or  its  alloys — ^brass,  gilding  metal,  and  German 
silver — ^prefer  to  quick  them  after  steeping  in  the  potash  bath  and 
scratch-brushing.  In  this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  quicking 
bath  or  '<  mercury  dip  "  always  at  hand.  The  mercury  dip  oonsiBts 
of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  nHrate  or  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  after 
the  articles  have  been  whitened  in  this*  bath,  they  must  be  well  rinsed 
in  dean  water  before  being  immersed  in  the  gilding  bath.  The  object 
of  mercury  dipping  is  to  ensure  a  perfect  adhesion  of  the  gold  deposit. 
The  author  has  never,  dther  in  dectro -gilding  or  silvering,  found  it 
necessary  to  apply  the  quiddng  process,  but  the  solutions  both,  of 
gold  and  silver  were  not  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  those  ordinarily 
adopted  by  the  trade.  The  solutions  which  the  author  worked  for  a 
great  number  years  without  the  aid  of  the  mercurial  coating  aro  men- 
tioned in  tiie  chapters  describing  the  proparation  of  gilding  and 
silvering  baths. 

Dead  CHldlas. — ^There  aro  several  methods  of  preparing  the  work  so 
that  the  deposit  instead  of  being  moro  or  less  bright  when  removed  from 
the  gilding-bath,may  present  a  dead  or/ro«^<!tf  appearance,  which  is  not 
only  exceedingly  beautiful  in  the  rich  dulness  of  its  lustro,  but  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  certain  classes  of  work,  portions  of  whidi  aro 
relieved  by  burnishing.  To  obtain  a  deposit  of  a  somewhat  dead 
lustro,  copper  and  brass  artioles  aro  dipped  for  a  moment  in  a  mixturo 
of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitrol  and  nitric  acid,  to  which  is  added  a 
small  quantity  of  common  salt.  The  artides  aro  slung  on  a  stout  wiro, 
coiled  into  a  loop,  and  dipped  in. the  nitro-sulphuric  add  *'  dip  "  for 
an  instant,  and  immediatdy  rinsed  in  dean  water,  kept  in  a  vessd 
close  to  the  dipping  add ;  if  not  sufficientiy  acted  upon  during  the 
first  dip,  they  must  be  again  steeped  for  a  moment,  then  rinsed  in 
several  successive  waters,  and  at  once  put  into  the  gilding  bath. 
Thero  should  be  as  littie  delay  a  possible  in  transferring  the  artides 
to  the  gold  bath,  after  dipping  and  rinsing,  since  copper  and  its  alloys, 
after  being  deaned  by  the  acid  and  rinsed,  aro  very  susceptible  of 
oxidation,  even  a  very  few  moments  being  suffident  to  tarnish  them. 
If  the  merouiy  dip  is  employed,  the  work  must  be  dipped  in  the 
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qnickmg  bath  immediatelj  after  ihey  have  been  rinsed  from  the  acid 
dip. 

The  surf aoe  of  artioIeB  may  be  rendered  stiU  more  dead,  or  frosted, 
by  flilightly  bmshing  them  oyer  with  finely  powdered  pumice,  or,  still 
better,  ordinary  bath  brick  reduced  to  a  powder.  By  this  means  the 
extreme  point  of  dulness,  or  deadness,  may  be  reached  with  very  little 
trouble.  Work  which  requires  to  be  burnished  after  g^ding  should 
first  be  steeped  in  the  potash  bath,  and  after  rinsing  ■  be  well  scratch- 
brushed,  or  scoured  with  silver  sand,  soap,  and  water,  when,  after 
again  rinsing  in  hot  water,  it  is  ready  for  the  bath.  In  scouring  the 
work  with  sand  and  soap,  it  is  necessary  to  use  warm  water  freely ; 
the  soap  may  be  oonyeniently  applied  by  fixing  a  large  piece  of  this 
material — say  i  lb.  of  yellow  soap — to  the  scouring-board  by  means 
of  four  upright  wooden  pegs  or  skewers,  forming  a  square  about 
2}  inches  each  way,  within  which  the  soap  may  be  secured  firmly, 
and  will  retain  its  position  until  nearly  used  up.  By  this  simple  plan 
the  soap,  being  a  fixture,  may  be  rubbed  with  the  scouring-brush,  as 
occasion  may  require,  without  occupying  a  second  hand  for  the 
purpose. 

CaiUMS  wliieh  Afbet  the  OOloiur  of  tbo  2>«po«lt. — In  the  opera- 
tion of  gilding,  the  colour  of  the  deposit  may  be  influenced  almost 
momentarily  in  several  ways.  Assuming  that  the  current  of  elec- 
Iricityis  neither  too  strong  nor  too  weak,  and  the  bath  in  perfect 
order,  if  too  small  a  surface  of  anode  is  unmersed  in  the  bath,  the 
gold  deposit  will  be  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  too  large  a  surface  of  anode  is  exposed  in  solution,  the  deposit 
may  be  of  a  dark  brown  or  "  foxy  *'  colour,  whereas  the  mean  be- 
tween these  two  extremes  will  cause  the  deposit  to  assume  the  rich 
orange-yellow  colour  of  fine  or  pure  gold.  Again,  the  colour  of 
the  deposit  is  greatly  affected  by  the  motion  of  articles  while  in 
the  bati[i ;  for  example,  if  the  g^iMing  be  of  a  dark  colour,  by  briskly 
moving  the  articles  about  in  the' bath,  they  will  quickly  assume  the 
proper  colour.  The  temperature  of  the  solution  also  affects  the  colour 
of  the  deposit,  the' tone  being  deeper  as  the  solution  becomes  .hotter, 
aadifice  versd.  The  colour  of  the  gilding  is  likewise  much  affected 
by  the  nature  of  the  current  employed.  A  weak  current  from  a 
WoUaston  or  Daniell  battery  may  cause  the  deposit  to  be  of  a  paler 
colour  than  is  desired,  whereas  a  Smee,  Grove,  or  Bunsen  (but  more 
especially  the  latter)  will  produce  a  deposit  of  a  far  richer  tone.  The 
presence  of  other  metals  in  the  solution,  but  copper  and  silver  more 
particularly,  will  alter  the  colour  of  the  deposit,  and  therefore  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  these  metals  out  of  the  ordinary 
gilding  solution  by  careful  means.  When  gilding  in  various  oolouzs 
is  needed,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  solutionB  described  elflewheore, 
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but  on  no  aoconnt  should  the  gilding  bath  nsed  for  ordinary  work  be 
allowed  to  become  impregnated  with  even  small  quantities  of  any- 
other  metal.  When  we  state  that  trifling  causes  will  sometimes  inter- 
fere with  the  natural  beauty  of  the  pure  gold  deposit,  the  importance 
of  preserving  the  baths  from  the  iutroduction  of  foreign  matters  will 
be  at  once  apparent.  Another  thing  that  affects  the  colour  of  the 
gilding  is  the  accumulation  of  orffonic  matter^  that  is,  yegetable  or 
animal  matter,  which  is  introduced  into  the  bath  by  the  articles  im- 
mersed in  it ;  thus,  greasy  matter  from  polished  work,  and  beer  from 
the  scratch-brush,  wHl  sometimes  lodge  in  the  interstices  of  hollow 
work,  and  escape  into  the  bath  even  after  the  articles  have  been 
rinsed ;  each  in  their  turn  convey  organic  matter  to  the  gold  solution, 
by  which  it  acquires  a  darkened  colour ;  indeed,  we  have  known  solu- 
tions acquire  quite  a  brown  colour  from  these  causes.  In  our  expe- 
rience, however,  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  such  foreign 
matter,  in  moderation,  has  often  proved  of  advantage,  especially  in 
the  gilding  of  inaides  of  vessels,  when  a  rich  and  deep-toned  gilding 
is  required :  a  solution  in  this  condition  we  should  prefer,  for  insides 
of  cream  ewers,  sugar-bowls,  and  goblets,  to  a  newly-prepared  gold 
solution  ;  indeed,  when  a  bath  works  a  littie/o;ry,  it  is,  to  our  mind, 
in  the  best  condition  for  these  purposes,  since  the  former  is  apt  to  yield 
a  deposit  which  is  too  yellow  for  such  surfaces.  There  is  an  extreme, 
however,  which  must  be  avoided,  that  is  when  the  bath  yields  a i^otm- 
^ellow  deposit,  which  is  very  unsightiy,  though  not  uncommonly  to  be 
seen  in  our  shop  windows. 

When  the  gilding  upon  chains  or  articles  of  that  class  is  of  a  deep 
brownish-yellow  colour  when  removed  from  the  bath,  it  will,  when 
scratdh-bruahed,  exhibit  a  fine  gold  appearance,  specially  suited  to 
this  dass  of  work,  and  more  like  jewellers'  "  wet  colour  work ''  than 
electro-gildiag,  which  will  render  it  more  acceptable  to  those  who 
are  judges  of  gold  colour.  Indeed,  when  the  electro-gilding  process 
was  first  introduced,  it  was  a  general  complaint  amongst  shopkeepers 
that  electro-gilding  was  too  yellow,  and  that  eleotxo-gilt  work  could 
easUy  be  distinguished  from  coloured  gold  in  consequence,  which  was 
admitted  to  be  a  serious  defect,  since  a  person  wearing  a  gilt  article 
would  naturally  wish  it  to  be  assumed  by  others  to  be  of  gold.  In 
gfilding  such  articles,  therefore,  the  aim  of  the  gilder  should  be  to 
imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the  colour  of  g^ld  jewellery,  whether  it 
be  diy  or  ivet  coloured  work.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  peculiar  depth 
and  softness  of  tone  which  is  exceedingly  pleasing;  in  diy  coloured 
work  a  rich  dead  surface  is  produced  which  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
imitate  in  electro-gilding.  The  processes  of  '*  colouring  "  articles  of 
^Id  will  be  given  in  another  chapter,  since  a  knowledge  of  these 
processes  is  not  only  useful  but  often  necessary  to  an  eleotro-gilder, 
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not  to  a  very  profitable  or  BaooMsful  operation,  artioles  made  from, 
inforior  gold  alloyB  are  fraqneiitly  sent  to  the  elootro- gilder  to 
be  "  oolonred,"  that  i«,  to  reoeiTe  a  slight  Aim  of  pure  gold,  to 
make  tbem  look  like  gold  of  a  mperior  quality,  like  eolourtd  gold, 
in  fact.  Although  sooli  an  imposition  is  a  positiTe  fraud  upon  tlio 
pnridtasar,  the  electro -gilder  hai  little  oboioe  in  Qui  matter;  if  hia 
natural  scmplsa  would  tempt  liJTn  to  refuse  sooh  unfair  work,  aa  it 
may  be  called,  he  knows  fall  well  that  others  will  readily  do  the  work 
and  "  ask  no  qneettoni ; "  he  most  therefore  nndertake  it  or  lose  a 
ciutomeff^perhapa  an  important  one.  Albert  chains,  rin^,  pnUf 
brooches,  and  a  host  of  other  artaolee  manufaotured  from  gold  tJioj* 
ctf  very  low  standard,  are  frequently  "  coloured  "  by  electro-depontion, 
iimply  beoanse  the  procesa  of  colouring  by  means  of  the  "  oolourin^ 
salts  "  would  rut  them,  if  not  dissolve  them  entirely. 

midlns  HuUm  M  Vis»il».— Silver  or  electro-plated  oream  ewera, 
sugar-basins,  mugs,  &c.,  are  eleotro-gilt  inside  in  the  following  way: 
The  inside  of  the  vessel  ia  first  well  scratch -bmsbed,  for  which  pur- 
pose a  qieoial  scratch-bruah,  called  an  end-iruih,  ia  used.    Or  *>il« 
aur&oe  may  be  scoured  with  soap  and 
water  with  a  piaoe  of  stout  flannel ;  the 
vessel,  after  wdl  rinmng,  is  (hen  plaoed 
opon  a  level  table  or  bench  ;    a   gold 
anode,   turned   up   in   the   form   of    a 
boDow  cylinder,  ia  now  to  be  connected 
to  die  positive  electrode  of  a  battery,  and 
lowered  into  the  vessel,  and  anpported  in  -         ~ 

tbia  position,  care  being  taken  that  it 

does  not  touch  the  venel  at  any  point.  The  negative  eleobode  ia 
to  be  plaoed  in  contact  witb  the  vessel  (Fig.  77),  and  hot  gold  aohi- 
tion  thtn  carefully  poured  in,  up  to  its  extreme  inner  edge,  below 
t^  mount,  if  it  have  one.  A  few  moments  after  pouring  in  the 
gold  solution,  the  anode  should  be  ;«n%  moved  to  and  fro,  wifliout 
coming  in  oontaot  with  the  vessel  itsdf,  so  as  to  lender  the  deposit 
more  uniform ;  it  may  than  be  allowed  to  remain  without  interrupticm 
for  a  minute  or  to,  when  the  gentle  morement  of  the  anode  may  be 
reaiewed  for  a  few  moments,  tliese  alternations  of  motion  and  repoao 
being  kept  op  for  about  five  or  six  minutes — or  perhaps  a  little  longer 
— by  which  time  a  sufficiently  stout  coating  is  generally  obtained. 
Having  tiie  anode  oooadonally  has  the  eBect  of  rendering  the  depomt 
more  regular,  while  it  also  exposes  fresh  surfaces  of  the  soln- 
ticm   to    the    metal   surfaces   under  iieatnient  ;   great   care,  how- 
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ever,  is  necesaaxj  to  ayoid  driving  the  solution  over  tlie  orna- 
mental monnt  on  the  rim  of  the  vessel.  The  Hpt  of  cream  ewers, 
which  the  gold  solution  cannot  reach  when  the  vessel  is  filled  with 
solution,  are  gilt  by  conducting  the  solution  to  such  parts  in  this 
way :  A  small  gold  anode,  with  a  short  piece  of  copper  wire  attached, 
is  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  rag  or  chamois  leather ;  the  end  of  this  wire 
is  then  connected  to  the  positive  electrode  (the  article  itself  being  in 
direct  contact  with  the  negative),  and  the  pad,  or  <'  doctor,"  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  dipped  in  the  gold  solution  and  applied  to  the  part 
to  be  gilt ;  in  this  way,  by  repeatedly  dipping  the  pad  in  the  solution 
and  conducting  it  over  the  surface,  this  part  in  a  short  time  becomes 
8ufB,cientiy  gilt ;  since  the  Up  of  a  cream  ewer,  however,  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  gilt  surface,  the  application  of  the  pad  should  be 
continued  until  a  proper  coating  is  obtained,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  point  of  junction  between  the  two  deposits  of  gold  is  not 
visible  when  the  gilding  is  complete.  We  should  prefer  to  gild  the 
lip  of  such  vessels  first,  and  after  well  scratch-brushing,  or  scour- 
ing the  interior,  and  especially  the  line  where  the  two  g^ildings  will 
meet,  then  to  gild  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the  vessel,  and  finally  to 
soratch-brosh  the  whole  snrface.  In  gilding  the  insides  of  vessels,  it 
is  important  that  the  outsides  and  moimts,  or  mouldings,  should  be 
perfectiy  dry,  otherwise  the  gold  solution  may,  by  eapiUary  attraction^ 
pass  beyond  its  proper  boundary  and  gold  become  deposited  where 
it  is  not  required,  thus  entailing  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  re- 
moving it. 

OUdlas  SIlTvr  niUcr««  ^Vorlc — ^A  dead  surface  of  silver  is  very 
apt  to^receive  the  gold  deposit  ununif ormly,  and  this  is  specially  so  in 
the  case  of  silver  filigree  work,  the  interstices  of  which  cannot  fully 
be  reached  by  the  scratch-brush;  the  surfaces  brightened  by  the 
scratch-brush  readily  receive  the  depoeit,  while  those  portions  of  the 
article  which  escape  the  action  of  the  wire  brush  will  sometimes  fail  to 
'*  take  "  the  gold.  When  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  a  large  surface 
of  anode  should  be  immersed  in  the  bath,  and  the  article  briskly  moved 
about  until  the  whole  surface  is  coated,  when  the  anode  may  be  par- 
tially withdrawn,  and  a  sufficient  surface  only  exposed  in  the  bath  to 
complete  the  article  as  usual.  In  gilding  work  of  this  description  it  is 
necessary  that  a  fair  amount  oifree  cyanide  should  be  in  the  bath,  but 
the  excess  must  not  be  too  great,  or  the  deposit  will  be/oj^y — a  colour 
which  must  be  strenuously  avoided,  since  the  brown  tint  will  be  visible 
more  or  less  upon  those  interstices  (especially  the  soldered  parts) 
which  the  scratch-brush  cannot  reach.  As  a  rule,  filigree  work 
should  not  be  risked  in  an  old  gold  solution  in  which  organic  matter  or 
oiher  impurities  may  be  juresent.  It  is  a  good  plan,  after  giving  the 
article  a  quick  coating  in  the  way  indicated,  to  rinse  and  '<  scratch  "  it 
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again,  and  then  to  re-immerse  it  in  the  bath.  A  solution  for  gilding 
filigree  work  ahonld  also  be  tolerably  rich  in  gold — aboat  5  penny- 
weights to  the  quart  of  solution  being  a  good  proportion,  though  some 
gilders  use  a  still  larg^er  proportion  of  metal.  In  gilding  filigree  work 
a  rather  intense  current  is  necessary ;  a  Bunsen  battery,  therefore, 
should  be  employed,  or  two  Daniell  cells  arranged  for  intensity. 

QOding  Axmy  Aocontrement  IVovk. — In  the  early  dayv  of 
electro- gilding,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  by  electro-g^ders  in 
imparting  to  sword-mounts,  the  threaded  ornamentation  of  scabbards, 
and  other  army  accoutrements  the  rich  dead  lustre,  as  the  French  term 
it,  which  the  mercury  g^ders  produced  with  so  much  perfection,  and 
for  a  long  period  electro-gpilders,  in  their  anxiety  to  obtain  contracts 
for  gilding  this  class  of  work,  made  many  unsuccessful  attempts  and 
suffered  much  disappointment  from  the  repeated  rejection  of  their 
work  by  the  goYemment  authorities.  At  the  period  referred  to,  there 
was  a  great  desire,  if  possible,  to  render  the  pernicious  art  of  mercury 
gilding  imnecessary,  since  it  was  too  well  known  that  those  engaged 
in  the  art  snfiered  sererely  from  the  effects  of  mercurial  poisoning,  by 
which  their  existence  was  rendered  a  misery  to  them,  and  their  liyes 
abbreyiated  to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that 
the  operations  of  gfilding  with  an  amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury  were 
frequently  conducted  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  fluid  metal  which  the  workpeople  were  constantly  handling,  and 
the  volatilised  fumes  of  which  they  were  as  constantly  inhaling.  It 
was  a  happy  epoch  in  the  gilding  art  when  deposition  of  gold  by  elec- 
tricity rendered  so  baneful  a  process,  incautiously  practised,  compara- 
tively  unnecessary.  We  say  comparatively,  because  amalgam  or 
mercury  gilding  is  still  adopted,  though  with  a  littie  better  regard  to 
the  health  of  the  workmen,  for  certain  chisses  of  work,  for  which,  even 
up  to  the  present  period,  electro-gilding  is  not  recognised  as  a  perfect 
substitute. 

To  gild  army  accoutrement  work,  so  as  to  resemble,  as  closely  as 
possible,  mercury  gilding,  the  colour  and  g^eral  appearance  of  the 
matted  or  dead  parts  must  be  imitated  very  closely  indeed.  There  are 
no  articles  of  gUt  work  that  look  more  beautiful  by  contrast  than 
those  in  which  dead  surfaces  are  relieved  by  the  raised  parts  and 
surrounding  edges  being  brightened  by  burnishing,  and  this  effect  is 
chaimiDgly  illustrated  in  the  mountings  of  the  regulation  sword  of  the 
British  officer.  Indeed  this  class  of  work,  when  properly  finished, 
may  be  considered  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  grilling. 

To  give  the  necessary  matted  surface  to  the  chased  portions  of  sword 
mounts,  and  work  of  a  similar  description,  these  parts  should  be 
brushed  over  with  finely-powdered  pumice,  or  bath-brick  reduced  to  a 
powder  and  sifted,  which  latter  substance  answers  the  purpose  very 
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a  Btout  platinimi  wire  or  a  bundle  of  fine  wires  to  the  anode  by  means 
of  gold  solder,  and  to  inunerse  the  whole  of  the  anode  in  the  cyanide 
solution  ;  this  is  a  very  good  plan  for  dissolTing  the  gold  nnif ormly, 
since  the  platinum  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  cyanide.  Sometimes 
gold  wires  are  used  to  suspend  the  anode,  in  which  case  the  wire 
should  be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  cyanide  by  slipping  a  glass 
tube  or  piece  of  vulcanised  india-rubber  tubing  over  it. 

IX.  3e  Euols^e  Solutum, — lo  parts  of  cyanide  are  dissolved  in  lOO 
parts  of  distilled  water,  and  the  solution  then  filtered ;  i  part  of 
cyanide  of  gold,  carefully  prepared  and  well  washed,  and  dried  out  of 
the  infiuence  of  light,  is  now  added  to  the  filtered  solution  of  cyanide. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  solution  be  kept  in  a  closed  vessel  at  a 
temperature  of  60**  to  77°  Fahr.  for  two  or  three  days,  with  frequent 
stirring,  and  away  from  the  presence  of  light. 

X.  Cold  Eleetro-gitding  Solutions, — ^The  cold  gilding  bath  is  some- 
times used  for  very  large  objects,  as  clocks,  chandeliers,  &c.,  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  heating  great  volumes  of  liquid.  As  in  the  case  of 
hot  solutions,  the  proportions  of  gold  and  cyanide  may  be  modified 
considerably.  Any  double  cyanide  of  gold  solution  may  be  used  cold, 
provided  it  be  rich  both  in  metal  and  its  solvent  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  a  sufficient  surface  of  anode  immersed  in  the  bath  during  electro- 
deposition.  For  most  practical  purposes  of  cold  gilding,  the  following 
formulsB  are  recommended  by  Boseleur : — 

Fine  gold 10  parts 

Cyanide  of  potassium  of  70  per  cent     .        .       30    „ 

Liquid  ammonia 50    ^ 

Distilled  water ifioo   „ 

The  gold  is  converted  into  chloride  and  crystallised,  and  is  then  dis- 
solved in  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  the  liquid  ammouia  is  now  to 
be  added,  and  the  mixture  stirred.  The  precipitate,  of  a  yellowish 
brown  colour,  is  aurate  of  ammonia,  ammoniuret  of  gold,  or  fulminating 
gold,  and  is  a  highly  explosive  substance,  which  must  not  on  any 
account  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  siuce  in  that  state  it  would  detonate 
with  the  slighest  friction,  or  an  accidental  blow  from  the  glass  stirrer. 
AUow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  then  pour  oft  the  supernatant  liquor 
and  wash  tiie  precipitate  several  times ;  since  the  washing  waters  will 
retain  a  littie  gold,  these  should  be  set  aside  in  order  that  the  metal 
may  be  recovered  at  a  future  time.  The  same  rule  should  apply  to 
an  washing  waters,  either  from  gold  or  silver  precipitates.  The 
aurate  of  gold  is  next  to  be  poured  on  a  filter  of  bibulous  paper,  that 
is  filtering  paper  spedaUy  sold  for  such  purposes.  The  cyanide 
should,  in  the  interim,  have  been  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the 
water.    The  cyanide  solution  is  now  to  be  added  to  the  predpitatOi 
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irhidh  it  readily  dinolTes,  and  thiB  may  be  oomTemeatly  done,  if  a 
large  filter  is  nmd,  by  pooling  it  on  to  the  wet  precipitate  while  in 
the  filter,  a  portion  at  a  tinie,  until  the  aurate  of  aininonia  has  disap- 
peared,  and  the  whole  of  the  cyanide  solution  has  passed  through 
the  filter,  lliis  wiQ  be  a  safer  plan  than  remoTing  the  precipitate 
from  the  filter ;  or  the  filter  may  be  suspended  in  the  cyanide  solution 
unta  the  aurate  is  aU  dissolyed.  The  solution  is  finally  to  be  boiled 
for  about  an  hour,  to  drive  off  excess  of  ammonia. 

After  this  solution  has  been  worked  for  some  time  it  is  apt  to 
become  weaker  in  metal,  in  which  case  it  must  be  strengthened  by 
additions  of  aurate  of  ammonia.  For  this  purpose,  a  concentrated 
solution  of  the  gold  salt  in  cyanide  of  potassium  is  kept  always  at 
hand,  and  small  quantities  added  to  t^e  bath  from  time  to  time  when 
necessary.  It  is  preferable  to  employ  good  ordinary  cyanide  in 
making  up  the  bath,  and  pure  cyanide  for  the  concentrated  solution. 

2.  This  solution  is  composed  of — 

Fine  gold        •       •       •  .  .       xo  parts 

Pare  eyanlde  of  potasBinm  •  20    „ 

Or  commercial  cyanide.  •  .  30  to  40  parts 

Distilled  water         •       •  •  »   i/ioo  parts. 

The  gold  is  to  be  formed  into  chloride  and  crystallised,  as  before, 
and  dissolved  in  about  200  parts  of  the  water ;  the  cyanide  is  nert  to 
be  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and,  if  necessary,  filtered. 
The  solutions  are  now  to  be  mixed  and  boiled  for  a  short  time.  When 
the  solution  becomes  weakened  by  use,  its  strength  is  to  be  aug- 
mented by  adding  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  gold,  prepared  by 
adding  a  solution  made  from  I  part  of  solid  chloride  dissolved  in  a 
little  water,  and  from  i  to  i^  parts  of  pure  cyanide  of  potassium, 
also  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  the  two  solutions  being  then  mixed 
together. 

3.  This  solution  consists  of — 

Ferrocyanide  of  potasrinm  (yellow  pmssiate  of  potash)  20  parts 

Pare  carbonate  of  potash     ••••••  30    „ 

Sal-ammoniac     •....•«.  3    „ 

Gold    •••              ••••«•  15    „ 

Water.       ..»...••«  i/xx>    „ 

An  the  salts,  excepting  the  chloride  of  gold,  are  to  be  added  to  the 
water,  and  the  mixture  boiled,  and  afterwards  filtered.  The  chloride 
of  gold  is  next  to  be  dissolved  in  a  little  distilled  water  and  added  to 
the  filtered  liquor.  Some  persons  prefer  employing  the  aurate  of 
AtnttinTim  in  plaoe  of  the  chloride  of  gold,  and  sometimes  small 
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denBed  steam  to  escape  into  a  drain  beneath.  Each  of  these  tanks  is 
proyided  with  the  nsoal  oondnoting  rods,  and  the  cuzrent,  which  is 
sometimes  derived  from  a  magneto  or  dynamo  machine  in  large  estab- 
lishments, is  conveyed  by  suitable  leading  wires  or  rods,  attached  to 
the  wall  at  a  short  distance  from  the  series  of  depositing  vessels.  In 
g^ding  large  quantities  of  small  articles,  as  steel  pens,  for  example,  a 
considerable  number  of  gpilding  tanks,  of  an  oblong  form,  are  placed 
in  a  row,  at  a  moderate  distance  apart,  and  the  pens  or  other  small 
objects  are  introduced  into  these  as  the  gilders  receive  the  work  pre- 
pared for  them. 

OUdlns  Watob  BSoTWiMiita — Oonttnontiil  BKetbod. — ^The  re- 
markable beauty  of  the  Swiss  watch  movements  has  always  been  the 
subject  of  much  admiration,  and  for  a  long  period  this  pleasing  indus- 
try was  solely  confined  to  Switzerland ;  France,  however,  eventually 
got  possession  of  the  method,  and  the  art  has  been  extensively 
practised  in  that  country,  but  more  especially  at  Besanc^on  and  Morez, 
in  Jura,  and  in  Paris.  M.  Finaire,  a  gplder  at  Besan9on,  generously 
communicated  the  process  to  the  late  H.  Boseleury  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  process. 

Finaire^s  Method  of  Gilding  Wateh  MovemenU, — ^In  gfiXding  watch 
parts,  and  other  small  articles  for  watchmakers,  gold  is  seldom  applied 
directly  upon  the  copper.  In  the  majority  of  oases  there  is  a  pre- 
liminaiy  operation,  caUed  graining,  by  which  a  vary  agreeable  grained 
and  slightiy  dead  appearance  is  given  to  the  articles.  If  we  examine 
carefully  the  inside  of  a  watch  we  may  see  the  peculiar  pointed  dead 
lustre  of  the  parts. 

This  peculiar  bright  dead  lustre,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  is 
totally  different  from  that  ordinarily  obtained.  For  instance,  it  does 
not  resemble  the  dead  lustre  obtained  by  slow  and  quick  electro- 
deposition  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  which  is  coarser  and  duller 
than  that  of  watch  parts.  Neither  does  it  resemble  the  dead 
lustre  obtained  with  the  compound  acids,  which  is  the  result  of  a 
multitude  of  small  holes  formed  by  the  juxtaposition,  upon  a  previ- 
ouslj  even  surface,  of  a  quantity  of  more  or  less  large  grains,  ahoaya 
in  relief. 

The  graining  may  be  produced  by  different  methods,  and  upon 
gold,  platinum,  and  silver ;  and  since  the  latter  metal  is  that  preferred 
we  shall  describe  the  process  applied  to  it. 

This  Mud  of  g^ilding  requires  the  following  successive  operations : — 

1.  Freparaiion  of  the  Wateh  Fartt.  —  Coming  from  the  hands 
of  the  watchmaker,  they  preserve  the  marks  of  the  file,  which  are 
obliterated  by  rubbing  upon  a  wet  stone,  and  lastiy  upon  an  oil- 
stone. 

2.  The  oil  or  grease  which  soils  them  is  removed  by  boiling  ths 
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iratdi  parts  for  a  few  minntes  in  an  alkaline  sdlniion  made  of 
100  parts  of  water  and  10  of  oaustio  soda  or  potassa,  and  zinsing  them 
in  clean  water,  which  should  wet  ihem  thoroughly  if  all  the  oil  has 
been  remoyed.    The  artioles  are  threaded  upona  brass  wire. 

3.  A  few  gilders  then  cleanse  them  rapidly  by  the  compound  acids 
for  a  bright  lustre ;  others  simply  dry  them  car^ully  in  sawdust  from 
white  wood. 

4.  Solding  the  RtrU. — ^The  parts  thus  prepared  are  fastened  by 
means  of  brass  pins  with  flat  heads  upon  the  eyen  side  of  a  block  of 
cork. 

5.  The  parts  thus  held  upon  the  cork  are  thoroughly  rubbed  oyer 
with  a  brush  quite  free  from  greasy  matters,  and  charged  with  a 
paste  of  the  finest  pumioe-stone  powder  and  water.  The  brush  is 
made  to  moye  in  droles  in  order  not  to  abrade  one  side  more  than  the 
other.  The  whole  is  thoroughly  rinsed  in  clean  water,  and  no  particle 
of  pumice  dust  should  remain  upon  the  pieces  of  the  cork. 

6.  Afterwards  we  plunge  the  cork  and  all  into  a  mercurial  solution, 
which  yeiy  slightly  whitens  the  copper,  and  is  composed  of — 

Water  .10  litres. 

Nitrate  of  binozide  of  mercury       .    2  grammes. 
Sulphuric  acid^       •       •       •       .    4       ,, 

The  pieces  are  simply  passed  through  the  solution,  and  then  rinsed. 
This  operation,  which  too  many  gilders  neglect,  giyee  strength  to  the 
graining,  which  without  it  possesses  no  adherence,  especially  when 
the  watch  parts  are  made  of  white  German  silyer,  dignified  by  the 
name  of  nickel  by  watchmakers,  or  when  the  baths  contain  tin  in 
their  composition. 

7.  Oraining, — In  this  state  the  parts  are  ready  for  the  graining — 
that  is  to  say,  a  silyering  done  in  a  particular  manner. 

Nothing  is  more  yariable  than  the  composition  of  the  graining  pow- 
ders; and  it  may  be  said  that  each  gilder  has  his  own  formula,  accord- 
ing to  the  fineness  of  the  grain  desired. 

The  following  formulie  are  used  in  the  works  of  M.  Finaire : — 

Silyer  in  impalpable  powder.  .        .    30  grammes, 

fiitartiate  of  potassa  (cream  of  tartar)  finely 

pnlyeiiMd  and  passed  through  a  silk  sieye  300       „ 
Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  pulyer- 

ised  and  sifted  as  aboye     .       .       .       .      i  kilogramme. 

It  is  stated  that  the  majority  of  operators,  instead  of  preparing 
their  graining-silyer,  prefer  buying  the  Nuremburg  powder,  which  is 
X>roduced  by  g^rinding  a  mixture  of  honey  and  silyer-f  oil  with  a  muller 
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npon  a  gioimd-glass  plate,  imtil  the  proper  fineness  is  obtained.  The 
silYer  is  separated  by  dissolving  the  honey  in  boiling  water,  and  wash- 
ing the  deposited  metal  in  a  filter  until  there  is  no  remaining  trace  of 
honey.  The  silver  is  then  carefully  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  This 
silver,  like  bronze  powder,  is  sold  in  small  packages : — 

Silver  powder 30  grammes. 

Cream  of  tartar  ....        iso  to  250       „ 
Common  salt  (white  and  dean)      .       .       .  100        „ 
Op— 

BQver  powder 30       >» 

Cream  of  tartar 100       „ 

Common  salt i  kilogramme. 

All  these  sabetanoes  should  be  as  pure  as  possible,  and  perfeotl 
dry.    Cream  of  tartar  is  gfenerally  dry,  but  common  salt  often  needs, 
before  or   after  it  has  been  ptdverised,  a  thorough  drying  in  a 
porcelain  or  silvetr  dish,  in  which  it  is  kept  stined  with  a  glass  rod  or 
a  silver  spoon. 

The  mixture  of  the  three  substances  must  be  thorough,  and  effected 
at  a  moderate  and  protracted  heat. 

The  graining  is  the  coarser  as  there  is  more  common  salt  in  the 
mixture ;  and  conversely,  it  is  the  finer  and  more  condensed  as  tlie 
proportion  of  cream  of  tartar  is  greater ;  but  it  is  then  more  difficult 
to  scratch-brush. 

8.  The  Graining  Proper, — ^This  operation  is  effected  as  follows :  A 
thin  paste  of  one  of  the  above  mixtures  with  water  is  spread  by  means 
of  a  spatula  upon  the  watch  parts  held  upon  the  cork.  The  cork  itself 
is  fixed  upon  an  earthenware  dish,  in  which  a  movement  of  rotation 
is  imparted  by  the  left  hand.  An  oval  brush  with  close  bristles  is 
held  in  Uie  right  hand,  and  rubs  the  watch  parts  in  every  direction, 
but  always  with  a  rotary  motion.  A  new  quantity  of  tlie  paste  is 
added  two  or  three  times,  and  rubbed  in  the  manner  indicated.  The 
more  we  turn  the  brush  and  the  cork,  the  rounder  becomes  the  grain, 
which  is  a  good  quality ;  and  the  more  paste  we  add,  the  larger  the 
grain. 

The  watchmakers  generally  require  a  fine  grain,  circular  at  its 
base,  pointed  at  its  apex,  and  close — ^that  is  to  say,  a  multitude  of 
juxtaposed  small  cones.  A  larger  grain  may,  however,  have  a  better 
appearance,  but  this  depends  on  the  nature  and  the  size  of  the  articles 
grained. 

9.  When  the  deored  grain  is  obtained,  the  watch  parts  are  washed 
and  then  scratch-brushed.  The  wire  brushes  employed  also  come 
from  Nuremburg,  and  are  made  of  brass  wires  as  fine  as  hair.  As 
these  wires  are  very  stiff  and  springy,  they  will,  when  cut,  bend  and 
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tnzn  in  every  direotion,  and  no  work  can  be  done  wiUi  them.  It  ib, 
therefore,  absohitely  neoeeflary  to  anneal  them  more  or  leas  upon  an 
even  fire.  An  intelHgent  worker  has  always  three  SGratch-bnishes 
annealed  to  different  degrees :  one  which  is  halfwfty  or  half  annealed, 
for  the  first  operation  of  nncovering  the  grain ;  one  harder,  or  little 
annealed,  for  hring^g  up  Instre ;  and  one  very  90ft  ^  or  folly  annealed, 
used  before  gilding,  for  removing  the  erasures  which  may  have  been 
made  by  the  preceding  tool,  and  for  sGratch-brashing  after  the  gild- 
ing. Of  oonrse  the  soratch-bnishing  operation,  like  the  graining 
proper,  must  be  done  by  striking  circles,  and  giving  a  rotary  motion 
between  the  fingers  to  the  tool.  The  cork  is  now  and  then  made  to 
revolve.  After  a  good  scratch-bmshing,  the  grain,  seen  throngh  a 
magnifier,  ahonld  be  regular,  homogeneous,  and  with  a  lustre  all  over. 
Deoootions  of  liquorice,  saponaire  (soapwort),  or  Panama  wood  are 
employed  in  this  operation. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

VABIOUS  GILDING  OPERATIONS. 

Electro-gilding  Zinc  Articles.— Gilding  MetalB  with  Gold  Leaf.— Cold  Gild- 
ing.—Gilding  Sillc,  Cotton,  4c. — Pyro-gUdlng. — Colour  of  Electro- 
deposited  Gold. — Gilding  in  various  Colours. — Colouring  Processes. — Re- 
coloniing  Gold  Articles — ^Wet-Colour  Process. — French  Wet-Colouring. 
—London  Process  of  Wet-Colouring. 

"  Btoetvo-gUdlBs  Zlne  ArtltilM. — ^About  thirty  years  ago  a  very 
importajit  industry  was  introduced  into  Eranoe,  which  at  onoe  com- 
manded universal  admiration,  and  a  rapid  sale  for  the  beautifnl  pro- 
ducts which  were  abundantly  sent  into  the  market.  We  allude  to  the 
so-called  eleeiro-bronzet.  These  exquisite  works  of  art,  many  of  which 
would  would  bear  comparison  with  the  finest  of  real  bronzes,  were  in 
fact  zino  castings  or  copies  from  original  works  of  high  merit,  coated 
with  brass,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  eleetro-bronze,  and  artificially 
coloured,  so  as  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the  characteristic  tone 
of  real  bronze.  At  the  time  we  speak  of,  articles  of  every  conceivable 
form,  from  the  stag  beetle,  mounted  upon  a  leaf,  electrotyped  from 
nature,  and  reproduced  in  the  form  of  a  zinc  casting,  each  object  being 
eleotro-bronzed,  to  a  highly-finished  statuette  or  massive  candelabrum, 
appeared  in  our  shop  windows  and  show-rooms,  and  presented  a  really 
beautiful  and  marvellously  varied  and  cheap  addition  to  our  rather 
meagre  display  of  art  metal  work.  It  was  soon  discovered  by  those 
who  had  the  taste  for  possessing  bronzes,  but  not  the  means  to  satisfy 
it,  that  the  imitation  bronzes  lacked  nothing  of  the  beauty  of  the 
originals,  while  they  presented  the  advantage  of  being  remarkably 
cheap,  and  thus  within  the  reach  of  many.  The  process  by  whidii 
the  electro-bronzing  upon  zinc  castings  is  conducted  is  considered  in 
another  place,  and  we  wUl  now  explain  how  articles  of  this  description, 
that  is  zinc  castings,  may  be  electro-gilt,  and  either  a  bright  or  dead 
surface  imparted  to  the  work  acoording  to  the  artistic  requirements  of 
the  article  to  be  treated. 

jPr€paratum  of  Zinc  CwUngsfor  Gilding. — In  order  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  results,  the  zinc  casting — ^prepuming  it  to  be  a  work  of  art 
which  deserves  the  utmost  care  to  turn  it  out  creditably — should  first 
be  examined  for  air  or  sand-holes,  and  these,  if  present,  must  b 
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stopped  or  plugged  with  eaaif'runninff  pewter  solder,  ajid  the  spot 
afterwards  touched  up  so  as  to  resemble  the  sononnding  sorfaoe, 
whether  it  be  smooth  or  chased.  When  the  whole  article  has  been 
oarefnlly  examined  and  treated  in  this  way,  it  is  to  be  immersed  for  a 
few  minutes  only  in  a  moderately  strong  potash  bath,  after  which  it 
must  be  well  rinsed.  It  is  next  to  be  placed  in  a  weak  sulphuric 
acid  pickle,  consisting  of — 

Salphoric  add       ....         zo  parts 
Water zoo    „ 

but  should  not  remain  in  the  acid  liquor  more  tiban  a  minute  or  two, 
after  which  it  is  to  be  thoroughly  well  rinsed  in  clean  water.  The  article, 
haying  a  copper  wire  attached,  is  now  to  be  placed  in  either  a  cold  or 
warm  bras^ng  solution  or  allraline  coppering  bath  for  a  short  time, 
or  until  it  is  coyered  with  a  thin  deposit  of  either  metal.  If  on 
remoying  it  from  the  brassing  bath  it  is  found  that  the  soldered  spots 
haye  not  receiyed  the  deposit,  and  present  a  blaoldsh  appearance,  the 
article  must  be  well  scratch-brushed  all  oyer,  and  ag^ain  placed  in  the 
bath,  which,  by  the  way,  will  deposit  more  readily  upon  the  solder  if 
the  bath  be  warm,  a  brisk  current  employed,  and  gentie  motion  giyen 
to  the  article  when  first  placed  in  the  bath.  The  object,  when  placed 
in  the  bath  a  second  time,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  therein  for  about 
half  an  hour  or  somewhat  longer,  by  which  time,  if  the  solution  be  in 
good  order,  and  the  current  suffidentiy  aotiye,  it  will  yield  a  deposit 
suffidentiy  thick  either  for  bronzing  or  gilding.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  deposit  a  slight  coating  of  brass  or  copper  upon  zinc- work 
in  a  wann  solution  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  to  complete  the 
operation  in  a  cold  bath. 

When  the  object  is  to  be  left  bright,  that  is  merely  scratch-brushed, 
after  being  coated  with  copper  or  brass  as  aboye,  it  is  simply  gilt  in 
an  ordinary  cyanide  gilding  bath,  and  is  then  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  ordinary  brass  or  copper  work.  If,  howeyer,  the  article  is  to  be 
left  dead,  the  following  method  may  be  adopted :  After  being  well 
rinsed,  the  object  is  to  be  immersed  in  a  silyering  bath  in  which 
it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  it  assumes  the  characteristic  white  and 
dead  lustre  of  electro-deposited  silyer.  When  the  desired  effect  is 
produced,  the  article  must  be  well  rinsed  in  warm  (not  hot)  water 
and  immediately  placed  in  a  g^ilding  bath  which  is  in  a  good  condition 
for  yielding  a  deposit  of  the  best  possible  colour. 

Another  method,  which  has  been  much  practised  on  the  Continent, 
is  thus  described  byBoseleur:  ''Add  to  the  neoeesary  quantity  of 
water  one- tenth  of  its  yolume  of  sulphuric  add,  and  dissolye  in  this 
add  liquor  as  much  sulphate  of  copper  as  it  will  take  up  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.    This  solution  will  mark  from  20**  to  24*^  Baum6 
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(abont  x*i6oo) ;  now  add  water  to  leduoe  its  specifio  gravity  to 
i6"  or  iS°  B.  (about  1-1260).  This  galvano-plastic  *  bath  la 
generally  contained  in  large  veasels  of  stoneware,  slate,  wood,  or 
gutta-percha,  and  porous  cells  are  immersed  in  it,  which  are  filled 
with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  amalgamating  salts.  Plates 
or  cylinders  of  zinc  are  put  into  these  cells,  and  are  connected  with 
one  or  more  brass  rods,  which  rest  upon  the  sides  of  the  vat,  and 
support  the  articles  which  are  to  receiye  the  dead  lustre." 

The  articles  of  zinc,  previously  coated  with  copper  or  brass  in  an 
alkaline  solution,  are  suspended  in  the  above  bath  until  they  have 
acquired  the  necessary  dead  lustre,  after  which  they  are  treated  as 
follows :  After  being  thoroughly  well  rinsed,  they  are  immersed  for 
a  moment  in  a  bath  composed  of — 

Nitrate  of  mercury         ...  z  part 

Salphnric  acid        ....  2  parts 

Water i/X)0   „ 

After  again  rinsing,  the  articles  are  steeped  in  the  following  solu- 
tion:— 

Cyanide  of  potassiam         ...        40  parts 

Nitrate  of  silver  .        .        .        .        .        10    „ 
Water.       ..##..   i/xx)    „ 

The  articles  are  weU  rinsed  after  removal  from  this  bath,  and  are 
then  ready  for  g^ilding,  the  solution  recommended  for  which  is  com- 
posed of — 

Phosphate  of  soda    •       •       •       .       60  parts 


Bisalphite  of  soda    . 
Cyanide  of  potassium 
Neutral  chloride  of  gold 
Water     . 


10   „ 

z  to  2  parts 
3  parts 

1,000     „ 


This  bath  is  used  at  nearly  the  boiling  point,  with  an  intense  voltaic 
current.  The  anode  consists  of  platinum  wire,  which  at  first  is  dipped 
deeply  into  the  solution,  and  afterwards  gradually  raised  out  of  the 
bath,  as  the  article  becomes  coated  with  gold,  until,  towards  the  ezid 
of  the  oi>eratioii,  but  a  small  surface  of  the  wire  reznaizis  in  the  bath. 
It  is  said  that  the  oolour  of  the  gilding  by  this  method  is  remarkable 
for  its  '*  freshness  of  tone."  Some  operators  first  gild  the  article  by 
the  dipping  process  before  described,  and  then  deposit  the  requisite 
quantity  of  gold  to  produce  a  dead  surface  by  the  electro  process  in  a 
bath  specially  suited  to  the  purpose.    Other  gilders  first  half -gild  the 

*  This  term,'though  never  a  correct  one,  is  etUl  generally  used  on  the  con- 
tinent to  designate  the  art  of  electrotyping,  or  the  deposition  of  copper  from 
its  sulphate. 
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article  with  the  battery,  then  dip  it  in  the  meronry  bath,  and  after 
wen  xinfling,  finish  the  operation  by  a  second  deposit  of  goid.  In 
either  case,  the  article  is  finally  well  rinsed  in  warm  water,  flmd  after- 
wards dried  in  hot  sawdust  or  a  wann  stove.  Great  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  handling  the  artide  so  as  not  to  stain  it  with  the  fingers,  or  to 
scratch  it  in  any  way,  since  the  delicate  frosted  sniface  is. very  readily 
injured.  It  is  also  very  important  that  the  rinsing,  after  each  opera- 
tion, should  be  perfectly  earned  out,  and  that  the  final  diying  is 
complete.;  for  if  any  of  the  gold  solution  remain  upon  any  part  of  the 
work,  voltaic  action  will  be  set  up  between  the  zinc  and  copper  at  the 
spot,  and  the  article  disfigured  by  the  formation  of  verdigris.  The 
foregoing  process  is  specially  applied  to  articles  of  zinc,  such  as  dock- 
cases,  &o.,  which  are  generally  kept  under  glass,  but  may  be  applied 
to  smaller  ornamental  articles  which  are  not  liable  to  friction  in  use. 

In  our  own  practice  we  have  found  when  gilding  zinc,  that  the  best 
results  were  obtained  when  all  the  various  stages  of  the  process,  from 
the  first  pickling  to  the  drying,  were  conducted  with  rapidity,  the 
greatest  possible  attention  being  devoted  to  the  various  rinsing  opera- 
tions. If  all  baths  are  in  proper  order,  the  various  dipi  and  electro- 
deposits  should  each  only  occupy  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  few  minutes, 
while  the  diying  should  be  effected  with  the  greatest  possible  despatch, 
%o  that  the  object,  being  but  thinly  coated  with  metals  which  are 
electro -negative  to  itself,  may  not  be  subjected  to  electro-chemical 
action  in  parts  owing  to  the  presence  of  moisture  or  traces  of  the 
gilding  solution. 

Oildlns  Ketala  witb  Oold  Ziea£ — ^Articles  of  steel  are  heated  until 
ihey  acquire  a  bluish  colour,  and  iron  or  copper  are  heated  to  the  same 
degree.  The  first  coating  of  gold  leaf  is  now  applied,  which  must  be 
gently  pressed  down  with  a  burnisher,  and  again  exposed  to  gentle 
heat ;  the  second  leaf  is  then  applied  in  the  same  way,  followed  by  a 
third,  and  so  on ;  or  two  leaves  may  be  applied  instead  of  one,  but  the 
last  leaf  should  be  burnished  down  while  the  article  is  cold. 

Oold  Oildlns. — A  very  simple  way  of  applying  this  process  is  to 
dissolve  half  a  pennyweight  of  standard  gold  in  aqua  regfia;  now 
steep  several  small  pieces  of  rag  in  the  solution  until  it  is  all  absorbed ; 
dry  the  pieces  of  rag,  and  then  bum  them  to  tinder.  To  apply  the 
ashes  thus  left,  rub  them  to  a  powder,  mix  with  a  little  water  and 
common  salt,  then  dip  a  cork  into  the  paste  thus  formed,  and  rub  it 
over  the  article  to  be  gilt. 

QXU^n%  8111c,  Cotton,  Ac — ^There  are  several  methods  by  which 
textile  fabrics  may  be  either  gilt  or  silvered.  One  method  is  to 
stretch  the  fabric  tightly  upon  a  frame,  after  which  it  is  immersed  is 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  silver,  to  which  ammonia  is  added  until  the  pre- 
cipitate at  first  formed  becomes  dissolved,  and  a  clear  solution  obtained. 
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After  immetraion  in  this  solution  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  thread  or 
fabric  is  first  dried,  and  then  submitted  to  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas, 
by  which  the  silyer  becomes  reduced  and  tbe  surface  metallised.  In 
this  condition  it  is  a  conductor  of  electricity,  and  maybe  either  g^t  or 
sUvered  in  any  ordinary  cyanide  solution.  By  another  method,  the 
piece  of  white  silk  is  dipped  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold ;  it  is  then  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  sulphurous  add  gas,  pro- 
duced by  burning  sulphur  in  a  closed  box,  when  in  a  Tery  short  time 
the  entire  piece  will  be  coated  with  the  reduced  metal. 

Vyro-glldlnff. — ^This  process,  which  is  recommended  for  coating 
iron  and  steel,  is  conducted  upon  the  same  principle  as  pyro-plating, 
except  that  the  precious  metal  is  deposited  in  several  layers,  instead 
of,  as  in  the  former  case,  depositing  the  required  coating  in  one 
operation.  The  steel  article  being  prepared  as  recommended  for 
pyro-plating,  first  receives  a  coating  of  gold  in  the  gilding-bath ;  it 
is  next  heated  until  the  film  of  gold  disappears ;  it  is  then  again  gilt, 
and  heated  as  before,  these  operations  being  repeated  until  the  last 
layer  remains  fully  on  the  surface. 

Ootour  of  Bleetro-depoflited  Oold. — ^It  might  readily  be  imagined 
that  gold,  when  deposited  from  its  solution  upon  another  metal, 
would  necessarily  assume  its  natural  colour,  that  is,  a  rich  orange 
yellow.    That  such  is  not  the  case  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 
practised  the  art  of  gilding,  and  the  fact  may  easily  be  demonstrated 
by  first  g^ding  a  piece  of  Gtennan  silver  in  a  cold  cyanide  solution  of 
g^,  and  then  raising  the  temperature  of  the  solution  to  about  130^ 
Fahr.    If  now  a  similar  piece  of  metal  be  gfilt  in  the  wazm  solution, 
and  the  two  gilt  surfaces  compared,  it  will  be  found  that  while  the 
deposit  from  the  cold  solution  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  that  obtained 
by  the  warm  solution  is  of  a  deeper  and  richer  hue.    The  colour  of 
the  deposit  may  also  be  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  current,  the 
same  solution  being  used.    For  example,  the  gold  depo         by  the 
current  from  a  Bunsen  battery  is  generally  of  a  finer  and  deeper  colour 
than  that  obtained  by  the  Wollaston  battery.    In  the  former  case, 
the  superior  intensity  of  the  current  seems  to  favour  the  colour  of  the 
deposit.    This  difference,  however,  is  not  so  strongly  marked  in  the 
case  of  some  other  gold  solutions,  as  that  prepared  by  precipitating 
gold  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  redissolving  the  precipitate 
-with  cyanide,  for  example,  which  yields  an  exceedingly  good  coloured 
deposit  with  copper  and  zinc  elements  (Wollaston  or  Daniell).    Since 
the  colour  of  the  gpold  deposit  is  often  of  much  importance  to  the 
electro-gilder,  we  purpose  gfiving  below  the  various  means  adopted 
for  varying  the  colour  of  the  deposit  to  suit  the  requirements  of  what 
we  may  term  fanci/  gilding. 
OUdins  In  Varlona  Colours. — ^A  very  deep  coloured  deposit  of 
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gold  may  be  obtained  in  an^  old  gt>ld  solution,  in  whicb  organic 
matter  has  accumulated  from  imperfect  rinsing  of  the  work  after 
scratch  -  brushing,  and  in  'which  there  is  a  g^ood  proportion  of 
free  cyanide,  by  employing  a  strong  current  and  exposing  a  large 
surface  of  anode.  In  this  case  the  deposit  is  of  d^foxy  colour,  as  it  is 
termed,  and  when  scratch-brushed  exhibits  a  depth  of  tone  which, 
while  being  unsuited  for  most  purposes,  may  be  useful  as  a  variety  in 
some  kinds  of  fancy  g^ding  where  a  strong  contrast  of  colours  is  a 
requisite.  The  colour  of  the  deposit  is  also  much  ^influenced,  as  before 
observed,  by  the  extent  of  anode  surface  exposed  in  the  bath  during  the 
operation  of  gilding ;  if  a  larger  surface  be  exposed  than  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  cathode  surface  (or  work  being  gilt)  the  colour  is  dark, 
whereas  when  the  anode  surface  exposed  is  below  the  proper  propor- 
tion, the  deposit  will  be  of  a  pale  colour.  Motion  also  affects  the 
colour  of  the  gold  deposit — sometimes  in  a  very  remarkable  degree 
— the  colour  being  lighter  when  the  article  is  moved  about  in  the 
solution,  and  darker  when  allowed  to  rest.  These  differences  are  more 
marked,  however,  with  old  and  dark  coloured  solutions  than  with 
recently  prepared  solutions,  or  such  as  have  been  kept  scrupulously 
free  from  the  introduction  of  organic  impurities. 

For  ornamental  gilding,  as  in  cases  where  chased  or  engraved  silver 
or  plated  work  is  required  to  present  different  shades  of  colour  on  its 
various  surfaces,  solutions  of  g^ld  may  be  prepared  from  which  gold 
of  various  tints  may  be  obtained  by  electro-deposition.  These  solu- 
tions are  formed  by  adding  to  ordinary  cyanide  gilding  baths  vary- 
ing proportions  of  silver  or  copper  solution,  or  both,  as  also  solutions 
of  other  metals ;  but  in  order  to  insure  imiformity  of  results,  the  solu- 
tions should  be  worked  with  anodes  formed  from  an  alloy  of  the  same 
character  ;  or  at  least,  if  an  alloy  of  silver  and  g^ld,  for  example,  is 
to  be  deposited,  an  anode  of  g^ld  and  one  of  silver  should  be  employed 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  condition  of  the  compound  solution. 

Green  Gold, — This  is  obtained  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  double 
cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium  a  sinall  proportion  of  cyanide  of  silver 
solution,  until  the  desired  tint  is  obtained.  The  solution  should  be 
worked  cold,  or  nearly  so. 

Med  Gold. — ^To  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  gold  add  a  small  quantity 
of  cyanide  of  copper  solution,  and  employ  a  moderately  strong  current. 
It  is  best,  in  making  these  additions,  to  begin  hw,  byfadding  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  copx)er  solution  at  first,  and  to  increase  the  quantity 
gradually  until  the  required  tone  is  obtained,  since  an  excess  of  the 
copper  solution  would  produce  a  deposit  of  too  coppery  a  hue.  The 
tint  generally  required  would  be  that  of  the  old-fashioned  g^ld  and 
copper  aUoy  with  which  the  seals  and  watch  cases  of  the  last,  and 
earlier  part  of  the  present,  century  were  made. 
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Pink  Gold. — ^TliiB  may  be  obtained  hj  first  gilding  the  article  in  the 
nsoal  WSJ,  then  depositing  a  slight  coating  in  the  preceding  bath,  and 
afterwards  depositing  a  mere  pellide  of  silyer  in  the  silyering  bath. 
The  operation  requires  great  care  to  obtain  the  desired  pink  tint. 
The  artide  is  afterwards  burnished;  but  since  the  silyer  readily 
beoomes  oxidised  (unless  protected  by  a  colourless  varnish]  the  effect 
wiU  not  be  of  a  permanent  character. 

Fale  Straw-coloured  Gold. — ^Add  to  an  ordinary  cyanide  solution 
a  smaU  quantity  of  silyer  solution,  and  work  the  compound  solution 
cold,  with  a  small  surface  of  anode  and  a  weak  cuzrent. 

Oolovrlas  Vtuuenes. — ^Wben  the  gilding  is  of  an  inferior  colour 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have  at  conmiand  some  method  by  which 
the  colour  may  be  improved.  There  are  several  processes  by  which 
this  may  be  effected,  but  in  all  cases  there  must  be  a  sufftoient  coating 
of  gold  upon  the  article  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  materials 
employed.  This  condition  being  fulfilled,  the  artificial  colouring 
processes  may  be  applied  with  advantage,  and  gold  surfaces  of  great 
beauty  obtained.  Of  the  processes  given  below,  the  first  formula 
will  be  found  exceedingly  useful,  since  it  maybe  applied  to  work 
which,  though  fairly  well  gilt,  need  not  be  so  stoutiy  coated  as  is 
necessary  when  employing  the  second  formula.  It  is  specially  useful 
for  bringing  up  a  good  colour  upon  brooches,  albert  chains,  and  small 
articles  generally.  It  is  technically  known  by  the  name  ''green 
colour,"  and  is  composed  as  foUows : — 

0Z8.  dwts.  grs. 
I.  Sulphate  of  copper     •       .       •       o       a       o 

French  verdigris 

Sal  ammoniac    . 

Kitn  . 

Acetic  acid  (about) 

The  sulphate  of  copper,  sal  ammoniac,  and  nitre  are  first  to  be  pulver- 
ised in  a  mortar,  when  the  verdigris  is  to  be  added  and  well  mixed 
with  the  other  ingredients.  The  acetic  acid  is  then  to  be  poured  in, 
a  little  at  a  time,  and  the  whole  well  worked  up  tog^ether,  when  a 
thin  mass  of  a  bluish  green  colour  will  result.  The  article  to  be 
coloured  is  to  be  dipped  in  the  mixture  and  then  placed  on  a  dean 
piece  of  sheet  copper,  which  is  next  to  be  heated  over  a  dear  fire, 
until  the  compound  assumes  a  dull  black  colour ;  it  is  now  allowed  to 
cool,  and  is  then  plunged  into  a  tolerably  strong  sulphuric  acid 
picUe,  which  soon  dissolves  the  colouring  salts,  leaving  the  artide  of 
a  fine  gold  colour.  It  is  g^erally  advisable  to  well  scratch-brush 
the  artide  before  colouring,  when  it  will  oome  out  of  the  pioUe 
perfeotiy  bright.  "When  removed  from  the  pickle,  the  article  must 
be  well  rinsed  in  hot  water,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
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potash  should  be  added ;  it  should  next  be  brushed  "with  warm  soap 
and  water,  a  soft  brush  being  employed,  and  again  rinsed  in  hot 
water,  after  whioh  it  may  be  plaoed  in  wsim  box  sawdust,  being 
finally  brushed  with  a  long-haired  brush. 

n.  When  the  work  is  strongly  gilt,  but  of  an  indifferent  oolour, 
the  following  mixture  may  be  used : — 

Powdered  alum        •       .  .  •  3  ounces 

„       nitie         .       .  •  •  6      „ 

„       sulphate  of  adnc  •  •  3      » 

„       common  salt     .  ^  >  3      7^ 

These  ingredients  are  to  be  worked  up  into  a  thicTrish  paste,  and  the 
artioles  brushed  oyer  with  it ;  they  are  then  to  be  plaoed  on  a  pieoe 
of  sheet  iron,  and  heated  over  a  clear  charcoal  or  ooke  &ce  until  they 
become  nearly  black  ;  when  cool  they  are  to  be  plunged  into  dilute 
muriatio  or  sulphuric  add  pickle. 

Beodouriag  QMd  ArtiolM. — It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
an  electro-gilder  is  required  by  his  customers  to  renoTate  articles  of 
gold  jewellery,  so  as  to  restore  them  to  the  original  condition 
in  which  they  left  the  manufacturers.  Although  it  has  been  the 
oommon  practice,  with  some  electro-gilders,  to  depend  upon  their 
baths  to  give  the  desired  effect  to  what  is  called  **  coloured  "  jewellery, 
in  some  cases  it  would  be  better  to  apply  the  methods  adopted  by 
goldsmiths  and  jeweUers  for  this  purpose,  by  which  the  exact  effect 
required  can  be  more  certainly  obtained.  There  are  two  methods  of 
colouring  gold  articles ;  namely,  **  dry  colouring,"  which  is  applied 
to  articles  made  iiam  18 -carat  g^ld  and  upwards,  and  ''wet-colour- 
ing," which  is  adopted  for  alloys  of  gold  below  that  standard,  but 
seldom  lower  than  12-carat. 

The  mixture  for  dry-colouring  is  composed  of 

Nitre 8  ounces 

Alum 4    19 

Common  salt 4    „ 

16    ^ 
Or  the  foUowiug  :-^ 

Sal  ammoniac 4  ounces 

Saltpetre 4     w 

Borax 4      » 

12      „ 

The  ingredients  must  first  be  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  then  put 
into  an  earthen  pipkin,  which  is  to  be  plaoed  over  a  slow  fire  to  allow 
the  salts  to  fuse  gradudUy ;  to  assist  this,  the  mixture  should  be 
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BtiiTed  -with  an  iron  rod.  When  the  foBed  salts  begin  to  rite  in  the 
yeflsol,  the  pieces  of  work,  snspended  by  a  fine  silver  or  platinnm  wire, 
should  be  at  once  immersed,  and  kept  moved  about  until  the  liquid 
beg^ins  to  sink  in  the  oolouiing-pot,  when  the  work  must  be  removed, 
and  plunged  into  clean  muriatic  acid  pickle,  which  will  dissolve  Ihe 
adhering  salts.  The  colouring  mixture  will  again  rise  in  the  pot, 
after  the  withdrawal  of,  the  work,  when  it  may  be  reimmersed  (when 
dry)  for  a  short  time,  .and  then  pickled  as  before ;  it  is  then  to  be 
rinsed  in  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  and  after- 
wards well  washed  in  hot  soda  and  water,  next  in  clean  boiling  water, 
and  finaUj  put  into  warm  box  sawdust  to  dry.  Previous  to  colouring 
the  work,  it'  should  be  highly  polished  or  burnished,  although  the 
latter  operation  may  be  performed  after  the  work  has  been  coloured ; 
the  former  method  is,  however,  the  best,  and  produces  the  most 
pleasing  effect. 

Wet-colouring  Troeess. — ^This  is  applied  to  gold  articles  made  from 
alloys  below  1 8 -carat,  and  though  there  are  many  formulee  adopted 
for  colouring  gold  of  various  qualities  below  this  standard,  we 
must  limit  our  reference  to  one  or  two  only,  and  for  ample  infor- 
mation upon  this  subject  direct  the  reader's'  attention  to  Mr.  Gee's 
admirable  Gold«nitK*8  Handbook,*  The  ordinary  '<wet  colour,"  as 
the  jewellers  term  it,  consists  chiefly  in  adding  a  little  water  to  the 
ingredients  formerly  gfiven,  the  proportions  of  the  salts  being  gene- 
rally about  the  same ;  that  is,  nitre  8  ounces,  alum  and  common  salt 
of  each  4  ounces.  These  ingredients  being  reduced  to  a  fine  powder 
and  mixed  together,  are  worked  up  into  a  thick  paste  with  a  little  hot 
water  in  a  good-sized  pipkin  or  crucible,  which  is  placed  over  a  slow 
fire  and  heated  gradually,  the  mixture  being  stirred  with  a  wooden 
spoon  until  it  boils  up.  The  work  is  now  to  be  introduced  as  before 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  several  minutes,  when  it  must  be  withdrawn 
and  plunged  into  boiling  water,  which  will  dissolve  the  colouring 
salts  and  show  how  far  the  colouring  has  progressed.  When  the 
mixture  exhibits  a  tendency  to  boil  dry,  an  occasional  spoonful  of 
hot  water  must  be  added  to  thin  it,  but  never  while  the  work  is  in 
t^e  pot.  When  the  work  is  first  put  into  the  colour  it  becomes  nearly 
black,  but  assumes  a  lighter  tone  after  each  immersion  until  the 
characteristic  colour  of  fine  gold  is  obtained.  When  the  operation  is 
complete,  the  work  will 'bear  a  imiform  appearance,  though  somewhat 
dead,  and  may  be  brightened  by  burnishing  or  scratch-brushing. 
After  each  dipping  the  work  must  be  well  rinsed  in  dean  boiling 
water.  It  must  be  finally  plunged  into  hot  water,  and,  after  well 
-shaking,  be  put  into  warm  boxwood  sawdust. 

'    *  «The  Goldsmith's  Handbook,"  >>7  Oeoige  E.  Gee,  2nd  edition,  tSSi. 
Crosby  Lockwood  and  Ck>. 
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Freneh  Wet  Colcuring. — ^The  fcrmula  for  this  is : — 

Saltpetre 8  ounces 

Common  salt 4     » 

Alum 4    „ 

The  ingfredients  must  be  finely  pulyerised,  as  before,  and  intimately 
mixed ;  they  are  Uien  to  be  put  into  a  good-sized'  pipkin  or  crucible, 
and  sufficient  hot  water  added  to  form  the  whole  into  a  thick  paste. 
The  mixture  should  be  slowly  heated,  and  stirred  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  when  it  will  soon  boil  up.  The  work  is  then  to  be  immersed 
for  sereral  minutes,  then  withdrawn  and  plunged  into  boiling  water, 
which,  dissolving  the  salts,  will  allow  the  work  to  be  examined,  when, 
if  not  of  a  sufficiently  good  colour,  it  must  be  reimmersed  for  a  short 
time.  As  the  mixture  thickens  by  evaporation  small  quantities  of 
boiling  water  must  be  added  occasionally,  but  only  after  the  work  has 
been  withdrawn.  On  the  first  immersion  the  work  assumes  a  bladdsh 
colour,  but  at  each  successive  immersion  it  becomes  lighter,  as  the 
baser  metals  become  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  work,  until  it 
finally  assumes  the  characteristic  colour  of  fine  gold.  This  process 
should  be  applied  to  gold  of  less  than  i6  carats. 

London  Froeess  of  Wet  Colouring. — For  gold  of  not  less  than  15  carats 
the  following  mixture  is  used  :— 

Nitre 15  ounces 

Common  salt 7      m 

Alum 7      m 

Mnriatic  acid i      »• 

30 

The  salts  are  to  be  powdered,  as  before ;  into  a  crucible  about 
8  inches  high  and  7  inches  in  diameter,  put  about  two  spoonfuls  of 
water,  then  add  the  salts,  place  the  crucible  on  the  fire,  and  heat 
gradually  until  fusion  takes  place,  keeping  the  mixture  well  stirred 
with  a  wooden  spoon.  The  article,  which  shotdd  first  be  boiled  in 
nitric  acid  pickle,  is  then  to  be  suspended  by  a  platinum  wire,  and 
inmiersed  in  the  fused  mixture  for  about  five  minutes,  then  withdrawn 
and  steeped  in  boiling  water.  The  muriatic  acid  is  now  to  be  added 
to  the  mixture,  and  when  it  ag^in  boils  up  the  article  is  to  be  immersed 
for  about  five  minutes,  then  again  rinsed  in  boiling  water.  A  spoon- 
ful of  water  is  now  to  be  added  to  the  mixture,  and  the  work  ag^ain 
put  in  for  about  three  minutes,  and  again  rinsed ;  now  add  two  spoon- 
fuls of  water  to  the  mixture,  boil  up,  and  immerse  the  work  for  two 
minutes,  and  rinse  again.  Finally,  add  about  three  spoonfuls  of  water, 
and,  after  boiling  up,  put  in  the  work  for  one  minute,  then  rinse  in 
abundance  of  clean  boiling  water,  when  the  work  will  present  a  beau- 
tiful colour.  The  work  should  then  be  rinsed  in  a  very  dilute  hot 
solution  of  potash,  and  again  in  dean  boiling  water,  after  which  it 

ould  be  placed  in  dean,  warm  boxwood  sawdust. 


CHAPTEEXVI. 
MEBGUBY  GILDmG. 

Fkepantioii  of  the  Anmlgtm. — ^The  HcmxrUl  Sdation. — Applying  the 
Amalgam — ^Evaporatioii  of  the  Mercary. — Colooriiigw— Bri^^t  and  Dead 
Gilding  in  Parts— Gilding  Bronzea  with  Amalgam. — Onnoula  Ooloor. 
— Bod-Gold  Colour. — Ormoola. — Bod  Ormonlu. — Yellow  Ormoola. — 
Dead  Ormoola. — Gilden^  Wax. — Notes  on  Gilding. 

Ajjtbouqb.  the  prooeaa  of  gilding  metala  with  an  amalgam  of  gold  and 
mercury,  or  qnioksilTer,  is  not,  atriotly  speaking,  an  electro-chemical 
art,  it  is  important  that  this  system  of  g^ilding  should  be  known  to 
the  electro-gilder  for  several  reasons :  it  is  the  chief  process  by  which 
metals  were  coated  with  g^ld  before  the  art  of  electro-gilding  was 
introduced ;  it  is  still  employed  for  certain  purposes,  and  many  arti- 
cles of  silver  which  have  been  mercury  gilt  occasionally  come  into  the 
electro-depositor's  hands  for  regilding,  and  which  are  sometimes 
speciaUj  required  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  process,  when  the  voltaic 
method  is  objected  to. 

Mercury-gilding,  formerly  called  wash-gilding,  water-g^ilding,  or 
amalgam-gilding,  essentially  consists  in  brushing  over  the  surface  of 
silver,  copper,  bronze,  or  brass,  an  amalgam  of  gold  and  quicksilver, 
and  afterwards  volatilising  the  mercury  by  heat.  By  repeated  appli- 
cations of  the  amalgam  and  evaporation  of  the  mercury,  a  coating  of 
gold  of  any  desired  thickness  may  be  obtained,  and  when  properly 
carried  out  the  gilding  by  this  method  is  of  a  far  moro  durable 
character  than  that  obtained  by  any  other  means.  As  we  have  beforo 
observed,  the  process,  unless  conducted  with  great  care,  is  a  very 
unhealthy  one,  owing  to  the  deleterious  nature  of  the  fumes  of  mer- 
cury to  which  the  workmen  are  exposed,  if  these  are  not  properly 
carried  off  by  the  flue  of  a  suitable  furnace. 

Pr^paratloB  of  ttm  Umalgam. — ^Meroury,  as  is  well  known,  has 
the  peculiar  property  of  alloying  or  amalgamating  itself  with  gold, 
silver,  and  some  other  metals  and  alloys,  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
heat.  To  prepare  the  amalgam  of  gold  for  the  purpose  of  mercury 
gilding,  a  weighed  quantity  of  fine  or  standard  gold  is  first  put  into  a 
crucible  and  heated  to  dull  redness.  The  requisite  proportion  of 
mercury — 8  parts  to  i  part  of  gold — ^Ls  now  added,  and  the  mixture  is 
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Btined  witli  a  slightly  crooked  ixon  rod,  the  heat  being  kept  up  until 
the  gold  IB  entaiely  diawlyed  by  tibe  mercuxy.  The  amalgam  is  now  to 
be  poured  into  a  small  dish  about  three  parts  filled  with  water,  in 
whioh  H  is  worked  about  with  the  fingers  under  the  water,  to  squeeze 
out  as  much  of  the  excess  of  merouzy  as  possible.  To  facilitate  this, 
ihe  dish  is  slightly  inclined  to  aUow  the  superfluous  merouiy  to  flow 
from  the  mass,  whioh  soon  acquires  a  pasty  condition  capable  of 
reoeiying  the  impression  of  the  fingers.  Hie  amalgam  is  afterwards 
to  be  squeexed  in  a  chamois  leather  bag,  by  whioh  a  further  quantity 
of  mercury  is  liberated ;  the  amalgam  which  remains  after  this  final 
treatment  oonsLsts  of  about  33  parts  of  mercury  and  57  of  gold  in  100 
parts.  The  mercury  which  is  pressed  through  the  bi^  retains  a  good 
deal  of  gold,  and  is  employed  in  preparing  fresh  batches  of  amalgam. 
It  is  Tsry  important  that  the  mercury  employed  for  this  purpose  be 
pure.  The  gold  employed  may  be  either  fine  or  standard,  but 
water-gilders  generally  use  the  metal  alloyed  either  with  silyer  or 
copper ;  if  to  be  subjected  to  the  after  process  of  colouring ^  standard 
alleys  should  be  employed,  since  the  beauty  of  the  colouring  process 
depends  upon  the  removal,  chemically,  of  the  inferior  metals,  silyer, 
copper,  or  both,  from  the  alloy  of  gold,  leaying  the  pure  metal  only 
upon  the  surface.  The  amalgam  is  crystalline,  and  produces  a  peculiar 
crackling  sound  when  pressed  between  the  fingers  close  to  the  ear. 

It  is  usual  to  keep  a  moderate  supply  of  gold  amalgam  in  hand 
when  mercury-gilding  forms  part  of  the  gilder's  ordinary  business, 
and  the  compound  is  diyided  into  a  series  of  small  balls,  whioh  are 
kept  under  water ;  it  is  not  adyisable,  howeyer,  to  allow  the  amalgam 
to  remain  for  a  long  period  before  being  employed,  since  a  peculiar 
phenomenon  known  as  liquation  takes  place,  by  which  the  amalgam 
loses  its  uniformity  of  composition,  the  gold  being  more  dense  in  some 
parts  than  in  others. 

TIM  BBsmirial  Mtatloik— To  apply  the  amalgam,  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  mercury  is  employed,  which  is  prepared  by  dissolying,  in  a 
glass  flask,  100  parts  of  mercury  in  lio  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  the 
specific  grayity  i'33,  gentle  heat  being  applied  to  assist  the  chemical 
action.  The  red  fumes  which  are  giyen  off  during  the  decomposition 
must  be  allowed  to  escape  into  the  chimney,  since  they  are  highly 
deleterious  when  inhaled.  When  the  mercury  is  all  dissolyed,  the 
solution  is  to  be  diluted  with  about  25  times  its  weight  of  distilled 
water,  and  bottled  for  use. 

ApptytBiT  Um  ^****'ir"" — ^The  pasty  amalgam  is  spread  with  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  upon  a  hard  and  flat  stone  called  the  gilding  sUme^ 
and  the  article,  after  being  well  cleaned  and  scratch-brudied,  is 
treated  in  the  following  way:  the  gilder  takes  a  small  scratch- 
brush,  formed  of  stout  brass  wire,  which  he  first  dips  in  the  solution 
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of  nitiato  of  msronry,  and  then  next  draws  it  over  the  amalgam,  hy 
which  it  takes  up  a  small  quantity  of  the  composition ;  he  then  passes 
the  brush  carefullj  over  the  surface  to  be  gilt,  repeatedly  dipping  the 
brush  in  the  mercurial  solution  and  drawing  it  over  the  amalg^am 
until  the  entire  surface  is  uniformly  and  sufficiently  coated.  The 
article  is  afterwards  well  rinsed  and  dried,  when  it  is  ready  for  the 
next  operation. 

BTaporatlon  of  tiM  Mwoury. — For  this  purpose  a  charcoal  fire, 
resting  upon  a  cast-iron  plate,  has  been  generally  adopted,  a  simple 
hood  of  sheet  iron  being  the  only  means  of  partially  protecting  the 
workmen  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  mercurial  vapours.  M. 
D'Aroet,  of  Paris,  invented  a  furnace,  or  forge,  with  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  workman  could  watch  the  progress  of  his  work  through 
glass,  and  thus  escape  the  injurious  effects  of  the  mercury  vapours. 
The  difficulty  of  seeing  the  process  clearly,  however,  during  the  more 
important  stages  of  the  operation  (owing  doubtless  to  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  mercurial  vapour  upon  the  glass),  caused  the  arrangement 
to  be  disapproved  by  those  for  whose  well-being  it  was  specially 
designed,  and  the  simple  hood,  regardless  of  its  fatal  inadequacy,  is 
still  preferred  by  many  mercury  gilders.  When  the  amalgamated 
article  is  rinsed  and  dried,  the  gilder  exposes  it  to  the  glowing  char- 
coal, turning  it  about,  and  heating  it  by  degfrees  to  the  proper  point ; 
he  then  withdraws  it  from  the  fire  by  means  of  long  pincers  or  tong^, 
and  takes  it  in  his  left  hand,  which  is  protected  with  a  leather  or 
padded  glove,  and  turns  it  over  the  fire  in  every  direction,  and  while 
the  mercury  is  volatilising,  he  strikes  the  work  with  a  long-haired 
brush,  to  equalise  the  amalgam  coating,  and  to  force  it  upon  such 
parts  as  may  appear  to  require  it. 

When  the  mercury  has  become  entirely  volatiHsed,  the  g^ding  has 
a  dull  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  the  workman  examines  it  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  coating  is  uniform ;  if  any  bare  places  are  apparent,  these 
are  touched  up  with  amalgam,  and  the  article  again  submitted  to  the 
fire,  care  being  taken  to  expel  the  mercury  gradually. 

OolonrlBs. — ^The  article  is  next  well  scratch-brushed,  when  it 
assumes  a  pale  greenish  colour ;  it  is  afterwards  subjected  to  another 
heating  to  expel  any  remaining  mercury,  when,  if  sufficient  amalgam 
has  been  applied,  it  acquires  the  characteristic  orange-yellow  colour 
of  fine  gold.  It  is  next  submitted  to  the  process  of  colouring.  If 
required  to  be  bright,  the  piece  of  work  is  burnished  in  the  ordinary 
way,  or,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  article,  is  subjected  to  the 
ormoulu  process  described  further  on.  When  the  surface  is  required 
to  be  dead,  or  frosted,  the  article  is  treated  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
as  <*  dry  coloured"  gold  jewellery  work,  that  is,  it  is  brushed  over 
with  a  hot  paste  composed  of  oonmion  salt,  nitre,  and  alum,  fused  in 
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the  water  of  erTBtaQuatioii  of  the  latter,  after  which  it  is  heated  upon 
a  briak  charooal  fixe,  without  draft,  and  moved  about  until  the  aalte 
beoome  first  dried  and  then  fused ;  the  article  is  then  plunged  into  a 
Tessel  containing  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water,  in  which  the  colour- 
ing salts  are  dissolyed,  and  the  dead  or  matted  appearance  of  the 
work  becomes  at  once  Tisible.  When  applying  the  amalgam  for  dead 
gilding,  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  insure  a  sufficiently  stout 
coating  of  gold  upon  the  work,  otherwise  the  colouring  salts  will 
sorely  attack  the  underlying  metal.  When  about  to  colour  the  work 
as  above,  the  operator  binds  the  article  by  means  of  iron  wire  to  a 
short  rod  of  the  same  metal ;  he  then  either  dips  the  article  in  the 
colouring  paste  or  applies  it  with  a  brush,  and  after  gently  drying  it, 
holds  the  piece  oyer  ihefire  until  the  perfect  fusion  bi  the  compositiQn 
has  taken  place,  when  it  is  at  once  dipped  in  water.  The  coloured 
marks  left  by  the  wire  are  removed  by  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid. 

Brlgbt  and  Dead  Oildinc  In  Farta. — When  it  is  desired  to  have 
some  parts  of  an  article  burnished  and  other  parts  left  dead,  the 
former  are  protected  by  a  mixture  of  Spanish  white  (pure  white  chalk), 
bruised  sugar  candy,  and  either  gum  or  glue,  dissolved  in  water.  Hie 
mixture  of  alum,  nitre,  and  common  salt  is  then  applied  to  the  parts 
to  be  left  dead,  the  article  afterwards  dried,  and  heated  over  the  char- 
coal fire  as  before  until  the  dried  salts  have  been  fused,  when  it  is  at 
once  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  subsequently  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
being  finally  well  rinsed  and  dried.  The  protected  parts  are  then 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  burnishing,  when  the  article  is  complete. 

Another  method  adopted  in  France,  in  which  electzo-gilding  takes 
a  part,  is  described  as  follows  :  Those  parts  which  are  intended  for 
a  dead  lustre  are  first  gilt  with  the  amalgam  ;  the  article  is  then 
heated,  scratch-brushed,  and  re-heated  to  the  orange-yellow  colour. 
Then,  with  the  battery,  a  sofficiently  strong  gold  deposit  is  given  to 
the  whole,  without  regard  to  the  parts  already  mercury-gilt.  All  the 
surfaces  are  next  carefuUy  scratch-brushed,  and  the  electro-gilt  por- 
tions are  brushed  over,  first  with  a  thin  mixture  of  water,  glue,  and 
Spanish  white,  and  afterwards  with  a  thick  paste  of  yellow  day. 
After  drying,  the  mercury-gilt  portions  are  covered  with  the  paste 
for  dead-gilding  (alum,  nitre,  &c.),  and  the  article  heated  imtil  the 
salts  fuse,  when  it  is  plunged  into  water  and  treated  as  above. 

Boseleur,  however,  considers  this  method  open  to  several  objections, 
among  which  is,  red  spots  are  apt  to  be  produced  upon  such  places  as 
may  have  been  too  much  heated,  or  where  the  gold  has  not  been  suffi- 
dentiy  thick.  He  recommends  the  following  by  preference :  *'  Gild 
with  amalgam,  and  bring  up  the  dead  lustre  upon  those  portions 
which  are  to  receive  it,  and  preserve  [protect]  them  entirely  with  a 
stopping-off  varnish.    After  thorough  drying,  cleanse  the  object  by 
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dipping  it  into  aoids  in  the  nsaal  mannsr,  and  gild  in  the  eleotro- 
hath.  The  Tarnish  withstands  all  these  aoids  and  solntions.  When 
the  desired  shade  is  obtained,  dissolve  the  varnish  with  gazoline  or 
benzine,  which,  unless  there  has  been  friction  applied,  do  not  injure 
in  any  way  either  the  shade  or  velvety  appearance  of  the  dead  lustre. 
Wash  in  a  hot  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassiiun,  then  in  boiling  water, 
and  allow  to  dry  naturally.  .  .  .  Gilding  with  dead  lustre,  whatever 
process  be  employed,  suits  only  those  objects  which  will  never  be  sub- 
jected to  friction  ;  even  the  contact  of  the  fingers  injures  it." 

CHldins  BronsM  with  Amalgam. — The  article  is  first  annealed 
very  carefully,  as  follows :  The  gilder  sets  the  piece  upon  biuning 
charcoal,  or  peat,  which  yields  a  more  lively  and  equal  flame,  covering 
it  up  so  that  it  may  be  oxidised  as  litde  as  possible,  and  taldng  care 
that  the  thinner  parts  do  not  receive  an  undue  amount  of  heat.  This 
operation  is  performed  in  a  dark  room,  so  that  the  workman  may  see 
when  the  desired  cherry-red  heat  is  reached.  He  then  lifts  the  piece 
from  the  fire,  and  sets  it  aside  to  cool  in  the  air  gradually.  When 
cold,  the  artide  is  steeped  in  a  weak  sulphuric  acid  pickle,  which 
removes  or  loosens  the  coating  of  oxide.  To  aid  this  he  rubs  it  with 
a  stiff  and  hard  brush.  When  the  article  has  been  thus  rendered 
bright,  though  it  may  appear  uniform,  it  is  dipped  in  nitric  add  and 
rinsed,  and  again  rubbed  with  a  long-haired  brush.  After  washing 
in  dean  water,  it  is  dried  in  hot  sawdust  or  bran.  This  treatment 
somewhat  reduces  the  brightness  of  the  sorfaoe,  which  is  favour- 
able to  the  adhesion  of  the  gold.  The  amalgam  is  next  applied  with 
the  scratch-brush,  as  before,  and  the  object  then  heated  to  expd  the 
mercury.  If  required  to  be  dead,  it  is  treated  with  the  colouring- 
salts,  as  before  described. 

Onmonta  Oolonr. — ^To  obtain  this  fine  colour  upon  bronze  or  other 
work,  the  gilt  object  is  first  lightly  scratch-brushed,  and  then  made 
to  eome  back  again,  as  it  is  termed,  by  heating  it  more  strongly  than  if 
it  were  to  be  left  dead,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  a  little.  The  ormoulu 
colouring  is  a  mixture  of  hematite  (peroxide  of  iron),  alum,  and  sea- 
salt,  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  vinegar,  and  applied  with  a  brush 
until  the  whole  of  the  gilded  surface  is  covered,  except  such  parts  as 
are  required  to  be  burnished.  The  object  is  then  heated  imtil  it 
begins  to  blacken,  the  proper  heat  being  known  by  water  sprinkled 
over  it  producing  a  hissing  noise.  It  is  next  removed  from  the  ^ce, 
plunged  into  cold  water,  and  washed,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  a 
brush  dipped  in  vineg^  if  the  object  be  smooth,  but  if  it  be  chased, 
dilute  nitric  acid  is  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  article  is  finally 
washed  in  clean  water,  and  dried  at  a  g«ntle  heat. 

B«d  Oold  Colour. — ^To  produce  this  colour,  the  composition  known 
as  gildert*  toax  is  used.  The  article,  after  being  coated  with  amalgam, 
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is  Heated,  and  while  still  hot  is  suspended  hy  an  iron  wire,  and 
coated  with  gilders'  wax,  a  composition  of  beeswax,  red  ochre,  yer-> 
digris,  and  alum.  It  is  then  stnmgly  heated  over  the  flame  of  a  wood 
fire ;  sometimes  small  quantities  of  the  gilders'  wax  are  thrown  into 
the  fire  to  promote  the  burning  of  the  fuel.  The  object  is  turned 
about  in  everj  direction,  so  as  to  render  the  action  of  the  heat  uni- 
form. As  soon  as  all  Uie  wax  has  become  burnt  off,  the  fiame  is 
put  out,  and  the  artide  plunged  into  cold  water,  well  washed,  and 
brushed  over  with  a  scratch-brush  and  pure  vinegar.  Should  the 
colour  not  be  unifoim  or  sufSicientij  good,  the  article  must  be  coated 
with  Yerdigiis  dissolyed  in  yinegar,  dried  over  a  gentle  fire,  then 
plunged  into  cold  water  and  brushed  over  with  -vinegar ;  and  if  the 
colour  is  of  too  deep  a  tone,  dilute  nitric  add  may  be  substituted  for 
the  vineg^.  After  well  waahiug,  the  article  is  burnished,  then  again 
washed,  and  finally  wiped  with  soft  linen  rag,  and  lastiy  dried  at  a 
gentle  heat. 

Ovmonlii. — ^The  beautiful  surface  noticeable  on  French  clocks  and 
other  ornamental  work  is  produced  by  the  process  called  ormoulu. 
The  article  is  first  gilt,  and  afterwards  scratch-brushed.  It  is  then 
coated  with  the  thin  paste  of  saltpetre,  alum,  and  oxide  of  iron  before 
mentioned,  the  ingredients  being  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
worked  up  into  a  paste  with  a  solution  of  saffron,  annatto,  or  other 
colouring  matter,  according  to  the  tint  required,  whether  red  or 
yellow.  When  the  gilding  is  strong,  the  article  is  heated  until  the 
coating  of  the  above  mixture  curls  over  by  being  touched  with  a  wet 
finger.  But  when  the  gilding  is  only  a  slight  film  of  gold,  the  mix- 
ture is  merely  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  article  for  a  few  minutes. 
In  both  cases,  the  article  is  quickly  washed  with  warm  water  containing 
in  suspension  a  certain  quantity  of  the  materials  referred  to.  Theartide 
must  not  be  dried  without  washing.  Sudi  parts  as  may  haye  acquired 
too  deep  a  colour  are  afterwards  struck  with  a  brush  made  with  long 
bristies.  By  a  series  of  vertical  strokes  with  the  brush  the  uniformity 
of  surface  is  produced.  If  the  first  operation  has  not  been  successful, 
the  oolouzing  is  removed  by  dipping  the  artide  in  dilute  sulphuric 
add,  and  after  wdl  rinsing,  the  operation  is  repeated  until  the  desired 
effect  is  obtained. 

Sed  Ormoulu  is  produced  by  employing  a  mixture  composed  of  alum 
and  nitre,  of  each  30  parts ;  sulphate  of  adnc,  8  parts ;  common  salt, 
3  parts ;  red  odire,  28  parts ;  and  sulphate  of  iron,  i  part.  To  this 
may  be  added  a  small  quantity  of  annatto,  madder,  or  other  colouring 
matter,  ground  in  water. 

Yellow  Ormoulu  is  produced  by  the  following:  red  ochre,  17; 
potash  alum,  50 ;  sulphate  of  zinc,  10 ;  common  salt,  3 ;  and  salt- 
petre 20  parts,  made  up  into  a  paste  as  before. 
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Dead  Ormoidu,  icfc  dodks,  is  oompoflod  of  aaUpetre,  37  ;  alum,  42 ; 
oommon  salt,  12  ;  powdered  glass  and  solpliate  of  lime,  4  ;  and  water, 
5  parts.  The  whole  of  these  subetanoes  are  to  he  well  ground  and 
mixed  with  water. 

Gilders*  Wax^  tar  producing  a  rich  colour  upon  gilt  work,  is  made 
from  oil  and  yeUow  wax,  of  each  25  parts;  acetate  of  copper,  13  parts; 
and  red  ochre,  37  parttf.  The  oil  and  wax  are  to  be  united  by  melt- 
ing, and  the  substances,  after  being  well  pulverised,  added  gradually. 

Votsfl  on  Olldlim. — ^When  gilding  single  small  articles,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  hold  the  anode  by  its  conducting  wire  in  the  left  hand, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  contzol  the  amount  of  surface  to  be  immersed  in 
the  bath,  which  must  be  considerably  less  (with  hot  solutions 
especially)  than  that  of  the  article  to  be  gilt.  The  object  being  slung 
by  thin  copper  wire,  the  free  end  of  the  wire  is  to  be  twisted  round 
the  negatiTe  electrode  (the  wire  issuing  from  the  zinc  of  the  battery), 
and  the  article  then  dipped  into  the  bath.  The  article  should 
ffraduaUff  become  coated,  that  is,  in  a  few  seconds,  but  not  immediatelff 
after  it  is  immersed.  Gentle  motion  will  secure  an  uniform  deposit. 
After  the  article  has  become  g^t  all  over,  the  anode  may  be  lowered  a 
little  deeper  into  the  bath,  and  the  gentle  motion  of  the  article  kept 
up  for  a  short  time,  say  from  three  to  fiye  minutes*  or  until  it  appears 
to  be  fairly  coated,  llie  length  of  time  the  article  is  to  remain  in  the 
bath  must  be  reg^ilated  by  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  g^ilding.  If  a 
really  good  gilding  is  required,  it  may  be  necessary,  after  about  five 
minutes'  immersion,  to  rescratch-brush  the  article,  dip  it  in  the  mer- 
curial solution  for  a  moment,  or  until  it  is  white,  and  then,  after  well 
rinsing,  gplve  it  a  second  coating.  Ordinary  g^ding,  however,  is 
generally  accomplished  in  a  single  immersion. 

1.  Gilding  Jewellery  Articles. — Chains,  brooches,  rings,  pins,  and 
other  smaU  articles  of  silver  or  metal  jewellery  should  first  be  slung 
upon  thin  oapper  wire,  then  dipped  for  a'f ew  moments  only  in  a  warm 
potash  bath.  The  articles  are  then  to  be  rinsed  in  warm  water  and 
scratch-brushed,  after  which  they  are  again  rinsed,  and  at  once 
immersed  in  the  gold  bath.  When  sufficientiy  gilt,  the  work  should 
be  rinsed  in  a  vessel  kept  specially  for  the  first  rinsing,  which  should 
be  saved,  and  afterwards  in  clean  water.  It  is  then  to  be  properly 
scratch-brushed,  and  plunged  into  hot  water ;  next  shaken  about  to 
remove  as  much  water  as  possible,  and  finally  put  into  warm  boxwood 
sawdust.  After  moving  it  about  in  the  boxdust  for  a  few  moments, 
the  article  requires  to  be  shaken  or  knocked  against  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  to  dislodge  the  sawdust.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  wrapped  up  for 
the  customer,  pink  tissue  paper  being  preferable  for  gilt  work,  and 
blue  or  white  tissue  paper  for  silver  or  plated  work. 

2.  Treatmmt  tff  Gilding  Solutions. — ^When  the  gilding  bath  has  been 
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lieated  for  a  few  Hours,  it  will  hare  lost  a  considerable  pToportion  of 
its  water,  which  most  be  made  up  by  adding  an  equivalent  of  hot* 
water.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  bath,  being  stronger  than  it  was 
originallj,  will  probably  yield  a  non-adhering  deposit,  and  the  gold 
,  may  strip  off  the  work  under  the  scratch-brush.  The  solution  should 
be  kept  up  to  its  standard  height  in  the  gilding  vessel  by  frequent 
additions  of  hot  water  during  the  whole  time  it  is  subjected  to  evapo- 
ration by  the  gas-burner,  or  other  heating  medium.  The  solution- 
line  of  the  bath  should  be  marked  upon  the  inside  of  the  vessel  when 
the  liquid  is  first  poured  in. 

4.  Gildinff  different  Metals. — Silver  and  metal  articles  should  not  be 
slung  upon  the  same  wire  and  immersed  in  the  bath  at  the  same  time, 
since  brass,  gilding  metal,  and  copper  receive  the  deposit  more  readily 
than  sHver.  The  latter  metal  should  first  receive  a  coating,  after 
which,  if  time  is  an  object,  the  metal  articles  may  be  placed  in  the 
bath  with  the  partly-gilt  silver  articles. 

5 .  Employment  of  Impure  Gold. — ^When  it  is  desired  to  make  up  a  gold 
solution  from  impure  material,  as  from  '*  old  gold,"  for  instance,  the 
alloy  should  first  be  treated  as  follows  :  To  i  ounce  of  the  alloyed 
gold,  if  of  good  quality — say  18 -carat  gold,  for  example — add  2  ounces 
of  silver,  which  should  not  be  helow  sU^idard ;  melt  them  in  a  crucible 
with  a  little  borax,  as  a  flux.  When  the  alloy  is  thoroughly  melted 
it  is  to  be  poured  into  a  deep  vessel  containing  cold  watcor,  which 
must  be  briskly  stirred  in  one  direction^  while  the  molten  alloy  is  being 
poured  in.  This  operation,  termed  granulation,  causes  the  metal  to 
assume  the  form  of  small  lumps,  or  grains,  as  they 

are  called.  The  water  is  now  to  be  poured  off  and 
the  grains  of  alloy  collected  and  placed  in  a  flask, 
such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  70.  To  remove  the  silver 
and  copper  from  the  granulated  metal,  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  water  and  one  part  strong  nitric  acid  is 
poured  into  the  flask,  which  is  then  placed  on  a 
sand-bath,  moderately  heated,  until  the  red  fumes 
which  at  first  appear  have  ceased  to  be  visible 
in  the  bulb  of  the  vessel.  The  clear  liquid  is  now 
to  be  carefully  poured  off  into  a  suitable  vessel — a 
glass  **  beaker,"  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  78,  being  a  convenient 
vessel  for  the  purpose*  A  small  quantity  of  the  dilute  acid  should 
then  be  poured  into  the  flask,  and  heat  again  applied,  in  order  to 
remove  any  remaining  copper  or  silver.  If,  on  the  addition  of  the 
fresh  add,  red  fumes  do  not  appear  in  the  flask  the  operation  is  com- 
plete, and  the  grains  of  metal  will  have  assumed  a  dark  brown  colour. 
The  acid  must  now  be  poured  off,  and  the  grains  well  washed,  while 
in  the  flask,  with  ^i^t^^M  water^     The  residuum  is  pure  gold  and 
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may  be  at  once  dimolYed  in  aqna  regia,  and  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  leoommended  for  ordinary  gfrain  gold.  The  silTer  may  readily  be 
reoovered  from  the  deoanted  liquor,  which,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
copper  remoyed  from  the  original  alloy,  will  be  of  a  green  colour,  by 
immersing  in  it  a  strip  of  stout  sheet  copper,  which  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  will  reduce  the  silrer  to  the  metallic  state,  in  the  form  of  a 
grey,  spongy  mass.  When  all  the  salver  is  thus  thrown  down,  the 
green  liquor  is  to  be  poured  oH  and  the  silTerdepositwell  washed  with 
hot  water.  Seing  now  pure  salyer,  it  may  be  used  for  malring  up 
solution,  or  fused  with  dried  carbonate  of  potash  into  a  button. 

6.  OUding  FUxgree  Work. — Silver  filigree  work  which  has  been  an- 
nealed and  piolded  assumes  a  dead-white  surface,  which  does  not 
readily  "  take  "  the  gilding  unless  the  bath  is  rich  in  gold  and  free 
cyanide,  and  the  current  strong.  If  such  parts  of  the  artaole  as  can 
be  reached  by  the  scratch-brush  are  brightened  by  this  means,  the 
interstices  which  have  escaped  the  action  of  the  brush  will  sometimes  be 
troublesome  to  gild,  while  the  brightened  parts  will  readily  receive 
the  deposit.  In  this  case,  if  the  bath  is  wanting  in  free  cyanide,  an 
addition  of  this  substance  must  be  made,  and  the  article  must  be  kept 
rather  briskly  moved  about  in  the  solution,  and  a  good  surface  of 
anode  immersed  until  the  dead- white  portions  of  the  article  are  gilt. 
The  anode  may  then  be  raised  a  little,  and  the  piece  of  work  allowed 
to  rest  in  the  bath,  without  movement,  until  the  desired  colour  and 
tiiickness  of  coating  are  obtained.  Some  persons  prefer  dipping  this 
kind  of  work  in  the  mercury  solution  before  gilding,  by  which  a  more 
uniform  deposit  is  obtained.  This  plan  is  useful  when  the  gold  bath 
has  been  recentiy  prepared.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  in  gilding  filigree  work  the  battery  current  must  be  brisk. 

7.  Gilding  Ituidee  of  Feuela. — ^It  sometimes  happens,  when  gilding  the 
interior  of  silver  or  electro-plated  tankards,  mugs,  &c.,  which  have 
been  highly  embossed  or  chased,  that  the  gold,  while  depositing 
freely  upon  the  prominent  parts,  refuses  to  deposit  in  the  hollows. 
To  overcome  this,  and  to  render  the  deposit  uniform,  the  solution 
should  be  well  charged  with  free  cyanide ;  the  current  must  be  of 
high  tension  (a  Bunsen,  for  example],  and  the  anode  should  be  kept 
in  motion  during  the  first  few  moments.  In  this  way  very  Uttie 
trouble  will  be  experienced  from  the  causes  referred  to.  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  that  insides  of  such  embossed  work  should  be  very 
thoroughly  scratch-brushed  in  the  first  instance ;  indeed,  as  a  mecha- 
nical assistant,  the  scratch-brush  lathe  ia  the  gilder's  best  friend. 

8.  Old  Solutiont, — When  a  gold  solution  has  been  much  used 
it  acquires  a  dark  colour,  from  being  contaminated  by  impurities 
as  beer  from  the  scratch-brush  lathe,  &c.,  and  in  this  condition 
is  likely  to  yield  a  deposit  of  a  dull  xed-brown  colour,  which, 
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wlule  being  faTOnraUe  to  oertain  daases  of  work  wbiok  can  be  readily 
got  at  by  tbe  soratoh-bnuih,  is  yery-  objectionable  to  articles  of  jewellerj 
which  axe  required  to  preeent  a  clear  orange-yellow  colour  in  all  parts, 
indnding  the  interstioes  and  soldered  joints  which  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  lathe-brash.  When  the  solution  is  in  this  condition  we  have 
found  it  advantageous  to  evaporate  it  to  dryness,  then  to  re-dissolve  it 
in  hot  distilled  water,  filter  the  solution  when  cold,  and  add  a  small 
proportion  of  free  cyanide,  finally  making  up  the  bath  to  about  thiee<* 
fourths  of  its  original  volume.  Tlie  solution  thus  treated  yields  a  very 
rich  colour  in  gilding.  It  is  necessary  to  mention,  however,  that  gold 
solutions  which  have  been  prepared  by  precipitating  the  gold  from  its 
chloride  with  ammonia  should  not  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  since  the 
explosive  fulminate  of  gold  may  be  present  to  some  extent,  which 
would  render  the  operation  hazardous. 

9.  Management  of  Gold  Baths. — ^The  colour  of  the  gilding  may  bo 
varied  froma  pale  straw  or  lemon  colour  to  a  darkorange-redat  the  will 
of  the  operator ;  thus,  when  the  solution  is  cold,  a  pale  lemon-coloured 
deposit  will  be  obtained.  If  the  bathbe  warm,  a  very  small  surface 
of  anode  exposed  in  the  solution,  and  the  article  kept  in  brisk  motion, 
the  deposit  will  also  be  of  a  pale  colour.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
be  a  large  excess  of  cyanide  in  the  bath,  a  considerable  surface  of 
anode  immersed  and  a  strong  current,  the  gilding  will  be  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  approaching  a  brown  tone,  and  the  article,  when  scratch- 
brushed,  will  assume  a  rich  orange-yellow  colour,  specially  suited  to 
oertain  clnssofl  of  work,  as  the  insides  of  cream-ewers,  goblets,  &c. ,  and 
chainsof  various  kinds.  In  order  to  obtain  uniform  results  in  any  desired 
shade,  when  gilding  a  large  number  of  articles  of  the  same  class,  care 
must  be  exercised  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  bath  uniform ;  the 
anode  surface  immersed  in  the  solution  the  same  for  each  batch  of 
work,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  pieces  of  the  same  dimensions ; 
ihe  battery  current  as  uniform  as  possible,  and,  lastly,  fresh  additions 
of  warm  distilled  water  must  be  added  frequently  to  the  bath  to  make 
up  for  loss  by  evaporation.  If  these  points  be  observed  there  will  be 
no  trouble  in  obtaining  uniform  results.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
state  that  a  large  bulk  of  gilding  solution  will  keep  in  an  uniform 
condition  for  a  longer  period  than  a  smaller  quantity,  since  the  effect 
of  evaporation  is  less  mariced  than  in  the  latter  case. 

10.  Worn  Anodes, — It  is  not  advisable  to  employ  anodes  which  have 
become  ragged  at  the  edges  for  gilding  the  incddes  of  vessels,  since 
particles  of  the  metal  are  liable  to  be  dislodged  during  the  gilding 
process,  and,  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  protect  those  parts 
upon  which  they  drop  from  receiving  the  deposit ;  indeed,  the  smaller 
fragments  will  sometimes  become  eleetro-eoldered  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  causing  some  trouble  to  remove  them.     When  the  ed^es  of  a^ 
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anode  axe  yery  ragged  it  is  well  to  trim  them  with  Bhears  or  a  pair  of 
ahazp  scissors  before  using  the  anode  for  gilding  insides.  The  anode 
ahonld  always  be  formed  into  a  cylinder,  and  not  used  as  a  flat  plate 
for  these  purposes,  otherwise  the  deposition  will  be  iiregular,  and  the 
hollow  surfaces  of  chased  or  embossed  work  may  not  receive  the 
deposit  at  all. 

1 1 .  Defects  in  Qilding, — ^When  the  gold  becomes  partially  dissolved  off 
portions  of  an  article  while  in  the  gilding-bath,  it  generally  indicates 
that  there  is  too  great  an  excess  of  cyanide  in  the  solution.  The  same 
defect,  however,  may  be  caused  by  the  current  being  too  weak,  the 
liquid  poor  in  gold,  too  small  a  surface  of  anode  in  the  solution,  or 
by  keeping  the  artides  too  briskly  in  motion  in  a  bath  containing  a 
large  excess  of  cyanide.  Before  attempting  an  alteration  of  the  solu- 
tion, the  battery  should  be  looked  to,  and,  if  necessary,  its  exciting 
liquids  renewed.  The  solution  should  then  be  well  stirred  and  tried 
agfain ;  if  the  same  defect  is  obs^ved  an  addition  of  chloride  of  gold 
should  be  made  to  the  bath  to  overcome  the  excess  of  cyanide.  If  the 
deposit  is  of  a  very  dark  red  colour,  and  of  a  duU  appearance,  this 
may  be  caused  by  employing  too  strong  a  cuizent,  by  excess  of  cyanide, 
or  too  great  a  quantity  of  g^ld  in  the  bath.  If  from  the  latter  causes, 
the  solution  must  be  diluted ;  if  from  the  fonner,  the  articles  should 
be  suspended  by  a  very  thin  slinging  wire,  or  the  positive  element 
of  the  battery  partially  raised  out  of  the  battery-cell. 

12.  Oilding  Fewier  Solder. — Common  jewellery  is  frequentiy  repaired 
with  pewter  solder,  which  does  not  so  readily  take  the  gilding  as  the 
other  parts.  A  gcx>d  plan  to  overcome  this  is  first  to  well  scratch- 
brush  the  articles,  after  which  the  solder  may  be  treated  as  follows : 
Make  a  weak  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  dip  a  camel-hair 
brush  into  the  solution  and  apply  it  to  the  soldered  joint,  and  at  the 
same  time  touch  the  spot  with  a  steel  point ;  in  a  few  seconds  the 
solder  will  become  coated  with  a  bright  deposit  of  copper.  Now  rinse 
the  article,  and  proceed  to  the  gilding  as  usual,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  soldered  part  upon  which  the  film  of  copper  has  been  deposited 
will  readily  receive  a  coating  of  gold,  more  readily,  in  fact,  than  the 
body  of  the  article  itself.  The  article,  when  gilt,  is  then  scratch- 
broihed  and  treated  as  usual.  The  copper  solution  for  the  above 
purpose  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  about  \  oz.  of  sulphate  of 
copper  in  \  pint  of  water,  and  adding  to  the  solution  about  \  oz.  of 
oil  of  vitriol. 

13.  Oilding  Cheap  Jewellery, — ^This class  of  work,  whether  of  French 
or  Birmingham  manufacture,  seldom  requires  more  than  a  mero  dip  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  customer ;  indeed,  the  prices  obtainable 
for  gilding  articles  of  this  character  wHl  not  admit  of  gilding  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term.    In  France  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  platinum 
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anode,  and  to  renew  the  gQding  solution  as  it  becomes  exhausted  of 
its  metal  by  fresh  additions  of  gold  salt.  The  author  has  found  it  a 
▼eiy  eoonomioal  plan  to  use  a  copper  anode  for  gilding  work  of  this 
description,  and  bj  making  small  additions  of  chloride  of  gold  when 
the  bath  exhibited  signs  of  weakness,  he  has  been  able  to  gild  a  yerj 
large  number  of  articles,  of  a  yeiy  fine  colour,  with  an  infinitesimal 
amount  of  the  precious  metal.  The  only-  preparation  such  work 
zeoeiyed  was  a  good  scratch-brushing  before  gilding,  and  a  very 
slight  scratch-brushing  after.  In  his  experience,  although  the  prices 
were  yeiy  low,  the  result  was  exceedingly  profitable.  Against  the 
employment  of  a  copper  anode,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  solution 
must  of  necessity  become  highly  impregnated  with  copper.  To 
which  we  may  reply  that  we  did  not  find  such  to  be  the  case  in 
practioe. 

14.  QHding  German  Silver. — Since  this  alloy  of  copper,  &c.,  will  gene- 
rally receiye  a  coating  of  gold  in  ordinary  cyanide  solution,  without  the 
aid  of  the  battery,  the  solution  should  be  somewhat  weaker,  and  the 
battery  current  also,  otherwise  the  gold  will  not  firmly  adhere.  The 
temperature  of  the  solution  should  also  be  lower  than  is  required  for 
gilding  articles  of  silyer  or  electro-plate.  When  Qerman  silyer  articles 
are  first  placed  in  the  gilding-bath  a  small  surface  of  anode  only  should 
be  immersed,  and  the  deposit  allowed  to  take  place  gradually.  If  these 
precautions  be  not  obseryed  the  operator  may  sufler  the  annoyance  of 
flTii^mg  the  work  strip  when  the  soratch-bmsh  is  applied,  or  at  all 
eyents  under  the  operation  of  burnishing. 

15.  Stripping  Gold  from  Silver, — ^This  may  be  done  by  making  the 
article  the  anode  in  &  strong  solution  of  C3ratiide  of  potassium,  or  in  an 
old  gold  solution  contaiiiing  a  moderate  azfiount  of  free  cyanide.  A 
quicker  prooeei^,  hoirevety  consists  in  immersing  the  articles  in  strong 
nitric  acid,  to  which  a  little  dry  common  salt  is  added.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  allow  the  article  to  remain  in  the  stripping  solution  one 
moment  after  the  gold  has  been  remoyed,  and  the  articles  should  be 
moyed  about  in  the  liquid,  especially  towards  the  close  of  the  opera- 
tion, to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  gold  from  the  surface.  The  gold 
may  afterwards  be  recoyered  from  the  exhausted  acid  bath  by  im- 
mersing in  it  seyeral  stout  pieces  of  sheet  zinc  or  iron,  which  will 
precipitate  the  gold  in  the  metallic  state,  and  this  may  be  collected, 
dried,  and  fused  with  a  littie  dried  carbonate  of  potash.  Or  the 
exhausted  stripping  solution  may  be  eyaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
xesiduum  fused  with  dried  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  a  littie  nitre 
being  added  towards  the  end  of  the  operation^  to  refine  it  mas^ 
completely. 

16.  Spurious  Gold—'  'Mystery  Gold.^^—lULsaij  attempts  haye  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  form  an  alloy  which,  haying  somewhat  the  oolaar 
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of  gold,  would  also  wiihstand  the  action  of  the  usual  test  for  gold — 
nitric  add.  The  introduction  of  the  electro -gilding  art  greatly 
favoured  such  unscrupulous  persons  as  desired  to  prey  upon  the  public 
by  selling  as  gold  electro-gilt  articles,  which  had  not  a  fraction  of  the 
precious  metal  in  their  composition.  An  alloy  of  this  kind  entered  the 
market  many  years  ago,  in  the  form  of  watch-chains  and  other  articles 
of  jewellery,  tihe  composition  of  which  was,  copper  i6  parts,  platinum 
7  parts,  and  zinc  i  part.  This  alloy,  when  carefully  prepared,  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  i6-carat  gold,  and  when  electro-gilt  would 
readily  pass  for  the  genuine  article.  The  manufacture  of  this  variety 
of  spurious  gold  seems  to  have  received  a  check  for  a  certain  period ; 
but  somewhat  recently,  in  a  modified  formula,  it  has  reappeared,  not 
only  in  the  form  of  articles  of  jewellery,  but  actually  as  current  coin, 
and  from  its  highly  deceptive  character,  being  able  to  resist  the  usual 
test,  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  ^'Mystery  Qold."  It  appears  that, 
when  converted  into  jewellery,  the  chief  aim  of  the  "  manufacturers  '* 
is  to  defraud  pawnbrokers,  to  whom  the  artidee  are  offered  in  pledge ; 
and,  since  they  readily  withstand  the  nitric  acid  test,  the  '*  transac- 
tions "  are  often  successful.  According  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Love,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Chemical  News,  a  bracelet  made  from  an  alloy  of 
this  character  had  been  sold  to  a  gentleman  iu  Liverpool,  and  when 
the  gilding  was  removed  the  alloy  presented  the  colour  of  9-carat 
gold.  The  qualitative  analysis  proved  it  to  be  composed  of  platinum, 
copper,  and  a  little  silver.  A  quantitative  analysis  yielded  the  following 
result: — 

Silver 3*48 

Platinum       .       »       • 32'02 

Copper  (by  difference) »    65*50 

It  was  found  that  strong  boiling  nitric  add  had  apparently  no  effect 
upon  it,  even  when  kept  in  the  acid  for  some  time. 

17.  Gilding  Watch  Dials. — ^To  prepare  a  silver  watch  dial  (for  ex- 
ample) for  gilding,  it  should  be  laid,  face  upward,  upon  a  flat  piece 
of  cork,  and  the  face  then  gently  rubbed  all  over  with  powdered 
pumice,  sifted  through  a  piece  of  fine  muslin,  and  slightly  moistened 
with  water,  using  the  end  of  the  third  finger  of  the  right  hand  for  the 
purpose.  The  finger  being  dipped  in  the  pumice  paste,  should  be 
worked  with  a  rotary  motion  over  the  surface  of  the  dial,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  perfectly  uniform  and  soft  dulness.  When  this  is  done,  a 
piece  of  copper  slinging  wire  is  passed  through  the  centre  hole  of 
the  dial,  and  formed  into  a  loop  ;  the  dial  is  then  to  be  rinsed,  and 
placed  in  the  bath,  care  being  taken  not  to  touch  the  face  of  the 
artide  dther  before  or  after  gilding,  except  in  the  way  indicated. 
^Hie  dial  must  afterwards  be  repainted. 
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18.  Gflding  aolntions  which  have  been  worked  with  but  a  Bmall 
ezoeBs  of  ojanide  aie  apt  to  deposit  more  gold  than  10  diflsolyed  from 
the  anode,  hy  which  the  action  of  the  bath  becomes  lessened,  while  the 
oolour  of  the  gilding  Ib  indifferent.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  all  cyanide  solutLons,  but  more  especially  such  as  are  worked 
hot,  the  cyanide  of  potassium  gradually  becomes  conTarted  into  car- 
bonate of  potassimn  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore 
loses  its  solvent  power. 

19.  For  piodncing  a  dead  or  matted  snifaoe  upon  brass  articles  of 
jewellery,  as  brooches,  lockets,  &c.,  they  are  first  dipped  for  an 
instant  in  a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt  is  added,  and  imme- 
diately plunged  into  cold  water.  After  being  rinsed  in  one  or  two 
other  waters,  tibey  are  promptly  immersed  in  the  gUding-bath,  in 
which,  after  a  moment's  immersion,  they  acquire  the  desired  colour  o 
gold.  After  rinsing  in  hot  water,  they  are  finally  dried  in  hot  box- 
wood sawdust.  In  treating  this  class  of  work,  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  handling  the  pieces ;  after  they  have  been  removed  from  the 
sawdust  they  should  be  at  once  wrapped  up  ready  for  delivery. 

20.  When  it  is  deedred  to  give  a  stout  coating  of  gold  to  an  article, 
it  should  be  occasionally  removed  from  the  gilding-bath,  then  scratch- 
brushed,  rinsed,  and  returned  to  the  bath.  If  the  article  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  bath  undisturbed  until'a  thick  coating  was  deposited, 
the  surface  would  probably  be  rough  and  crystalline,  and  moreover 
liable  to  strip  when  being  scratch-broshed.  It  is  sometimes  the  prac- 
tice to  dip  the  artide  for  an  instant  in  the  quicking  solution  after 
each  gilding,  by  which  the  respective  layers  of  gold  are  less  apt  to 
separate  in  scratch-brushing  or  burnishing. 

21.  The  wires  used  for  slinging  artides  in  the  g^ding-bath  should 
never  be  reversed,  but  one  end  only  employed  for  suspending  the 
articles,  the  other  being  used  for  connection  with  the  negative  elec- 
trode of  the  battery.  By  adopting  this  system,  the  gold  deposited 
upon  the  ends  of  the  slinging  wires  is  less  liable  to  become  wasted 
than  when  both  ends  of  the  wires  are  used  indiscriminately.  After 
the  sling^ing  wires  have  been  used  a  few  times,  and  before  the  gold 
upon  them  begins  to  chip  or  peel  off,  they  should  be  carefully  laid 
aside,  with  aU  the  gilt  ends  in  one  direction,  so  that  the  gold  may 
be  removed,  by  stripping,  at  any  convenient  time.  After  stripping  off 
the  gold,  the  wires  should  be  annealed,  then  puUed  out  straight,  and 
placed  in  bundles.  Before  being  again  used,  each  end  of  the  bundle 
of  wires  should  be  dipped  for  a  few  moments  in  an  old  dipping-bath, 
and  then  rinsed,  when  they  will  be  ready  for  future  use.  It  is  better  to 
treat  slinging-wires  thus  carefnlly  than  to  suffer  them — ^whioh  is 
commonly  the  case — ^to  be  scattered  about. 
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22.  Gilding  Lead,  Britannia  Metal,  ^. — When  artides  oompoeed  of 
lead,  tin,  Britannia  metal,  iron,  or  steel  are  required  to  be  gilt,  it  is 
best  to  give  them  a  preliminary  coating  of  copper  in  an  aUcaHne  bath, 
or  to  electro-brass  them,  after  which  they  may  be  gilt  with  perfect 
ease,  and  with  but  little  liability  to  strip  when  scratch-brushed.  The 
softer  metals,  however,  will  require  to  be  burnished  with  great  care, 
owing  to  their  yielding  nature  imder  the  pressure  of  the  burnishing 
tools.  The  same  observation  also  applies,  inversely,  to  silvered  or 
gilt  steel  work,  in  which  case  the  superior  metals,  being  softer  than 
steel,  become  expanded  under  the  influence  of  the  burnishing  tools, 
and  are  consequently  liable  to  become  separated,  in  hlittera,  from  the 
underlying  harder  metal. 

23.  Excess  of  Cyanide  Injurious, — "When  a  newly  prepared  gilding 
solution  is  first  used  (hot),  the  deposit  is  usually  of  a  rich,  fine  gold 
colour,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free  cyanide  has  been  employed  in 
its  preparation,  a  proper  surface  of  anode  immersed  in  the  solution, 
and  the  current  brisk.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  colour  is  pale — ^that 
ia  yellow,  without  the  characteristic  orange  tint — ^this  indicates  that 
one  or  other  of  the  above  conditions  is  wanting.  Before  venturing 
to  increase  the  amount  of  free  cyanide,  the  condition  of  the  battery 
should  be  examined,  the  temperature  of  the  solution  raised  a  little, 
and  a  larger  anode  suif  ace  immersed,  when,  if  the  solution  stUl  yields 
a  light-coloured  deposit,  an  addition  of  strong  cyanide  solution  must 
be  given  gradually  until  the  gilding  assumes  the  proper  orange-yeUow 
colour.  The  addition  of  cyanide  must  always  be  made  with  caution, 
for  if  too  great  an  excess  be  applied,  the  solution  is  apt  to  yield 
brown  deposits,  quite  unsuitable  for  many  articles  of  jewellery  ware. 
This  quality  of  gilding,  however,  is  frequently  taken  advantage  of 
for  articles  which  are  required  to  have  a  deep  gold  colour  after 
scratoh-brashing,  as  the  insides  of  tankards,  &c.,  and  also  Albert 
chains  and  work  of  a  similar  description.  If  a  gold  solution  is 
in  really  good  working  condition,  and  the  current  sufficiently  brisk,  a 
copper  or  brass  article  should  gild  readily,  in  hot  solutions,  with  an 
anode  surface  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  cathode,  or  article 
beiDg  gilt,  especially  if  no  motion  be  given  to  either  electrode.  A 
silver  article,  however,  would  require,  in  the  same  bath,  a  much  larger 
surface  of  anode,  but  more  especially  if  the  surface  were  frosted,  as  in 
filigree  work.  In  gilding  articles  of  this  description  it  is  better  to 
expose  a  larg^e  anode  surface  and  keep  the  article  in  g^tle  motion 
when  first  put  into  the  bath,  after  which  a  portion  of  the  anode 
may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  object  allowed  to  rest  undisturbed  until 
the  coating  is  sufficiently  thick. 

24.  In  working  small  baths,  additions  of  hot  distilled  water  must 
be  given  frequently  to  make  up  for  the  loss  by  evaporation ;  but  wber^ 
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large  quantities  of  solution  are  employed,  thifl  addition  need  not  be 
made  more  than  once  a  day,  or  at  the  close  of  the  operation.  With 
this  exception,  a  good  gilding  solution  will  continue  to  give  uniformly 
good  results  for  many  days— especially  if  large  in  bulk — ^without 
alteration.  When  it  beg^ins  to  work  tardily,  however,  which  may 
readily  be  seen  by  the  extra  anode  surface  required  to  gild  the  articles 
promptly,  moderate  additions  of  cyanide  must  be  given  until  the  bath 
aoquires  its  nonnal  activity. 

25.  After  working  gilding-baths  for  a  leng^ened  period,  they 
generally  assume  a  brown  colour,  and  the  gilding  is,  under  such 
circumstances,  of  an  indifferent  colour.  The  chief  causes  of  this  dis- 
coloration have  been  already  explained,  and  can  be  to  a  great  extent 
avoided,  by  thoroughly  rinsing  the  articles  before  putting  them  in 
the  bath.  When  a  solution  is  in  this  condition  t}ie  best  remedy  is  to 
evaporate  it  as  before,  and  then  redissolve  the  dried  mass  in  distilled 
water,  using  about  one-third  less  water  than  the  original  bulk.  A 
little  fresh  cyanide  must  also  be  added,  and  the  solution  filtered,  after 
which  it  will  generally  yield  a  deposit  of  excellent  colour.  Old  solu- 
tions which  give  deposits  of  a  greenish-black  colour  may  be  improved 
by  evaporation,  but  the  heating  of  the  dried  product  should  be  carried 
somewhat  farther  than  in  the  former  cases.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
abandon  such  a  solution  altogether  and  to  make  a  fresh  one.  The  gold 
from  the  waste  solution  may  afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  processes 
given  in  another  chapter.  When  gilding  solutions,  after  being  worked 
some  time,  yield  a  pale  straw-coloured  gilding,  this  is  attributed  by 
some  to  the  gradual  accumulation  of  silver  from  the  gold  anodes 
(which  always  contain  a  trace  of  silver) ;  we  are,  however,  disinclined 
to  accept  this  view,  owing  to  the  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  silver 
present  in  fine  g^ld ;  moreover,  since  silver  deposits  first,  if  present 
in  a  gold  solution,  we  doubt  its  liability  to  accumulate  in  the  bath. 
We  would  rather  attribute  the  paleness  of  deposit  referred  to,  to  one 
or  both  of  the  following  causes : — i .  To  the  presence  of  a  large  excess 
of  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  bath  from  using  an  inferior  cyanide  ; 
2,  To  the  presence  of  tin  derived  from  pewter  soldered  articles,  imper- 
fectly prepared  for  gilding. 

26.  The  Bunsen  battery  is  most  generally  used  for  gilding,  and 
indeed  the  current  from  this  source  produces  a  g^ld  deposit  of  very 
fine  colour.  It  must  be  used  with  caution,  however,  when  g^ding 
articles  at  a  low  price,  since  it  deposits  the  metal  very  freely  from  hot 
solutions,  and  would  soon  yield  a  coating  of  gold  of  greater  thidmess 
than  would  pay  for  ordinary  cheap  work.  In  gilding  with  this 
battery,  the  regulation  of  the  anode  surface  in  solution  should  be 
striotiy  observed,  only  a  sufficient  surface  beiug  exposed  to  enable  the 
article  to  become  gilt  almott  immediately  after  immersion ;  the  anode 
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may  be  gradually  lowered  a  little  as  the  deposition  progresses.  Articles 
IJiat  only  require  to  reoeiTe  a  mere  colour  of  gold  upon  them  (as  in 
oheap  jewellery)  shonld  be  first  scratch -brushed,  then  well  rinsed  in 
hot  water ;  dipped  for  a  moment  in  the  gold  bath,  then  rinsed,  and 
lightly  soratoh-bmBhed  again,  and  alter  again  rinsing  receive  a 
momentary  dip  in  the  gilding  bath ;  they  are  to  be  finally  rinsed  in 
boiling  water,  then  shaken  well,  and  placed  in  hot  boxwood  sawdust, 
from  which  they  are  afterwards  remoyed  and  well  shaken  to  deanse 
ihem  from  this  material. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ELECTRO-DEPOSITION  Of  SILVER. 

Ftepantion  of  Nitrate  of  Silver. — Observations  on  Commercial  Cyanide. — 
Preparation  of  Silver  Solutions. — Bright  Plating. — ^Deposition  by  Simple 
Immersion. — ^Whitening  Articles  by  Simple  Immersion.— Whitening 
Brass  Clock  Dials,  Ao, 

The  prooeflB  of  *'  eleotio-plating  "  may  be  oonsidered  the  moat  impor- 
tant bnmoh  of  the  g^reat  art  of  electro-depoflitaon.  Not  only  is  it 
invaluable  in  giving  to  axtioles  manufactured  from  German  silver, 
Britannia  metal,  and  other  metallic  snif aces,  a  beaatifolly  white 
ooating  of  the  precious  metal  even  superior  in  brilliancy  to  that  of 
standard  silver,  but  old  plated  and  electro-silvered  artidee,  from  which 
the  silver  has  worn  off,  may  be  resilvered  by  this  process  and  made 
to  look  nearly  equal  to  new,  which  there  was  no  practical  means  of 
doing  before  the  introduction  of  electro-plating.  This  term,  by-the- 
bye,  though  generally  used,  is  erroneous,  since  the  process  of  plating 
oonsistB  in  attaching  two  plates,  or  ingots  of  metal,  and  rolling  them 
into  sheets,  from  which,  as  in  the  old  manufacture  of  Shei&eld  plate, 
various  articles  of  utility  are,  or  rather  were,  made. 

TmptanMoMi  of  mtrate  off  WlTar. — Since  the  silvering  or  "  plat- 
ing '*  solutions — ^with  one  exception — are  prepared  from  the  nitrate  of 
tilver,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  its  preparation  previous  to 
explaining  the  various  ways  in  which  silver  baths  are  made  up  from 
this  salt  of  silver.  To  prepare  nitrate  of  silver,  the  required  quantity 
of  grain  silver  is  carefully  put  into  a  glass  flask  *  or  evaporating  dish, 
the  former  by  preference,  since  during  the  chemical  action  which 
ensues  while  the  solution  of  the  metal  is  taking  place,  a  portion  of  the 
metal  may  be  lost  by  the  spitting  of  the  solution  when  the  chemical 
action  is  at  its  height.    In  dissolving  silver,  take,  say — 

Grain  silver •       •       3  ounces. 

Pure  nitric  acid        ••••••       3i     •, 

Distilled  or  rain  water xi     » 

*  When  dissolving  large  quantities  of  silver,  a  stoneware  vessel  may  be 
tmpbyed« 
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Put  the  ffilyeroaref Tilly  into  the  flask,  then  add  the  water,  and  lastly 
the  aoid.  In  a  few  moments  Tigorous  ebullition  takes  place,  with  the 
disengagement  of  red  fumes  of  nitrous  gas,  which  should  be  allowed 
to  escape  through  the  chimney.  When  the  action  begins  to  quiet 
down  a  Uttle,  the  flask  must  be  placed  on  a  warm  sand-bath.  For 
small  operations,  or  where  a  proper  sand-bath  is  not  provided,  an 
ordinary  frying-pan  nearly  half -filled  with  SLlyer-sand  will  answer 
the  purpose  weU.  The  fla^  should  remain  upon  the  sand-bath  until 
the  red  fumes  cease  to  appear  in  the  bulb,  at  which  period  the  chemical 
action  is  at  an  end.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that,  in  dissolving 
silver,  it  is  advisable  in  the  first  instance  to  use  rather  less  of  the  acid 
than  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  silver,  and  to  treat  the 
undissolved  portion  separately^  by  which  means  excess  of  acid  is 
avoided.  The  nitrate  of  silver  solution  must  now  be  decanted  into  an 
evaporating  dish  and  placed  in  the  sand-bath,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  until  a  film  or  pellicle  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  when 
the  vessel  must  be  set  aside  to  cool.  A  few  hours  after^  crystals  of 
nitrate  of  silver  will  have  deposited,  from  which  the  remaining  liquor 
is  to  be  poured  off,  and  this  again  evaporated  as  before.  Instead  of 
crystallising  the  nitrate,  it  may  simply  be  evaporated  to  nearly  dry- 
ness, by  which  the  free  acid  will  become  expelled. 

Should  the  nitric  acid  used  in  dissolving  silver  contain  even  a  slight 
portion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  an  insoluble  white  precipitate  wiU  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  which  is  chloride  of  silver.  This, 
however,  will  not  be  injurious  to  the  plating  solution.  Sometimes, 
also,  a  slight  deposit  of  a  brownish-black  colour  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  silver  is  dissolved  ;  this  is  gold,  left  in 
the  grain  silver  through  imperfect  parting  in  the  refining  process.  We 
have  occasionally  discovered  more  than  a  mere  trace  of  gold  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dissolving  flask ;  indeed  in  several  instances  an  appre- 
ciable quantity. 

When  dissolving  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  for  the  preparation 
of  either  of  the  following  plating  solutions,  distilled  or  rain  water 
only  should  be  used,  since  river  water  always  contains  traces  of  sub- 
stances which  form  a  white  precipitate  in  i^e  presence  of  nitrate  of 
silver. 

In  describing  the  silver  solutions,  the  proportion  of  silver  in  the 
metaJlie  ttate  will  be  g^ven,  and  it  will  be  understood  that  in  each  case 
the  weighed  metaLmuat  be  first  converted,  into  nitrate.  We  may  also 
state  that  the  proportion  of « silver  to.  each  gallon  of  solution  may  be 
varied  according  to  the.  practice  of  the  plater,  some  persons  preferring 
solutions  in  which  there  is  a  moderate  percentage  of  the  metal,  while 
others  employ  much  greater  quantities.  The  proportion  of  silver  per 
gallon  of  solution  ranges  from  \  an  ounce  to  5  or  6  ounces,  ,&nd  even 
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more ;  bat  for  most  practical  pnrposee  from  i  J  to  2  oimces  will  be 
quite  sofficient ;  indeed,  eome  of  our  best  results  bare  been  obtained 
with  I  ounce  of  sUyer  per  gallon. 

In  most  of  the  formuka  given,  i  gallon  of  solution  will  be  taken  as 
the  basis  for  malriTig  up  any  required  quantity  of  sUyering  bath  ;  and 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  when  larger  proportions  of  silver  to 
the  gallon  are  ^^erred,  a  proportionate  increase  of  cyanide  must  be 
used,  not  only  to  dissolve  the  precipitated  metal,  but  also  to  play  the  part 
of  frH  cyanide  in  the  solution.  It  must  be  remarked  here,  that  unless 
the  nlvering-bath  contains  an  excess  of  cjranide  of  potassium,  the 
anode,  or  diuolvinff  plaUf  whose  function  it  is  to  resnpply  the  solution 
with  silver  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  deposited  upon  the  articles, 
win  not  keep  up  the  metallic  strength  of  the  bath,  and  consequently  it 
wiU  deposit  the  metal  slowly.  A  large  excess  of  cyanide,  on  the  oUier 
hand,  is  not  only  mmecessaiy,  but  is  liable  to  cause  the  deposited 
silver  to  blieter  and  strip,  or  peel  off  the  work  under  the  pressure  of 
the  burnishing  tools ;  and  when  very  greatly  in  excess,  the  coating 
will  be  so  non-adherent  that  it  may  even  yield  to  the  scratch-brush, 
and  separate  from  the  underlying  metal. 

ObMrrmtloiis  on  OomnMrelal  07«iild«  of  VotaoBliiiii. — Since 
the  cyanide  of  potassium  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  useful  sub- 
stances that  come  under  the  command  of  the  electro-depositor,  while 
the  success  of  his  operations  greatly  depends  upon  its  active  quality,  it  is 
advisable  to  state  that  ordinary  commercial  cyanide  varies  considerably 
in  this  property ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  render  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  ^e  user  should  be  put  on  his  guard,  lest  in  purchasing  a 
cheap  and  worthless  article,  he  should  commit  an  error  which  may 
cost  him  much  trouble  and  annoyance,  as  also  pecuniary  loss.  Before 
making  up  any  solution  in  large  quantity,  in  which  C3ranide  of  potas- 
sium is  the  solvent,  we  advise  him  first  to  obtain  samples  of  the  com- 
mercial article,  and  to  test  them  by  either  of  the  processes  given  in 
another  chapter.  We  may  state  that  some  of  the  cheap  cyanides  con- 
tain a  larg^  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash.  This  substance,  while 
being  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  manufacture,  is  also  frequently 
used  greatly  in  excess  to  produce  a  cheap  article,  and  may  be  called 
ite  natural  adulterant.  This  salt  (carbonate  of  potash),  however, 
unless  specifically  recommended  in  the  preparation  of  certain  depositing 
solutions,  is  not  only  useless,  but  when  greatly  in  excess  reduces  the 
conductivity  of  both  silvering  and  gilding  baths. 

mparatloii  of  UHrw  Boliitioiui. — Solution  L  The  solutions  of 
Silver  most  generally  used  for  electro-plating  are  those  commonly 
called  **  cyanide  solutions,"  the  foremost  of  which  is  the  double  cyanide 
ef  silver  tmd  potassium,  which  is  prepared  as  follows :  I  ounce  of  silver 
is  converted  into  nitrate,  as  previously  described,  and  the  ozystali  dia* 
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Bolved,  with  Btirring,  in  about  2  quarts  of  distilled  or  rain  water,  wliibh 
may,  in  the  case  of  small  quantities,  be  effected  in  a  glass  vessel  or 
gLued  earthenware  pan.  For  large  quantities  a  stoneware  vessel 
should  be  used.  When  the  crystals  are  all  dissolved,  a  strong  solution 
of  cyanide  (about }  a  pound,  dissolved  in  i  quart  of  water)  is  added, 
a  littie  at  a  time,  when  a  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver  will  be  foimed, 
which  will  increase  in  bulk  upon  each  addition  of  the  cyanide.  Each 
time,  after  adding  the  cyanide  solution,  the  mixture  must  be  well 
stured  with  a  glass  rod  or  strip  of  wood  free  from  resin.  When  it  is 
found  that  the  addition  of  cyanide  produces  but  littie  effect,  it  must 
be  added  veiy  eautioualy,  since  an  excess  will  redissolve  the  precipitate, 
and  cause  waste  in  the  after  process  of  washing  this  deposit.  To 
avoid  adding  too  much  cyanide,  the  precipitate  should  be  allowed  to 
f aU  down  an  inch  or  so,  when  a  glass  rod  may  be  dipped  in  the  cyanide 
solution,  and  the  clear  liquor  touched  with  this,  when  if  a  miUdness 
is  produced,  a  littie  more  cyanide  must  be  added,  and  the  stiixing 
resumed.  After  a  short  repose,  the  same  test  may  be  applied,  and  so 
on,  until  a  drop  of  cyanide  solution  produces  no  effect.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  add  more  cyanide  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
throw  down  the  silver.  As  an  additional  precaution,  when  nearly 
tiie  whole  of  the  silver  is  precipitated,  the  vessel  may  be  allowed  to 
rest  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  tiie  clear  liquor  then  poured  off  and  treated 
separately,  by  which  means  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  will  be  saved 
from  the  risk  of  coming  in  contact  with  an  excess  of  cyanide.  If, 
through  accident  or  faulty  manipulation,  too  much  cyanide  has  been 
added,  more  nitrate  of  silver  solution  must  be  poured  in,  which,  com- 
bining with  tiie  surplus  cyanide,  will  again  produce  the  characteristic 
milldness ;  and  if  the  additions  of  nitrate  are  made  with  care,  the 
clear  liquor  will  be  perf ectiy  free  from  silver,  and  after  allowing  the 
cyanide  of  silver  to  deposit,  may  be  poured  off  and  tiirown  away. 

Waehing  the  Precipitate. — In  all  such  cases  the  precipitate  should  be 
allowed  fully  to  settie;  the  mpertuUant  liquor,  or  *' mother  liquor," 
is  next  to  be  poured  off  slowly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  solid  matter 
(cyanide  of  silver) ;  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  water — ^which  for  this 
purpose  may  be  common  drinking  water— is  now  to  be  poured  on  to 
the  precipitate  with  brisk  stirring,  and  the  vessel  again  left  to  rest, 
after  which  the  dear  liquor  is  to  be  poured  off  as  before,  these  waehin^t 
being  repeated  three  or  four  times. 

Dissolving  the  Freeipitate, — ^To  convert  the  cyanide  of  silver  into  the 
double  cyanide  of  silver  and  potaesiumj  the  strong  solution  of  cyanide 
must  be  added  in  moderate  portions  at  a  time,  constantiy  stirring  as 
before,  until  the  precipitate  appears  nearly  all  dissolved,  at  which 
period  the  additions  of  cyanide  must  be  made  with  more  caution.  In 
this  case,  as  m  the  former,  it  is  a  good  plan,  when  nearly  the  whole 
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of.  the  precipitate  is  dififlolved,  to  allow  the  yesQel  to  stand  for  a  short 
time,  then  to  pour  off  the  dear  liquor — ^which  is  now  a  solution  of  the 
double  cyanide  of  silyer  and  potaasiuni— and  to  treat  the  remainder  of 
the  precipitate  with  cyanide  solution ;  by  this  means  too  great  an 
excess  of  the  solyent  is  avoided.  When  aU  the  precipitated  sLLyer  is 
redissolTed,  add  about  one-fourth  more  cyanide 
solution  than  that  originally  used,  and  pass  the 
solution  through  a  filter  into  the  plating  vat  or 
depositing  yessel,  which  may  be  oonyeniently 
done  by  means  ci  a  piece  of  unbleached  calioo 
(previously  washed  in  lukewarm  water  to 
remoyethe  '* dressing")  stretched  over  three 
strips  of  wood  bound  together  in  the  form  of  Fig.  79. 

a  triangle  either  with  copper  wire  or  string, 
as  in  Fig.  79.  When  all  the  solution  has  passed  through  the  filter, 
this  may  be  washed  by  pouring  a  little  water  oyer  it  while  resting 
oyer  the  bath.  The  solution  is  finally  to  be  made  up  to  the  fall  quan- 
tity by  adding  the  necessary  proportion  of  water,  when  its  preparation 
is  complete ;  it  will  be  better,  however,  to  allow  it  to  rest  for  twenty* 
four  hours  before  using  it  for  electro-plating. 

Frfie  Cyanide, — ^This  term  is  applied,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  to  a 
moderate  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium  which  it  is  always  necessary 
to  have  in  the  bath,  to  dissolye  the  insoluble  cyanide  of  silver  which 
forms  on  the  anode,  but  since  the  ordinary  commercial  article  is  of 
very  variable  quality,  the  addition  of  this  substance  must  to  a  great 
extent  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  plater,  subject  to  the  precau- 
tions we  have  previously  given ;  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  quan- 
tity of  cyanide  used  in  dissolving  the  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver  may 
be  added  to  the  solution  as  free  cyanide,  and  water  then  added  to  make 
up  I  gallon.  If  the  cyanide,  in  the  first  instance,  be  dissolved  in  a 
definite  measured  quantiiy  of  water,  say  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound  to 
a  quart  of  water  (40  ounces],  the  proportion  of  cyanide  used  in  each  of 
the  foimer  cases  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  simply  measuring  the 
balance  of  the  solution  and  deducting  its  proportion  of  cyanide  from 
the  original  weight  taken.  A  fair  quality  of  ordinary  commeroial 
cyanide  shotdd  not  contain  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  pure  cyanide,  but 
we  have  frequentiy  met  with  an  article  which  contains  a  very  much 
lower  percentage,  which  should  never  be  used  for  making  up  plating 
solutions,  but  maybe  employed  in  the  less  important  process  of  dipping 
in  the  proparation  of  work  for  nickel-plating.  Of  course  it  will  be 
understood  that  when  cyanide  containing  a  high  percentage  of  the  pure 
substance  is  obtained,  a  proportionately  smaller  quantity  must  be  used* 

Soluiicn  II. — One  ounce  or  more  of  silver  is  converted  into  nitrate 
as  before,  and  the  crystals  dissolyed  in  from  three  to  four  pints  of  dis- 
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tilled  water.  A  Bolutiozi  of  carbonate  of  potash  (salt  of  tartar),  oon- 
sistLog  of  about  six  or  eight  ounces  of  the  salt  to  a  pint  of  water,  is  to 
be  graduaUj  added  to  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  with  constant 
Btimng,  until  no  further  precipitation  takes  place.  After  settling-, 
the  clear  liquor  is  poured  off,  and  the  precipitate  {carbonate  of  silver) 
washed  with  water  several  times,  as  before  directed.  A  strong  solu- 
tion of  cyiEmide  is  then  to  be  added  until  all  the  precipitate  is  thoroughly- 
dissolved,  when  a  moderate  excess  is  to  be  added  as  free  cyanide. 
The  solution  should  now  be  filtered  and  water  added  to  make  up  one 
gallon,  or  such  quantify  in  the  same  proportion  of  materials  as  may  be 
required.  In  adding  excess  of  cyanide  to  this  and  other  solutions,  it 
is  always  preferable  to  add  it  moderately  at  first,  otherwise  the  work 
is  very  liable  to  strip.  After  working  the  bath  for  some  time,  an 
addition  of  cyanide  may  be  made,  but  so  long  as  the  anode  keeps 
perfectly  clean  while  the  work  is  being  plated,  the  less  free  cyanide 
there  is  in  the  bath  the  better.  A  solution  which  has  been  worked 
for  a  considerable  time  acquires  a  good  deal  of  organic  matter,  becom- 
ing dark  in  colour  in  consequence,  and  is  then  capable  of  bearing, 
without  injury  to  the  work,  a  larger  proportion  of  free  cyanide  than 
newly  prepared  solutions. 

Solution  III, — "Mx,  Alexander  Parkes,  in  187 1,  patented  a  solution 
for  depositing  solid  articles.  One  ounce  of  silver  is  first  converted 
into  nitrate,  from  which  the  silver  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of 
oxide  of  silver,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  gradually 
added,  until  no  further  precipitation  takes  place.  After  washing  the 
oxide,  it  is  dissolved  in  2  gallons  of  water  containing  16  ounces  of 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

Solution  IV. — ^The  best  solution  for  depositing  silver  upon  German 
silver  without  recourse  to  the  process  of  **  quicking,'*  is  one  which  the 
author  employed  upon  an  extensive  scale  for  many  years  with  great 
success ;  it  is  composed  as  follows,  and  although  it  is  rather  more 
expensive  in  its  preparation  than  many  other  solutions,  it  is,  so  far  as 
he  is  aware,  the  best  solution  in  which  Gkrman  silver  work  may  be 
plated  without  being  previously  coated  with  mercury,  as  in  the 
*'quicking'*  process  hereafter  referred  to.  To  prepare  tiie  solution, 
I  ounce  of  silver  is  converted  into  nitrate  and  dissolved  in  two  or  three 
pints  of  distiUed  water  as  before.  About  three  ounces  of  iodide  of 
jfotaaaium  are  next  to  be  dissolved  in  about  half  a  pint  of  distilled 
water.  The  iodide  solution  is  to  be  gradually  added  to  the  nitrate 
solution,  the  operation  being  performed  in  a  dark  comer  of  the 
room,  or  preferably  by  feeble  gaslight,  when  a  bright  lemon  yellow 
precipitate  will  be  formed.  The  liquid  must  be  briskly  stiiied 
upon  each  addition  of  the  iodide,  and  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  add  the  latter  salt  on  any  account  in  excess,  otherwise  it  will 
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rediBBolTe  the  precipitate.  When  the  preoipitation  is  nearlj  00m- 
jdete,  it  is  better  to  allow  the  veesel  to  lest,  and  to  put  a  little  of  the 
dear  liquor  in  a  test  tube,  Fig.  80,  and  to  add  a  drop  or  two  of  the 
iodide  solution,  when  if  a  cloudinees  is  produced,  a  moderate 
quantify  of  the  iodide  is  to  be  added  to  the  bulk  and  well 
stirred  in.  The  dear  liquor  should  be  repeatedly  tested  in  this 
way,  until  a  single  drop  of  the  iodide  solution  produces  no 
farther  effect  upon  it.  In  case  of  an  accidental  addition  of 
too  much  iodide,  nitrate  of  sUver  solution  must  be  added  to 
neutralise  it.  When  the  predpitation  is  complete,  the  yessd 
must  be  set  aside — ^in  a  dark  place,  since  the  iodide  of  silver  is 
affected  by  light — ^for  an  hour  or  so,  after  which  the  dear 
liquor  must  be  poured  off,  and  the  precipitate  repeatedly  pjg^^ 
washed  with  cold  water.  Lastly,  the  iodide  of  silver  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  a  moderate  excess 
added  as  before  recommended.  In  working  this  solution,  whenever 
the  anode  becomes  coated  with  a  greenish  film,  an  addition  of  cyanide 
must  be  made  to  the  bath. 

Since  the  system  of  working  the  above  sdution  differs  in  several 
respects  from  that  adopted  with  other  solutions,  it  may  be  wdl  to 
describe  our  own  practioe  in  the  treatment  of  Oerman  silver  work. 
The  articles  are  first  placed  in  a  warm  solution  of  caustic  potash,  to 
remove  greasy  matter,  after  whidi  they  are  well  rinsed.  Each  artide 
is  then  wdl  scoured  all  over  with  powdered  pumice  and  water,  or 
findy  powdered  bath  brick-^«n  excellent  substitute  for  the  former — 
and  water.  As  each  artide  is  brushed,  it  is  to  be  wdl  rinsed  in  dean 
water,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  plating  bath,  in  which  it  should  be 
sospended  without  dday. 

Soiutian  V. — Mr.  Tuck  obtained  a  patent,  in  1842,  for  *'  improve- 
ments in  depositing  silver  upon  German  silver,"  in  which  he  recom- 
mends, for  plating  inferior  qualities  of  German  silver,  a  liquid  com- 
posed of  sulphate  of  nher  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  Sulphate  of  silver  is  formed  by  adding  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salt)  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
by  boiling  silver  with  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  For  plating  the 
better  qualities  of  Gkrman  silver,  cyanide  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.    The  proportions  used  are : — 

Sdphate  of  silver 156  parts. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  (dissolved  in  distilled  water)  70    „ 

Or, 

Cyanide  of  silver i34  '  n 

Carbonate  of  ammonia 70    » 
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The  silver  salt  in  each  case  is  boiled  with  the  8(daiion  of  the  oar<» 
bonate  of  tywiwr^^^nii^  until  it  is  disadlyed.  For  coating  oommoa  Gemuwi 
silyer,  he  addfl  hatf  an  onaoe  of  sulphate  of  silver  to  a  solution  con- 
taining 107  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

SoUttian  VI, — ^For  producing  very  white  deposits  of  sHyer,  the 
following  maj  be  used : — One  ounce  of  silver  is  dissolved  and  treated 
as  before,  and  the  orystak  of  nitrate  redissolved  in  about  half  a  gallea 
of  distilled  water.  A  modemtely  sIzoBg  solution  of  commcm  salt  is 
then  prepaiedy  and  this  is  graduallj  added  to  the  former,  when  a 
copious  white  preoipttata  of  ehUmAt  of»%h§r  is  fonned,  which  must  be 
well  waflhed  with  oold  water.  After  pouring  off  the  last  waah  watsv, 
a  stanong  solution  of  cyanide  is  to  be  added  to  the  precipitate  until  it  is 
all  dissolved,  when  a  moderate  excess  is  to  be  added,  and  the  solutiim 
carefully  filteesd  through  ftharing  paper,  the  first  runnings  to  be 
passed  at  least  twice  thiough  the  same  filter.  Lastly,  add  water  to 
make  up  i  gaDon.  The  solntum  may  be  used  immedi*teily,  but  wJU 
work  better  after  a  few  horns'  rest.  This  eolution  is  very  useful  lor 
obtaining  delicately  white  deposits,  but  is  not  suitable  for  ordinacy 
plating  purposes*  sinee  the  deposited  silver  is  liable  to  strip  undsr  ilte 
action  of  the  burnisher.  If  used  somewhat  weaker  thftu  in  the  above 
proportions,  witii  a  modsfcate  erorcpt  and  small  anode  surfaoe,  tha 
d^x>8it  wiU  adhere  to  most  metals  with  tolerable  firmness ;  it  is,  how*- 
ever,  most  suitable  for  ooatiag  artielea  which  are  either  to  be  m«ely 
floratoh-bmshed  or  left  a  dead  white.  Chased  fignree  and  cast  metal 
work  reoeivB  a  brilliant  white  ooating  in  this  solution,  but  to  retHA 
their  beau^  they  most  be  kept  beneath  a  glass  case,  since  the  H;^ 
silver  surface  soon  disoolous  in  the  atmosphere. 

Solution  VIL — ^Tliis  plating  solution,  which  is  one  of  the  beet  for 
most  purposes,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  silver  in  a  solution  of  cyanide, 

by  aid  of  the  eleotrie 


rent.  Suppose  we  wish  the 

solution  to  contain  i  ovmo 

of  silver  per  gallon.    Hi* 

required  quantify  of  water 

is  first  put  into  the  batfaf 

and  for   each   gaUon   ol 

liquid  about  3  ouneee  «l 

good    cyanide    is   added, 

and  allowed  to   dissolve. 

A  porous  cell  is  now  to  be 

nearly    filled    with     this 

solution,  and  stood  upright  in  the  vessel  containing  the  bulk  of 

cyanide  solution,  the  liquid  being  at  the  same  height  in  botii  veasels. 

A  strip  of  sheet  copper  is  next  to  be  conneotad  to  the  negative 


Fig.  81. 
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eleotvode  of  a  etrang  Toltaio  batterf,  and  plaoed  in  iba  poronB  mH. 
A  large  sheet  of  Bilver  is  next  to  be  oonneotod  to  the  positiTe  elee* 
txode,  and  immened  in  ilie  lairger  Tessel.  The  anangement  is  shown 
in  Eig.  8i.  The  ireighi  of  the  sheet  silTeir  being  asoerfeained  befoce- 
hand,  the  battery  is  allowed  to  remain  in  aotion  for  seTSfal  hoasy 
when  the  sQ^er  plate  notj  be  weighed  to  detennine  how  mnoh  of  it 
has  been  dissolved  in  the  solntion,  and  the  aotion  is  to  be  kept  up 
untQ  the  pxop^r  pxoportioii  has  been  diseolTed  by  the  ojaoide  in  the 
outer  vessBl.  When  this  point  has  been  reaidied  i^e  porous  oell  is  to 
be  renxyvedy  and  itooontente  may  be  thrown  away. 

Aflother  way  of  preparing  plating  solutions  by  the  battery  pnoeH 
is  thus  deseribed  by  Qora :  * — **  To  mak6,  by  this  method,  a  solulioB 
containing  i  ouaoe  of  sUtbt  per  gallon,  first  aaoertain  the  peroentage 
of  actoal  cyanide  in  the  salt  of  potassium  to  be  used.  If  it  oontsnis 
abooi  50  per  cent.,  dissolTs  about  3  ounces  of  it  in  each  gaOoa 
{m  160  oonoes)  of  distilled  watsB ;  or  if  it  contaius  nxae,  add  lees,  aad 
if  less,  add  more  iu  propertion.  Suspend  a  laxge  anode  and  a  small 
oaihodeof  silver  in  the  liquid,  and  pass  astrong  cursant  of  eleotiioityy 
until  about  i  ounoe  of  aQrer  for  each  gaUon  of  Uqnid  has-been  dia» 
solved  from  the  anode^  or  until,  with,  a  moderate  onnent,  and  elec- 
trodes of  average  siae,  a  bright  sQ^er  [Qermaa]  or  other  suitable  cathode 
receives  a  good  deposit.  As  this  praeesspiodaoee  some  oaBsti&  potash 
in  the  liquid,  some  of  the  strongaBt  hydvooyanio  acid  may  now  be  added, 
to  form  cyanide,  and  some  more  silver  tium  dissolved  in  the  mixtoze  by 
Hie  battery  prooess."  It  is  neoeasary  to  inentiim  that  hydxoejFaaie 
aoid  (prussio  acid),  being  a  highly  poisonous  si^wtanee,  even  to  inhale, 
must  be  handled  with  exceeding  care,  and  should  naver,  under  any 
ciieamstances,  be  employed  by  persons  who  are  not  fuUy  aoquaintted 
with,  ito  dangeroua  propertieB. 

Besides  the  foregoing,,  many  other  prooesses  for  pv^axing  silver 
solutions  have  been  proposed ;  but  sinoe  they  are  con^Noatively  of 
little  or  no  praotieal  value,  they  daseave  but  a  paasiag  ref  ennoe.  By 
one  of  theee  prooesscs^hlorida  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  hypoaolphiteof 
soda.  The  salt  of  aUverihua  formed  (A|pow4»Ai<0o/MiB«f>  is  readily 
acted  upon  by  light,  and  the  ailver,  being  thua  converted  into  an 
inanluble  su^huh,  gradually  beoomea  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bath.  Solutions  have  also  been  prepared  by  employmg  f  eKEoeyanide 
of  potasaiam  (ydlow  prossiato  of  potash)  as  the  solvent,  of  cyanide  of 
silver.  Again,  the  silver  has  been  precipitated  from  its  nitrate  sola- 
tion  by  Uma-water,  forming  oxide  of  diver ;  as  also  by  amTnonia, 
soda,  magnesia,  &o. ;  the  various  preeipitotes  being  subsequentiy  dta^ 
solved  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.    The  ordinary  douUa 
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cyanide  of  silyer  and  potassiimi  solutiony  howerer,  will  be  fonnd  most 
useful  for  the  g^eral  pnrpoaes  of  electro-plating. 

Brl^t  Tlatliis. — ^The  BUyer  deposited  from  ordinary  cyanide  solu- 
tions is  of  a  pearly  white  or  dull  white,  according  to  the  condition  and 
nature  of  the  silyer  solution,  and  the  strength  of  the  current ;  and  it 
is  necessary  to  brighten  the  work  by  scratch-brushing  before  it  is 
subjected  to  the  operations  of  burnishing  or  polishing.  It  is  possible, 
howeyer,  by  adding  to  the  plating-bath  a  small  quantity  of  bisulphide 
of  earbon^  to  obtain  deposits  of  silyer  which  are  bright  instead  of  duU, 
for  the  disooyery  of  which  important  impioyement  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  W.  Milward,  of  Birmingham,  who  made  the  disooyery  in  the  fol- 
lowing way : — He  had  obseryed  that  when  wax  moulds  for  electro- 
typing,  which  had  been  coated  with  a  film  of  phosphorus  by  applying 
a  solution  of  that  substance  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  were  put  into  the 
cyanide  plating  solution  to  reoeiye  a  deposit  of  silyer,  that  other 
articles — as  spoons  and  forks,  for  example— silyered  in  the  same  solu- 
tion, assumed  a  brightness  more  or  less  uniform,  sometimes  extending 
all  oyer  the  artddes,  and  at  others  occurring  in  streaks  and  patches. 
This  led  him  to  try  the  effect  of  adding  bisulphide  of  carbon  alone  to 
the  plating  solution,  which  produced  yery  satisfactory  results.  The 
improyement  was  worked  as  a  secret  for  some  time,  but  eyentually 
leaked  out,  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Milward  and  a  person  named 
Lyons  (who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  secret]  took  out  a  patent 
in  March,  1847,  for  bright  silyer  deposition  by  adding  <' compounds 
of  sulphur  and  carbon,'*  bisulphide  of  carbon  being  preferred.  Erom 
that  time  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  has  been  constantly  employed 
for  producing  bright  deposits  of  silyer. 

To  make  up  the  solution  for  ''bright  plating,"  the  following 
methods  are  adopted :  i.  '*  6  ounces  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  are  put 
into  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  I  gallon  of  the  usual  plating  solution 
added  to  it ;  the  mixture  is  first  to  be  well  shaken,  and  then  set  aside 
for  24  hours.  2  ounces  of  the  resulting  solution  are  then  added  to 
eyery  20  gallons  of  ordinary  plating  solution  in  the  yat,  and  the  whole 
stin«d  together ;  this  proportion  must  be  added  eyery  day,  on  account 
of  the  loss  by  eyaporation,  but  where  the  mixture  has  been  made 
seyeral  days,  less  than  this  may  be  used  at  a  time.  This  proportion 
giyes  a  bright  deposit,  but  by  adding  a  larger  amount  a  dead  surface 
may  be  obtained,  yery  different  to  the  ordinary  dead  surface.'* 
2.  Goro  giyes  the  foUowing  method  of  preparing  the  solution  for 
bright  deposition:  ''Take  i  quart  of  ordinary  silyer-plating  liquid, 
old  liquid  by  preference,  containing  2  pounds  of  cyanide  per  gallon, 
add  to  it  4  ounces  of  liquid  ammonia,  4  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and 
two  of  ether,  and  shake  occasionally.  After  it  has  stood  for  24  hours, 
add  2  ounces  of  the  supernatant  liquid  to  20  gallons  of  ordinary  silver- 
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plating  Boluiaon,  with  gentle  stiiTing,  erery  alternate  day.  Or  add  it 
every  day,  during  the  morning  in  simuner,  and  evening  in  wintez^. 
Bat  in  every  case  it  is  highly  important  to  add  th^  least  possible  quantity 
to  produce  the  effect^  for  a  greater  nnmber  of  plating  solutions  have 
been  spoiled  by  an  addition  of  excess  of  brightening  liquid  than  by  all 
other  causes  put  together.  If  too  much  ' '  bright ' '  is  added,  the  plated 
articles  become  of  a  brown  colour,  and  frequently  spotted.  The  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  mixture  gradually  becomes  nearly  black.  It  may  stand 
an  indefinite  length  of  tune,  and  as  often  as  2  ounces  of  the  supernatant 
liquid  is  taken  out,  an  equal  volume  of  old  plating  solution,  stit>ng  in 
cyanide,  or  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  alone,  should  be  added ;  this 
gradually  decreases  its  blackness,  and  also  prevents  it  producing  a  pre- 
cipitate when  added  to  the  solution  in  the  vat." 

A  very  simple  way  to  prepare  the  brightening  solution  is  to  put 
from  2  to  3  ounces  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  an  ordinary  '^  Winches- 
ter "  bottle,  which  holds  rather  more  than  half  a  g^on.  Now  add 
to  this  about  3  pints  of  old  silver  solution,  and  shake  the  bottle  well 
for  a  minute  or  so ;  lastly,  nearly  fill  the  bottle  with  a  strong  solution 
of  cyanide,  shake  weQ  as  before,  and  set  aside  for  at  least  24  hours. 
Add  about  2  ounces  (not  more)  of  the  '* bright"  liquor,  without 
shaking  the  bottle,  to  each  20  gallons  of  solution  in  the  plating  vat. 
Even  at  the  risk  of  a  little  loss  from  evaporation,  it  is  best  to  add  the 
brightening  liquor  to  the  bath  the  last  thing  in  the  evening,  when 
the  solution  should  be  well  stirred  so  as  to  thoroughly  diffuse  the 
added  liquor.  The  night's  repose  will  leave  the  bath  in  good  working 
order  for  the  following  morning. 

Other  substances  besides  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  have  been  used, 
or  rather  recommended,  for  producing  a  bright  deposit  of  silver,  but 
up  to  the  present  no  really  successful  substitute  has  been  practically 
adopted.  Amongst  other  compounds  which  have  been  suggested,  ore 
a  solution  of  iodine  and  gutta-percha  in  chloroform,  which  is  said  to 
have  a  more  permanent  effect  than  the  bisulphide  ;  carbonate,  and  acid 
carbonate  of  potassium,  i^  ounce  of  each,  added  once  every  nine  or 
ten  days  to  a  plating  solution  containing  12  ounces  of  cyanide  and 
3}  ounces  of  silver  per  gallon.  According  to  Plants,  bright  silver 
deposits  may  be  obtained  by  adding  a  little  sulphide  of  silver  to  the 
plating  solution. 

Although  the  solution  for  ''bright  plating  "  is  useful  for  some  pur- 
poses, it  is  not  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  cyanide  of 
sQver  bath  for  the  general  purposes  of  electro-plating.  For  articles 
which  have  deep  hollows  and  interstices  which  cannot  be  burnished 
without  considerable  difficulty,  and  for  the  insidee  of  tea  and  coffee- 
pots, and  articles  of  a  similar  description,  which  are  required  to  be 
bright,  but  which  cannot  be  rendered  so  by  mechanical  methods,  a 
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digbtooatingof  brifi^htsilTorisftiLadTantage.  A  batii  of  brigkleDiiig 
'•olntion  18  usually  leept  for  tiiis  purpose,  in  wbich  tbe  artioles,  after 
bag-  plated  in  the  ordinazy  way,  are  immened  for  a  abort  time,  hy 
wUob  they  leoaiTe  a  saperfioial  ooatang  of  the  fari^^  deposit.  In  the 
«<  bright  flolaiion "  the  artiolee  first  beoosne  bright  at  their  lower 
Borfaoe,  the  effect  gradually  spreading  upward,  nntil  in  a  short 
time  they  become  bright  all  over,  when  they  are  removed  from  the 
bath  and  immediately  immetaed  in  bailing  water,  otherwise  the  silver 
would  qnioUy  aasome  a  dark  ooloor. 

Ion  toy  ***ir*^  tBmanlOB. — Ai4a«l<M  of  brass  and  oopper 
become  coated  with  a  film  of  silver,  without  the  aid  of  the 
battery  ecorent,  in  tolerably  strong  sdhitions  of  the  doable  cyanide  of 
sLlyer  and  potassium ;  the  deposit,  however,  is  not  of  such  a  degree  of 
wfaitBuees  as  to  be  of  any  pcaotioal  oae.  Other  solutions  of  silver  are 
tberafore  emplojred  when  it  is  desired  to  give  a  slight  coating  of  this 
metal  to  smidl  brass  or  copper  work  which  will  present  the  necessary 
brilliant  white  ook>ur.  Silver  may  also  be  deposited  upon  these 
sarfaoes  by  means  of  a  paste  of  ohloride  of  silver,  to  which  common 
salt  or  cream  of  tartar  is  added.  The  following  prooaMes  are  those 
most  generally  adopted : — 

^vntttning  .Aortlelaa  to|r  fliBpl*  lMiMsaisioB«'— For  small  brass 
and  oopper  articles,  as  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  ooffin-nails,  &o., 
iilvering  by  simple  immersion  is  employed ;  and  in  order  to  produce 
the  best  possible  effect,  the  solution  bath  should  not  only  be  prepared 
with  care,  but  kept  as  free  as  possible  from  oontamination  by  other 
substances.  To  prepare  a  bath  for  this  purpose,  a  given  quantity  of 
flae  grain  silver  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  The  solution  of  nitsate  of 
sQver  thus  formed  is  added  to  a  large  quantity  of  water,  a  strong 
solution  of  common  salt  is  then  poured  in,  which  predpitatee  chloride 
of  silver  in  the  form  of  a  dense  white  precipitate.  When  the  whole 
of  the  silver  is  thrown  down  (which  may  be  ascertained  by  adding  a 
drop  or  two  of  hydroohkrio  acid  or  solution  of  sslt  to  the  clear  liquor) 
the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  subside,  after  which  the  supernatant 
liquor  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  the  preoipitate  washed  several  times. 
Hie  last  rinsing  water  should  be  tested  with  litaras  paper,  when,  if 
there  be  the  least  trace  of  add,  further  washing  must  be  given.  The 
precipitate,  which  is  very  readily  acted  upon  by  sunlight,  should  be 
prepared  in  a  dull  light,  or  by  gaslight,  and,  if  not  required  for  imme- 
use,  it  should  be  bottied  and  kept  in  a  dark  cupboard.  The 
of  silver  is  to  be  mixed  with  at  least  an  equal  weight  of  bi- 
tartrate  of  potassa  (cream  of  tartar),  and  only  sofBoient  water  added 
to  form  a  pasty  mass  of  the  consistency  of  cream.  In  this  miztare 
the  articles,  having  been  deviously  deaned  or  dipped,  are  imuwised, 
and  stirred  about  until  they  are  sufficiently  white,  i^»n  they  are  to 
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be  rinfled  in  hot-wster,  and  shaken  up  with  boxwood  sairduai.  Hhme 
pnpanAhma  axe  alao  used  for  silTaring  dook-iaoea,  tfaeniioiiieter  and 
baranetor  aoalea,  and  other  brass  and  copper  artidee,  bj  bsamg  mbbed 
over  Ute  surface  to  be  whitened  with  a  oork. 

AnothfT  ohloiride  of  silTer  paste,  for  whitening  articles  of  boaas  or 
copper,  may  be  made  by  taking  ohloride  of  ailTer  and  prepared  ehalk, 
of  each  one  part,  oommon  salt  i^  part,  and  pearlash  3  parts,  made 
into  a  paste,  as  before.  A  third  mixtore  is  prepared  hy  taking 
ddorido  of  silver  i  part,  cream  of  tarter  at  least  80  parte,  to  whiah  is 
sometimes  added  about  80  parte  of  oommon  salt.  The  whole  are 
dissolved  in  boiling  water.  This  solution  aoqnires  a  gieeoish  tint, 
from  the  presence  of  copper,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  silTer  in  the 
liquid.  In  using  this  solution  the  articles  are  introduced  bj  means  of 
a  perforated  basket,  which  is  biiaklj  stined  about  in  the  hot  liquid 
until  uniformly  white.  Some  operators  modify  the  abore  solution  by 
adding  common  salt,  Glauber's  salt,  coROSiTe  sublimate,  caustic  lime, 
Ac.,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  adrantage  is  dexiyed  therafram. 

A  process,  which  is  to  be  applied  cold,  was  proposed  by  Bosaleor, 
and  seems  to  haye  worked  exceedingly  well  in  his  experienced  hands. 
A  solution  of  the  double  sulphite  of  silver  is  formed  in  the  following 
way :  Four  parte  of  soda  crystals  are  dissolved  in  five  parte  of  distilled 
water,  solphurous  add  gas  (prepared  by  heating  in  a  glass  retort 
Strang  oil  of  vitriol  with  some  small  pieces  of  copper  wire)  is  then 
passed  through  the  liquid,  by  allowing  it  to  bubble  through  mercury 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vesed,  to  prevent  the  exit  tube  from  becoming 
clogged  with  crystals;  the  gaa  is  allowed  to  pass  until  the  fluid 
le-diasolves  the  crystals  of  bicarbonate,  and  dightiy  reddens  blue 
Utmus  paper.  It  is  then  allowed  to  repose  for  twenty -four  hours,  so 
that  some  of  the  bisulphite  of  sodium  formed  may  orystaUise.  The 
liquid  portion  is  then  to  be  poured  off,  and  stirred  briskly  to  expd  the 
carbonic  acid.  If  alkaline  to  test  paper,  more  sulphuric  acid  g^ 
must  be  added ;  or  if  acid,  a  little  more  carbonate  of  soda.  After  wdl 
stirring,  the  solution  diould  only  turn  blue  litmus  paper  violet,  or  at 
most  dightiy  red.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  now  to  be  added 
to  the  above  liquid,  with  starring,  until  the  predpitete  at  first  produced 
begins  to  dissolve  dowly,  when  the  bath  is  ready  for  use.  The  solution 
thus  prepared  is  said  to  be  always  ready  for  work,  and  **  produces, 
quite  instantaneoudy,  a  magnificent  silvering  upon  copper,  bronze,  or 
brass  artides  which  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  passed  through 
a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury,  although  this  is 
not  abeolutdy  necessary."  To  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  bath  fresh 
additions  of  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  made  from  time  to  time,  and 
after  awhile  some  bisulphite  of  soda  must  also  be  added.  In  working 
this  bath  the  sdution  is  placed  in  a  copper  vessd,  whidi  also  reodves 
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a  deposit  of  silTer.  Boselenr  states  that  he  used  this  bath  for  fire 
years,  during  which  period  he  daily  silvered  **  as  many  articles  as  a 
man  could  conveniently  carry."  He  also  states  that,  without  the  aid 
of  a  separate  current,  Ihe  deposit  from  this  solution  may  become  nearly 
as  thick  as  desired,  and  in  direct  ratio  to  the  time  of  immersion. 

Wldtonlos  BraM  Clook'lMala,  *c,  with  tlia  Pastte.— For  this 
purpose  chloride  of  silver  and  cream  of  tartar,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  common  salt,  is  made  into  a  paste,  as  before  described,  and 
this  should  be  well  triturated  in  a  mortar  until  it  is  impalpable  to  the 
touch.  The  paste  is  then  spread,  a  littie  at  a  time,  upon  the  brass 
surface— <which  may  be  a  clock-face  or  thermometer-scale,  for  instance 
— and  nibbed  upon  the  metal  surface  with  a  piece  of  soft  cork,  or 
.<<  velvet "  cork  as  it  is  called.  By  thus  working  the  silver  paste  over 
the  metal  it  soon  becomes  silvered,  and  a  coating  of  sufBcient  thickness 
for  its  purpose  obtained  in  a  very  short  time,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  object.  When  the  silvering  is  complete  the  article  is  to  be  rinsed 
and  dried  in  the  hot  sawdust.  Although  a  very  slight  film  of  sQver 
only  is  obtained  in  this  way,  its  somewhat  dull  tone  is  specially  ap- 
plicable to  barometer  and  galvanometer  scales,  dock-dials,  and  objects 
of  a  similar  nature,  and,  as  far  as  its  non-liability  to  tarnish  is  oon- 
oomed,  it  may  be  considered  superior  to  all  other  methods  of  silvering. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
1  EUgXTTBO-DEPOSmON  OF  SILVER  (eontimi&d). 

Piepantion  of  New  Work  for  the  Bath.  —Qaiddng  Solatioiu,  or  Mercury 
Dips.— Potash  Bath.— Acid  Dips.— Dipping.— Spoon  and  Fork  Work.— 
Wiring  the  Work. — ^Arrangement  of  the  Plating  Bath. — Plating  Battery. 
— Motion  given  to  Articles  while  in  the  Bath. — Cmet  Stands,  Ac. — ^Tea 
and  Coffee  Services. — Scratch-brushing. 

Fr«p«ratloii  of  H«w  Work  tor  tlio  Bath. — In  order  to  inBore 
a  perfect  adhesion  of  the  sUver  deposit  to  the  surface  of  the  article 
coated,  or  plated,  as  it  is  erroneonaly  termed,  with  this  or  any  other 
metal,  the  most  important  consideration  is  aiaolute  eleanl%ne$s.  By  this 
term  we  do  not  mean  that  the  article  should  be  merely  clean  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  that  it  must  be  what  is  termed  ehemieally  clean, 
that  is,  perfectly  and  absolutely  free  from  any  substance  which  would 
prevent  the  silver  from  attaching  itself  firmly  to  the  metal  to  be  ooated. 
As  evidence  of  the  extreme  delicacy  which  it  is  necessary  to  observe  in 
this  respect,  we  may  mention  that  if,  after  an  article  (say  a  German 
silver  spoon,  for  example)  has  been  well  scoured  with  powdered 
pumice  and  water,  it  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  even  for  a  few 
seconds,  it  becomes  coated  vnth  a  alight  film  of  oxide— H)wing  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  copper  (a  constituent  part  of  Greiman  silver) 
attracts  oxygen  from  the  air  ;  this  effect  is  still  more  marked  in  the 
case  of  articles  made  from  copper  and  brass.  Now,  this  slight  and 
almost  imperceptible  film  is  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  perfect  contact 
between  the  deposited  metal  and  that  of  which  the  article  is  composed. 
This  fact,  in  the  early  days  of  electro-plating,  created  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  for  it  was  found  that  the  work,  after  being  silvered,  was  very 
liable  to  strip  under  the  pressure  of  the  burnisher.  To  overcome  the 
difficulty,  and  to  secure  a  perfect  adhesion  of  the  two  metals,  a  third 
metal — ^mercury  or  quicksilver — ^which  has  the  power  of  alloying  itself 
with  silver,  g^Id,  G^erman  silver,  copper,  and  brass,  was  employed,  and 
though  the  author  for  many  years  obtained  most  successful  and  per- 
f eotiy  adherent  deposits  of  silver  without  its  aid,  the  process  of 
quiekinff  was,  and  still  is,  practised  by  the  whole  of  the  electro-plating 
trade.  The  silver  solution  which  t}ie  author  employed,  however,  and 
which  is  described  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  was  differently  prepared 
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to  those  ozdinaiily  adopted  hy  the  trade.  Since  the  x^ooees  of 
<<  quioking  "  is  generallj  adopted,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  desoribe  it  in 
detail. 

Qnlnlring  Botattons,  or  BBcreiiiy  Dips. — ^This  term  is  applied,  aa 
before  hinted,  to  ooating  articles  made  of  brass,  copper,  or  German 
sQyer — the  metals  most  nsuallj  subjected  to  the  process  of  eltetro- 
plating — ^with  a  thin  film  of  qoicksQyer,  which  may  be  effected  by 
eiUier  of  the  following  solutions : — Nitrate  of  Mercury  Dip. — ^Put  an 
ounce  of  mercury  into  a  glass  flask,  and  pour  in  an  ounce  of  pure 
niino  aoid  diluted  with  three  timee  its  bulk  of  distilled  water ;  if, 
when  the  nhflmical  action  ceases,  a  small  amount  of  undissolyed  mercury 
ramains,  add  a  little  more  acid,  applying  gentle  heat,  until  the  whole 
is  diasolved.  The  solution  is  then  to  be  poured  into  about  i  gallon  of 
water,  and  well  mixed  by  stirring.  It  is  then  ready  for  use,  and  is 
termed  the  quxeking  tolution^  or  mercury  dip.  Articles  of  brass,  copper, 
or  Gterman  silyer  dipped  into  this  solution  at  once  become  coated  with 
a  thin  bright  film  of  mercury. 

Oyamde  vf  Mercury  Dip. — ^Diasolye  one  ounce  of  merouiy  as  beloro, 
and  diluto  the  solution  with  about  i  quart  of  distilled  water.  Now 
take  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  add  this  gradually, 
starring  after  each  addition,  until  the  whole  of  Uie  meroozy  is 
precipitated,  which  may  be  determined  by  dipping  a  glass  rod  in  the 
cyanide  solution,  and  applying  it  to  tiie  dear  liquor  after  Uie 
preoipttato  has  subaded  a  Utde,  when,  if  no  further  effect  is  produoed, 
the  precipitation  is  complete.  The  liquor  is  next  to  be  separated  by 
filtration.  When  all  the  liquor  has  passed  through  Uie  filter,  a  little 
water  is  to  be  poured  on  to  the  mass,  and  when  this  has  thoroughly 
drained  off,  the  precipitate  is  to  be  placed  in  a  glass  or  stonewaze 
▼eesel,  and  strong  solution  of  cyanide  added,  with  constant  stirring, 
until  it  is  all  dissolved,  when  a  small  excess  of  the  cyanide  solutbn  is 
to  be  added,  as  also  sufficient  water  to  make  up  one  gallon  of  solution. 

Another  mercury  dip  is  made  by  dissolring  red  precipitate  (red  oxide 
of  mercury)  in  a  solution  of  cyanide,  afterwards  diluted  with  water. 

Bemitrate  of  Mercury  Solutum.^-TinB  solution  is  composed  of — 

Pemitrate  of  mercury i  part 

Snlphuric  acid a  partk 

Water looo     „ 

A  Tory  gfood  mercury  dip  may  be  made  by  simply  dissohring  two 
oQOoes  of  mercury  in  two  ounces  of  nitric  acid,  without  the  aid  of  heat ; 
the  solution  thus  formed  is  to  be  diluted  with  about  three  gallons  of 
water. 

Th^qnioking  bath  should  oontain  just  so  mnoh  menmry  in  solatum 
a  will  render  a  dean  copper  snzfaoe  white  almost  immiwiiately  after 
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;  Uihesoliitionbetoottioagyor  tooaoid(wlien^iiiilnte 
of  waoNmry  flolntioxi  is  used),  or  If  tlie  BolaUon  has  beoome  nearlj 
<irh>mtod  by  aae,  yfhea  oopper  is  dipped  it  may  tom  Utiek  or  dark 
oolviifed  Jnstead  of  -wldte,  in  which  case  the  qniokiBg'  bath  must  be 
notified,  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  an  adhenotooating 
of  silver  npon  the  article  Umiud  in  it.  As  a  role,  the  aztioles  merely 
require  to  beoome  pexfeetly  aadnmfotmly  white  from  the  coating  of 
msseury,  bat  the  praotioe  is  to  giye  a  stronger  film  to  work  which  is 
nqiiiiedto  reoeiTe  astoat  deposit  of  silver,  or  gold,  as  the  case  maybe. 
When  the  meronzy  dip  becomes  nearly  ezhansted  and  the  meKearial 
coating,  in  consequence,  becomes  dark  colomed,  the  liquor  dweld  be 
ifaiown  away  and  replaced  by  a  new  solution,  which  is  considefed 
better  than  strengthening  the  old  liquor ;  indeed,  the  small  amonnt  of 
mercnry  which  remains  in  the  bath  after  having  been  freely  used  is  of 
BO  little  consideration,  that  the  Hqaormay  be  cast  as&de  withoat  sacri- 
fioe  the  moment  it  giree  eridence  of  weakness  by  the  dark  appeamnce 
of  tibe  work  instead   of   the  characteristic  brighteeas  of  metallic 


It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  quantity  of  concentrated  mercurial  solu- 
twn  always  in  stock,  so  that  when  a  bath  becomes  exhausted  it  may 
be  lenewed  in  a  few  minutes  by  amply  throwing  away  the  old  liquor 
and  adding  the  due  proportions  of  strong  solution  and  water  to  make 
npafreah<<dip." 

Votnii  Batli. — ^To  vemoye  greasy  matter  communioated  to  the  work 
by  the  polishing  process,  all  articles  to  be  plated  must  first  be  steeped 
for  a  short  time  in  a  hot  solution  of  caustic  potash,  for  which  purpose 
about  half  a  pound  of  Ameiican  potash  is  diasolyed  in  each  gallon  of 
water  required  to  make  up  a  bath,  and  as  this  solution  becomes  ex- 
haosted  by  use  it  must  reoeiye  an  addition  of  the  caustic  alkali.  The 
wuriunan  may  readily  determine  when  the  solution  has  lost  its  aotiye 
prupart^  by  simply  dipping  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  the  solution  and 
applying  it  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  when,  if  it  fails  to  tingle  or 
'*  hiie  "  the  tongue,  the  sohiAion  has  lost  itsoanstio  pooperty,  and  may 
either  be  thrown  away  or  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  more  oaastio 
potash.  When  the  bath  has  been  once  or  twice  reviyed  in  this  way 
it  is  better  to  discard  it  altogether,  when  inactiye,  than  to  reyiye  it. 
Indeed,  when  we  consider  that  the  object  of  the  caustic  alkali  is  to 
conyert  the  greasy  matters  on  the  work  into  soap,  by  which  they 
beoome  sdluUe  and  easily  remoyed  by  brushing,  it  will  be  appaient 
that  the  bath  can  only  be  etf  ectiye  so  long  as  the  ctmiti^Uy  of  thd 
aUcalt  remains.  Many  persons,  from  ignoranoe  of  tiiis  matter,  ka/e 
frequentiy  used  their  potash  baths  long  after  they  haye  h^^thsir 
aotiyity,  and  as  a  natural  oensequence  the  work  has  come  out  0^.  such 
batha nearly  in  the  same  state  as  they  entared  it,  gnMy  aaddii^. 
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Those  wbo  cannot  oonveniently  obtain  oanfitac  potash  (American  potash, 
for  example)  may  readily  prepare  it  as  follows :  Obtain  a  few.  lumps 
of  fresh  lime  and  slake  them  by  ponring  water  over  them,  and  then 
oovering  them  with  a  doth ;  soon  after,  the  lime  will  fall  into  a  powder, 
which  must  be  made  into  mUk  of  lime,  as  it  is  called,  by  mixing  it  with 
water  to  the  consistence  of  milk  or  cream.  A  solution  of  pearlash  is 
then  xnade  in  boiling  water,  to  which  is  added  the  cream  of  lime,  and 
the  mixture  is  to  be  boiled  for  at  least  an  hour,  in  an  iron  vesseL 
About  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  pearlash  to  each  gallon 
should  be  employed,  and  about  one-fourth  less  lime  than  potash.  If 
the  solution  is  thoroughly  eauatieited,  no  efferrescence  will  occur  in  the 
liquor  if  a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, effervescence  takes  place  on  the  addition  of  the  acid,  the  boiling 
must  be  continued. 

Add  IMps. — In  the  preparation  of  certain  kinds  of  work,  acid  solu- 
tions or  mixtures  are  employed  which  may  be  advantageously  men- 
tioned in  this  phuie.  It  is  wdl  to  state,  however,  that  after  dipping  the 
work  in  acid  solutions  it  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  in  clean  water,  since 

the  addition  of  even  small  quantities  of  add  to  the 
alkaline  plating  or  gilding  baths  would  seriously 
injure  these  solutions.  Indeed,  cardess  and  im- 
perfect rinsing  must  always  be  avoided  in  all  de- 
podting  operations,  otherwise  the  baths  will  soon 
become  deteriorated ;  the  rinsing  waters  should 
be  frequentiy  changed,  and  the  workman  taught 
that  in  this  item  of  his  labour  his  motto  diould 
be  "water  no  object." 
p.     g  Nitric  Aeid  Dip. — ^This  is  frequentiy  used  for 

dipping  copper,  brass,  and  Qerman  silver  work, 
and  is  the  ordinary  aquafortis  of  commerce,  or  fuming  nitric  add  {nitrotu 
add).  Stoneware  jug^  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  82  are  used  for 
conveying  strong  adds.  A  dipping  add,  composed  as  follows,  is  also 
much  used  for  producing  a  bright  and  dean  surface  upon  certain 
classes  of  work : — 

Nitric  acid,  commercial  (by  measure)  .        .       .    i  part. 

Sulphuric  add 2  parts. 

Water 2    „ 

To  this  mixture  some  persons  add  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  others 

"fL  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potassa  (nitre). 

'\^*JHjpfor  Bright  Lustre. — ^To  give  a  bright  appearance  to  copper,  &c., 
1iii^"fo^wing  mixture  may  be  employed : — Old  aquafortis,  or  nitric 
adSft-^p  which  has  been  much  used,  i  part ;  water,  2  parte ;  muriatic 
add,  6  parts.    The  articles  are  immersed  in  this  solution  for  a  few 
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miimteB,  when  tibey  are  to  be  briskly  shaken  in  oleaa  oold  water,  and 
if  not  sofBciently  bright  must  be  dipped  again.  If  they  beoome 
oorered  with  a  dirty  deposit,  the  articles  should  be  soonzed  with  pnxnioe 
and  water,  then  immersed  in  the  dip  for  a  short  time  and  again  rinsed. 
Another  method  is  to  first  dip  the  articles  in  a  weak  piekle,  formed  by 
dUating  old  and  nearly  ezhansted  nitric  acid  dip  with  water  for  a  few 
minntes,  after  which  they  are  to  be  dipped  in  the  same  old  add  dip  in 
itB  nndUuted  condition,  and  finally  in  strong  aquafortis  for  a  moment ; 
they  are  next  to  be  weU  rinsed  in  seyeral  waters. 

JDip  for  Lead  Luttre, — ^To  produce  a  dead  or  matted  surface  upon 
copper,  brass,  or  German  sUver  work,  the  following  mixture  is  used : — 


Brown,  or  fuming  aquafortis  (by  measura) 
OUof7itriol 


2partB. 
I  part 


To  the  above  mixture  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt  is  added.  The 
articles  are  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  in  the  dip,  after  which 
they  are  withdrawn  and  promptly  dipped  in  the  preceding  liquid  and 
immediately  well  rinsed. 

Bespecting  old  aquafortis  dips,  Qore  says  these  may  be  '<  reriyed  to 
a  certain  extent  by  addition  of  oil  of  -vitriol  and  common  salt ;  the  sul- 
phuric acid  decomposes  the  nitrate  of  copper  in  it,  and  also  the  common 
salt,  and  sets  free  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  form  at  the  bottom 
of  the  liquid.  All  the  nitric  acid  may  be  utilised  in 
this  manner."  This  is  perfectiy  true,  but  as  a  rule 
acid  "dips"  which  have  become  exhausted  seldom 
produce  the  required  brilliancy  or  tone  of  colour  (when 
that  is  an  object),  eren  if  strengthened  by  fresh  ad- 
ditions of  the  concentrated  acids  with  which  they  were 
first  prepared.  Zinc,  tin,  and  lead,  as  also  organic 
matter,  generally  find  their  way  into  these  dips,  and 
more  or  less  interfere  with  the  direct  action  of  the 
nitric  add. 

IMppInc; — ^The  article  to  be  dipped  should  be  sus- 
pended by  a  wire  of  the  same  metal,  or  by  a  wire 
ooTered  with  gutta-percha  or  india-rubber  tubing, 
and  after  a  moment's  immersion  in  the  add  solution, 
promptiy  plunged  into  dean  cold  water;  if  the  desired 
effect — a  brighter  a  dead  lustre — ^is  not  fully  pro- 
duced by  the  first  dip,  the  artide  must  be  again  dipped  for  a 
moment  and  again  rinsed.  In  order  to  remoye  the  add  effectu- 
ally, seyeral  washing  voosoIb  should  be  at  hand,  into  each  of  which 
the  article  is  plunged  consecutiydy,  but  the  last  rinsing  water, 
more  especially,  should  be  renewed  frequentiy.    When  a  number  of 


Fig.  83. 
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small  artioles  requize  to  be  dipped,  €hi9y  may  be  sniqieBded  from  a 
wire,  looped  up  as  in  Fig.  83,  or  they  may  be  placed  in  a  per- 
forated etanewaie  basket  (Fig,  84),  pioTided  with  a  handle  of  ilie 
same  material.  Ilieee  perforated  baskets  axe  speoiallj  maaMilBO- 
tnred  at  the  potteries  for  acid  dippings  and  other  purposes,  and  if 
carciallj  tieated  wfll  last  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  basket  oon- 
taining  the  artiolas  to  be  dipped  is  phmged  into  the  dipping  add,  and 
moved  brisUy  abont^  so  as  to  expose  erery  soilBce  of  the  metsl  to  the 
aetion  of  the  acid ;  as  the  yessel  is  raised  the  liquid  escapes  thsongh 
ihe  pfffocations,  and  after  a  brisk  g^»»fc»»g  the  basket  audits  eonteftts 


Fig.  84. 


Fig.  85. 


are  phmged  into  the  first  -washing  water,  in  whioh  it  is  again  -rigoiir- 
ondy  shaken,  to  wash  away  the  acid  as  fax  as  possible ;  it  ia  then 
treated  in  the  same  way  in  at  least  two  more  rinsing  waters.  Hie 
dipped  artides  are  then  to  be  thrown  into  a  weak  eolation  of  cmde 
bitartrate  of  potash,  called  arffol,  to  prevent  them  from  benomlng 
oxidised  or  tarnished.  From  thia  liquid  they  are  remored  aa  required, 
and  again  rinsed  before  being  quioked  and  plated.  For  dipping  pur- 
poses, stoneware  and  gutta-peroha  bowls  (Fig.  85)  are  also  used,  and 
sometimes  platinmn  wire  trays,  supported  by  a  hook,  as  in  F%.  87, 
are  employed  for  very  small  artieleB^    Hooks  of  the  same  kind,  bat  in 


U 


Fig.  86. 


various  forms,  are  likewise  used  fox  BapporLiug  various  pieeea  <if  vroak 
during  the  dipping  operations.    One  of  these  is  shown  in  Fig.  86. 

Qpoon  and  To^k  Wcuilu — ^In  large  estaUiafaments  this  daaa  of 
work  may  be  said  to  held  the  leading  position,  ainoe,  nr  nrHoloo  of 
domestio  utility,  the  spoon  and  fork  axe  things  of  almnafe  'uaiwHml 
requirement.  As  in  all  other  kinds  of  eleotro*plated  waw  and  w« 
may  add  everything  else  under  the  sim,--4he  silvering,  orplating,  is 
accomplished  accarding  to  the  requirement  of  the  oostomw  and  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  work  when  done.  In  otiier  words,  the  aetoal 
depoaii-of  silvar  whioh  each  article  reoei^weB  depends  upon  whedier  it 
is  JTiteiisd  to  wmr  w$ttf  oc  nMcely  reqaJred  to^sM.    Inthafonmr 
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oaie,  it  is  vmial  for  the  onstomer  to  weigh  the  spooxia  aad  f orkB  belom 
he  sandB  them  to  the  plater,  and  again  on  their  retam,  and  he  pays  ao 
rnneh  per  onnoe  for  the  aUyer  deposited,  allowing  a  moderate  disoouit 
from  the  original  weight  to  oover  any  loss  which  may  be  sostained  in 
prepaong  the  work  for  the  plating  bath.    When  the  goods,  howvYier, 


Fig.  87. 

are  marely  required  to  look.  *' marketable,"  the  amoimt  of  fdhwr 
deposited  upon  such  a  dass  of  work  often  ranges  from  little  or  nothing 
to  less,  if  possible. 

Wiring  thg  Work. — Spoons  and  forks  are  first  vfir§d,  aa  it  is 
teemed.  For  this  pospose  oopperwire  is  eat  into  lengths  of  about 
la  inbhes.  A  length  of  the  wire  is  coiled  once  round  the  shank  or  narrow 
part  of  the  artiole,  and  secured  by  twisting  it  seyeral  times ;  the  loop 
thus  fanned  should  be  quite  loose^  so  that  the  position  of  the  spoon  or 
fork  may  be  easily  rerersed  or  shifted  while  in  the  plating  Tat,  to 
equalise  the  deposit,  and  to  allow  the  parts  where  the  wire  has  been 
in  contaet  to  become  coated  with  silver.  The  copper  wire  used  for 
*' slinging"  is  usually  about  No.  20  B.W.G.  (Birmingham  Wire 
Gauge),  which  is  the  gauge  most  generally  adopted  in  this  country. 
Tlie  spoons,  &o.,  are  next  plaoed  in  iiyd  luyt  potash  bath,  where  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  for  a  short  time,  when 
they  are  remored,  a  few  at  a  time,  and 
rinsed  in  cold  water.  They  are  next  to  bo 
brushed  or  scoured  all  oyer  with  fine 
puBiee-powder  moisteiied  with  water,  and 
then  thrown  into  clean  water,  where  they  p.    g^ 

remain  until  a  sniBflient  number  have 
been  scoured,  when  these  are  taken  out  by  their  wires  and  im* 
maned  in  the  quieking  solution,  which,  for  spoon  work,  may  eon* 
Yeniently  be  in  a  shallow  oval  pan  of  the  foon  shown  in  vig,  8S. 
After  remaining  in  the  quioldng  bath  a  short  time,  they  are 
and  if  suffideuily  guiektd,  and  uniformly  bright  like 
Iver,  they  axe  rinsed  in  water  aadat  once  suspended  in  the 
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plating  tank,  as  dose  together  as  possible  without  tonohing.  When 
the  bath  is  filled  with  work,  the  spoons  or  forks  should  be  turned 
upside  down  bj  slipping  the  shank  through  the  loop ;  and  the  work- 
man who  does  this  must  be  yery  careful  to  handle  them  as  little  as 
possible,  and  only  to  grip  them  with  the  fingers  by  the  edge»,  which 
an  experienced  plater  will  do  with  great  smartness,  and  with  very 
trifling  contact  with  his  fingers.  The  objects  of  thus  changing  the 
position  of  the  work  are  twofold,  namely,  to  allow  the  toire  mark  to 
become  coated  with  silyer,  and  to  equalise  the  deposit,  which  always 
takes  place  more  energetically  at  the  lower  end  of  the  article  while  in 
the  bath.  This  system  of  shifting  should  be  repeatedly  effected  until 
the  required  deposit  is  obtained.  When  shifting  the  spoons,  &c.,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  raise  Uie  straight  portion  of  the  suspending 
wire  which  is  above  the  solution  with  one  hand,  which  brings,  say,  the 
handle  of  the  spoon,  out  of  the  solution ;  if  this  be  now  gripped 
between  the  finger  and  Uiumb  of  the  other  hand  at  its  edges,  and 
raised  until  the  bowl  end  touches  the  loop,  by  simply  taming  the 
spoon  round  its  bowl  will  be  uppermost,  in  which  position  the  article 
is  carefully  but  quickly  lowered  into  the  bath  again. 

Another  method  of  suspending  spoons  and  forks  in  the  plating  bath 
is  the  following :  Copper  wire,  about  the  thickness  of  ordinary  bell 
^_^  wire,  is  cut  up  into  suitable  lengths,  and  which  will  depend 

upon  the  distance  between  the  neg^tiye  oonducting-rod  and 
the  surface  of  the  silyer  solution.  These  wires  are  next  to 
be  bent  into  the  form  of  a  hook  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other 
end  is  formed  a  loop,  as  in  Fig.  89,  leaving  an  opening 
through  which  the  shank  of  a  spoon  or  fork  may  pass  into 
the  ring  or  loop  and  be  supported  by  it.  To  prevent  the 
silver  from  being  deposited  upon  the  vertical  portion  of 
^J  the  wire,  where  it  would  be  useless  and  unnecessary,  this 

^^^^  portion  of  the  wire  should  be  protected  by  means  of  glass, 
IHg.  89.  gutta-percha,  or  vulcanised  india-rubber  tubing,  which  is 
slipped  over  the  wire  before  the  upper  hook  is  formed. 
After  being  some  time  in  use,  the  lower  ring  becomes  thickly  coated 
with  a  crystalline  deposit  of  pure  sQver,  when  these  wires  must  be 
replaced  by  new  ones,  and  the  insulating  tubes  may  be  again  applied 
after  removal  from  the  old  wires. 

Ordinary  slinging  wires>  as  those  previously  described,  should  never 
be  used  more  than  once,  and  for  this  reason :  when  a  certain  amount 
of  sQver  or  other  metal  is  deposited  upon  wire— except  under  certain 
conditions — it  is  invariably  more  or  less  brittle,  and  in  attempting  to 
twist  it  round  an  article  it  is  very  liable  to  break,  often  causing  the 
article  to  fall  from  the  hand — ^perhaps  into  the  bath — and  rendering 
the  silver-covered  fragments  of  wire  liable  to  be  wasted  by  being 
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Bwept  awsj  witli  the  dirt  of  the  floor.  It  is  mOTe  economical  to 
era^oj  fnwli  wirea  for  each  batch  of  work,  and  to  Mtrip  the  silver  or 
other  metal  from  the  wirea  h;  either  of  the  ptooewea  hereafter  gitm, 
by  -which  m>t  only  nmj  aU  Uie  metal  be  Teoorered,  but  by  amitaiiitg, 
olwuiing,  and  sizaighl«ming  tlie  wires,  they  may  be  lued  again  and 
again.  Horeorer.  a  wire  that  has  beeatwiited  once  beoomea  hardened 
at  that  part,  and  cannot  with  safety  be  twisted  again  without  bting 

AnansMDast  of  Du  naUnc  Batb. — The  aiie  and  form  of  deport- 
ing tanka  for  ailver  plating  rary  in  different  eetabli^hineEkta,  aa  alao 
doea  the  material  of  which  they  tie  constrnoted.    For  email  quanti- 
ties of  ailver  etdnttoD,  M?  ftom  t^  up  to  Ihir^  gaUona,  oval  stone- 
ware  pans  may  be  naed,  and  with  orditiaiy  care  wiU  laat  a  great 
mimbtr  of  years.    Wooden  tabs,  if  absolately  clean,  may  alio  be  em- 
^oyed  for  amaU  operatioiu,  but  mnoe  tliat  material  abaorba  the  ailver 
Bohttion,     anch     veaaeU 
ahonld   be  wdl   aoaked 
with  hot  water    betote 
ponring  in  flie  aolntion. 
Tanka  made  from  alate, 
with  india-rubber  joints, 
have    alao    beoD  mnoh 
uaed   in    eilver- plating. 
Very  good  plating  tanka 

way     aa     directed    for 
niokel  -  plating      hatha, 

that  ia,  an  oaUn  veaael  j^g.  ^ 

of    wood,     eeoDied    by 

acrewed  bolts,  lined  with  ahaet  lead,  and  re-lined  with  matched  board- 
ing. WroDght-iron  tanks,  linod  witl  wood,  are,  however,  greatly  pre- 
ferred, and  whenproperlyoonatmijted  and  lined,  form  tile  most  dnrsbla 
of  all  veeaels  for  solntiona  of  tikis  desmption.  Depositing  tAoks  for  large 
operations  are  asnally  about  six  feet  in  length,  three  feet  in  width, 
and  about  two  feet  six  inohes  in  depth,  and  hold  from  two  to  three 
hundred  gallons  of  solution ;  tanka  of  greater  length  are,  however, 
Bometimee  employed.  An  ordinary  wraaght-iroa  plating  tank  is 
shoim  in  Fig,  90,  in  which  aim  Hie  ammgem^t  of  the  ailvar  anodei 
and  nmdry  articlee  in  solution  is  aeen.  The.  npfer  rim  of  the  tank  is 
tomiahed  with  a  flange  of  wood,  firmly  fixed  in  its  position,  upon 
which  rest  two  reotanglea  of  brass  tubing  or  stout  copper  rod.  The 
outer  rectangle  frequently  consiits  of  brass  tubing  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  at  one  ooraer  of  which  a  binding  screw  is  attached,  by 
means  of  aolder,  for  oonnecting  it  irith  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery 
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at  otker  gcmentor  of  electriaty.  The  inner  reotan^e  Airald  ba  of 
•tont  oopper  lod,  or  wire — niuallj  Kbtmt  <me>half  Qui  thirtiir<w  of  the 
ianoBt,  and  ia  alao  pnmded  with  &  bindings  aorew  at  one  oanrar,  to 
wmiact  It  -with  th«  negatire  pole  of  tiie  b«ttwj-  A  Baiee  of  biMi 
rode,  from  htU  to  one  iueh  in  diometor,  muI  ««oh  Bboot  the  hogth  of 
tka  tank's  iridth,  are  laid  aoroM  the  onter  leotaB^Ie,  aad  from  tbsM 
an  napended  tito  oItw  anodoi ;  vmilai  but  dtoiter  roda  of  ban 
•n  fdaoed  betireen  each  pair  of  anodes,  and  rest  upon  the  iBDer 
netan^ ;  from  theae  rode  the  artioIeB  to  be  plated  are  aaqwaided, 
aa  i^wn  in  the  engtBTinf .  Before  the  mpeolive  oondnattafr 
mdi  are  placed  in  peattion,  tliej  must  be  tlicnMigU^  w^  oleaned 
irilh  aaetj  oloth,  aa  alao  mnat  be  the  netaagnlu  amduatora  and 
win  holM  of  landing'  Hrewa  whleh  are  to  leedTe  the  poaitiTe  and 
negative  oondxictfaig  irine,  the  enda  of  irhieh  mnat  likewiae  be  eloanad 
«i&  emery  doth  eaidi  lime  before  making  oonneotion  irlth  the 
batterj.  It  ma;  be  well  here  to  renuuk  tJiat  all  the  pointa  of  oonneo- 
tion betireai  the  vaiiooa  roda,  wiree,  and  t'"™!"'^  aoiewa  moat  be 
kept  perfectly  clean,  othenriae  the  elecfrio  onmmt  irill  be  obatraotad 
in  ita  paaaago.  Wbm  the  ""^""^g  roda  beoome  fool  by  bdng 
aplaafasd  KUh  :1ka  eynaida  aidnlion,  tLey  ahonU  be  weU  cleaned  with 
«aui7  tdoth,  and  tbe  opantioD  of  deamng  tlMae  roda  duKild 
alwaya  be  psioaned  Midi  moniiiig:  before  the  flnt  faatoh  of  -woA  ia 
placed  in  the  aoIntiMi ;  the  emery  cloth  ahogU  only  be  iqtpUed  when 
the  oondnoting  roda  an  perfectly  dry.  It  ia  ahrayaaeJiamoterialioof 
a  leaHf  good  plater  that  all  his  oondnotiiig  roda  are  kept  tsight  and 
dean,  and  every  appliance  in  its  proper  place. 

Vlatlns  Battarr- — The  most  naefol  form  of  battery  lor  depoailing 
silver,  either  upon  a  large  or  nosJl  scale,  is  a  modification  of  the 
Wollaston  battoy  diown  in  Kg.  91.  For 
depoaiting  upon  a  large  soale,  a  sttme  jar 
capable  of  heading  about  ten  gaUona  fonns 
t^  battcsy  odl.  A  bar  of  wood,  it,  having  a 
1  giooTB  ent  in  it,  BO  aa  to  aHow  a  stout  i^ate 

of    zfaio   to  paaa   fredy   OiroBgh   it,    rests 
Bonea  the  battery  jar,  a.    Two    dteels  of 
oopper,  B  i,  connsoted  by  atiipa  of  the  same 
metal  soldered  to  the  nppef  ooanwrg,  are  placed 
orer  the  wooden  bar,  aod  a  bindfaig  sorew 
oonneoted  to  one  of  the  oopper  plate%  either 
by  means  of  sdder  or  by  a  idde  screw.      The 
ooppcr^tesshoiildnfiarlyreaohta  the  bottom  of  the  jar.    Asnitabla 
binding' screw  is  attadied  to  the  sine  plate, «,  which  most  be  well  amal- 
gamated.   The  eioiting  fluid  oonmsta  of  dilute  su^iknrio  aoid,  in  the 
pnportaon  of  one  part  of  the  latter  to  fifteen  parts  of  odd  water.    To 
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^o»^t  the  ano  tuna  omiiiig  in  oontaot  wiUi  tlie  oopper  pktee,  a 
«BaIl  blo«k  of  vood,  hiTing  a  tolenblj  deep  groove  of  tbe  Mma 
width  as  ttie  titktkmsi  of  the  iheet  of  copper,  may  be  &ud«a  to  each 
odge  of  the  poii  of  pUtea  about  mldva;  between  Uie  topaad  tba  bot- 
tan.     In  Older  to  reg^olata  th«  ai 
battariea,  it  is  oommiml;  Uia  praotaoe  to  dliD  a  hole  in 
the  nppei  part  of  Oi»  auia  plate,  to  which  a  itaong  eoti  ia  atlaelied, 
a>d  allowed  to  paaa  ovw  a  pnIl^,theoaacaulof  theoorlbeiivoon- 
BWted  to  a  oo^dMweig^   Awiadlui 
•OTBDjrement,  aa  in  fig.  93,  ia  also  uaed 
lor  dda  pmpaao,  hj  whii^  the  xino 
plate  oau  be  laiaad  a>d  lawered  by 
rinqdr  taming  a  ba«dle  oonneated  to  a 
revolving    apindle,  iopportad  by  np- 
tighte  of  wood,  round  wluob  the  oord 
becomee  wouikd  or  onwoond  aooording 
to  tlia  motion  given  to  the  handle. 

When  the  bath  is  about  to  be  filled  i 
with  work,  the  zino  plate  ihaoUvnly 
be  lowwed  a  ibcrt  diataaee  Mo  the  p|g,  gj_ 

aoid  solution,  and  the  ■uriiei  is  to  be 

fautttaaed  as  die  filling'  of  the  bath  pngnan ;  if  thiq  preosutdon 
ia  not  observed,  the  depositian  will  take  place  too  rapidly  upon  the 
work,  and  the  deposited  motal  will  ununa  a  grey  oolonr  inrt<^ 
of  the  characteiiatdo  white,  beddee  which  the  silver  will  be  liable  to 
■trip  or  separate  frooi  the  onderlying  metal  in  the  subsequent  piO' 
III  ■mm  if  seratah-bnuhingandbunuahing,  or  even  under  the  lees  severs 
pnMBBS  of  polishing.  A  very  safe  way  to  check  the  too  rapid  deposit, 
is  to  suspend  an  anode  from  the  n^^tive  oonduotiug  rod  aa  a  calAodt 
wksnthaflntbatehofartMksisbosgplaaediiithebath.  Whesvety 
p*w«tfi^UMttanes  or  ^nMno-BMhiDes  ai*  nsed,  tho 
<cMr  NOd-platiBg)  mast 


^Me  NUgd-platiiig)  mast  b«a^ilii7>d. 

MoOoo  BtTMl  to  ArttaUa  wUla  In  tb*  Batk.— Ia  order  to  insure 
—iiiin.iity  of  deposit  while  «^iloying  sbong  eleotria  power  &-om 
■ajtiMilii  or  ^namo  Madrines,  it  im»  bean  lansd  that  by  keepiag  the 
ivtxdea  ilawly  in  motion  while  ih^ositioB  is  taking  place,  this  desirable 
and  can  be  efleatoally  attainail.  There  are  seveial  ingenious  devioas 
■dieted  tar  this  purpose,  to  several  of  which  we  may  now  direct 
attsotson.  li  is  a  fact  that  deposition  takes  plaoe  first  at  the  *xiriiiie 
Mdof  thsastieletDsalutksi — that  is  the  point /ortAaf  ./ram  the  aosree 
*«nd  tbisbviagao,  wemay  besnre  that  the  d«pontion 
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progreieea  in  the  «ame  ntto  during  die  whole  tune  the  artiolM  an 
leodriDK  the  deposited  metal  provided  the  aolntion  and  the  work 
ramsm  imdiitnrbed.  Indeed,  in  the  oase  of  table  forks,  if  we  eaOnr 
them  t«  TemtUD,  with  theii  prongn  doumvmrd,  nndiBtarbed  for  a  oOn- 
gidenble  time,  we  ahoD  find,  on  Temorin^  them  from  the  bath,  that 
the  prongs,  from  Hie  eiiz«me  tipa  npwaid,  will  be'  coated  witli  a 
ctTstaUme  or  grannlar  depoeit,  iriiile  the  extreme  upper  portion  of  the 
article  wiU  he  bnt  pcxM'Iy  ooatsd.  In  no  case  ia  the  fact  of  th«  d^HMit 
taking  plooe  from  the  lowest  part  of  an  artiole  upward  more  praeti- 
caUj  illostntted  than  in  the  process  of  "stripping"  (to  which  we 
shall  refer  hereafter)  or  dissolving  the  ailTer  from  the  snxteoe  of  pUted 
aitioles,  niuo,  after  diey  have  been  in  the  stripping  golntion  for  some 
tinw,  ire  find  that  tlie  lait  particlee  of  silTer  which  will  yield  to  the 


fig.  93- 

chemical  action  of  the  liquid  are  the  points  of  the  prongs  of  a  fork, 
the  lowest  part  of  the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  aa  al«o  (if  the  articles  have 
beoi  diil7  shifted  dnring  the  plating)  the  extreme  ends  of  the  handlee 

To  keep  the  articles  in  gentle  motion  while  in  the  bath,  one  meOiod 
is  to  oonneot  the  sospeoding  rods  to  a  frame  of  iroii,  having  four 
wheels  about  three  inches  in  diameter  connected  to  it,  which  alowl; 
travel  to  and  fro  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  inches  npon  inclined 
rails  attached  to  the  npper  edges  of  the  t&nk,  the  motion,  which  is  both 
horicontal  and  vertioal,  being  given  bf  means  of  an  eocenbio  wheel 
drivmi  bj  steam  power.  By  another  airangemanti  the  artddee  are 
snspeoded  from  a  frame  (as  in  Tig.  93),  and  the  motion  given  by  the 
ecoentric  wheel  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  Hie  aniplioity  of  the 
former  arrangement,  however,  will  be  at  once  apparent. 

Onut  ■MBda,  §10. — Befote  being  submitted  to  the  cleansing  open- 
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UonBf  quiekitifff  &o.,  before  described,  the  "  wires  "  of  oraetand  liqueur 
stands  most  be  separated  from  the  bottoms,  to  which  thej  are 
generally  connected  by  small  nuts,  and  these  latter  should  be  slung* 
upon  a  wire  and  laid  aside  until  the  other  parts  of  the  article  are  ready 
for  plating.  A  wire  is  then  to  be  connected  to  each  part  of  the  cruet 
frame,  and  these  are  then  to  be  immersed  in  the  hot  potash  liquor, 
being  left  therein  sufficiently  long  to  disaolye  or  loosen  any  greasy 
matter  which  may  attach  to  them.  After  being  rinsed,  they  are  to  be 
well  broshed  with  powdered  pumice  and  water.  The  brushes  used  for 
this  and  similar  purposes  are  made  from  hog  hair,  and  are  supplied 
with  one  or  more  rows,  to  suit  the  various  purposes  for  which  they  arc 
required ;  for  example,  a  one-rowed  brush  is  very  useful  for  cleaning 
the  joints  connecting  the  ring^  with  the  framework  of  cruet  stands,  as 
also  for  all  crevices  which  cannot  be  reached  by  a  wider  tool ;  a  two- 
rowed  brush  is  useful  for  crevices  of  greater  extent  and  for  hollows ; 
and  three,  four,  five,  and  six-rowed  brushes  for  flat  surfaces,  embossed 
work,  and  so  on.    One  of  these  useful  tools  is  shown  in  Eig.  94. 


Fig-  94- 

After  scouring  and  rinsing,  the  parts  of  the  cruet  stand  or  liqueur 
stand  are  to  be  immersed  in  the  quicking  solution  until  uniformly 
white  in  every  part,  after  which  they  must  be  well  rinsed  and  immedi- 
ately put  into  the  plating  bath  ;  after  a  short  immersion,  the  pieces 
should  be  gently  shaken,  so  as  to  shift  the  slinging  wire  from  its 
point  of  contact,  and  thus  enable  that  spot  to  become  coated  with 
sUver ;  it  is  always  advisable  to  repeatedly  change  the  position  of  the 
wire  BO  as  to  avoid  the^  formation  of  what  is  termed  a  inre  mark, 
and  which  is  of  course  due  to  the  deposit  not  taking  place  at  the 
spot  where  the  wire  touches  the  article,  thereby  leaving  a  depression 
when  the  article  is  fully  plated.  The  flat  base  of  the  cruet  stand 
should  be  suspended  by  two  wires,  each  being  passed  through  one 
of  the  holes  at  the  comer,  and  it  should  be  slung  sideways  and 
not  lengthwise ;  its  position  in  the  bath  should  be  reversed  occa- 
sionally, so  as  to  render  the  deposit  as  uniform  as  possible  ; 
the  same  observation  applies  to  the  ''  wire  "  part  of  the  cruet 
stand.  When  mounts  are  sent  with  the  cruet  stand,  not  sepa- 
rate, but  cemented  to  the  cruets,  which  is  often  the  case,  it  will  be 
well,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  to  remove  the  pin  which  connects 
the  top  or  cover  with  the  rim  of  the  mustard  mount,  so  as  to  plate 
these  parts  separately,  otherwise  the  cover  will   require  abiftiup- 
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repeatedly  in  order  to  allow  thoee  parte  of  the  joint  wliioli  are  pro- 
teoted  from  reoeiying  the  depofdt  when  the  cover  la  open,  to  become 
dolj  coated. 

TWi  and  Ctaflia  0«nrleaab — ^Uke  die  far^going  aiticleB,  these  are 
of  very  TariaUe  design,  and  are  either  plain,  chased  and  embossed,  or 
simply  engrayed.  Unless  sent  direct  from  the  mannfaoturer  in  the 
proper  condition  for  plating — ^that  is,  with  their  handles  and  covers 
unfixed — ^it  will  be  bettor  to  remore  liie  pins  connecting  these  parte 
with  the  bodies  of  tea  and  coffee  pote  before  doing  anything  else  to 
them,  unless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  they  are  so  well  rireted  as  to 
render  their  severance  a  matter  of  difficulty.  The  disadyantagss 
attending  Hie  plating  of  these  vessels  with  their  handles  and  lids  on 
are  that  the  solution  is  apt  to  get  inside  the  socketo  of  the  handles, 
end  to  ooze  out  at  the  jointe  when  the  artiole  is  finished,  wiiile  the 
joint  which  unites  the  lid  with  the  body  can  only  be  properly  plated 
when  Hie  lid  is  shut,  at  which  time  the  intericnr  of  the  lid  can 
receive  no  deposit.  When  sent  to  the  platw  by  the  manufacturer, 
the  various  p^rte  are  usually  either  separate,  or  merely  held  to- 
gether by  kag  pins,  which  may  readily  be  wididBawn  by  a  pair  of 
pliers,  and  the  parte  again  put  together  in  the  ssme  way  when  the 
articles  are  plated  and  finished — ^that  is  burnished  or  policed,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

In  plating  work  of  this  description,  t^  articles  are  potashed,  scoured 
and  quioked  as  before,  and  when  ready  for  the  plating  bath,  the  tea 
and  coffee  pote  are  generally  wWed  by  passing  the  slinging  wire  through 
the  rivet-holes  of  the  jointe ;  but  in  order  to  equalise  the  deposit  as 
far  as  possible,  it  ib  a  good  plan,  after  Hie  artiole  has  reoeiveda  certain 
amount  of  deposit,  to  make  a  loop  at  one  end  of  a  copper  wire,  and 
to  pass  it  under  one  of  the  feet  of  the  teapot,  then  to  raise  the  vessel 
somewhat,  and  connect  the  other  end  of  the  wire  with  the  conducting 
rod ;  care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  let  the  wire  touch  the  body 
of  the  yeesel,  or  if  it  does  so,  to  shift  it  frequently. 

Since  deposition  always  takes  place  more  fully  at  the  pomU  and 
projections  of  an  artiole,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  inte- 
riors of  yeesels — ^being  also  out  of  eleetrieal  nffht,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
anodes — ^will  receive  little  if  any  deposit  of  silver,  llus  being  the 
case,  if  we  wish  to  do  the  work  thoroughly  well  in  every  part,  it  wiD' 
be  necessary  to  deposit  a  coating  of  silver  upon  the  inside  either  before 
or  after  the  exterior  has  been  plated.  To  do  this,  the  vessel  being 
well  deaned  inside,  is  placed  upright  on  a  level  bench,  and  a  wire 
connected  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  is  slipped  through  the 
joint  as  before.  A  small  silver  anode,  being  either  a  strip  of  the 
metal  or  a  narrow  cylinder,  is  to  be  attached  to  the  positive  pole,  and 
the  anode  lowered  into  the  hollow  of  the  vessel,  oaxe  being  taken  tfait 
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it  do*  twt  UuA  in  aj  put.  Il*  vmd  u  tliea  to  ba  flOad  to  Uw 
top  with  ailTBr  lolation  dippad  out  at  Om  bath  with  a  jog,  aad  tha 
lAol*  aUowvd  to  rwt  for  h«U  «n  hour  or  k>,  at  tha  end  of  wUdi 
time  ih«  intwiw  wBl  gnuntllj  baxs  nMired  »  (nfflcHut  «a<Uin^  of 

■■■toJi-1iwi*tiiK — One  o1  the  most  miportant  mechajiioal  opera- 

thia  pBrpoee  akaina  of  tbig  bWMB  wire,  bonnd  HM<  liHhatpatteaaaor 

ooppa  wire  (Fig.  97),  are  naed.  When  the  ^t»l  fcrtlllll  eM  t— wrl 

fnmiUie  bath,  tbaypraeota  pearly  white  ■ff*MMN«'»atw:riikev(a7 

fine  porcelain  ware,  bat  itiU  more 

ekiaely  reaemblin^  standard  ailrer 

that  haa  been  heated  and  pickled 

in  dilote  inlplinrio  aaid,  aa  in  tha 

pEOOaaH  of  ichilmi»g  watoh  diala. 

The  dead  white  hurtie  of  dactm- 

depodted  «ilTwiadn«  to  the  metal 

being  deposited  in  a  orfrtalline 

form,  and   the  dalnaaa  ia  of  bo 

fugitive  a  nature  that  eren  aoraloh- 

iiig  the  nirfaoe  with  tha  finger  nail 

win  render  tha  part  nuB«  or  leas 

blight  by  bnmiahing  the  anft  and 

delicate  oryttallina  tastDie  of  the 

deposit.    The  object  of  Ksrateh- 

tn^king  ia  to  obliterate  the  white 

"  bnrr,"  aa  it  ia  oalled,  before  the 

wmk  ia  placed  in  the  hande  of  the 

bomidier   or  polisher,  oth^wiae 

it  woold  be  apt  to  dww  in  SDoh 

parte  of    the  finiahed  artifde  aa 

oonld  not  be  reached  bj  the  toob  F!g.  95. 

employed  in  thoae  openliona.    As 

in  the  caae  of  gilding,   the  Terolring  tenttoh-bnuihea  are  kept  0^ 

stantly  wvtted  by  a  thin  rtraam  of  stale  bev,   or    haU  beer  aal 

water,  snpplied,  by  meaau  of  a  t^,  fran  a  mull  vetaA  (which  nmf 

ooDTeDiently  ba  s  wooden  biiolc«t)  [Awed  on  the  top  of  tha  sorakki 

bnuh  box.    A  tin  oas,  or  other  light  Tcaaal,  stands  upon  the  fUimf 

beoaath  the  box,  to  catsh  tha  beCT  mnninga,  i^tlah  eaoape  throng 

a  pipe  let  into  a  hob  in  the  bottom  of  the  box.    A  stal  more  bandy 

plan  is  to  haTs  a  mmU  hook  fixed  below  the  right-hand  ocraar  of 

th«  MirBtoh-bnidi  bra,  fw  supporting  a  tin  can  or  other  TOisd;  and 

by  gtting  tha  box  a  BUght  inclmatlan  forwBida,  and  toward*  tha  li^t" 

lund  oomer,  the  liqoor  will  flow  ont  thiongh  a  hole  at  the  ooeiib','  in 
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which  a  short  piece  of  lead  pipe  ahonld  be  infierted.  By  thia  azrange- 
ment  (Fig.  95),  the  workman  can  empty  the  can  into  the  vessel  above, 
whenever  the  beer  liquor  ceases  to  drip  apon  the  soratch-bmshes, 
without  allowing  the  driving  wheel  to  stop.  Much  timemay  be  saved 
in  this  way,  especially  when  the  liquid  happens  to  run  short,  at  which 

time  the  can  requires  to  be  emptied 
frequently.  To  prevent  the  beer 
runnings  from  overflowing,  and  4 

thus  making  a  mess  on  the  floor, 
while  wasting  the  liquor,  no  more 
liquor  should   be  put    into   the 
PI    ^  cistern  above  than  the  vessel  be- 

low will  contain.  A  quart  or 
three-pint  can  full  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  ordinary  work,  and  a 
vessel  of  this  latter  capacity  will  be  quite  as  laige  as  the  workman 
can  manipulate  readily  without  stopping  the  lathe. 

The  lathe  scratch-brush  consists  of  a  series  of  six  or  eight  scratch- 
brushes  (according  to  the  number  of  grooves  in  the  **  chuck  *')  bound 
to  the  chuck  by  strong  cord,  as  in  Fig.  96.  Previous  to 
fixing  the  brushes,  the  skein  of  fine  brass  wire  forming  a 
single  scratch-brush.  Fig.  97,  is  to  be  cut  with  a  pair  of 
shears  or  strong  scissors.      Before  applying  the  compound  ^ 

brush — ^which  is  connected  to  the  lathe-head  by  means  of  its 
screwed  socket — to  the  plated  work,  the  brushes  should  be 
opened f  or  spread,  by  pressing  rather  hard  upon  them,  while 
revolving,  with  a  piece  of  stout  metal,  or  the  handle  of  one 
of  the  cleaning  brushes ;  this  will  spread  the  bundles  of  wire 
into  a  brush-like  form  suitable  for  the  purpose  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  revolvin 
scratch-brush  should  on  no  account  be  applied  to  the  work  in 
a  dry  state,  but  only  when  the  beer  liquor  is  running  suffi- 
ciently free  to  keep  the  brushes  wet. 

In  working  the  scratbh-bmah,  it  must  be  allowed  to  re- 
volve to  the  right  of  the  operator,  otherwise  the  **  chuck  **  will 
be  liable  to  come  unscrewed  ;  moreover,  this  is  the  most  con- 
venient motion  for  enabling  the  workman  to  g^de  the  articles 
without  risk  of  their  being  jerked  out  of  his  hand — an  acci- 
dent that  might  readily  occur  if  he  inadvertently  turned  the 
pjTT^^  wheel  the  wrong  way.  In  scratch-brushing  spoons  and  forks, 
a  very  moderate  pressure  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  render 
the  surface  bright;  a  little  more  pressure,  however,  is  required 
for  the  edges  of  salvers,  dishes,  handles  and  feet  of  cruet  stands,  and 
other  work  in  which  hollows  of  some  depth  form  a  neoeesaiy  feature 
of  the  ornamental  mounts. 
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PlatlBC  1*7  l>yn>ino-'in»<<trtcity. — In  the  larger  electro-platiiig 
estabMahments,  magneto  [or  dynamo-electrio  maohineB  are  employed, 
and  the  cnnent  from  these  powerful  machines  is  oonyeyed  by 
stout  leading  wires  to  the  yarions  baths,  the  force  of  the  cuirent 
entering  the  baths  being  regulated  by  resistance  coils.  In  works 
of  moderate  dimensions,  a  good  machine,  either  of  the  magneto  or 
dynamo-electrio  type,  will  supply  suificient  electricity  to  work  a  large 
bath  of  each  of  the  following  solutions :  nickel,  silver,  brass  and 
copper,  as  also  a  good-sized  gold  bath.  In  working  with  these 
machines,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  should  be  dziyen 
at  an  uniform  speed  ;  and  though  some  machines  require  to  be 
driven  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  others,  the  maTimnm  allowed 
by  the  respective  makers  should  never  be  exceeded,  or  the  machine 
may  become  considerably  heated  and  seriously  injured.  When  start- 
ing the  machine,  the  number  of  its  revolutions  should  be  ascertained 
by  means  of  the  speed  indicator  referred  to  elsewhere,  and  as  far  as 
practioable  the  normal  speed  should  be  maintained  without  sensible 
variation  while  the  current  is  passing  into  the  vats.  Although  this 
uniformity  of  speed  is  more  certainly  obtained,  we  believe,  with  g^ 
engines  than  with  steam  power,  if  proper  care  and  attention  are  given, 
and  frequent  examination  of  the  speed  of  the  dynamo-armature  made  by 
the  plater,  tolerable  rog^ularity  may  be  attained  from  the  latter  source 
of  power.  It  must  always  be  remembered  by  the  plater,  that  when 
the  engine  which  drives  the  dynamo  is  also  employed  for  driving 
polishing  lathes,  emery  wheels,  &c.,  when  very  heavy  pieces  are  being 
treated  in  the  polishing  shop  the  speed  of  the  dynamo  may  be  greatly 
influenced  ;  indeed  we  have  frequently  known  the  belt  to  be  suddenly 
thrown  oS  the  pulley  of  a  dynamo  from  this  cause,  and  the  machine, 
of  course,  brought  to  a  full  stop. 
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ELECTBO-DEPOSrnON  OF  SILVEB  {eantimisd). 

riatlDg  Britannia  Metal,  Ac.— Plating  Zinc,  Iron,  ^.— Replating  Old  Work. 
—Preparation  of  Old  Plated  Ware.— Stripping  Silver  from  Old  PImted 
Articles.— Stripping  Gold  from  Old  Plated  Articlee.- Hand  Polishing. 
— Resilvering  Electro-plate. — Charactensties  of  Electro-plate. — Depoeitr 
ing  SOrer  by  Weight— Roeeleur's  Aigyrometric  Scale.— Solid  Silver 
Deposits.— On  the  Thickness  of  Electro-deposited  SSver. — Pjrro-platiiig. 
—Whitening  Electro-plated  Articles.— Whitening  Silver  Work. 

naUiiS  TIrIf  nirin  IBMal,  Hn.  It  was  f oDnerly  the  pisaotioe  to 
give  a  ooating  of  oopper  or  braae  to  artiolee  nude  from  Britumia 
metal,  tin,  lead,  or  pewter,  sanoe  it  -was  found  difBcnlt  otherwiee  to 
plate  soflh  metals  and  aUoys  wMotiaufnHy,  that  ia  without  being  liaUe 
to  strip.  It  is  nsoal  now,  however,  to  immene  the  artidles  first  in  the 
hot  potash  BolutioD,  and  to  place  them,  with  or  withoat  previous 
rinsiag,  in  the  depositing-bath.  Sinoe  the  potash  bath  dissolves  a 
small  quantity'  of  metal  from  the  sni^Me  of  articles  made  from  these 
metals,  a  favoarabte  snzfaoe  is  left  for  the  reception  of  the  silver 
deposit,  to  which  the  metal  adheres  tolerably  well— indeed  soiBoiently 
so  to  bear  the  preasnie  of  the  burnishing  tools.  Sinoe  Britannia 
metal,  pewter,  &o.,  are  not  such  good  oondnctors  of  eleotriei^  as 
German  silver,  oopper,  or  brass,  an  energetio  current  must  be  applied 
when  the  articles  are  first  immersed  in  tiie  bath,  and  when  the  whole 
suzfaoe  of  each  article  is  perfectly  coated  with  silver,  the  amount  of 
cuirent  may  be  somewhat  diminished  for  a  time,  and  again  augmented 
as  the  deposit  becomes  stouter ;  care  being  taken  not  to  employ  too 
strong  a  current,  however,  in  any  stage  of  the  plating  process.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  articles  made  from  Britannia  metal — ^whioh 
are  generally  sold  at  a  very  low  price — are  seldom  honoured  with  more 
than  a  mere  film  of  silyer,  in  fact  just  so  much  as  will  render  them 
marketable,  and  no  more ;  still,  however,  a  very  extensive  trade  is 
done  in  work  of  this  description,  much  of  which  presents  an  exceed- 
ingly creditable  appearance. 

natfas  Btnoy  Xron,  *e. — ^To  coat  these  metals  with  silver,  it  is 
best  to  first  give  them  a  slight  coating  of  brass  or  copper,  in  an  alka- 
line solution,  which  does  not  occupy  much  time,  neither  is  it  a  costly 
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piooeedmg.  Both  these  metaU  adhere  pretty  fiimlj  to  zino,  ixan, 
and  steel,  wfafle  silTer  attaches  itself  freely  to  brass  and  copper. 
If  hot  Bolntions  of  copper  or  brass  are  used,  the  trifling  deposit 
retailed  to  enable  the  sabseqoent  coating  of  silver  to  adhere  to  the 
zino,  fto.,  can  be  obtained  in  a  Tory  ferw  minates.  Each  opeia* 
tion,  however,  shoold  follow  in  qnick  and  nnbroken  soooessiosi,  for  if 
the  brass  or  copper-ooated  article  be  allowed  to  icDoain,  eren  for  afew 
seconds,  in  the  air  before  being  placed  in  the  silver  bath,  it  will 
rapidly  oxidise,  and  render  the  deposited  sQTer  liable  to  strip  when  the 
article  is  sacatch-broshed.  Moreorer,  if  ilie  brassed  or  coppeied 
articles  are  allowed  to  remain  for  a  short  time  in  the  air  while  in  a 
moist  condition,  Toltaio  action  will  be  set  ap  between  the  zinc  and  the 
metallic  covering,  by  vf^iioh  the  latter  will  become  loosened,  and  will 
readily  peel  off  under  the  action  of  the  somtoh-bmsh.  Each  artids, 
after  being  brassed  or  coppered,  ahoold,  after  rinsing,  be  placed  at 
once  in  the  silyering-batii. 

B^platHis  Old  Work. — Under  this  head  mnst  be  considevBd  not 
only  the  old  Sheffield  and  Binmngham  ware,  the  manufaotore  of 
which  became  superseded  by  the  electro-plating  process,  but  also  the 
more  modem  article  known  as  **  eleotro-plato  "  (the  basis  of  which  is 
Gennan  silver),  which  has,  by  domestic  use,  become  unsightly  in  cob<^ 
sequence  of  the  silver  having  worn  off  the  edges  and  other  promineni 
parts  most  subject  to  friction  in  the  process  of  cleaning.  In  the  busi- 
ness of  replating,  there  must  ever  be  a  constant  if  not  a  growiug 
trade,  if  we  consider  the  enormous  quantity  of  plated  goods  wMdh 
annually  flow  into  the  market,  and  iduoh  must— even  ilie  best  of  it*— 
require  resilvering  at  some  time  or  other,  while  the  inferior  classes  of 
goods  may  require  the  services  of  the  deotvo-plater  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  the  purchaser  of  the  articles  expected. 

Vtepamtioa  of  Old  "Plttted''  Wtee  tar  Bsatlv^sfing.— These 
articles,  whether  of  SheiBeld  or  Bimungham  maxrafacture,  have  a 
basis  of  copper.  Hie  better  dass  of  plated  ware,  which  was  originally 
sold  at  about  half  the  price  of  standaid  silver,  and  some  of  which  may 
be  occasionally  met  with,  though  doubtless  becoming  rarer  every  year^ 
is  of  most  excellent  quality,  both  as  to  design  and  workmanship,  and 
when  properly  prepared  for  replating,  and  well  silvered  and  finished 
after,  is  well  worthy  of  being  replaced  upon  the  table  by  the  side  of 
tile  more  modem  articles  of  dectio-plato.  Such  articles,  however, 
should  never  be  replated  with  an  insignificant  coating  of  silver,  since 
the  copper  surface  beneath  would  soon  reappear  and  expose  the  indif- 
ferent quality  of  the  plater's  work.  It  may  be  wdl  to  state,  however, 
tiiat  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  old  **  plated  "  articles  are  not  of 
the  same  quality  as  the  old  Sheffield  plate  and  the  equally  admiiablo  - 
wcric  famuKky  nMumlactaxed  by  the  distiqguiflhed  fim  of  Boolton  and 
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Watt,  of  Birmingham,  some  specimezis  of  which  may  also  be  ooca- 
aioiially  met  with ;  but  a  yery  inferior  class  of  g^oods,  which  may 
generally  be  recog^nised  by  their  having  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
silver  covering — ^which  was  never  very  much — ^whereas  in  the  better 
class  of  old  plated  ware  the  silver  has  worn  off  chiefly  at  the  extreme 
edges,  while  the  remainder  of  the  article  retains  a  sound  coating  of  silver. 

In  preparing  old  plated  cruet  frames,  &c.,  for  replating,  the  wires, 
which  are  generally  attached  by  soft  solder  to  the  stands,  must  be 
separated  by  first  scraping  the  solder  dean,  and  then  applying  a  hot 
soldering-iron  (using  a  little  powdered  resin),  which  must  be  done 
very  carefully,  otherwise  the  solder  which  connects  the  feet  of  the 
stand  may  become  melted,  causing  them  to  drop  off ;  it  is  safer,  when 
applying  the  hot  iron,  to  have  an  assistant  at  hand,  who  with  a  brush 
or  hare's  foot  should  wipe  away  the  solder  from  the  joint  when  it  i^ 
melted.    All  the  joints  being  treated  in  this  way,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  ground  is  cleared,  when  by  a  fresh  application  of  the  soldering- 
iron  the  legs  of  the  wire  may  be  loosened,  one  at  a  time,  until  the 
whole  series  have  become  partially  displaced,  after  which,  by  again 
applying  the  hot  iron,  the  legs,  one  after  another,  may  be  forced  out. 
If  the  two  parts  of  the  frame  are  not  taken  asunder  in  this  cautious 
way,  the  workman  may  involve  >iiTn«fl1f  in  much  Irouble  from  the 
melting  of  the  lead  mounts  (called  ^*  silver"  mounts),  the  dropping 
off  of  legfs,  feet,  &c.,  all  of  which  may  be  avoided  in  the  way  we  have 
suggested.    It  must  be  imderstood  that  our  suggestions  are  specially 
made  for  the  guidance  of  those  who,  though  good  platers,  may  not  be 
experts  in  the  application  of  the  soldering-iron.    It  is  usually  the 
practice  to  remove  what  silver  there  may  be  upon  old  plated  articles 
by  the  process  termed  "  stripping."    This  consists  in  immersing  the 
article  in  a  hot  acid  liquid  which,  while  dissolving  the  silver  from  the 
surface,  acts  but  little  upon  the  underlying  metal,  whether  it  be  of 
copper,  brass,  or  German  silver.    The  process  of  stripping  being  an 
important  auxiliary  in  connection  with  the  replating  of  old  work,  as 
also  in  cases  in  which  an  unsuccessful  deposit  has  been  obtained  upon 
new  work,  we  may  advantageously  destribe  the  process  at  once ;  but 
previous  to  doing  so,  we  may  state  that  the  silver  removed  by  stripping 
from  the  better  class  of  old  plated  articles  is  sometimes  an  important 
gain  to  the  electro-plater,  if  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a 
liberal  amount  of  such  work,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inferior 
qualities  of  plated  ware  will  yield  him  no  such  satisfaction. 

Stxlppliiff  8UT«r  firom  Old  Plated  ArttdM.— A  stripping -hath  is 
first  made  by  pouring  a  sufficient  quantiiy  of  strong  oH  of  vitriol  into 
a  suitable  stoneware  vessel,  which  must  be  made  hot,  either  by  means 
of  a  sand  bath,  or  in  any  other  convenient  way.  To  this  must  be 
added  a  small  quantity  of  either  nitrate  of  potash,  or  nitrate  of  soda, 
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and  the  mixture  stiired  with  a  stout  glass  rod  until  the  latter  is  dis- 
solved. Hie  article  to  be  stripped  is  first  slung  upon  a  stout  copper 
wire ;  it  is  then  to  be  lowered  in  the  liquid,  being  held  bj  the  wire, 
until  whoUj  immersed.  Leave  the  artiole  thus  for  a  few  moments, 
then  raise  it  out  of  the  solution,  and  observe  if  the  silver  has  been 
partially  removed ;  then  redip  the  article  and  leave  it  in  the  batib  for 
a  short  time  longer,  then  ezaibine  it  again ;  if  the  action  appears 
rather  slow,  add  a  Uttle  more  nitre,  and  again  immerse  the  artiole. 
When  the  silver  appears  to  be  dissolving  off  pretty  freely,  the  opera- 
tion must  be  watched  with  care,  by  dipping  the  artiole  up  and  down  in 
the  solution,  and  looking  at  it  occasionally,  and  the  operation  must  be 
kept  up  until  all  the  silver  has  disappeared,  leaving  a  bare  copper 
snrEaoe.  When  a  large  number  of  articles  have  to  be  stripped,  a  good 
many  of  these  may  be  placed  in  a  hot  acid  bath  at  the  same  time,  but 
since  they  will  doubtiess  vary  greatiy  in  the  proportion  of  silver  upon 
them,  they  should  be  constantiy  examined,  and  those  which  are 
first  stripped,  or  detilwred^  must  be  at  once  removed  and  plunged  into 
cold  water.  When  all  the  articles  are  thoroughly  freed  from  silver, 
and  well  rinsed,  they  are  to  be  prepared  for  plating  by  first  bt^flm^ 
them,  as  described  in  the  chapter  on  polishing,  after  which  they  are 
cleaned  and  quioked  in  the  same  way  as  new  work. 

A  Cold  Stripping  Soluiumf  which  is  not  so  quick  in  its  action  as  the 
former,  is  made  by  putting  in  a  stoneware  vessel  a  quantity  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  to  which  is  added  concentrated  nitric  acid  in  the  pro- 
portion of  I  part  of  the  latter  acid  to  10  parts  of  the  former  (by 
measure).  In  this  mixture  the  articles  are  suspended  until  they  give 
signs  of  being  nearly  deprived  of  their  silver,  when  they  are  somewhat 
more  closely  attended  to  until  the  removal  of  the  silver  is  complete, 
when  they  are  at  once  placed  in  cold  water.  The  articles  must  be 
perf ectiy  dry  when  placed  in  this  stripping  liquid,  since  the  presence 
of  even  a  small  quantity  of  water  will  cause  the  acid  to  attack  the 
copper,  brass,  or  Gknnan  silver,  of  which  the  articles  may  be  made. 
The  vessel  should  also  be  kept  constantiy  covered,  since  sulphuric  acid 
attracts  moisture  from  the  air.  The  silver  may  be  recovered  from  old 
stripping  solutions  by  either  of  the  methods  described  elsewhere. 

Biifing  Old  Work  after  Stripping, — ^The  stripped  articles,  after  being 
thoroughly  well  rinsed  and  dried,  aro  sent  to  the  polishing  shop,  where 
they  are  buffed  and  finished,  and  the  cavities,  caused  by  the  action  of 
vinegar  or  other  condiments  upon  the  base  of  cruet  stands,  as  far  as 
possible  removed.  Sometimes  these  depressions  are  so  deep  that  they 
cannot  be  wholly  removed  without  rendering  the  surface  so  thin  that, 
in  burnishing  this  portion  of  the  article,  it  is  liable  to  warp  or  become 
stretched,  rendering  the  flat  surface  unsightiy  for  ever  after.  The 
back  of  the  stand,  which  is  usually  coated  with  tin,  should  be  roughly 
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**  bobbed  "  -witli  sand  until  all  the  tin  ib  renio¥ed.  TBe  aezi  items, 
wiiieh  nsiially'  give  sobb  trofoble,  tan  the  so-oalled  ''  nHor  xnoimtB,'* 
nAioh  are  oanmioiily  of  two  kinda.  The  edge,  or  border  of  tiie  etand, 
'b&aag  origjiially  a  ahell  of  witwet  loily  atmok  in  deaign,  and  fiUad  or 
baolrad  up  -with  lead  or  Bolder^  ia  genenUj  more  or  leaa  fiee  iram 
aflmr,  eseept  in  1^  hoEowa ;  and  ainoe  the  aoft  metal  doea  nofcraoeiTe 
tiM  aHver  depoaii  so  laTOiuably  aa  ibe  metal Jof  irbich  tbe  xeat  of  the 
artiele  ia  oompoaed,  theae  edges  must  leeeiye  special  treatment,  oAher- 
iriae  the  silyer  deposited  npon  them  inXk  be  famahed  off  in  the  aftar- 
pBooessof  soatdh-bmahing.  Theore  are  several  ways  of  teealmg  '*lead 
edges,"  as  they  are  pvopedy  oaUed.  Some  pecsons  remove  them  alto- 
gother,  and  replaoe  ^ima  by  bEsss  mounts,  which  arespeoiaUy  sold  for 
tins  purpose.  If  this  plan  be  not  adi^iied,  we  mnst  endeavoor  to 
jadaee  the  silver  to  adhm  to  the  lead  mooats  by  some  Bieans  or  other. 
ISte  edge  of  the  artiele,  after  being  cleaned,  may  be  snspendedy  one 
aog^  at  a  time,  in  a  Iraaaiag  bath,  or  alkaline  coppering  solatiim, 
■ntil  a  film  of  either  metal  is  deposited  vpon  the  leaden  mount,  when, 
alter  being  maed,  a  ssennfl  angle  may  be  treated  in  the  ssme  way, 
and  so  en,  nntil  the  entire  edge  ia  brassed  or  eoppend.  Hie  bmsII 
amonnt  of  brass  or  eeppor,  as  the  case  may  be,  whioh  may  have 
deposited  upon  the  plain  porfcions  of  the  work,  may  be  removed  by 
laoaaH  of  a  soft  piece  of  wood,  powderad  pumice,  and  water.  Edges 
tnated  in  this  way  gtensnUy  xeoeiive  a  good  adheient  coating  of 
i0ver.  Sometimea,  bat  not  always,  the  ordiaaxy  "  qnioking "  will 
aaaist  the  adheaion  of  the  silver  to  the  lead  monats.  Anotlier  metiiod 
of  depositing  a  finn  coating  of  ooppor  npon  lead  edges  is  to  pot  a 
wrak  aiad  soliitionof  salphateof  copper  in  a  dudlffw  Tessd,  snd  halting 
a  soaall  piece  of  iron  rod  in  obms  hand,  to  loiwer  one  portion  of  the  edge 
of  the  omet  bottaan  into  tiie  sohition ;  then  tooehing  the  article  nnder 
ih&  hqmd,  in  a  ahort  time  a  bciglit  coating  of  copper  will  be  deposited 
vpen  the  leaden  sBTJaoea,  by  meaaa  of  the  vbltado  action  thus  set  np, 
when  l^iis  portion  may  be  rinsed,  and  tJie  remainder  treated  in  the 
ssme  way.  Or  take  a  small  piece  of  copper,  and  conneot  it  by  a  wire 
to  the  positive  eieotradeof  a  battery,  envelop  tins  copper  in  a  pieee  of 
ohamois  leather  oor  rag,  then  pat  the  artide  in  oomieotzon  with  the 
negative  elestvode.  By  dipping  the  pad,  or  <' doctor,"  in  either  an 
acid  or  an  alkaline  aolntion  of  copper,  or  in  a  waim  brasaing  aolntion, 
and  applying  it  to  the  part  required  to  be  coated,  a  deposit  will  at 
anee  take  place,  whieh  may  be  strengthened  by  repeatedly  dippingtiie 
pad  in  the  solution  and  allying  again.  In  this  way,  1^  moving  the 
pad  eontaining  the  small  anode  of  oofppet  or  braas  along  the  edge,^the 
required  deposit  may  be  effected  in  a  very  short  timawith  a  battery  of 
good  power — a  Bnnsen  cell,  for  example. 
Old  ^*  plated  "  tea  and  coffee  pota  are  invaxiaUy  eoatsd  inaidB  with 
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tin ;  and  if  Hob  part  of  the  artide  u  required  to  be  a3Tend-— wliioh  is 
mnnMimm,  thoiigh  Bot  ahre-yB,  the  case— the  tin  aboold  ftni  be 
removed  hy  dinohring  it  in  eome  menstnnim  whieh  iriQ  not  dinohre 
tile  eopper  beneath.  For  tius  pnipoee  either  hjdroGhlcno  aoid  or  a 
aolittion  of  caxotio  potaah  may  be  used.  If  the  fomer,  the  innde  of 
tibe  vcoooi  ahoold  fint  be  filled  irith  a  boiling  hot  Bofaition  of  potash, 
and  after  a  time  the  Hqnid  is  to  be  ponred  ont  and  thoronghlj  rinsed. 
It  must  tiien  be  filled  iriik  strong*  moriatic  add,  and  allowed  to  rest 
antQ  tite  upper  smfsoe,  upon  being  rabbed  -with  a  strip  of  wood, 
-exposes  the  oopper,-  when  tiie  acid  is  to  be  poured  oat,  and  the  vessel 
again  rinsed.  The  indde  mnst  now  be  oLeaned  by  brushing  with 
iBrer  sand  and  water  as  Isr  as  the  famsh  will  leaeh,  when  the  bottom 
and  hdbw  parte  of  the  body  may  be  soonred  with  a  nop  made  with 
rag  or  pieces  of  doth  and  silver  sand.  If  it  is  pcefeired  to  diasdre 
the  tin  front  the  inside  of  the  vessd  by  means  of  poiash,  the  hot  liquid 
■inst  be  ponred  in  as  before,  and  the  vessd  placed  where  the  heat  can 
be  keptnpnntHthe  desirod  objoot '  the  removal  of  the  tin — ^is  attained, 
-irhen  the  vessd  most  be  deaned  as  before.  Dissdving  the  tin  from 
the  inside  of  siidi  old  plated  artides  dionld  be  the  first  prepaxatory 
process  they  are  sabjeeted  to ;  indeed,  the  interiors  of  all  vessels  to  be 
elsetro •plated  shoidd  be  attended  to  first,  m  aU  the  preliminary  opera- 
tions, bat  more  espedaHy  in  the  opesfktions  of  soooring,  in  whieh  the 
kmuUm^  of  the  oatside,  thongh  a  necessity,  is  liable  to  oaose  the  work 
to  strip  (especially  in  niekd-platiBg),  nnless  the  hands  are  kept  wdl 
diarged  irith  the  pamioe  or  other  gritty  matter  oaed  in  soooring.  To 
ronove  tin  from  copper  sarfsoes,  a  hot  sdatkn  of  ptroklaride  of  iron 
may  also  be  used,  for  althoo^  this  iron  salt  aote  fredy  npon  eopper, 
voltaio  aotkm  is  at  once  set  np  when  the  two  metals,  tin  and  eopper, 
eome  in  contact  with  th.e  hot  sdntion  of  the  perdiloride,  whioh 
qoiddy  loosens  the  tin  so  that  it  may  be  broshed  away  with  perfect 
ease.  From  the  rap^ity  of  ite  action,  we  shonld  prefer  to  adopt  the 
latter  mode  of  de-tsnning  copper  artides,  bat  dtber  of  the  former 
woold  be  safest  in  the  hands  of  cardess  or  inexperienced  mantpa- 
lators. 

Old  "plated  *'-— we  nse  the  term  in  reference  to  Sheffield  ware  more 
especially — sngar-bowls,  ersam-ewers,  mogs,  goblets,  Ac,  which  have 
been  gilt  ionde,  dioold  have  what  gold  may  stiU  remain  npon  the 
artide  ^  stripped  off  "  before  other  operations  are  proceeded  with ; 
and  since  these  artides  were  originally  ewrewry  fiit,  in  whidi  a  liberal 
amoant  of  gold  was  often  employed,  it*  is  ireqaently  worth  while  to 
remove  this  by  dissolving  it  from  the  insides  of  the  vessels ;  and  the 
same  practice  dioold  be  adopted  vrith  aU  sQver-gilt  artides  whieh  are 
merdy  reqaiied  to  be  whitened,  to  whioh  we  shall  refer  in  another 
place. 
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0MSPlii8  Oold  fton  tlM  XDsldM  of  nat»d  ArtiolM.— The 
sugar-bowl  or  other  yeBflel  is  placed  on  a  level  table  or  bench,  and  put 
in  oonneotion  with  the  poedtiye  electrode  of  a  battery.  A  strip  of 
sheet  copper  or  platinum  foil  is  next  to  be  attached  to  the  negative 
electrode,  and  placed  inside  the  vessel,  without  touching  at  any  point. 
By  this  arrangement  the  article  becomes  an  anode.  The  vessel  must 
now  be  filled  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, consisting  of  about  4  ounces  of  cyanide  to  i  quart  of  water. 
Since  the  metal  beneath  will  also  dissolve  in  the  cyanide  solution,  the 
operation  must  be  stopped  as  soon  so  the  gold  has  disappeared  from 
the  surface.  The  solution  should  then  be  poured  out,  and  bottled  for 
future  use.  When  the  stripping  solution,  from  frequent  use,  has 
acquired  sufficient  gold  to  maJke  it  worth  while  to  do  so,  the  metal  may 
be  extracted  by  any  of  the  processes  given  in  another  chapter. 

Old  plated  table  candlesticks,  some  of  which  aro  of  admirable  design 
and  well  put  togetiier,  may  be  occasionally  met  with,  as  also  a  very 
inferior  article,  the  parts  of  which  are  mainly  held  together  by  a 
lining  or  * '  filling  "  of  pitch,  or  some  resinous  compound.  In  treating 
old  plated  candlestioks,  the  removal  of  the  JUling  should  be  the  first 
consideration,  since  it  will  give  the  plater  a  vast  amount  of  after 
trouble  if  he  attempts  to  plate  them  while  the  resinous  or  other  matter 
remains  in  the  interior.  In  the  first  place,  the  silver  solution  will  be 
sure  to  find  its  way  into  the  hollow  of  the  article,  from  which  it  will 
be  next  to  impossible  to  entirely  extract  it  when  the  article  is  plated, 
for  the  liquid  will  continue  to  slowly  exude  for  days,  or  even  weeks, 
after  the  article  is  finished.  Again,  if  the  article  be  plated  without 
removing  the  filling  material,  this,  being  freely  acted  upon  by  the 
cyanide  solution,  will  surely  harm  it.  After  removing  the  socket,  the 
green  baize  or  cloth  ahould  be  removed  from  the  base  of  the  candle- 
stick, when  it  ahould  be  placed  before  a  fire  until  the  whole  of  the 
resinous  matter  or  pitch  has  run  out.  To  facilitate  this,  the  article 
should  be  slightly  inclined  in  an  iron  tray  or  other  vessel,  so  that  the 
resinous  matter  may  freely  ooze  out  and  be  collected.  In  dealing  with 
the  inferior  varieties  of  candlesticks — which  may  be  known  by  all  or 
nearly  all  the  silver  having  worn  from  their  surface— the  plater  may 
find,  to  his  chagrin,  that  before  all  the  stuffing  has  runout  thecandle- 
stick  will  have  literally  fallen  to  pieces.  The  various  parts,  not  having 
been  originally  put  together  with  solder,  but  held  in  position  merely 
by  the  filling  material,  readily  come  asunder  when  the  internal  lining 
is  loosened.  In  such  a  case  as  this  he  should,  without  losing  his 
temper  (if  possible),  determine  to  prepare  and  plate  all  the  parts 
separately  (keeping  the  parts  of  each  *^  stick  "  together),  and  after 
scratch-brushing,  carefully  put  them  togpether  ag^ain.  The  candlestick 
should  now  be  turned  updde  down,  and  held  in  this  position  by  an 
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asmstant,  whUe  a  sufBdent  quantity  of  pitch  (preyiouBly  melted  in  an 
earthenware  pipkin)  ia  poured  in.  The  candlestick  mnst  be  left  in 
the  erect  position  until  the  filling  has  nearly  set,  when  the  hollow 
formed  by  the  contraction  of  this  substance  must  be  filled  up  with  the 
same  material,  and  tiie  article  then  left  until  quite  cold,  when  it  may 
be  handed  oyer  to  the  burnisher.  When  burnished,  the  surface  of  the 
pitch  should  be  lereUed  with  a  hot  iron,  and  then  at  once  brought  in 
contact  with  a  piece  of  green  baize,  placed  upon  a  table,  and  genUe 
pressure  appHed  to  cause  the  uniform  adhesion  of  the  two  surfaces. 
When  cold,  the  remainder  of  the  baize  is  cut  away  by  means  of  a 
sharp  pair  of  scissors,  when,  after  being  wiped  with  a  dean  or  sUghtiy 
rouged  chamois  leather,  the  artide  is  finished. 

Band  ygllililng — ^When  the  dectro-plater  is  improvided  with  a 
proper  polishing  lathe  and  the  Tarious  appliances  ordinarily  used  in 
polishing  metals,  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  beet  substitute  he  can 
command  for  polishing  by  hand.    To  aid  those  who  may  be  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, and  who  may  haye  no  special  knowledge  of  the  means 
by  which  the  rough  surfaces  of  old  work  may  be  rendered  suffidenUy 
smooth  for  replating,  we  will  giye  the  following  hints  :  Ftocure  a  few 
sheets  of  emeiy-doth,  from  numbers  o  to  2  indusive ;  one  or  two 
lumps  of  pumice-stone ;  a  piece  of  Water-of-Ayr  stone,  about }  inch 
square  and  5  inches  long ;  also  a  little  good  rottenstone,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  sweet  oil.    Suppose  it  is  necessary  to  render  smooth  the 
base,  or  stand,  of  an  old  cruet  frame,  deeply  "»^y^A^  on  its  plane  sur- 
face by  the  oonosiye,  or,  rather,  yoltaio  action  of  the  yin^gar  dropping 
'  from  the  cruets  upon  the  plated  surface.    The  artide,  after  being 
strippedf  as  before,  should  be  laid  upon  a  solid  bench,  and  a  lump  of 
pumice  (previously  rubbed  fiat  upon  its  broadest  part)  frequentiy 
dipped  in  water  imd  well  rubbed  over  the  whole  surface,  that  is,  not 
merdy  where  the  cayities  are  most  visible,  but  all  over.    After  thus 
rubbing  for  some  time,  the  stand  is  to  be  rinsed,  so  that  the  operator 
may  see  how  far  his  labour  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  depth  of 
the  ''  pit-marks."    The  stoning  must  then  be  resumed,  and  when  the 
surface  appears  tolerably  uniform,  the  artide  should  be  well  rinsed, 
dried,  and  again  examined,  when  if  the  marks  are  considerably 
obliterated,  a  piece  of  No.  2  emeiy-doth  may  be  briskly  applied  to 
the  surface  by  being  placed  over  a  large  cork  ur  bung,  after  which  a 
finer  emery-cloth  should  be  applied.     The  artide  should  next  be 
thoroughly  rinsed,  and  brushed  with  water  to  remove  all  partides  of 
emery ;  and  while  still  wet,  the  Water-of -Ayr  stone  must  be  rubbed 
over  the  surface.    The  stone  should  be  held  in  an  inclined  position, 
frequentiy  dipped  in  water,  and  passed  from  end  to  end  of  the  artide. 
The  effect  of  this  will  be — and  mwt  be — to  remove  all  the  scratches  or 
marks  produced  by  the  pumice  and  emery -doth.    Until  these  have 
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diBappeared,  the  smooth  but  keenly-ciitting  stone  must  be  applied. 
After  having  rendered  the  surface  perfectly  smooth,  the  article  is  to  be 
again  rinsed  and  dried.  It  must  now  be  biisUy  rubbed  with  rotten- 
stone,  moistened  with  oil,  and  applied  with  a  piece  of  buff,  or  belt 
(such  as  soldiers*  belts  are  made  of),  glued  to  a  piece  of  wood.  When 
sufficiently  rubbed  or  buffed  with  the  rottenstone,  the  surface  will  be 
bright,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  work  progresses,  it  should 
occasionally  be  wiped  with  a  piece  of  rag.  In  very  old  plated  artidee, 
the  pit-holes  are  frequently  so  deep  that  to  entirely  obliterate  them 
woi]ld  render  the  metal  so  thin  as  to  spoil  the  article.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  not  to  go  too  far  in  this  respect,  and  to  trust  to  the  cruets, 
when  in  their  places,  disguising  whatever  remains  of  the  blemishes, 
after  the  foregoing  treatment,  rather  than  to  endanger  the  solidity  of 
the  stand  itself.  By  employing  pieces  of  pumice  of  various  sizes 
(keeping  the  flattened  piece  for  plane  surfaces),  strips  of  emery-cloth 
folded  over  pieces  of  soft  wood,  Water-of-Ayr  stone,  and  ordinary 
hand  *' buff -sticks "  of  various  kinds,  the  '*  wires**  of  old  cruet 
and  liqueur  frames  may  be  rendered  smooth  enough  for  plating.  With 
perseverance,  and  the  necessary  labour,  many  old  articles  may  be  put 
into  a  condition  for  plating  by  hand  labour  with  very  creditable 
resulte  ;  and  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  those  living  at  a  distance 
from  large  towns,  if  we  tell  them  that  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
electro -plating  art,  the  numerous  host  of  <<  small  men  "  had  no  other 
means  of  preparing  their  work  for  plating  than  those  we  have  men- 
tioned, many  of  whom  have  since  become  electro-depositors  upon  an 
extensive  scale. 

S«attv«rl]iir  Blaetro-plata. — ^This  is  quite  a  distinct  class  of  ware 
from  the  preceding,  inasmuch  as  the  articles  are  manufactured  from 
what  is  called  white  metal j  in  contradistinction  to  the  basis  of  Sheffield 
plate,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  red  metal  copper.  The  better 
class  of  electro-plate  is  manufactured  from  a  good  quality  of  the  alloy 
known  as  German  silver,  which,  approaching  nearly  to  its  whiteness, 
does  not  become  very  distinctly  visible  when  the  silver  has  worn  from 
ite  surface.  Inferior  qualities  of  this  alloy,  however,  are  extensively 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap  electro-plate,  which  is  very  little 
superior,  as  far  as  colour  goes,  to  pale  brass,  while  the  latter  alloy  is 
also  employed  in  the  production  of  a  still  lower  class  of  work.  The 
comparatively  soft  alloy,  of  a  greyish-white  hue,  called  Britannia 
metalf  is  also  extensively  adopted  as  a  base  for  electro-plate  of  a  very 
showy  and  cheap  description,  of  which  enormous  quantities  enter  the 
market,  and  adorn  the  shop-windows  of  our  ironmong^ers  and  otiber 
dealers  in  cheap  electro-plated  goods.  To  determine  whether  an 
electro-plated  article  has  been  manufactured  from  a  hard  alloy,  such  as 
German  silver,  or  from  the  soft  alloy  Britannia  metal,  it  is  only  neces- 
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earj  to  strike  the  article  -with  any  hazd  sabetanoey  when  a  ringmg, 
vilnatory  sonnd  will  be  produoed  in  the  f oimer  oaee,  while  a  doU, 
immnwnal  Bound,  with  but  little  vibration,  will  be  obeerved  in  the 
latter. 

Obaraeterirtles  of  Btoetro-nata. — ^Eleotro-plated  artioles  of  the 
best  quality  are  invariably  hard-ioldered  in  all  their  parts  ;  the  wires 
of  oroet  and  liquor  frames  are  attached  by  German  silver  nuts  to  the 
screwed  uprights,  or  feet  of  the  wires,  instead  of  pewter  solder,  as  in 
plated  ware,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  stands  are  coated  with  silver, 
instead  of  being  tinned,  as  in  the  former  case.  The  mounts  are  of  the 
same  material  as  the  rest  of  the  article,  and  the  handles  and  feet  of 
cream-ewers  and  sugar-bowls  are  frequently  of  solid  cast  Gtennan 
silver.  With  these  advantages  the  electro-plater  should  have  little 
difficulty,  if  the  articles  have  received  fair  treatment  in  use,  in  re- 
plating  them  and  taming  them  out  nearly  equal  to  new,  which  it 
should  be  his  endeavour  to  do.  It  sometimes  occurs  that '  *  ship  plate ' ' — 
that  is,  plated  work  which  has  been  used  on  board  ship — ^when  it 
reaches  tiie  hands  of  the  electro-plater  exhibits  signs  of  very  rough 
usage ;  comer  dishes  are  battered  and  fuU  of  indentations,  while  tihe 
flat  surfaces  of  the  inaides  are  scored  with  cuts  and  scratohee,  sugges- 
tive of  their  having  been  frequentiy  used  as  plates,  instead  of  mere 
TQoeptacles  for  vegetables ;  the  prongs  of  the  forks,  too,  are  frequently 
notched,  out,  and  bent  to  a  deplorable  extent.  All  these  blemishes, 
however,  must  be  removed  by  proper  mechanical  treatment,  after 
the  remaining  silver  has  been  removed  by  the  stripping-bath.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  those  who  contract  for  the  replating  of  ship  work  to 
pay  by  the  wmee  for  the  silver  deposited,  in  which  case  they  will  not 
allow  the  electro-plater  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  the  old  silver 
removed  by  stripping,  but  will  demand  an  allowance  in  their  favour, 
which,  if  too  readily  agreed  to  by  an  inexperienced  plater,  might 
greatiy  diminish  his  profit  if  the  cost  of  buffing  the  articles  happened 
to  be  unusually  heavy ;  he  must,  therefore,  be  ixpon  his  guard  when 
undertaking  work  of  this  description  for  the  first  time,  since,  other- 
wise, he  may  sufier  considerable  loss,  for  which  the  present  rate  of 
payment  for  each  ounce  of  silver  deposited  will  not  compensate. 

After  stripping  and  rinsing,  the  articles  require  to  be  well  polished 
or  buffed,  and  rendered  as  nearly  equal  to  new  work  as  possible ;  they 
are  then  to  be  potashed,  quicked,  plated,  and  finished  in  the  same  way 
as  new  goods.  Since  there  is  now  a  vast  quantity  of  nickel-plated 
work  in  the  market,  some  of  which  is  exceedingly  white  even  for  nickel, 
incxx)erienced  or  weak-sighted  platers  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake 
such  articles  for  silver-plated  woric.  When  in  doubt,  applying  a  single 
drop  of  nitric  add,  which  blackens  silver  while  producing  no  imme- 
diate effect  upon  nickel,  will  soon  set  the  mind  at  rest  upon  this  point. 
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Electro-tixmed  ariioleB,  which  very  much  reeemble  8ilT6red  work,  may 
alBO  be  detected  in  thia  way.  We  are  tempted  to  make  one  other 
sug'g^tion  upon  this  subject,  which  may  not  be  deemed  oat  of  place, 
it  is  this:  a  considerable  quantity  of  nickel-plated  German  silver 
spoons  and  forks  are  entering  the  market,  which,  should  they  eventualLy 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  eleotax>-plater  to  be  coated  with  silver,  may 
cause  him  some  trouble  if  he  inadvertently  treats  them  as  German 
silver  UHfrk,  which  in  his  haste  he  might  possibly  do,  and  attempts  to 
render  them  smooth  for  plating  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  hand  or 
lathe-buiBng ;  the  extreme  hardness  of  nickel— «v6n  as  compared  with 
German  silver — ^will  render  his  work  not  only  laborious,  but  unne- 
cessary, for  if  he  were  aware  of  the  true  nature  of  the  surface  he 
would  naturally  remove  the  niokel  by  means  of  a  stripping  solution, 
and  then  treat  the  article  as  ordinary  German  silver  work.  The 
stripping  solution  for  this  purpose  will  be  given  when  treating  of 
niokel  r^-plating.  It  must  be  understood  that  in  making  suggestionB 
of  this  nature,  in  passing,  that  they  are  intended  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  may  not  have  had  the  advantages  of  much  practical  expe- 
rience, of  whom  there  are  many  in  every  art. '  « 

Umifoaitkas  HIiFar  by  H^elgbt. — In  this  countcy  the  silver  deposit 
is  frequently  paid  for  by  weight,  the  articles  being  carefully  weighed 
both  before  and  after  being  placed  in  the  plater's  hands.  The  price 
charged  for  depositing  silver  by  the  ounce  was  formerly  as  high  as 
14s.  6d. ;  at  the  present  period,  however,  about  8s.  per  ounce  only 
could  be  obtained,  and  in  some  cases  even  less  has  been  charged.  But 
unless  dynamo-eleotricity  be  employed  this  would  be  about  as  profitable 
as  giving  ten  shillings  for  half-a-sovereign.  In  France  electro-plating 
IS  regulated  by  law,  all  manufacturers  being  required  to  weigh  each 
article,  when  ready  for  plating,  in  the  presence  of  a  comptroller 
ajppointed  by  the  Gk>vemment,  and  to  report  the  same  article  for 
weighing  again  after  plating.  In  this  way  the  comptroller  knows  to 
a  fraction  the  amount  of  precious  metal  that  has  been  added,  and  puts 
his  mark  upon  the  wares  accordingly,  so  that  every  purchaser  may 
know  at  aglanoe  what  he  is  buying.  In  Birmingham  there  is  a  class 
of  electro-depositors  called  **  electro-platers  to  the  trade,*'  who  work 
exclusively  for  manufacturers  of  plated  goods  and  others  who,  though 
platers,  send  a  great  portion  of  their  work  to  the  *^  ixade  "  electro- 
platers,  whose  extensive  and  more  complete  arrangements  enable 
them  to  deposit  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  with  consider- 
able economy  and  dispatch. 

In  depositing  silver  at  so  much  per  ounce,  Ihe  weighed  articles, 
after  being  cleaned,  quicked,  and  rinsed,  are  put  into  the  bath,  in 
which  they  are  allowed  to  remain  until  the  plater  deems  it  advisable 
to  re-weigh  them,  when  they  are  removed  from  the  bath,  rinsed  in 
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hot  water,  and  placed  in  boxwood  sawdiut ;  they  are  then  lightly 
broflhed  over  to  remoye  any  sawdnat  that  may  adhere  to  them,  and 
carefully  weighed.  If  still  inBnfficiflntly  coated  the  articles  are  again 
Bcratch-broflihed,  quicked,  rinsed,  and  replaced  in  the  bath ;  the  re- 
weighing  and  other  operations  being  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary 
until  the  required  deposit  is  obtained.  This  is  a  tedions  and  trouble- 
some method,  and  is  sometimes  subetitated  by  the  following :  Suppose 
a  certain  number  of  spoons  and  forks  haye  been  weighed  for  the 
plating-bath,  one  of  these  articles  is  selected  as  a  test  sample,  and  is 
weighed  separately ;  being  placed  in  the  bath  with  the  others,  it  is 
remoyed  from  time  to  time  and  re- weighed,  to  determine  the  amount 
of  silyer  it  has  acquired  in  the  bath.  Thus  if  24  dwts.  of  silver  are 
required  upon  each  dozen  of  spoons  or  forks,  when  the  test  sample 
has  reoeiyed  about  2  dwts.  of  silyer  it  is  known  that  the  rest  have 
a  like  proportion,  proyided,  of  course,  that  each  tame  it  has  been 
suspended  in  the  bath  the  aHTigiTig  wire  and  that  part  of  the  conduct- 
ing rod  from  which  it  was  suspended  were  p^ectly  dean ;  it  is 
obvious,  however,  that  even  this  method  is  open  to  a  certain  amount 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  if  the  workmen  are  otherwise  than  very 
careful.  To  render  the  operation  of  depositing  by  weight  more  certain 
and  less  troublesome,  some  electro-platers  in  France  adopt  what  is 
termed  a  ** plating  balance."  The  articles  are  suspended  from  aframe 
connected  to  one  end  of  the  beam,  and  a  scale  pan,  with  its  weights 
from  the  other  end ;  the  balance,  thus  arranged,  is  placed  in  communi- 
cation with  the  negative  electrode  of  the  electiio  generator,  and  the 
anodes  with  the  positive  electzode.  When  the  articles,  as  spoons  and 
forks,  for  example,  are  suspended  from  the  frame,  and  immersed  in 
the  bath,  counter-balancing  weights  are  placed  in  the  scale-pan.  A 
weight  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  silver  to  be  deposited  is  then  put 
into  the  pan,  which,  of  course,  throws  the  beam  out  of  balance ;  when 
the  equilibrium  becomes  restored,  by  the  weight  of  deposit  upon  the 
articles  in  solution,  it  is  known  that  the  operation  is  complete.  The 
plater  usually  employs  scales  for  each  bath,  especially  when  silvering 
spoons  and  forks.  If  preferred,  the  supporting  frame  may  be  circular, 
so  that  the  soluble  anode  may  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bath,  and 
at  equal  distance  from  the  articles.  The  centre  anode  need  not  prevent 
the  employment  of  other  anodes  round  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  so  that 
the  articles  receive  the  action  of  the  current  in  front  and  behind  them. 
A  sounding  bell  may  be  so  connected  that  it  will  indicate  the  precise 
moment  when  the  equilibrium  of  the  scale  takes  place.  In  working 
the  silver  baths  for  this  purpose,  the  anode  surface  immersed  in  solu- 
tion is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  articles.  When  the  solution 
loses  its  activity  additions  of  cyanide  of  silver  are  given  to  it,  and 
when  the  cyanide  is  found  to  have  become  partially  converted  into 
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(Arbon&to  of  potMm,  hTdtvcjuiiii  acid  is  added,  which  oomlunee  with 
carbonate,  and  libWfttei  flarbonia  acid  gM.  Thie  method  u  preferaad 
to  that  of  tddin^  fieih  OTanide,  smoo  m  acanmolatioiL  of  the  car- 
bonated «TV.li  retanb  the  oondnoliTitr  of  the  aolntioiL,  as  olao  does 

o  apparatnia 
and  is  dwdgned  for 
obtaining  depoeit*  of 
■Utcc  "wiOioat  mper- 
viaion  and  with  conatant 

spostaneoiulf  breaks  the 

electrio  oammt  whcm  the 
operatum  is  terminated. " 
The  apparatus  U  mads 
in  Tsnoos  Hiaea,  suitable 
for  BDall  or  hufre  opera- 
tions; fig.  98  tepre- 
eenta  the  appaiatos  to 
be  emplojed  for  the 
latter  purposes. 

It  oousiBts  of ; — I.  A 
woodeo  vat,  the  apper 
ledge  of  which  carries  a 
brass  wirkding  rod,  hav- 
ing a  binding  screw  at 
one  end  to  receive  the 
poaitire  oondnoting  wire 
Hg-sS.  ^    the    be>ttatj;    from 

this  rod  the  anodes  are 
sospended,  which  are  entirely  inunersed  in  the  solntion,  and  oommn- 
nioate  with  cross  brass  rods  by  means  of  platinum  wire  hooks.  These 
cross  rods  are  flattened  at  their  ends  so  that  tiiey  may  not  roll,  and  at 
thesanic  time  have  a  bett^  contact  with  the  "winding  rod."  I.  A 
oast-iroD  oolnmn  torewed  at  its  base  to  one  of  the  aides  of  the  bath, 
carries  near  the  top  two  projecting  arms  of  cast  iron,  the  eitremitieH 
of  which  are  vertioal  and  forked,  and  may  be  opened  01  dosed  by  iron 
damps,  these  forks  b^ng  intended  to  maintain  the  beam  and  prevent 
the  knives  from  leaving  their  bowls  when  the  beam  oMjillates  too 
greatly.  In  the  middle  of  the  two  arms  are  two  bowls  of  polished 
sted,  hollowed  out  wedge-shaped,  to  receive  the  beam  knives.  One 
arm  of  the  pillar  has  at  its  end  a  horiiontal  iron  ring,  in  which  is 
fixed  a  heavy  glass  tnbe  which  sapporla  and  iniolates  a  pohahed  iron 
cap  to  oontaio  mcnmry ;  beneath  this  cup  is  a  small  pad  of  india- 
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rubber,  wbioh,  by  means  of  a  norew  beneath,  may  be  raised  or  lowered, 
by  whioh  means  the  mercnxy  in  the  cup  is  leyelled.  A  second  lateral 
bindJTig  sorew  connects  the  negatiye  electrode  of  the  battery.  3.  A 
east-iron  beam,  carrying  in  its  centre  two  sharp  polished  steel  knives ; 
at  each  end  are  two  parallel  steel  bowls,  separated  by  a  notch,  intended 
for  the  knives  of  Hie  scale  pan  and  of  the  frame  for  supporting  the 
artides.  One  arm  of  the  beam  is  furnished  with  a  stout  platinum 
wire,  placed  immediately  above  and  in  the  centre  of  the  mercury  cup, 
and  as  the  beam  oscillates  it  dips  into,  or  passes  out  of,  the  cup. 
The  scale  pan  is  furnished  with  two  cast-steel  knives  fixed  to  the 
mfltallic  bar,  which  is  connected  to  ohsiins  supporting  the  lower 
wooden  box  for  the  tare  ;  the  smaller  pan,  for  the  weight  representing 
the  amount  of  silver  to  be  deposited,  is  placed  between  these  two. 
4.  The  frame  for  supporting  the  work  is  also  suspended  by  two  steel 
knives,  the  vertical  of  which  is  of  stout  brass  tubing,  and  is  e^ual  in 
size  to  the  opening  of  the  bath,  and  supports  the  rods  to  which  the 
articles  are  suspended.  The  slinging  wires  are  formed  into  a  loop  at 
one  end  for  supporting  the  spoons  or  forks,  and  the  vertical  portion  of 
each  wire  is  covered  with  india-rubber  tubing,  to  preyent  it  from 
receiving  the  silver  deposit. 

In  adjusting  the  apparatus,  the  pillar  must  be  set  perfectly  upright 
by  aid  of  a  plumb  line ;  the  clamps  are  then  withdrawn  from  the 
/onb,  and  the  beam  is  carefully  put  in  its  place,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  injuring  the  knives  that  rest  in  the  bowls  in  the  centre  of  the 
pillar.  The  clamps  are  now  replaced,  and  the  beam  should  oscillate 
freely  upon  the  knives  without  friction.  The  knives  of  the  frame  are 
next  put  in  their  places,  as  also  those  of  the  scale  pan ;  mercury  is 
then  poured  into  the  six  bowls,  where  the  knives  rest,  until  all  the 
polished  parts  of  the  latter  are  covered.  The  insulated  steel  cup  is 
then  filled  with  mercury  so  high  that  the  point  of  the  platinum  wire 
just  touches  it,  when  the  beam  is  level ;  the  small  elastic  pocket  is 
used  for  raising  and  lowering  the  mercury  cup,  so  as  to  place  it  at  the 
proper  height  for  bringing  the  mercury  in  contact  with  the  end  of  the 
platinum  wire.  When  the  articles  have  received  the  amount  of  silver 
corresponding  to  the  weight  in  the  pan  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
beam,  the  equilibrium  will  be  established,  and  the  platinum  wire  wUl 
then  leave  the  mercury,  and  thus  break  the  circuit  and  stop  the  opera- 
tion. By  this  automatic  arrangement  the  operation  needs  no  atten- 
tion, nnoe  the  moment  the  platinum  wire  loses  contact  with  the 
mercury  electricity  ceases  to  pass ;  if,  however,  the  articles  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  bath  after  they  have  received  the  proper  amount  of 
silver,  a  portion  of  this  metal  may  be  dissolved  by  the  free  cyanide  in 
the  solution^  in  which  case  the  end  of  the  platinum  wire  would  again 
dip  into  tlie  mercury  and  complete  the  circuit,  when  deposition  would 
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be  renewed  and  oontiiLne  unlal  the  inoreosed  weight  of  Bilver  again 
caused  the  platinum  wire  to  lose  contact  with  the  mercury. 

floUd  flilTtr  ]>fpo«its.-^Although  it  is  poadble  to  deposit  Bilrer, 
from  a  cyanide  solution  rich  in  metal  (say  eight  ounces  of  silyer  per 
gallon),  upon  wax  or  gutta-percha  moulds,  this  method  is  not  practi- 
cally adopted.  The  usual  method  is  to  first  obtain  a  copper  electro- 
type mould  or  shell  of  the  object  in  the  ordinary  way ;  silver  is  then 
deposited  within  the  mould  (supposing  it  to  be  a  hollow  object)  until 
of  the  required  thinknees ;  the  copper  is  afterwards  dissolved  from  the 
silver  either  by  boiling  the  article  in  hydrochloiio  acid,  or,  still  better, 
a  strong  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  either  of  which  substances 
will  dissolve  the  copper  motdd  without  in  anyway  injuring  the  silver. 
The  perohloride  of  iron  for  this  purpose  may  be  readily  formed  by 
dissolving  peroxide  of  iron  (commercial  *' crocus")  in  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  method  of  dissolving  the  copper  recommended  by 
Napier,  is  as  follows :  **  An  iron  solution  is  first  made  by  dissolving 
a  quantity  of  copperas  in  water ;  heat  this  till  it  beg^ins  to  boil ;  a 
little  nitric  acid  is  then  added — ^nitrates  of  soda  or  potash  will  do ;  the 
iron  which  is  thus  peroxidised  may  be  precipitated  either  by  ammonia 
or  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  precipitate  being  washed,  muriatic  add  is 
added  till  the  oxide  of  iron  is  dissolved.  This  forms  the  solution  for 
dissolving  the  copper.  Whenihe  solution  becomes  almost  colourless, 
and  has  ceased  to  act  on  the  copper,  the  article  is  removed,  and  the 
addition  of  a  littie  ammonia  will  precipitate  the  iron  along  with  a 
portion  of  the  copper ;  but  after  a  short  exposure  the  copper  is  redis- 
solved.  The  remaining  precipitate  ifl  washed  by  decantation ;  a  little 
ammonia  should  be  put  into  the  two  first  waters  used  for  washing. 
When  washed,  and  the  copper  dissolved  out,  the  precipitate  is  redis- 
solved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  silver  article  rotumed  until  the 
copper  is  all  dissolved  off.  It  is  convenient  to  have  two  solutions  of  per- 
ohloride of  iron,  so  that  while  the  iron  in  the  one  is  being  precipitated, 
the  article  is  put  into  the  other.  The  persalt  of  iron  will  be  found  to 
dissolve  the  copper  moro  rapidly  than  muriatic  acid  alone ;  persul- 
phate of  iron  must  not  be  used,  as  it  dissolves  the  silver  along  with 
the  copper. 

**  The  silver  article  is  now  cleaned  in  the  usual  way,  and  heated  to 
redness  over  a  dear  charcoal  &^,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
dea4  silver,  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept,  or,  if  desired,  it  may  be 
scratched  and  burnished."  A  very  simple  and  economical  method  of 
producing  perchloride  of  iron  is  to  reduce  the  native  peroxide  of  iron, 
known  as  "redding,"  to  a  powder,  and  digest  it  in  hot  hydrochloric 
add,  by  which  the  salt  is  obtained  at  a  cost  but  little  exceeding  that 
of  the  add  employed,  the  native  ore  being  worth  only  about  25s.  per 
ton. 
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One  great  objection  to  solid  electro-deposite  of  silyer  (ilnd  gold)  is 
that  the  articles  have  not  the  metallic  *'  ring,"  when  struck  with  any 
hard  snbetance,  as  silver  ware  of  ordinary  manofaotore.  ''This 
disadvantage/'  says  Napier,  '*  is  no  doubt  partly  dne  to  the  crystalline 
character  of  the  deposit,  and  partly  to  the  pure  character  of  the  silver, 
in  which  state  it  has  not  the  sound  like  standard  or  alloyed  silver. 
That  this  latter  cause  is  the  principal  one  appears  from  the  fact  that 
a  piece  of  silver  thus  deposited  is  not  much  improved  in  sound  by 
being  heated  and  hammered,  which  would  destroy  all  crystallisation." 
This  is  quite  true,  but  when  electro-deposited  silver  has  been  melted^ 
and  oast  into  an  ingot,  by  which  its  crystalline  character  is  completely 
destroyed,  and  which  is  only  partially  affected  by  simply  annealing 
and  hammering,  the  characteristio  ''  ring  "  of  the  pure  metal  is  re- 
stored. The  absence  of  a  musical  lingw  in  electio-depoeited  silver  is 
not  of  much  consequence,  however,  since  this  method  of  reproduction 
would  only  be  appUed  to  rare  works  of  art,  such  as  antique  figures, 
and  richly  chased  articles  kept  solely  for  ornament. 

On  tiM  TblekaMMi  of  BlMtvo-]>«poaitad  MlTwr.— This  may  be 
considered  a  somewhat  delicate  theme  to  expatiate  upon  when  we 
reflect  that  some  articles  of  commerce,  but  more  especially  export 
goods  and  articles  sold  at  mock  auctions,  frequentiy  receive  a  coating 
of  sQver  which  not  only  defies  measurement  by  the  most  delicate 
micrometer,  but  also  renders  estimation  by  any  other  means  all  but 
impossible.  This  class  of  work  inclndes  spoons  and  forks,  cruet- 
frames,  toast-racks,  &c.,  manufactured  from  a  very  inferior  descrip- 
tion of  Qerman  silver  or  brass,  while  Britannia  metal  tea  services, 
salt-cellars,  and  many  other  artidee  made  from  the  same  alloy  enter 
the  market  in  enormous  quantities,  with  a  mere  blush  of  silver  upon 
them,  the  thickness  of  which  might  be  more  readOy  estimated  by 
imagination  than  by  any  practical  test.  As  to  the  amount  of  silver 
which  should  be  deposited  upon  articles  of  domestic  use,  to  enable 
them  to  withstand  ordinary  wear  and  tear  for  a  reasonable  period, 
from  I  to  3  ounces  per  do2en  for  spoons  and  forks  may  be  deposited. 
Taken  as  a  g^xide,  with  the  smaller  quantity  of  silver  upon  them,  such 
articles,  with  careful  nsage,  should  present  a  very  creditable  appear- 
ance after  five  years'  use ;  with  the  largfer  proportion,  the  articles 
should  look  well,  though  probably  somewhat  bare  upon  those  parts 
most  subject  to  friction,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  The  same  arti- 
cles, if  used  in  hotels  or  on  board  ship,  would  become  unsightiy  in 
lees  than  half  the  periods  named.  German  silver  tea  and  coffee 
services,  to  be  fairly  well  plated  or  silvered,  should  not  have  less  than 
2  ounces  of  silver  upon  the  four  pieces,  which  may  be  distributed  in 
about  the  following  proportions :  for  a  5 -gill  coffee-pot  12  dwts. ; 
5 -gill  teapot  12  dwts. ;  sugar-basin  10  dwts. ;  oream-ewer  6  dwta. 
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When  the  same  articles  are  required  to  he  fully  well  plated,  the  pro- 
portions should  be  about  as  follows  :  For  coffee  and  teapot,  about 
I J  ounce  of  silv^  each  ;  sugar-basin  i  ounce,  and  cream-ewer  about 
10  to  15  dwts. 

The  proportion  of  silver  which  should  be  deposited  per  square  foot, 
for  plating  of  good  quality,  is  from  i  to  1}  ounce.  With  the  li&tter 
proportion  the  electro-silyered  work  would  nearly  approach  in  quality 
the  old  Sheffield  plate,  and  would  last  for  a  great  number  of  yearo 
without  becoming  bare,  eyen  at  the  most  prominent  parts,  unless  the 
article  were  subjected  to  yery  severe  treatment  in  use. 

TfXQ-plMttag^ — It  is  well  known  that  when  a  silYer-gilt  article — as 
a  watch-chain,  for  example — has  been  broken,  and  afterwards  repaired 
by  hard  soldering,  that  the  film  of  gold  almost  entirely  disappears 
from  each  side  of  the  solderei^  spot,  under  the  heat  of  the  blow-pipe 
flame,  to  the  extent  of  i  or  2  inches  on  either  side  of  the  joining.  The 
film  of  gold  has,  in  fact,  sunk  into  the  body  of  the  sQver,  as  though 
it  had  become  alloyed  with  this  metal.  By  some  persons  this  is  really 
believed  to  be  the  case.  We  are,  however,  disposed  to  think  that  the 
absoiption  of  the  gold  under  these  ciroumstanoea  is  due,  not  to  an 
actual  alloying  of  the  two  metals  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  to  the 
expansion  of  the  silver  by  the  heat,  by  which  its  molecular  structure 
becomes  disturbed,  and  the  film  of  gold,  being  thus  split  up  into 
infinitely  minute  particles,  these  become  absorbed  by  the  silver  as  the 
metal  contaracts  on  cooling,  and  consequently  disappear  from  the  sur- 
face. We  hold  this  view  because  we  do  not  think  that  the  heat  of  the 
blowpipe  flame  required  to  fuse  the  solder  would  be  sufficient  to  form 
an  alloy  in  the  proper  sense ;  indeed,  the  heat  required  to  *'  run  '* 
silver  solder  would  not  be  sufficiently  high  even  to  **  sweat  '*  the  silver 
of  which  the  article  is  composed.  The  fact  of  a  film  of  metal  becom- 
ing absorbed  by  another  metal  under  the  influence  of  heat  has  been 
taken  advantage  of,  and  a  process  termed  **  pyro-plating  **  has  been 
introduced,  and  has  been  worked  to  some  extent  in  Birmingham.  The 
process,  which  has  been  applied  to  coating  articles— of  steel  and  iron 
more  especially — ^with  gold,  silver,  platinum,  aluminium,  copper,  &c., 
may  be  thus  briefly  described :  The  article  is  first  steeped  in  a  boiling 
solution  of  caustic  potash ;  it  is  then  brushed  over  with  emery- 
powder,  and  afterwards  with  a  steel  brush  and  a  solution  of  common 
soda,  in  which  it  is  allowed  ta  remain  for  some  time.  It  is  next  con- 
nected to  the  negative  electrode  of  a  strong  battery,  and  immersed  in 
a  hot  solution  of  caustic  potash,  abundance  of  hydrogen  being  evolved, 
and  is  allowed  to  remain  until  it  has  a  *^  silvery  *'  appearance.  After 
rinsing,  it  is  suspended  in  a  silver  bath,  with  a  previously  weighed  metal 
plate  of  the  same  amount  of  surface  placed  as  a  cathode  by  its  side  ; 
this  plate  is  taken  out  and  weighed  from  time  to  time  until  suffiicient 
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sQyer  has  been  deposited,  wluoh  indicates  approximately  the  amount 
ol  deposit  upon  the  art&ole  itself.  The  article  is  then  removed  and 
xiBfled^andafterwavdsheatediaa  furnace  until  the  silver  is  "driven'* 
into  the  surface  of  the  metal.  If  the  steel  article  requires  to  be  ton- 
pendj  it  is  quenohed  in  water,  and  then  brought  to  the  proper  temper 
in  the  usual  way. 

Wliitenlas  BlMtvp-Vl^ted  ArttelML — It  is  well  known  that 
artiflles  'which  have  been  electro-plated  tanush  more  rapidly  than 
silver  goods ;  and  while  this  has  by  many  persons  been  attributed  to. 
the  extreme  puri^  of  the  electro-depodlted  metal,  which,  it  was 
believed,  was  more  susceptible  of  being  attacked  by  sulphurous  fumes 
and  other  impurities  in  the  air,  by  others  it  is  believed  to  be  due  to  a 
small  quantity  of  undeoompoeed  salt  remaining  in  the  pores  of  the 
deposited  metal,  which  undergoes  decomposition,  and  causes  the  work 
to  tarnish.  In  order  to  render  electro-plate  leas  liable  to  discolora- 
tion, the  following  method  has  been  adopted,  but,  as  will  readily  be 
aeen,  it  could  not  be  applied  to  all  claHsos  of  work :  The  article  is  first 
dipped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  borax  and  then  allowed  to  dry,  when 
a  thin  layer  of  the  salt  remains  upon  the  surface ;  the  article  is  then 
dipped  a  second  or  even  a  third  time  (drying  after  each  dipping)  until 
it  is  completely  covered  with  a  layer  of  borax.  When  large  articles 
are  to  be  treated  this  way,  the  borax  may  be  appUed  with  a  soft 
brush.  The  article  is  next  to  be  heated  to  a  dull  red  heat,  or  until 
the  borax  yWMf.  When  cold,  it  is  to  be  put  into  a  pickle  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric add,  which  rapidly  dissolves  the  borax ;  after  rinsing  in  hot 
water  it  is  placed  in  hot  boxwood  sawdust,  and  then  treated  in  the 
usual  way. 

Wldteains  0llv«r  Wufk. — ^Articles  of  silver  which  in  their  original 
finished  state  were  left  either  wholly  or  in  part  a  dead  white,  and  have 
lost  this  pleasing  effect  by  wear  or  oxidation,  may  be  restored  to  their 
original  condition  by  the  process  termed  whiiening.  The  article  is  first 
brought  to  a  duU  red  heat  (not  sufS.cient  to  melt  the  solder)  over  a 
charcoal  fire — if  it  be  a  brooch,  watch -dial,  or  other  small  silver 
article,  by  means  of  the  blowpipe  flame,  the  article  being  placed  on  a 
large  and  flat  piece  of  charcoal.  When  the  piece  of  work  has  thus 
been  heated  uniformly  all  over,  it  is  allowed  to  become  cool,  after 
which  it  is  placed  in  a  glazed  earthenware  vessel  (an  ordinary  white 
basin  will  do),  containmg  a  sufficient  quantity  of  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  In  a  short  time  the  acid  will  dissolve  the  oxide  from  the  surface, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper  derived  from  the 
copper  with  which  the  silver  was  alloyed,  and  which,  with  the  silver, 
becomes  oxidised  by  the  heat  and  subsequent  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
When  the  article  is  removed  from  the  pickle — ^in  which  it  ^ould 
remain  for  at  least  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour— if  not  of  a  suffi- 
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ciently  pme  whiteziesB  it  may  be  heated  and  piokled  again.  When 
the  whitening  is  properly  effeoted,  the  soiface  ehonld  present  a  beanti- 
fnl  pearl-white  appearance,  and  be  perfectly  nniform  in  its  Instroua 
dnlness.  Directly  the  article  is  removed  £rom  pickle,  it  shonld  be 
rinsed  in  two  separate  waters,  the  last  water  (which  shonld  be 
distilled  water,  by  preference)  being  boiling  hot.  The  article,  after 
being  removed  from  the  rinedng-bowl,  shonld  be  allowed  to  dry  spon- 
taneously, which  it  will  do  if  the  water  is  boiling  hot.  It  is  not  a 
good  phm,  though  it  is  frequently  done,  to  put  work  which  has  been 
whitoied  in  boxwood  sawdust,  since  if  it  has  been  much  used  it  is 
liable  to  produce  stains. 


CHAPTER  XX.    J 

IMITATION  ANTIQUE  SILVEE. 

Oxidised  SUver.—Ozidiaing  Silver.— Oxidising  with  Solution  of  Platinum.— 
Oxidising  with  Sulphide  of  Potasrinm.— Oxidising  with  the  Paste.— 
Part-gilding  and  Oxidising.— Dr.  Eisner's  Process.— Satin  Finish.— Sul- 
phuring Silver.— mellq,  or  IHeUed  Silver.— Pink  Tint  upon  Silver.— 
Silvering  Notes. 

OiMlwl  Silver. — Soon  after  tlie  art  of  eleotro-plating  had  beoome 
an  established  induatry,  the  great  oapabilitieB  of  the  ^'eleoizo  "  pro- 
oesSy  as  it  was  oaUed,  reoelved  the  serious  attention  of  the  more  gifted 
and  artistio  members  of  the  trade,  who,  strook  with  the  great  beauty 
of  electro-deposited  sQver,  and  the  f acilitieB  which  the  prooess  offered 
for  the  reproduction  of  antique  wo^,  induced  some  electro-platers  of 
the  tune  to  make  experiments  upon  certain  classes  of  work  with  a  view 
to  imitate  the  effects  seen  upon  old  silver ;  some  of  the  results  were 
highly  creditable,  and  in  a  short  time  after  *'  oxidised  "  silver  became 
greatly  in  vogfue,  and  has  ever  since  been  recognised  as  one  of  the 
artistic  varieties  of  ornamental  silver  or  electro-plated  work.  We 
floaroely  think  we  shall  err,  however,  if  we  venture  to  say  that  much 
of  the  '' oxidised  "  silver-plated  work  of  the  present  time  is  far  inferior 
in  beauty  and  finish  to  that  with  which  our  shops  and  show-rooms 
were  filled  some  thirty  years  ago.  Indeed,  when  visiting  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1878,  we  were  much  displeased  with  the  very  sbvenly 
appearance  of  some  of  the  plated  goods  which  had  been  put-gilt  and 
oxidised  in  the  exhibits  of  some  of  the  larger  English  and  French 
firms.  The  specimens  referred  to  had  the  appearance  of  having  done 
duty  as  specimens  in  all  the  exhibitions  since  1851,  and  had  suffered 
by  being  repeatedly  ''  cleaned  up  "  for  each  occasion ;  they  were  cer- 
tainly far  from  being  creditable. 

(I  OzkUalBS  "  flUver. — ^This  term  has  been  inoorrectiy  applied,  but 
universally  adopted,  to  various  methods  of  darkening  the  surface  of 
silver  in  parts,  by  way  of  contrast  to  burnished  or  dead-white  sur- 
faces of  an  article.  Oxygen,  however,  has  little  to  do  with  the 
discoloration,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  processes,  which  are 
employed  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  materials  used  are  various, 
and  they  are  generally  applied  with  a  soft  brush,  a  camel-hair  brush 
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being  BoitaUe  far  small  gnrfaoes.  In  applying  eiUier  of  the  materials 
the  article  shoold  be  qnite  dry,  otherwise  it  will  spread  over  portions 
of  the  work  required  to  be  left  white,  and  thus  produce  a  patchy  and 
inartistic  effect.  The  blackening  substances  axe  generally  applied  to 
the  hollow  parts  or  groundwork  of  the  object,  while  the  parts  which 
are  in  relief  are  left  dead,  or  burnished  according  to  taste. 

Orlrtlalng  with  Solatlon  of  glktlimin  ^Dissolve  a  suffident 
quantity  of  platinum  in  aqua  regia,  and  carefully  evaporate  the  result- 
ing solution  (chloride  of  platinum)  to  dryness,  in  the  same  way  as  re- 
commended for  chloride  of  gold.  The  dried  mass  may  then  be  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  ether,  or  water,  according  to  the  effect  which  it  is  desired 
to  produoe,  a  slightly  different  effect  being  produced  by  each  of  the 
solutions.  Apply  the  solution  of  platinum  with  a  camel-hair  bnuh,  and 
repeat  the  operation  as  often  as  maybe  necessary  to  increase  the  depth 
of  tone ;  a  single  application  is  frequentiy  sufficient.  The  ethereal  or 
alcoholic  solution  of  platinum  must  be  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle, 
and  in  a  cool  place.  The  aqueous  etolution  of  platinum  should  be 
applied  while  hot. 

Orlrtlalng  with  flolVhlde  of  tetaaslitiii. — Oliver  of  sulphur  (sul- 
phide of  potaasium]  is  often  used  for  producing  black  discoloration, 
erroneously  termed  oxidising.  For  this  purpose  four  or  five  grains  of 
the  sulphide  are  diasolyed  in  an  ounte  of  hot  water,  and  the  solution 
applied  with  a  brush,  or  the  article  wholly  immersed  if  desired.  The 
temperature  of  the  solution  should'  be  about  150^  Fahr.  After  a  few 
moments  the  silyer  surface  assumes  a  darkened  appearance,  which 
deepens  in  tone  to  a  blnish-bhud:  by  longer  treatment.  When  the 
desired  effect  is  produced  the  article  is  rinsed  and  tiien  scratch-brushed, 
or  burnished  if  required,  or  the  blackened  hollow  surfaces  are  left  dead 
according  to  taste.  When  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  dead  surface  upon 
an  article  which  has  been  electro-silvered,  the  article  may  be  placed 
in  a  sulphate  of  copper  bath  for  a  dioH  time,  to  receive  a  slight  coat- 
ing of  copper,  after  which  it  is  again  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  silver 
in  an  ordinary  cyanide  bath.  It  has  then  the  dead- white  appearance 
of  frosted  silver.  Where  portions  of  the  article  are  afterwards  oxiditsd 
a  very  fine  contrast  of  colour  is  produced.  In  using  the  sulphide  of 
potassium  solution  it  should  be  applied  soon  after  being  mixed,  since 
it  loses  its  aotiveness  by  keeping.  Fresh  solutions  always  give  the 
most  brilliant  results.  Since  the  sulphide  dissolves  the  silver,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  applied  only  to  surfaces  which  have  received 
a  tolerably  stout  coating  of  this  metal,  otherwise  the  subjacent  metal 
(brass,  copper,  or  German  silver)  will  be  exposed  after  the  sulphide 
solution  has  been  applied. 

Ortrtlalng  with  the  Faato. — ^For  this  purpose  a  thin  paste  is  f onned 
by  mixing  finely-powdered  plumbago  with  spirit  of  turpentine,  to 
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wHch  miztore  is  sometimes  added  a  small  qoantiij  cd  red  oohie  or 
jewellers*  rouge,  to  imitate  the  warm  tone  sometimes  obserred  in  old 
silver  articles.  The  paste  is  spread  over  the  articles  and  allowed  to 
dry,  after  which  the  article  is  brushed  over  with  a  long-haired  soft 
brush,  to  remove  all  excess  of  the  composition.  The  parts  in  relief 
are  then  cleaned  hy  means  of  a  piece  of  rag,  or  chamois  leather,  dipped 
in  spirit  of  wine.  This  method  of  imitating  old  silver  is  specially 
applicable  to  vases,  tankards,  chandeliers,  and  statuettes.  In  case  of 
failure  in  the  manipulation,  the  dried  paste  may  be  readily  removed 
by  placing  the  article  in  a  hot  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  cyanide, 
when,  after  rinsiDg  and  drying,  the  paste  may  be  reapplied.  To  give 
the  old  silver  appearance  to  small  articles,  such  as  buttons,  for  example, 
they  are  first  passed  through  the  above  paste,  and  afterwards  revolved 
in  a  barrel  or  **  tumbler  "  containing  dry  sawdust,  until  the  desired 
effect  is  produced. 

yart-gnflliig  and  Orlrttaing. — ^To  give  this  varied  effect  to  work, 
the  articles  are  first  gilt  all  over  in  the  usual  way ;  certain  parts  are 
then  stopped  off^  as  it  is  termed,  by  applying  a  suitable  varnish.  When 
the  varnish  has  become  dry,  the  article  is  placed  in  the  silvering  bath 
imtQ  a  sufficient  coating,  which  may  be  slight,  has  been  obtained. 
After  rinsing,  the  object  is  inmiersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  until  the  required  tone  is  gfiven  to  the  silvered  parts,  when 
the  article  is  at  once  rinsed,  carefully  dried,  and  the  protecting  varnish 
dissolved  off,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  finished. 

']>r.  Blmeir'a  Pmuuijm. — ^A  brownish  tone 'is  imparted  to  plated 
gpoods  by  applying  to  the  surface  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniao,  and  a 
stin  finer  tone  by  means  of  a  solution  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  sal-ammoniac  in  vinegar.  To  produce  a  fine 
black  colour.  Dr.  Eisner  recommends  a  warm  solution  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  or  sodium. 

Bnlplild*  of  JtmimmlTini. — ^This  liquid  may  also  be  applied  to  the  so- 
called  oxidation  of  silver,  either  by  brushing  it  over  the  parts  to  be 
oxidised,  or  by  immersion.  It  may  also  be  applied,  with  plumbago, 
by  forming  a  thin  paste  with  the  two  substances,  which  is  afterwards 
brushed,  or  smeared  over  the  surface  to  be  coloured,  and  when  dry  a 
soft  brush  is  applied  to  remove  the  excess  of  plumbago.  If  preferred, 
a  little  jewellers'  rougpe  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 

flattn  rtniidi. — ^This  process  is  thus  described  by  Wahl :  The  sand- 
blast is  in  use  in  certain  establishments  to  produce  the  peculiar  dead, 
lustrous  finish,  known  technically  as  wt\n  fnxtih^  on  plated  g^oods  ;  a 
templet  of  some  tough  resistant  material,  like  vulcanised  india-rubber, 
is  made  of  the  proper  design,  and  when  placed  over  the  article,  pro- 
tects the  parts  which  it  is  desired  to  leave  bright  from  the  depolishing 
action  of  the  sand,  while  the  only  open  portions  of  the  templet  are 
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exposed  to  the  blast.    The  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose  con- 
sists of  a  wooden  hopper,  with  a  longitadmal  slit  below,  through 
which  a  stream  of  fine  sand  is  allowed  to  fall,  bj  opening  a  sliding 
cover.     Qosely-  surrounding  the  base  of  the  hopper  is  a  rectangular 
trunk  of  wood,  extending  some  distance  below  the  base  of  the  hop- 
per, and  tapering  towards  the  bottom,  to  concentrate  the  sand- jet. 
This  trunk  is  dosed  about  the  sides  of  the  hopper,  and  open  bdow, 
and  is  designed  to  direct  the  stream  of  sand  upon  the  surface  of  the 
artide  presented  beneath  its  orifice.    To  increase  the  rapidity  of  the 
depolishing  action  of  the  sand,  a  current  of  air,  under  regrnhited  pres- 
sure, is  admitted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  which,  when  the 
sand-yalve  is  opened,  propels  it  with  more  or  less  accelerated  velocity 
upon  the  metallic  surface  below.  For  this  puipose,  either  a  '*  blower," 
or  an  air-oompressor  with  accumulator,  may  be  used ;  and  the  pressure 
may  be  regulated  at  will.    The  sand  is  thus  driven  with  more  or  less 
velocity  down  the  trunk  by  the  air-blast  admitted  above,  and,  falling 
upon  the  surface  of  the  article  presented  at  the  bottom,  rapidly 
depolishes  the  exposed  parts,  while  those  protected  by  the  templet  are 
not  affected.    The  articles  are  presented  at  the  orifice  of  the  trunk  by 
the  hands  of  the  operator,  which  are  suitably  protected  with  gloves ; 
and  as  rapidly  as  the  depolishing  proceeds,  he  turns  the  article  about 
till  the  work  is  done.    The  progress  of  the  work  is  viewed  through  a 
glass  window,  set  in  a  horizontal  table,  which  suzzounds  the  apparatus 
and  which  forms  the  top  of  a  large  box,  into  which  the  sand  falls,  and 
which  is  made  tight  to  prevent  the  sand  from  flying  about.  A  portion 
of  this  box  in  front,  where  the  workman  stands,  is  cut  away,  and  over  * 
the  opening  is  hung  a  canvas  apron,  which  the  operator  pushes  aside 
to  introduce  the  work.     The  sand  that  accumulates  in  the  box  below 
is  transferred  again  to  the  hopper,  as  required,  and  is  used  over  and 
over  again.    The  satin-finish  produced  by  the  sand-blast  is  exceed- 
ingly fine  and  perfectly  uniform,  and  the  work  is  done  more  rapidly 
than  with  the  use  of  brushes  in  the  usual  way. 

flnlphiirliiff  BUvtr. — ^A  very  fine  blue  colour,  resembling  **  blued  " 
steel,  may  be  imparted  to  silver  or  plated  surfaces,  by  exposing  the 
article  to  the  action  of  sulphur  fumes.  For  this  purpose,  the  article 
should  be  suspended  in  an  air-tight  wooden  box  ;  a  piece  of  slate  or 
a  flat  tile  is  laid  upon  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  upon  this  is  placed 
an  iron  tray,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  red-hot  charcoal  or 
cinders;  about  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sulphur  is  now  quickly 
spread  over  the  glowing  embers,  and  the  lid  of  the  box  immediately 
closed.  After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  lid  may  be  raised  (care 
being  taken  not  to  inhale  the  sulphur  fumes)  and  the  artide  promptly 
withdrawn;  if  the  artide  is  not  suffidently  and  uniform^  blued, 
it  must  be  again  suspended  and  a  fredi  supply  of  hot  diazooal  and 
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sulphur  introduced.  It  is  necessary  that  the  articles  to  be  treated  in 
this  way  should  be  absolutely  clean. 

XMlo,  or  BTMied  Mlirsr. — These  terms*  are  applied  to  a  process 
which  is  attributed  to  Haso  Finniguerra,  a  Florentine  engrayerof  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  somewhat  resembles  enamelling.  It  consists, 
essentially,  in  inlaying  engraved  metal  suifaoes  with  a  black  enamel, 
being  a  sulphide  of  the  same  metal,  by  which  very  pleasing  effects  are 
produced.  The  '*  nielling  "  composition  may  be  prepared  by  mRlriTig 
a  triple  sulphide  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  and  reducing  the  resulting 
compound  to  a  fine  powder.  The  composition  is  made  as  foUows :  A 
certain  proportion  of  sulphur  is  introduced  into  a  stoneware  retort,  or 
deep  crucible.  In  a  second  crucible,  a  mixture  of  silver,  lead,  and 
copper  is  melted,  and  when  sufficiently  fused  the  alloy  thus  formed  is 
added  to  the  fused  sulphur  in  the  first  vessel,  which  converts  the 
metals  into  sulphides;  a  small  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  is  then 
added,  and  the  compound  afterwards  removed  from  the  retort  or  cru- 
cible and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  The  following  proportions  are 
given  by  Mr.  Mackenzie : — 

Put  into  the  first  crucible — 

FloweiB  of  sulphur 750  parts. 

Sal-ammoniac 75    n 

Put  into  the  second  crucible — 

Silver IS  parts. 

Copper 40    „ 

Lead 80    „ 

When  fused,  the  alloy  is  to  be  added  to  the  contents  of  the  first 
crucible.  Boseleur  recommends  diminishing  the  proportion  of  lead, 
which  impairs  the  blue  shade  of  the  nielling,  and  corrodes  too  deeply. 

To  apply  the  powder,  obtained  as  above,  it  is  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  After  the  silver  work  is  en- 
gpraved,  the  operator  covers  the  entire  surface  with  the  nielling  compo- 
sition, and  it  is  then  placed  in  the  muffle  of  an  enamelling  furnace,  where 
it  is  left  until  the  composition  melts,  by  which  it  becomes  firmly 
attached  to  the  metal.  The  nielling  is  then  removed  from  the  parts  in 
relief,  without  touching  the  engraved  surfaces,  which  then  present  a 
very  pleasing  contrast,  in  dee^  black,  to  the  white  silver  surftuses 
This  process,  however,  is  only  applicable  to  engraved  work. 

Widil  describes  a  cheaper  process  of  nielling,  which  consists  '*in 
engraving  in  reUef  a  steel  plate,  which,  applied  to  a  sheet  of  silver, 
subjected  to  powerful  pressure  in  a  die,  reproduces  a  faithful  copy  of 
the  engraving.    The  silver  sheet  thus  stamped  is  ready  to  receive  the 

*  The  art  was  formerly  called  working  in  niello. 

T 
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Tu'elling.  A  large  number  of  copies  maj  be  obtained  from  the  same 
matrix.  Sach  is  the  method  by  which  a  quantity  of  nielled  artioles  are 
manufaotoredy  as  so-caUed  Roasian  snuff-boxes,  oases  for  speotaoles, 
bon-bon  boxes,  &o. 

Boseleur  suggests  the  following  to  produce  effects  similar  to  niel- 
ling :  A  pattern  of  the  design,  out  out  of  thin  paper,  such  as  lace 
paper,  is  dipped  into  a  thin  paste  of  nieUingoomposition,  or  into  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  some  sulphide,  and  then  applied  upon  the  plate 
of  silver,  which  is  afterwards  heated  in  the  muffle.  The  heat  destroys 
the  organic  matter  of  the  paper,  and  a  design  remains,  formed  by  the 
c6iipoeition  which  it  absorbed. 

A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  powder]  will  blacken  the 
surface  of .  silver,  as  also  will  nitric  add.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
however,  chloride  of  platinum  and  weak  solutions  of  the  sulphides 
before  mentioned  will  be  found  to  answer  very  well  if  applied  with 
proper  judgment. 

VliilL  Tint  upon  flilrer. — ^Feam  recommends  the  following  for  pro- 
ducing a  fine  pink  colour  upon  sQver :  Dip  the  cleaned  article  for  a 
few  seconds  in  a  strong  hot  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  then  rinse 
and  dry  it,  or  dip  it  in  spirit  of  wine  and  ignite  the  spirit. 

flU-vesUis  Votes. — il  The  anodes,  if  of  rolled  silver,  should  always 
be.  annealed  before  using  them.  This  may  easily  be  done  by  placing 
them  over  a  clear  charooal,  or  even  an  ordinary  clear  fire,  until  they 
acquire  a  cherry-red  heat :  when  cold,  they  are  ready  for  use.  If 
convenient  to  do  so,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  hard  solder  a  diort  leng^  of 
stout  platinum  wire  (say  about  three  inches  long)  to  the  centre  of  one 
edge  of  the  anode,  which  may  be  united  to  the  positive  electrode  of 
the  battery,  or  other  source  of  electricity,  by  a  binding  screw,  or  by 
pewter  solder.  The  object  of  attaching  tiie  platinum  wire  is  to  enable 
the  anode  to  be  wholly  immersed  in  the  bath,  and  thus  prevent  it  from 
being  etU  through  at  the  water  line,  which  is  generally  the  case  where 
anodes  are  only  partially  immersed. 

2 .  TFom  Anodet, — ^When  the  anodes  have  been  long  in  use,  their  edges 
frequenUy  become  raggodf  and  if  these  irregularities  are  not  removed 
fragments  of  the  metal  will  fall  into  the  bath,  and,  possibly,  upon  the 
work,  causing  a  roughness  of  deposit.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  trim 
the  edges  of  anodes  whenever  they  become  thin  and  present  a  ragged 
appearance. 

3.  Freeautumt  to  he  ObwrvedwhenFiUing  the  Bath  with  Work, — ^Assum- 
ing the  suspending  rods  to  have  been  cleaned,  the  battery  connections 
adjusted,  and  the  preparation  of  the  artioles  to  be  plated  commenced, 
some  means  must  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  artioles  Jint  put  into  the 
bath  from  receiving  too  quick  a  deposit  while  others  are  being  got 
ready.    In  the  first  instance,  the  full  force  of  the  current  must  be 
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checked,  which  may  be  done  hj  exposing  a  small  soifaoe  of  anode  ifi' 
solution  or  suspending  a  platd  bf  brass  or  a  small  silyer  anode  as  a 
"stop,"  or  check,  to  the  begatiye  rod,  nntil  a  sufficient  number  of 
articles  (say  spoons  or  forks,  for  example)  have  been  suspended,  when 
the  stop  may  be  removed  and  the  remainder  of  the  articles  immened 
until  the  conducting  rod  is  full;  the  rest  of  the  suspending  rods 
should  then  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  When  magneto  or  dynamo- 
electric  machines  are  employed,  the  full  strength  of  the  current  is 
checked  by  the  employment  of  the  renttanee  eoil,  a  description  of 
which  is  given  in  Compter  XXXYI.  A  simple  way  of  diminishing 
the  amount  of  current,  when  filling  the  bath  with  work,  is  to  inter- 
pose a  thin  iron  wire  between 'the  positive  electrode  and  th^Mos- 
pending  rod,  which  must  be  removed,  however,  when  the  cathode 
surface  (the  articles  to  be  plated)  in  the  bath  approaches  that  of  the 
anode  surface. 

4.  Plating  JHffermi  Metak  at  the  Same  Time. — ^It  is  not  good  practice 
to  place  articles  composed  of  different  metals  or  alloys  indiscriminately 
in  the  bath,  since  they  do  not  all  receive  the  deposit  with  equal  facility. 
For  example,  if  two  artides,  one  copper  or  brass,  and  another  Britannia 
metal  or  pewter,  be  immersed  in  the  solution  simultaneously,  the 
former  will  at  once  receive  the  deposit  of  silver,  while  the  latter  will 
scarcely  become  coated  at  all,  except  at  the  extremities.  Since  the 
beet  conductor  receives  the  deposit  most  freely,  the  worst  conductor 
(Britannia  n(ketal,  pewter,  or  lead)  should  first  be  allowed  to  become 
completely  coated,  after  which  copper  or  brass  ariddes  nu&y  be  intro- 
duced. It  is  better,  however,  if  possible,  to  treat  the  inferior  con- 
ductors separately  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  defective  deposit. 

5 .  Sxeeee  of  Cyanide, — ^When  there  is  a  large  excess  of  cyanide  in  the 
plating  bath,  the  silver  is  very  liable  to  strip,  or  peel  off  the  work 
when  either  soratch-bmshed  or  burnished ;  besides  this,  the  anodes 
become  dissolved  with  greater  rapidity  than  is  required  to  merely 
keep  up  the  proper  strength  of  the  bath,  consequentiy  the  solution 
becomes  richer  in  metal  than  when  first  prepared.  The  depositor 
must  not  confound  the  terms  ''free  cyanide^*  with  ''excess"  of 
cyanide :  the  former  refers  to  a  small  quantity  of  cyanide  beyond  that 
which  is  necessaiy  to  convert  into  solution  the  precipitate  thrown  down 
from  the  nitrate,  which  is  added  to  the  solution  to  act  upon  and 
dissolve  the  anode  while  deposition  is  going  on ;  the  latter  term  may 
properly  be  applied  to  any  quantity  of  cyanide  which  is  in  excess  of 
that  which  is  necessaiy  for  the  latter  ptirpose. 

Respecting  the  improper  use  of  cyanide,  &c.,  by  diepositors,  Gbre 
gives  the  following  amusing  exi>eriences  of  some  electro-platers : — 
"  One  discovered  that  the  operator,  by  using  cyanide  of  potassium, 
regardless  of  its  strength,  to  make  cyanide  of  silver,  redissolved 
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about  sixty  ounoes  of  aQYer,  and  threw  it  away  In  the  wash-waters. 
Another  had  a  similar  mishap  with  eleven  ounces  of  gold.  A  third 
had  450  ounoes  of  silver  converted  into  waste  residue.  A  fourth  had 
two  larg«  vats  of  sQver  solution  rendered  incurable  by  addition  of 
too  much  '  brightening '  liquid,  and  many  electro-platers  have  had 
similBr  mishaps.  Others  have  found  that  their  anodes  dissolve  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  through  the  use  of  too  much  free  cyanide,  or 
by  allowing  them  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  iron  vat,  and  have 
been  suiprised  to  find  that  a  solution  which,  when  made,  contained 
only  one  ounce  of  sQver  per  gallon,  held  in  solution  more  than  four 
times  as  much.  Others,  by  keeping  a  record  of  the  silver  dissolved 
and  deposited,  as  well  as  that  found  in  the  liquid  by  analysis,  have 
missed  a  considerable  quantity,  and  ultimately  found  that  it  had 
soaked  into  the  sides  of  the  thick  wooden  vats." 

6.  Artiela  Falling  into  the  Bath, — ^When  an  article  falls  into  the  bath, 
from  the  breaking  of  the  diugiug  wire  or  otherwise,  its  recovery 
generally  causes  the  sediment  whioh  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vat  to  become  disturbed,  and  this,  settling  upon  the  work,  produces 
roughness  whioh  is  very  troublesome  to  remove.  If  not  immediately 
required,  it  is  better  to  let  the  fallen  article  remain  until  the  rest  of 
the  work  is  plated ;  or  if  its  recovery  is  of  immediate  importance,  the 
rod  containing  the  suspended  articles  should  be  raised  every  now  and 
then  during  about  half  an  hour,  in  order  to  wash  away  any  sediment 
that  may  have  settled  on  the  work.  By  gently  lifting  the  rod  up  and 
down,  or  raising  each  piece  separately,  the  light  particles  of  sediment 
may  readily  be  cleared  from  the  surface  of  the  work.  When  very 
large  articles,  as  salvers,  for  example,  are  immersed  in  the  bath,  they 
should  be  lowered  very  gentiy,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sediment 
referred  to ;  if  this  precaution  be  not  rigidly  followed,  especially  if 
the  vat  be  not  a  very  deep  one,  the  lower  portion  will  assuredly 
become  rough  in  the  plating,  which  the  most  skilful  burnishing  wiU 
be  incapable  of  removing.  We  have  frequentiy  known  it  to  be  neces- 
sary to  strip  and  replate  articles  of  this  description  from  the  cause 
referred  to.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  anodes  become 
very  much  worn  minute  particles  of  silver  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
which,  when  disturbed  in  the  manner  indicated,  rise  upward,  setUe 
upon  the  work,  and  become  attached,  by  what  may  be  termed  electro^ 
soldering,  to  the  work,  causing  the  deposit  to  be  rough,  and  when 
such  surface  is  afterwards  smoothed  by  polishing,  the  part  exhibits 
numerous  depressions,  or  is  'Spitted,"  as  the  SheflBield  burnishers 
term  it. 

7 .  Cleaning  Suspending  Bods. — It  is  a  very  common  practice  with  care- 
less workmen  to  clean  the  suspending  rods  with  emery  cloth  while 
they  are  in  their  places  across  the  sides  or  ends  of  the  plating  vat. 
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This  is  a  practioe  wbioh  Bhonld  be  Btriotly  diaallowed,  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  particles  of  brass,  emery,  and  metallic  oxides  which  become 
dislodged  hj  the  rubbing'  process,  most  enter  the  solutj/on,  and  being 
many  of  them  exceedingly  light,  will  remain  suspended  in  the  solution 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  finally  deposit  upon  the  articles  when 
placed  in  the  vat,  while  some  portions  of  the  dislodged  matter  will 
become  dissolved  in  the  bath.  All  suspending  rods  should  be  cleaned 
at  some  distance  from  the  plating  vat,  and  wiped  with  a  clean  dry 
rag  after  being  rubbed  with  emery  doth  before  being  replaced  across 
the  tank. 

8.  Eleetro'tiloering  Pewter  Solder. — ^Besides  the  methods  recommended 
elsewhere,  the  following  may  be  adopted :  After  thoroughly  cleaning 
the  article,  apply  to  the  soldered  spot  with  a  camel-hair  brush  a  weak 
solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury ;  or  if  it  be  a  large  surface  the  soldered 
part  must  be  dipped  for  a  short  time  in  the  mercury  solution.  In 
either  case  the  article  must  be  well  rinsed  before  being  immersed  in 
the  silver  bath. 

9.  Metal  Tanks. — ^When  working  solutions  in  iron  tanks,  the  plater 
shoidd  be  very  careful  not  to  allow  the  anodes,  or  the  work  to  be 
coated,  to  come  in  contact  with  the  metallic  vessel  while  deposition  is 
taking  place,  since  this  will  not  only  cause  the  current  to  be  diverted 
from  its  proper  course,  but  will  also  cause  the  anodes,  especially  if 
there  be  a  large  excess  of  free  cyanide  in  tiie  bath,  to  become  eaten 
into  holes,  and  fragments  of  the  metal  will  be  dislodged  and  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vat,  and  possibly  small  particles  of  the  metal  will  settle 
upon  the  work.  We  remember  an  instance  in  which  several  wooden 
nickel-plating  tanks,  lined  with  stout  sheet  lead,  coated  with  pitch, 
yielded  very  poor  results  from  some  cause  unknown  to  the  plater. 
Having  been  consulted  on  tiie  matter,  the  author  soon  discovered  the 
source  of  mischief :  the  copper  hooks  supporting  the  heavy  anodes 
had  become  imbedded  in  the  pitch,  and  were  in  direct  communication 
with  the  lead  lining,  from  which  a  greater  portion  of  the  pitch  had 
scaled  off,  leaving  the  bare  metal  exposed  below  the  surface  of  the 
solution.  Upon  applying  a  copper  wire  connected  to  the  negative 
electrode  of  the  large  Wollaston  battery,  at  that  time  used  at  the 
establishment,  to  the  leaden  flange  of  each  tank  the  author  obtained  bril- 
liant sparks,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  plater  and  his  assistants, 
and  subsequentiy  caused  strips  of  wood  to  be  placed  between  the  side 
anodes  and  the  lead  lining,  after  which  nickel-plating  proceeded  witii- 
out  check. 

10.  Bright  Plaiing. — Eveninthemostskilfulhands  the  bright  solu- 
tion is  very,  liable  to  yield  ununiform  results.  When  the  solution  has 
remained  for  some  time  without  being  used  it  is  apt  to  f^Te  patchy 
results,  the  work  being  bright  in  some  parts  only ;  if  the  solution  is 
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disturbed,  hj  taking  out  work  or  by  putting  in  fresh  work,  sometimes 
the  latter  will  refuse  to  become  bright,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work 
in  the  bath  will  gradually  become  dull.  To  obviate  this  the  bath 
should  be  well  stirred  over  night,  and  all  the  work  to  be  plated  at  one 
time  put  into  the  bath  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  all  chances  of 
disturbance  avoided.  When  the  work  is  known  to  have  a  sufficient 
coating  of  the  bright  deposit,  the  battery  connection  should  be  broken 
and  the  articles  then  at  once  removed  from,  the  bath.  On  no  account 
must  an  excess  of  the  **  bright "  liquid  be  allowed  to  enter  a  bath. 

1 1 .  Dirtjf  Anodet. — ^When  the  anodes,  which  should  havQ  i^  greyish 
appearance  while  deposition  is  taking  place,  have  a  pale  greenish  film 
upon  their  surface,  this  indicates  that  there  is  too  little  free  cyanide  in 
the  bath,  or  that  the  current  is  feeble ;  the  battery  should  first  be 
attended  to,  and  if  found  in  g^ood  working  order,  and  all  the  connec- 
tions perfect,  an  addition  of  cyanide  should  be  made ;  this,  however, 
should  only  be  done  the  last  thing  in  the  evening,  the  bath  then  well 
stirred  and  left  to  rest  until  the  following  morning. 

1 2.  JDtut  on  the  Surface  of  the  Bath. — Sometimes  in  very  windy  weather 
the  surface  of  the  bath,  after  lying  at  rest  aU  night,  will  be  covered 
with  a  film  of  dust ;  to  remove  this  spread  sheets  of  tissue  paper,  one 
at  a  time,  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  then  take  the  sheets  up  one  by 
one  and  place  them  in  an  earthen  vessel ;  the  small  amount  of  solution 
which  they  have  absorbed  may  be  squeezed  from  the  sheets,  passed 
through  a  filter,  and  returned  to  the  bath,  and  the  pellets  of  paper 
may  then  be  thrown  amongst  waste,  to  be  afterwards  treated  for  the 
recovery  of  its  metal. 

13.  Old  Slinging  JFire$, — It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  use  a  Blinging  wire, 
one  end  of  which  has  received  a  coating  of  silver  or  other  metal  more 
than  once,  without  first  stripping  off  the  deposited  metal ;  in  the  first 
place  the  coated  end  of  the  wire  becomes  very  brittle,  and  is  liable  to 
break  when  twisting  it  a  second  time,  possibly  causing  the  article  to 
fall  into  the  bath,  or  on  a  floor  bespattered  with  globules  of  mercury 
and  oUier  objeotionable  matter ;  again,  the  broken  fragments  of  silver- 
cove^  wire,  if  allowed  to  fall  carelessly  on  the  floor,  get  swept  up 
with  the  dirt,  and  the  silver  Uius  wasted.  The  wires  which  have  been 
used  once  should  be  laid  aside,  with  the  plated  ends  together,  and  at  a 
convenient  time  these  ends  should  be  dipped  in  hot  stripping  solution, 
until  aU  the  silver  is  dissolved  off,  and  after  rinsing,  the  ends  should 
be  made  red  hot,  to  anneal  them ;  the  wires  may  then  be  cleaned  with 
emery  doth  and  put  in  their  proper  place  to  be  used  again.  These 
minor  details  should  always  be  attended  to,  since  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily involve  much  time  and  are  assuredly  advantageous  from  an 
economical  view.  It  is  too  commonly  the  practice  with  careless  opera- 
tors to  neglect  such  simple  details,  but  the  consequence  is  that  their 
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plating  operatioxui  are  often  rendered  TinneceflBarily  tronUeeoiine,  while 
their  workshope  are  as  nnneoeesazily  nntidj. 

14.  Sattery  Connectiona, — Before  preparing  work  for  the  hath,  the 
binding  screws,  chunps,  or  other  battery  connections  should  be  ex- 
amined, and  such  orifioee  or  parts  as  form  direct  metallic  communication 
between  the  elements  of  the  battery  and  the  anodes  and  cathodes 
should  be  well  cleaned  if  l^ey  have  any  appearance  of  being  oxidised 
or  in  any  way  foul.  The  apertures  of  ordinary  binding  screws  may  be 
cleaned  with  a  small  rat-taU  file,  and  the  flat  surfaces  of  damps 
rubbed  with  emery  doth  laid  over  a  flat  flle.  When  binding  screws, 
from  long  use  or  careless  usage,  become  very  foul,  they  should  be 
dipped  in  dipping  acid,  rinsed,  and  dried  quickly.  Previous  to  put- 
ting work  in  the  bath,  a  copper  wire  should  be  placed  in  contact  with 
the  suspending  rod  and  the  opposite  end  allowed  to  touch  the  anode, 
when  the  character  of  the  spark  will  show  if  the  current  is  sufficiently 
vigorous  for  the  work  it  has  to  do :  if  the  spark  is  feeble,  the  connec- 
tions should  be  looked  to,  and  the  binding  screws  tightened,  if  neces- 
sary.; the  hooks  and  rods  supporting  the  anodes  should  also  be 
examined,  and  if  dirty,  must  be  wdl  deaned,  so  as  to  insure  perfect 
contact  between  the  metal  surfaces. 

15.  Outta'pereha  Lming  for  Plating  Tanks, — ^This  material  should 
never  be  used  for  lining  the  insides  of  tajiks  which  are  to  contain  cyanide 
solutions,  since  the  cyanide  has  a  solvent  action  upon  it,  whidi,  after  a 
time,  renders  the  solution  a  very  bad  conductor.  The  author  once 
had  to  precipitate  the  silver  from  an  dd  cyanide  solution  which  had 
remained  for  a  long  period  in  a  gutta-percha  lined  bath,  and  soon  after 
the  add  (sulphuric)  had  been  applied  to  throw  down  the  silver,  there 
appeared,  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  numerous  dots  of  .a 
loown  colour,  which  proved  to  be  gutta-percha,  although  greatly 
altered  from  its  original  state. 


CHAPTER  XXL 
ELECTRO-DEPOSITION  OF  NICKEL. 

Application  of  Nickel-plating.— The  Depoeiting  Tank.— Conducting  Rods. — 
Preparation  of  the  Nickel  Solution.— Nickel  Anodes. — ^Nickel-plating  by 
Battery. — ^The  Twin-Carbon  Battery. — Observations  on  Preparing  Work 
for  Nickel-plating. --The  Potash  Bath.— Dips  or  Steeps.— Dipping  Acid. 
—Pickling  Bath. 

Appllcatioa  of  mektfl-platiiis. — ^When  applied  to  ptupoees  for 
which  it  is  specially  adApted,  nickel-plating  may  be  considered,  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  the  art  of  electro-deposition.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  nickel-plating  too  much  was  promised  and  expected 
from  its  application,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  frequent  disap- 
pointmentA  resulted  from  its  being  applied  to  purposes  for  which  it 
was  in  no  way  suited.  For  example,  it  was  sometimes  adopted  as  a 
substitute  for  sUyer-plating  in  the  coating  of  mugs  or  tankards  used 
as  drinking  vessels  for  malt  liquors,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
those  beverages  produced  stains  or  discolorations  upon  the  polished 
nickel  surface,  which  were  not  easily  removed  by  ordinary  means, 
owing  to  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  metal  as  compared  with  silver  or 
plated  goods.  Again,  nickel-plated  vegetable -dishes  became  stained 
by  the  liquor  associated  with  boiled  cabbage  or  spinach,  rendering  the 
articles  unsightiy,  unless  promptiy  washed  after  usingp — a  precau- 
tionary measure  but  seldom  adopted  in  the  best-regulated  sculleries. 
It  was  also  found  that  polished  nickel-plated  articles  when  exposed 
to  damp  assumed  a  peculiar  dulness,  which  after  a  time  entirely 
destax^yed  their  brilliant  lustre,  whereas  in  a  warm  and  dry  situation 
they  would  remain  unchanged  for  years,  a  fact  which  the  mullers  of 
our  restaurants  and  taverns  which  were  nickel-plated  many  years  ago 
bear  ample  testimony  at  the  present  day. 

While  practical  experience  has  taught  us  what  to  avoid  in  connec- 
tion with  nickel-plating,  it  has  also  shown  how  vast  is  the  field  of 
usefulness  to  which  the  art  is  applicable,  and  that  as  a  protective  and 
ornamental  coating  for  certain  metallic  surfaces,  nickel  has  at  present 
no  rivaL  Its  great  hardness — which  doeely  approximates  that  of 
steel— renders  its  surface,  when  polished,  but  little  liable  to  injury 
from  ordinaxy  oareleaB  usage ;  while,  being  a  non-oxidisable  metal, 
it  retains  its  natural  whiteness,  even  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere. 
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Thb  motali  oidiiurilf  oostcd  wiQi  nickel  bjr  eleolio-depoeitioik  axe 
copper,  bran,  steel,  aod  iron,  and  mnoe  Uieae  require  diftoent  pn- 
paralory  treatment,  as  also  dittsrent  periodji  of  immeFsion  in  tlie  nickel 
batli,  they  will  be  treated  aeparatelj.  The  eoftei  metals,  aa  lead,  tin. 
and  Britannia  metal,  are  not  suited  for  niokel -plating,  and  ahonld 
never  be  aliowed  to  enter  tlie  niokel  bath. 

nia  Daposltins  Vat,  or  Tank, — The  depouting  Teeael  may  be  made 
from  slate  or  wood,  but  Qte  following  method  of  conatnictuig  a  vat  is 
that  most  geuerallj  adopted,  and  when  properly  oacried  ont  produce*  a 
veaeel  of  great  peruanencj-.     The  tank  is  made  trtaa  ij-inoh  deal, 
planed  on  both  ddea,  Qta  board*  forming  the  stdes,  enda,  |t"d  bottom 
being  grooved  and  tongoed,  bo 
as  to  make  the  jointi,  when  pat  - 
together,  watoc-tight ;  th^  are 
held   together  lij  long   bolts, 
tatted  at  one  «ml  to  T«aeive  a 
nut.    Hie  (dde«  and  end«,   as 
alM  the  bottom,   aro  likewise 
eeonred    in   their   position   by 

in  Fig.  99.    When  the  tank  is  ^'  99' 

well  screwed  together,  aa  in  Uie 

engraving,  the  interior  is  to  be  well  lined  with  yur«  thin  sheet  lead.  It 
is  of  great  importanoe  that  the  lead  used  for  this  purpose  be  as  pure  as 
poHuble,  for  if  it  contain  sino  or  tin  it  will  be  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  nickel  eolutioii  which  it  is  destined  to  hold,  and  pin-holes  win  be 
formed,  through  which  the  solution  will  eventually  escape.  The  joints 
of  the  leadsn  lining  must  not  be  onlted  by  means  of  solder,  bnt  by  the 
autagminu  procets,  of  "  burning,"  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  its  seams  are 
fitted  together  by  the  hydngea  JImm — an  operation  with  which  Intel' 
ligEDt  plumbers  are  well  acquainted.  If  solder  were  used  for  this 
purpose  voltaio  action  would  soon  be  set  up  between  the  lead  and  the 
tin  of  the  solder  by  the  action  of  the  niokel  solution,  and  in  time  a 
BOioi  ot  holes  would  be  formed,-*""  "^j  leakage  of  the  vat.  When 
die  lend  lining  is  complete  the  vessel  must  be  lined  throughont  with 
matched  boarding,  kept  in  its  poaitaon  by  a  rim  of  wood  fastened 
Tonnd  tlie  upper  edge  of  the  tank.  Theee  tanks  are  neuaUy  3  feet 
wide,  3  feet  deep,  and  about  6  feet  long,  and  hold  abont  350 
gallons. 

Before  using  the  tank  it  shoiild  be  well  rinsed  vrith  clean  water.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  quite  fill  the  tank  with  water,  and  allow  it  to  remain 
thonin  for  several  hours,  by  which  time  the  preasnre  of  the  liquid  will 
soon  indicate  if  there  be  a  leakage  at  any  part ;  it  should  them  be 
emptied  and  examined,  to  asoertain  if  thoroughly  water-tight. 
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We  will  assume  that  it  is  desired  to  make  up  lOO  gallons  of  nickel 
solution^— in  which  case  the  depositing'  tank  should  be  capable  of 
holding  not  less  than  I30  g^allons,  to  allow  for  the  displacement  of 
liquid  hj  the  anodes  and  articles  to  be  immersed,  as  also  to  allow 
BufElcient  space — saj  3  inches — above  the  solution  to  prevent  the 
liquid  from  reaching  the  hooks  by  which  the  anodes  are  suspended, 
when  the  bath  is  full  of  work.  Although  we  have  taken  100  gallons 
of  solution  as  a  ttandard,  we  may  state  that,  for  largfe  operations, 
tanks  capable  of  holding  250  up  to  500  gallons,  or  even  more,  are 
commonly  employed. 

Oonduetliicr  Boda. — ^These  rods,  which  are  used  for  supporting  the 
nickel  anodes,  as  also  the  artidee  to  be  nickeled,  generally  consist  of 
I  -inch  brass  tubing,  with  a  con  of  iron  rod  ;  they  are  commonly  laid 
across  the  bath,  lengthwise,  extending  about  3  inches  beyond  the 
extieme  ends  of  the  vessel.  Sometimes,  however,  shorter  rods  are 
employed,  and  these  are  laid  across  the  bath  from  side  to  side.  For  a 
nickel  bath  of  100  gallons  and  upwards  three  such  suspending  rods 
are  used,  one  rod  being  laid  from  end  to  end,  close  to  each  side  of  the 
tank,  upon  which  the  requisite  number  of  anodes  are  suspended  by 
their  hooks ;  a  third  rod  is  laid,  also  longitudinally,  along  the  centre 

of  the  tank,  midway  between 
the  other  two,  for  suspending 
the  articles  to  be  nickeled ; 
the  anode  rods  are  to  be  con- 
nected together  by  a  stout 
copper  wire  at  one  end  by 
soldering.  These  rods  are 
■  termed  respectively  the  poai" 
tite  and  n^ative  conducting 
rods,  the  former  receiving 
the  anodes,  and  the  latter 
the  work  to  be  nickeled.  Fig. 
100  represents  a  oast  nickel 
anode  and  its  supporting  hook 
of  stout  copper  wire,  which 
latter  should  not  be  less  than 
^  inch  in  thickness.  In  order 
to  insure  a  perfect  connection 
between  the  ooppei  hook  and  the 
anode,  the  author  has  found  it 
very  advantageous  to  unite  the  two  by  means  of  pewter  scldtr,  in  the 
following  way,*  and  which  it  may  be  useful  to  quote  here :  The  holes 


Fig,  xoo. 


•*  Electro-HetaUuigy  Practically  Treated."    By  Alexander  WaU. 
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being  cleaned  with  a  rat-tail  file,  the  hooks  were  dipped  intoordinaiy 
dipping  aoid  (solphuxio  and  nitric  acid)  for  one  instant,  and  rinsed. 
One  end  of  each  hook  was  then  moistened  with  chloride  of  zinc,  and 
immediately  plunged  into  a  ladle  containing  molten  tin  or  pewter 
solder.  The  tinned  hook  was  next  inserted  into  the  hole  in  the  anode, 
and  a  gentLs  tap  with  a  hammer  fixed  it  in  its  place.  The  anode  being 
laid  flat  on  a  beach,  with  a  pad  of  greased  rag  beneath  the  hole,  the 
next  thing  to  do  was  to  pour  the  molten  solder  steadily  into  the 
hole,  and  afterwards  to  apply  a  heated  soldering  iron.  It  is  better, 
however,  before  pouring  in  the  solder,  to  heat  the  end  of  the  anode,  so 
as  to  preyent  it  from  chilling  the  metal,  and  a  little  chloride  of  zinc 
solution  should  be  brushed  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  aperture,  so 
as  to  induce  the  solder  to  *'  run  *'  well  oyer  it,  and  thus  insure  a 
perfect  connection  between  the  hook  and  the  anode.  The  importance 
of  securing  an  absolutely  perfect  connection  between  these  two 
surfaces  will  be  recognised  when  we  state  that  we  haye  known 
instances  in  which  more  than  half  the  number  of  anodes,  in  a  bath 
holding  250  gallons,  were  found  to  be  quite  free  from  direct  contact 
with  the  supporting  hooks,  owing  to  the  crystallisation  of  the  nickel 
salt  within  the  interior  of  the  perforation  haying  caused  a  perfect 
separation  of  the  hooks  from  their  anodes.  It  was  to  remedy  this 
defect  that  the  author  first  adopted  the  system  of  soldering  the  con- 
nections. 

Prepajratton  of  tbe  Hlekai  flolntloii. — ^The  substance  usually 
employed  is  the  double  sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia  (or  **  nickel 
salts,"  as  they  are  commonly  called),  a  crystalline  salt  of  a  beautiful 
emerald  green  colour.  This  article  should  be  pure.  For  100  gallons 
of  solution  the  proportions  employed  are  : — 

Double  sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia               •      75  ll^- 
Water xoo  gallons. 

Place  the  nickel  salts  in  a  clean  wooden  tub  or  bucket,  and  pour  upon 
them  a  quantity  of  hot  or  boiling  water ;.  now  stir  briskly  with  a 
wooden  stick  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  the  green  solution  may 
be  poured  into  the  tank,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  hot  water  added  to  the 
undissolyed  crystals,  with  stirring,  as  before.  This  operation  is  to  be 
continued  until  all  the  crystals  are  dissolyed,  and  the  solution  trans- 
ferred to  the  tank.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  cold  water  is  now  to  be 
added  to  make  up  100  gallons  in  all.  Sometimes  particles  of  wood  or 
other  floating  impurities  occur  in  the  nickel  salts  of  commerce ;  it  is 
better,  therefore,  to  pass  the  hot  solution  through  a  strainer  before  it 
enters  the  tank.  This  may  readily  be  done  by  tying  four  strips  of 
wood  together  in  the  form  of  a  frame,  about  a  foot  square,  oyer  which 
a  piece  of  unbleached  calico  must  be  stretched,  and  secured  either  by 
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means  of  tacks  or  hj  simplj  tying  it  to  each  comer  of  the  frame  with 
string. 

HlAlUl  Jlncxl—. — It  is  not  only  neceasary  that  the  nickel  salts 
should  be  perfectly  pure — which  can  only  be  relied!  upon  by  purchas- 
ing them  at  some  weU-known,  respectable  establishment — ^but  it  is 
equally  important  that  the  nickel  plates  to  be  used  as  anodes — ^which 
may  be  either  of  cast  or  rolled  nickel — should  be  of  the  beet  quality. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  no  choice  in  this  matter,  for  rolled  nickel 
was  not  then  obtainable.  Now,  howerer,  this  form  of  nickel  can  \)o 
procured  of  almost  any  dimensions,  of  excellent  quality,  and  any 
deg^ree  of  thinness,  whereby  a  great  saving  may  be  effected  in  the  first 
cost  of  a  nickel-plating  outfit.  Again,  some  years  ago  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  cast  nickel  anodes  of  moderate  thickness,  conse- 
quently the  outlay  for  this  item  alone  was  considerable.  Such  anodes 
can  now  be  procured,  however,  and  thus  the  cost  of  a  nickel-plating 
plant  is  greatly  reduced,  even  if  cast  anodes  are  adopted  instead  of 
rolled  nickel. 

H!tolUL»p1ating  hj  Battaiy. — ^For  working  a  loo-gallon  bath,  four 
cells  of  a  3 -gallon  Bunsen  battery  wHl  be  required,  but  only  two  of 
these  should  be  connected  to  the  conducting  rods  xmtil  the  bath  is  about 
half  full  of  work,  when  the  other  cells  may  be  connected,  which  should 
be  done  by  uniting  them  for  intensity;  that  is,  the  wire  attached  to  the 
carbon  of  one  ceU  must  be  connected  to  the  zinc  of  the  next  cell,  and 
so  on,  the  two  terminal  wires  being  connected  to  the  positive  and 
negative  conducting  rods.  If  preferred,  however,  the  batteries  may 
be  united  in  series,  as  above,  before  filling  the  bath  with  work,  in 
which  case,  to  prevent  the  articles  first  placed  in  the  solution  from 
<<  burning,"  as  it  is  termed — owing  to  the  excess  of  electric  power — ^it 
will  be  advisable  to  suspend  one-of  the  anodes  temporarily  upon  the 
end  of  the  negative  rod  farthest  from  the  battery,  until  ihe  bath  is 
about  half  filled  with  work,  when  the  anode  may  be  removed,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  articles  suspended  in  the  solution.  In  working 
larger  arrangements  with  powerful  currents — to  which  we  shall  here- 
after refer — ^resistance  coils  are  employed,  which  keep  back  the  force 
of  the  electric  current  while  the  bath  is  being  supplied  with  work, 
and  even  when  such  coils  are  used  it  is  usual  to  suspend  an  anode  or 
some  other  ''stop,"  as  it  is  called,  from  the  negative  rod  during  the 
time  the  work  is  being  put  into  the  solution. 

Twln-Cax1)on  Battary. — ^A  very  useful  modification  of  the  Bunsen 
battery,  and  weU  suited  for  nickel-plating  upon  a  small  scale,  is  the 
American  twin-carbon  battery,  introduced  by  Condit,  Hanson  and 
Van  Winkle,  of  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  which,  in  its  dissected  condition, 
is  represented  in  Fig.  loi.  A  pair  of  carbon  plates  are  united  by  a 
damp,  with  binding  screw  attached,  as  shown  in  Hg.  i.    A  plate 
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of  ctont  dieet  zmo  is  oat  out  so  m  to  leave  A  projeoting  [ueoe,  to 
vhiak  a  binding  Bcrewis  bIbo  ocimeotod,  aiftt'i,  and  th«  zino  is  tmned 
np  into  an  oval  form  to  admit  the  ponnu  cell,  4.  The  zino  bedng  pnt 
into  the  oater  oeU,  3  (which  is  mode  of  etonewue),  iLe  ponras  odl  is 
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placed  wiQiin  the  lino  cylinder,  and  the  twin  oarboika  then  depoiitod 
in  the  porous  oell.  The  eieiting  fluids  are,  for  the  nno,  whioh  muat 
of  oourse  be  well  amalgHJiiated,  i  pttrt  oil  of  vitriol  to  I>  parts  water. 
The  porona  cell  is  filled  to  tiie  aame  height  wiUk  a  mixture  oompoaed 
of  equal  measorea  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water,  to  which  2  ouuoea  of 
nitrio  aoid  ue  added.  This  is  an  exoeedingly  nsefal  and  compaot 
battery,  and  is  Bpedally  eecvioetiUe  in  nlokd-plating  upon  a  moderate 
aoale.  When  great  eleotTO-motive  force  la  required,  strong  nibio  aoid 
ia  used  instead  of  the  above  mixture  in  the  poroua  oell. 


aevenl  reasons,  it  is  of  greater  importanoe  that  Uie  aitioles  to  be 
coated  with  niokel  ahould.  be  what  is  termed  ehemieallj/  eltan,  than  is 
any  oths  branch  of  electro-depoeitioii.  The  excess  of  cyanide  med  in 
gilding,  BilTering,  and  brastdng  solntioiiB  is  capable  of  dissolving  frcon 
the  work  snoh  slight  traces  of  organic  matter  as  might  be  accidentally 
conunonicated  by  the  hands,  and  being  a  powerful  solvent  of  metallic 
oiidea,  the  delicate  film  of  oxide  which  quickly  forma  upon  the  surface 
of  recently  sooumd  work  becomes  at  once  dissolved  in  a  cyanide  soln- 
tion.  In  die  case  of  a  nickel  solution,  however,  whioh  is  prepaied 
from  a  neutial  salt,  no  sooh  solvent  action  would  take  place,  and  the 
aligbtest  trace  of  organic  matter  or  of  oxide  resulting  from  the  aotiim 
of  the  air  npon  the  prepared  article,  would  prevent  the  adhesion  of 
the  nickel  to  the  underiying  metal,  and  the  work  would  consequently 
itrip.  In  some  eetablishments,  to  prevent  the  posdbility  of  direct 
oontaot  of  ike  bands  vrith  the  work  while  being  scoured,  the  moi 
are  required  to  hold  the  work  with  a  clean  piece  of  rag,  which  is 
frequently  dipped  in  water  during  the  operation  of  scouring  ;  a  good 
substitute  for  this  ia  to  keep  the  hand  holding  the  work,   while 
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brofihing  it  wiiih  powdered  pumioe  or  other  maierialy  well  charged 
with  the  substance  hj  dipping  the  fingers  occasionally  in  the  powder. 
Before  explaining  the  operation  of  scouring,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
desoribe^the  yarious  solutions,  or  ''dips,'*  as  they  are  termed,  iu 
which  the  articles  are  immersed  before  and  after  being  scoured.  The 
first  and  most  important  of  these  is  the  potash  bath,  in  which  aU 
articles  to  be  nickel-plated  are  immersed  before  undergoing  any  other 
treatment. 

TlM  Potaali  Bath. — The  vessel  in  which  the  solution  of  potash  is 
Icept  for  use  generally  consists  of  a  g^yanised  wrought-iron  tank 
oapable  of  holding  from  ao  to  150  g^allons,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  establishment.  An  iron  pipe,  or  worm,  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  one  end  of  which  communicates  with  a  steam 
boiler,  a  stopcock  being  connected  at  a  convenient  distance  for  turn- 
ing the  steam  on  or  off ;  or  the  tank  may  be  heated  by  gas  jets,  by 
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means  of  perforated  piping  fixed  beneath  it.  An  ordinary  fonn  of 
potash  taiJc  is  shown  at  ▲  in  Fig.  102,  in  which  the  worm-pipe  is 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  &c.,  a  0,  the  vertical  pipe  6,  with  its 
stopcock  e,  being  conveniently  placed  at  one  comer  of  the  tank,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  The  waste  steam  from  iihid  worm-pipe 
escapes  into  a  second  tank  b,  partly  filled  with  'waiter,  which  thus 
becomes  heated,  and  is  used  for  rinsing.  A  rod  of  iron,  or  brass  tube 
with  an  iron  core,  rests  upon  the  bath,  longitudinally,  for  suspending 
the  articles  in  the  caustic  liquor. 

The  potash  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  half  a  pound  of  American 
potash  in  each  gallon  of  water  required  to  make  up  the  bath,  and  the 
solution  is  always  used  hot.  The  object  of  immersing  the  work  to  be 
nickeled  in  the  potash  bath,  is  to  render  soluble  any  greasy  matter 
which 'may  be  present,  as,  for  example,  the  oil  used  in  the  various 
processes  of  polishing.    In  a  freshly  made  solution  (which  must 
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always  be  kept  hot),  the  work  will  only  require  to  be  immerMd  for  a 
few  minates,  by  which  time  the  greasy  matter  will  have  become  con- 
verted into  Boap,  and  being  thus  rendered  soluble,  may  easily  be 
remoTcd  by  the  sabeequent  operations  of  brushing  with  pumice,  &o.; 
but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  ^auitieity  of  the  solution  (and 
consequently  its  active  property)  gradually  becomes  diminished,  not 
only  in  consequence  of  the  potash  having  combined  with  the  gteuj 
matter,  but  also  owing  to  its  constantly  absorbing  carbonio  add  from 
the  air.  When  the  bath  has  been  some  time  in  use,  therefore,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  add  a  fresh  quantity  of  potash,  say  about  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  to  each  g^on.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  if  the  potash  has 
lost  its  caustic  property  by  dipping  the  tip  of  the  finger  in  the  solu- 
tion, and  applying  it  to  the  tongue.  As  the  bath  becomes  weakened 
by  use,  the  articles  will  require  a  longer  immersion,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  a  protracted  stay  in  the  bath  will  produce  no  injurious 
effect.  Articles  made  from  Britannia  metal,  or  which  have  pewter 
solder  joints,  should  never  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  potash  bath 
longer  than  a  few  minutes,  since  this  alkali  (caustic  potash)  has  the 
power  of  dissolving  tin,  which  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  both.  Again, 
articles  made  from  brass  or  copper  should  never  be  suspended  from  the 
same  rod  as  steel  and  iron  articles,  in  case  the  potash  solution  should 
have  become  impregnated  with  tin  dissolved  from  solder,  &o, ;  for  if 
this  precaution  be  not  observed  it  is  quite  likely  (as  we  have  frequentiy 
seen  in  an  old  bath)  that  the  steel  articles  will  become  coated  with 
tin,  owing  to  voltaic  action  set  up  in  the  two  opposite  metals  by  the 
potash  solution.  Cast-iron  work,  in  which  oil  has  been  used  in  the 
finishing,  should,  owing  to  its  porous  character,  be  immersed  in  the 
potash  bath  for  a  longer  period  than  other  metals  in  order  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  it  from  greasy  matter. 

IMpa,  or  SUepa. — ^Besides  the  potash  8olution,'certain  other  liquids 
are  employed  in  nickel-plating  after  the  work  has  been  **  potashed  " 
and  scoured,  which  may  be  properly  described  in  this  place ;  and  we 
may  here  remind  the  reader  that  the  employment  of  these  dipt,  as 
th^  are  called,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  neutral  solution  of 
nickel  has  no  power  (unlike  cyanide  solutions)  of  dissolving  even  slight 
films  of  oxide  from  work  which,  after  being  scoured,  has  been  exposed 
to  the  air  and  become  slightiy  oxidised  on  the  surface.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  remove  the  faintest  trace  of  oxidation  from  the  surface 
of  the  work — the  presence  of  which  would  prevent  the  nickel  from 
adhering — ^it  is  usual  to  plunge  it  for  a  moment  in  one  or  other  of  the 
following  mixtures  after  it  has  been  scoured,  then  to  rinse  it,  and 
immediately  suspend  it  in  the  nickel  bath. 

The  Cyanide  Dip. — ^This  solution  is  formed  by  dissolving  about  half 
a  pound  commercial  cyanide  of  potassium  in  each  gallon  of  water ;  for 
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openlioiiB  on  a,  modarsto  soale,  a  stonewsre  yo—oI  oapable  of  ImliMng 
about  fifteen  gaUom  msj  be  sapplied  witli  about  twalTS  gkllona  of  the 
Bolatioii.  BaUis  of  the  form  shown  in  i,  F!^.  103,  and  -which  an  to 
be  obtained  at  the  Lambeth  pattaries,  are  wall  miit«d  to  thia  pnrpcee. 
Anotha  form  of  atonewaie  Teasel  ia  «eai  in  Fig.  104,  irtiieh,  being 


Fig.  103.  Fig.  t 


deeper,  ia  nsafol  for  oertain  filawxw  of  wvA.  In  applying  tlie  eyimide 
dip  to  Bitiolea  of  great  Uogth,  it  i»  oomuonlj  the  praotioe  to  employ  a 
conLnum  esrthenwaia  jng,  kept  near  the  dipping  baOi ;  Ihia,  being 
filled  with  the  oytiiidd  Kdntion,  i«  held  above  the  higbeit  point  of  the 
article  (a  brasg  tube,  for  inatauoe]  and  liltBd  ao  that  its  oontaita  may 
flow  downwaid  and  pan  all  over  the  tnbe,  which  ia  then  qniokly 
taken  to  the  wattT  tanigh  or  liay  and  well  rinsed,  whem  it  ia  at 
onoe  plaoed  in  the  niokel  bath.  On  naing  the  cyanide  dip,  it  mn«t  be 
romenibered  that  its  only  object  ia  to  diaaolTe  from  the  snifaoe  of  the 
recently  scoured  work  an  aimo4l  mmfinary  Jtlm  at  axida  ;  Iheiefore  the 
meie  oontaot  of  the  oyanida  solution  ii  amply  mifBciont  to  aooomplish 
the  object :  on  no  aooonnt  ihonld  braas  01  copper  articlea  be  exposed 
to  the  aoUon  of  the  dip  for  moie  than  a  /m  wnwufa  /  indeed,  if  the 
Bohition  ia  in  an  MtiTe  oonditum,  the  qnicka  the  operation  ia  oon- 
duoted  the  better.  It  will  readily  be  nndentood,  howera,  that  the 
weak  oyaiiide  bath  will  gradually  loae  ita  aotiTily,  when  (he  dipping 
may  be  etIeot«d  aomewhat  more  leiaurely.  It  ia  a  oommon  fault, 
howerar,  to  n«e  theae  dips  long  after  they  have  yielded  up  their  adiva 
power,  and  we  have  frequeotly  known  them  to  be  employed,  and 
relied  upon,  when  they  were  ntterly  a«deM. 

Tit  Acid  Dip. — This  solution,  which  ia  osad  for  dipping  steel  and 
iron  articled  after  they  have  been  aoonred,  ia  oompoaed  of  hydrochlorio 
(nmriatio)  acid  and  watw,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of  the 
acid  to  eaob  gallon  of  water.  The  solution  ia  generally  contained  in  a 
ahallow  wooden  tnb,  which  may  oonvenietitly  be  the  half  of  a  brandy 
cask  or  rum  puncheon  ;  but  einoe  the  «oid  erautiially  finds  ita  way 
to  the  iron  hoops  by  which  such  Teeaeb  Ekre  held  together,  it  is  a  good 
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plan,  in  the  first  inBtanoe,  to  hare  a  oonple  of  wooden  hoops,  secured 
by  copper  riyets,  placed  over  the  vessel  so  as  to  pieyent  it  from  leak- 
ing in  the  event  of  the  iron  hoops  giying  way  in  consequence  of  the 
ooiTOfiiye  action  of  the  acid  liquor.  IVeoautions  of  this  nature  will 
prevent  leakage  and  the  inconvenience  which  it  involves. 

INppiiiS  Aeld. — This  name  is  given  to  a  mixture  which  is  frequently 
used  for  imparting  a  bright  surface  to  brass  work,  and  which  is 
variously  composed  according  to  the  object  to  be  attained.  When 
required  for  dipping  brass  work  preparatory  to  nickel-plating,  it  is 
commonly  composed  of — 

Solphnrlc  acid 4  lbs. 

Nitric  acid 2  „ 

Water 4  pints. 

In  making  up  the  above  mixture,  the  nitric  acid  is  first  added  to  the 
water,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  (ordinary  oil  of  vitriol)  is  then  to  be 
gfradually  poured  in,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  glass  rod.  When 
cold,  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  mixture  should  be  made,  and  kept,  in  a 
»toneware  vessel,  which  should  be  covered  by  a  sheet  of  stout  glass 
each  time  after  using,  to  prevent  its  fumes  from  causing  annoyance 
and  from  injuring  brass  work  within  its  vicinity.  The  *'  dipping  *' 
should  always  be  conducted  either  in  an  outer  yard,  or  near  a  fire- 
place, so  that  the  fumes  evolved  during  the  operation  may  escape, 
since  they  are  exceedingly  irritating  when  inhaled  by  the  lung^. 
When  it  is  convenient  to  do  so,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  hood  of 
wrought  iron,  painted  or  varnished  on  both  sides,  fixed  above  an 
ordinary  fireplace  in  the  workshop,  and  to  have  a  hole  made  in  the 
brickwork  above  the  mantelpiece  to  conduct  the  fumes  into  the  chim- 
ney ;  this  arrangfement,  however,  will  be  of  little  use,  imless  there  is 
a  good  draught  in  the  chimney.  It  is  well  to  ascertain  this,  there- 
fore, beforo  the  dipping  is  proceeded  with,  which  may  be  readily  done 
by  holding  a  large  piece  of  ignited  paper  above  the  grate,  when,  if 
the  flame  persistently  inclines  towards  the  chimney,  the  draught  may 
be  considered  perfect ;  if,  however,  it  shows  any  inclination  to  come 
forward,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  draught  is  imperfect,  owing  to 
the  chimney  being  filled  with  cold  air.  In  this  case  lighted  paper 
should  be  applied  as  before,  until  the  flame  and  smoke  of  the  ignited 
material  have  a  direct  tendency  upward,  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
chimney.  We  are  induced  to  give  these  precautionary  hints  more 
especially  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  be  necessitated  to  work 
in  apartments  of  limited  space.  In  all  cases,  a  vessel  of  dean  water 
should  be  placed  dose  to  the  dipping  bath,  into  which  the  articles  are 
plunged  the  instant  after  they  have  been  removed  from  the  dipping 
acid. 
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Ftnkltng  Bath. — Cast  iron,  before  being  nickeled,  reqtures  to  be 
plaoed  in  a  oold  acid  solution,  or  piekk,  as  it  is  called,  to  dissolve  or 
loosen  the  oxide  from  its  sarfaoe.  The  pickle  may  be  prepared  in  a 
wooden  tab  or  tank,  from  either  of  the  following  fonnnlsB : — 

Solphurle  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)                            .    )  lb. 
Water i  gallon. 

Cast-iron  work  immersed  in  this  bath  for  twenty  minutes  to  half 
an  hour  will  generally  have  its  coating  of  oxide  sufficiently  loosened 
to  be  easily  removed  by  means  of  a  stiff  brush,  sand,  and  water. 

When  it  is  desired  that  the  articles  should  come  out  of  the  bath 
bright,  instead  of  the  dull  black  colour  which  they  present  when 
pickled  in  the  plain  sulphuric  add  bath,  the  following  formula  may 
be  adopted : — 

Sulphurie  acid i  lb. 

Water x  gallon. 

Dissolve  in  the  above  two  ounces  of  sine,  which  may  be  conveniently 
applied  in  its  granulated  form.  When  dissolved,  add  half  a  pound  of 
nitric  add^  and  mix  welL 
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-AlHioiigli  many  solations 
have  been  proposed,  we  may  say,  with  confidence,  that  for  all  prac- 
tioal  purposes  in  the  electro-deposition  of  nickel,  a  solution  of  the 
doable  sulphate  of  niokel  and  ammoniam,  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  common  salt,  will  be  found  the  most  easy  to  work  and  the  most  uni- 
form in  its  results,  while  it  is  exceedingly  permanent  in  character  if 
worked  with  proper  oare  and  kept  free  from  the  introduction  of  foreign 
matter.  The  preparation  of  a  nickel  bath  from  the  pure  double  salt  is 
exceedingly  simple,  as  we  haye  shown,  and  only  needs  ordinary  care  to 
keep  such  a  solution  in  good  working  orderfor  ayery  considerable  period. 
In  order  that  the  reader  may,  however,  become  conyersant  with  the 
various  solutions  and  modifications  which  ingenious  persons  have  from 
time  to  time  introduced,  we  will,  as  briefly  as  possible,  explain  such 
of  these  processes  as  may  appear  to  deserve  attention,  if  not  adoption. 
Boettger's  original  process  having  been  already  referred  to,  we  will 
now  describe  Mr.  Adams'  modification  of  it,  for  which  he  obtained 
patents  in  this  country,  in  France,  and  the  United  States,  and  which, 
after  much  costly  litigation,  and  consequent  loss  to  those  who  had 
become  possessed  of  them,  were  proved  to  be  unnecessary  to  the  success- 
ful deposition  of  nickel  by  electrolysis.  When  the  ordinary  simple 
methods  of  preparing  the  double  salts  of  niokel  and  ammonium  are  taken 
into  consideration,  it  seems  marvellous  that  Adams'  exceedingly  round- 
about process — ^whioh  no  one  with  practical  chemical  knowledge  would 
dream  of  following — should  have  been  considered  worth  contesting ; 
not  to  defend  the  process  as  such,  which,  no  one  infringed,  but  to 
secure  the  sole  right  to  deposit  nickel  by  electro-ohemioal  means,  by 
any  process  whatever.  And  what  was  the  real  **  bone  of  contention ' '  ? 
It  was  based  upon  the  most  absurd  ''  claim  "  ever  allowed  to  become 
attached  to  a  patent,  which  runs  as  follows : — 
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''The  electro-deposition  of  nickel  hy  means  of  a  sohition  of  the 
double  sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia,  or  a  solution  of  the  double 
chloride  of  nickel  and  ammonium,  prepared  as  [below]  described,  and 
used  for  the  purposes  [below]  set  forth,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  free 
from  the  presence  of  potash,  soda,  alumina,  lime,  or  nitric  acid,  or 
from  any  acid  or  alkaline  reaction." 

According  to  this,  if  any  solution  of  nickel,  no  matter  how  pre- 
pared, which  could  be  proved  by  analysis  to  be  free  from  the  sub- 
stances named  (not  one  of  which  would  be  a  neeestary  associate  of 
nickel  or  of  its  double  salts),  such  solution,  if  used  in  nickel-plating, 
would  be  an  infringement  of  the  patent!  This  we  know  was  the 
impression  of  those  who  held  the  English  patent,  and  we  vainly 
endeavoured  to  show  its  fallacy.  ''  Any  solution  of  nickel  which  is 
free  from  these  substances  and  used  for  plating  purposes  is  an  infringe- 
ment of  our  patent."  That  was  the  contention,  and  the  owners  of 
this  patent  believed  themselves  entitied  to  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the 
right  to  nickel-plate  within  the  four  quarters  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Adama'  Proo— . — In  preparing  the  solution,  the  inventor  prefers 
to  use  pure  nickel,  but  commercial  nickel  may  be  used.  ''  Commeroial 
nickel,"  says  the  patentee,  <<  almost  always  contains  more  or  less  of 
the  reagents  employed  in  the  purification  of  this  metal,  such  as  sul- 
phate of  lime,  sulphide  of  calcium,  sulphide  of  sodium  or  potassium, 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  alumina.  When  any  of  these  substances  axe 
present,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  them.  This  can  be  done  by  melting 
the  nickel,  or  by  boUing  it  in  water  containing  at  least  i  per  cent,  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  boiling  must  be  repeated  with  fresh  acid  and 
water  until  the  wash-waters  give  no  indication  of  the  presence  of  lime 
when  treated  with  oxalate  of  ammonia.  When  the  metal  is  purified 
by  melting,  the  foreign  substances  collect  on  the  top  of  the  metal  in 
the  form  of  slag,  which  can  be  removed  mechanically.  If  the  nickel 
contains  zinc,  it  should  be  melted  in  order  to  volatilise  the  zinc  and 
drive  it  off.  The  crucible  in  such  a  case  must  not  be  closed  so  tightiy 
as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  zinc  fumes.  If  copper,  arsenic,  or 
antimony  be  present  in  the  nickel,  they  can  be  removed,  after  the 
nickel  is  dissolved,  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the 
solution.  The  acid  to  be  used  in  dissolving  the  metal  consists  of 
I  part  strong  nitric  acid,  6  parts  muriatic  acid,  and  f  part  water. 
Nitric  acid  or  muriatic  acid  may  be  used  separately,  but  the  above  is 
preferred.  A  quantity  of  this  acid  is  taken  sufficient  to  dissolve  any 
given  amount  of  the  metal,  with  as  littie  excess  of  the  former  as  pos- 
sible ;  a  gentle  heat  is  all  that  is  required.  The  resulting  solution  is 
filtered ;  and  to  prei)are  the  solution  of  the  double  sulphate  of  nickel 
and  ammonium,  a  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  add,  sufficient  to  con- 
vert all  the  metal  into  sulphate,  is  added,  and  the  solution  is  then 
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OTaporated  to  dryness.  The  mass  is  then  again  dissolyed  in  water, 
and  a  much  smaller  quantity-  than  before  of  sulphmic  acid  is  added, 
and  the  whole  again  eyaporated  to  dryness,  the  temperature  being 
raised  finally  to  a  point  not  to  exceed  650**  Fahr.  Thisiemperatore  is 
to  be  sustained  until  no  more  Yapours  of  sulphuric  acid  can  be 
detected.  The  resulting  sulphate  of  nickel  is  pulverised,  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  about  one-fiftieth  of  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  the  mass  again  subjected  to  a  gradually  increasing  tempera- 
ture, not  to  exceed  650''  Fahr.,  until  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  entirely  evaporated.  If  any  iron  is  present,  the  most  of  it  will  be 
converted  into  an  insoluble  salt,  which  may  be  removed  by  filtration. 
The  resulting  dry  and  neutral  sulphate  of  nickel  is  then  dissolved  in 
water  by  boiling,  and  if  any  insoluble  residue  remains,  the  solution  is 
filtered.  From  the  weight  of  nickel  used  before  solution,  the  amount 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  dry  sulphate  can  be  calculated.  This  amount 
of  sulphuric  add  is  weighed  out  and  diluted  with  four  times  its  weight 
of  water,  and  saturated  with  pure  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia 
— ^the  former  is  preferred.  This  solution,  if  it  is  at  aU  alkaline,  should 
be  evaporated  until  it  becomes  neutral  to  test-paper.  The  sulphate 
of  ammonia  of  commerce  may  likewise  be  used,  but  pure  sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  to  be  preferred.  The  two  solutions  of  the  sulphate  of 
nickel  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  then  united,  and  diluted  with 
sufELcient  water  to  leave  i}  to  2  ounces  of  nickel  to  each  gallon  of  solu- 
tion, and  the  solution  is  ready  for  use.  The  object  of  twice  evaporat- 
ing to  dryness  and  raising  the  temperature  to  so  high  a  degree  is,  in 
the  first  place,  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  secondly, 
to  convert  the  sulphate  of  iron,  if  it  exists,  into  basic  sulphate,  which 
is  quite  insoluble  in  water. 

**  In  order  to  give  the  best  results,  it  is  neoessaiy  that  the  solution 
should  be  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible,  and  it  should  in  no  case  be 
add.  The  inventor  prefers  to  use  the  solution  of  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  1*052  (water  I'ooo),  though  a  much  weaker  or  still  stronger 
solution  may  be  used.  At  temperatures  above  the  ordinary  the  solu- 
tion still  gives  good  results,  but  is  liable  to  be  slowly  decomposed. 
An  excess  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  used  to  dilute  the  solution, 
in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  contain  much  less  than  I  ounce 
of  nickel  to  the  gallon. 

**  In  preparing  the  solution  of  double  chloride  of  nickel  and  ammo- 
nium, the  nickel  is  to  be  purified  and  dissolved  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  described  for  the  previous  solution ;  and  it  is  to  be  freed  from  copper 
and  other  foreign  matters  in  the  same  manner.  The  solution  is  then 
evaporated  to  dryness  ;  it  should  be  rendered  as  anhydrous  as  possible. 
The  salt  is  then  plaeel  in  a  retort,  and  heated  to  a  bright  red  heat. 
The  salt  sublimes,  and  is  collected  in  a  suitable  recdver,  the  earthy 
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matter  being  left  behind.  The  salt,  thus  purified,  Is  dissolved  in 
water,  and  to  the  solution  is  added  an  equivalent  qnantitj  of  pnie 
chloride  of  ammonium.  The  solution  is  then  ready  for  use ;  it  may 
have  a  speoifio  grarlty  of  1*050  to  1*100." 

The  repeated  evaporations  recommended  by  Adams  are  whoHy 
unnecessary  in  the  preparation  of  the  double  sulphate  of  nickel  and 
ammonium  or  the  double  chloride,  for  if  the  nickel  be  pure  (and  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  in  this  condition),  the  ordinary  method 
of  dissolving  the  metal  or  its  oxide,  and  subsequent  addition  of  the 
ammonia  salt  and  careful  crystalHsing  l^e  double  salt,  would  give  the 
same  result,  with  far  greater  economy,  both  of  time  and  trouble. 

Vtesln'a  Piuusss. — ^This  ingenious  prooess,  for  which  Mr.  Unwin, 
of  Sheffield,  obtained  a  patent  in  1877,  is  conducted  as  follows,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  salts  of  nickel  and  ammonia  are  thrown  down  in 
the  form  of  a  granular  salt,  readily  soluble  in  water,  by  which  the 
process  of  crystallisation  is  rendered  unueoeesary.  He  first  prepares 
the  sulphate  of  nickel  "by  taking  three  parts  of  strong  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  about  1*400),  one  part  of  strong  solphurio  acid  (sp.  gr. 
about  1*840),  and  four  parts  of  water,  aU  by  measure,  mixing  them 
cautiously,  and  about  half  filling  an  open  earthenware  pan  with  the 
mixtore.  To  every  gallon  of  this  mixed  acid,  I  then  add  about  two 
pounds  of  ordinary  grain  or  cube  nickel,  and  I  heat  the  liquid  by  a 
sand-bath  or  other  suitable  means.  If  during  the  process  of  solution 
the  action  becomes  inconvenientiy  violent,  I  moderate  it  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  litUe  cold  water.  If  the  nickel  entirely  dissolves  (except  a 
small  quantity  of  black  matter),  I  add  more  of  it,  in  small  portions  at 
a  time,  and  continue  the  addition  at  intervals  until  it  is  in  excess. 
When  the  production  of  red  fumes  has  nearly,  or  entirely,  ceased,  or 
when  the  liquid  becomes  thick  and  pasty,  from  the  separation  of  solid 
sulphate  of  niokel,  I  add  a  moderate  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  boil 
and  filter  the  solution ;  the  deep  green  liquid  so  obtained  is  a  strong 
solution  of  sulphate  of  nickel.  If,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  pro- 
duction, I  consider  that  it  requires  purification,  I  concentrate  the 
solution  by  evaporation,  tmtil  on  cooling  it  yields  a  considerable 
percentage  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of  niokel ;  these  crystals  I  collect, 
wash  with  a  littie  cold  water,  and  redissolve  in  a  moderate  quantity 
of  hot  water,  filtering  again  if  necessary.  When  cold,  the  liquid  is 
ready  for  further  treatment. 

<*  I  next  prepare  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammfmia,  by  dis- 
solving the  salt  in  hot  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  pounds 
of  the  salt  to  each  g^allon  of  water,  and  then  filter  the  Hquid  if  neces- 
sary, and  aUow  it  to  become  cold.  I  tiken  obtain  the  pure  double 
sulphate  of  niokel  and  ammonia  by  adding  the  above  solution  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  to  that  of  the  sulphate  of  niokel ;  but  I  do  not 
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stop  the  addition  of  the  solatioii  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  when  suffi- 
cient has  been  added  to  combine  with  all  the  sulphate  of  nickel 
present,  but  I  continue  to  add  a  large  excess.  I  do  this  because  I 
have  discovered  that  the  double  sulphate  of  nickel  and  amnvmia  is  far 
less  soluble  in  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  than  in  pure 
water,  so  that  it  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  water  on  adding 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  I  therefore  continue  adding  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  oontinuallj  stirring,  until  the  liquid  loses 
nearly  all  its  colour,  by  which  tisie  the  double  sulphate  of  nickel  and 
ammonia  will  have  been  precipitated  as  a  light  blue  crystalline 
powder,  which  readily  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  Tossel.  I  then 
pour  off  the  liquid  from  the  crystalline  precipitate  of  double  sulphate 
of  nickel  and  ammonia,  and  wash  the  latter  quickly  with  a  strong, 
cold  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  as  often  as  I  consider  necessary 
for  its  sufficient  purification ;  but  I  do  not  throw  away  this  liquid 
after  use,  but  employ  it  at  my  discretion  for  combining  with  freeh 
sulphate  of  nickel,  instead  of  dlssolTing  a  further  amount  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  If  I  desire  to  make  a  further  purification  of  the  double 
sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia,  I  make  a  strong  solution  of  it  in 
distilled  water,  and  add  to  the  liquid  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  by  which  means  the  double  sulphate  is  precipitated  in  a 
very  pure  condition,  and  is  separated  from  the  liquid  by  filtration,  or 
by  other  conrenient  means,  and  then  dried,  or  used  direct  as  may  be 
desired ;  the  liquid  strained  away  can  be  employed,  ingteaH  of  fresh 
solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  for  combining  with  more  sulphate 
of  nickel,  or  for  washing  the  precipitate  of  the  double  sulphate.'* 

WMton's  rrocsai.—  Mr.  Edward  Weston,  of  Newark,  N.J., 
having  observed  that  boric  acid,  when  added  to  nickel  solutions,  pro- 
duced favourable  results  in  the  electro-deposition  of  nickel,  obtained 
a  patent  for  **  the  electro-deposition  of  nickel  by  means  of  a  solution 
of  the  salts  of  nickel  containing  boric  acid,  either  in  its  free  or  com- 
bined state.  The  nickel  salts  may  be  either  single  or  doable."  The 
advantages  claimed  for  the  boric  acid  are  that  it  prevents  the  deposit 
of  sub-salts  upon  the  artidee  in  the  bath,  which  may  occur  when  the 
bath  is  not  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Weston  further  claims  that  the 
addition  of  this  acid,  either  in  its  free  or  combined  state,  to  a  solution 
of  nickel  salts  renders  it  less  liable  to  evolve  hydrogen  when  the  solu- 
tion is  used  for  electro-deposition ;  that  it  increases  the  rapidity  of 
deposition  by  admitting  the  employment  of  a  more  intense  current, 
while  it  also  improves  the  character  of  the  deposit,  which  is  less 
brittle  and  more  adherent.  Mr.  Wahl,  after  extended  practical  trials 
of  Mr.  Weston*s  formula,  states  that  they  have  '*  convinced  him  of  the 
substantial  correctness  of  the  claims  of  the  inventor,"  and  he  adds, 
*  *  Where  the  double  sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia  is  used,  the  addi- 
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tion  of  boric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  from  I  ounce  to  3  ounces  to  the 
gallon  of  solution,  gives  a  b&th  less  difficult  to  TnaintaiTi  in  good 
working  order,  and  affords  a  strongly  adhesive  deposit  of  nickel.  The 
deposited  metal  is  dense  and  white,  approaching  in  brilliancy  ihat 
obtained  from  the  solution  of  the  double  oTanide."  The  formula  for 
preparing  the  solution  it 


Double  sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia  .        .       .    10  parts. 

Boric  acid,  refined 2}  to  5     „ 

Water 150  to  200     „ 

Fow«ll's  rroean. — ^Thia  inventor  claims  to  have  discovered  that 
benzoic  acid,  added  to  any  of  the  nickel  salts,  arrests,  in  a  marked 
degn^ee,  the  tendency  to  an  imperfect  deposit,  prevents  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  solution,  and  consequent  formation  of  sub-salts.  The 
proportion  of  benzoic  acid  to  be  added  to  the  bath  is  said  to  be  one- 
eighth  of  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  solution.  This  bath  has  been 
favourably  spoken  of.  Powell  also  g^ves  the  following  formulae  for 
nickel  baths : — 

1.  Sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia  .  .  zo  parts. 

Sulphate  of  ammonium 4     » 

Citric  acid i     „ 

Water 200     „ 

The  solution  is  prepared  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  when  cool,  a 
small  qtiantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added  until  the  solution  is 
neutral  to  test  paper. 

2.  Sulphate  of  nickel 6  parts. 

Citrate  of  nickel 3     » 

Phosphate  of  nickel  3     » 

Benzoic  acid ih   n 

Water 200     „ 

3.  Phosphate  of  nickel zo  parts. 

Citrate  of  nickel 6  „ 

Pyrophosphate  of  sodium zo|  „ 

Bisulphite  of  sodium li  » 

Citric  acid 3  » 

Liquid  ammonia X5  » 

Water 400  „ 


These  solutiozis  are  said  to  give  good  results,  but  the  very  compli- 
cated ziature  of  the  latter  almost  takes  one's  breath  away. 

Potta'  FvooMa.— In  1880,  Mr.  J.  H.  Potts,  of  Philadelphia, 
patented  an  improved  solution  for  the  electro-deposition  of  zxickel, 
which  consists  in  employizig  acetate  of  ziickel  and  acetate  of  lizzie. 
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with  ' '  the  addition  of  soiftcient  free  aoetio  aoid  to  render  the  solution 
distinctly  acid."    The  formula  is  given  below : — 

Acetate  of  nickel 2I  parts. 

Acetate  of  calcium 2)    » 

Water xoo     „ 

To  each  g^on  of  the  above  solution  is  added  i  fluid  ounce  of  acetic 
acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  i'047*  ^^'  I^otts  first  precipitates  the  carbonate 
of  nickel  from  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphate,  by  the 
addition  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  then  filters  and  dissolves  the  well- 
washed  precipitate  in  acetic  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

*^  To  prepare  this  bath,  dissolve  about  the  same  quantity  of  the  dry 
carbonate  of  nickel  as  that  called  for  in  the  formula  (or  three-quarters 
of  that  quantity  of  the  hydrated  oxide)  in  acetic  acid,  adding  the  acid 
cautiously,  and  heating  until  effervescence  has  ceased  and  solution  is 
complete.  The  acetate  of  calciuTu  maybe  made  by  dissolving  the 
same  weight  of  carbonate  of  calcium  (marble  dust)  as  that  called  for 
in  the  formula  (or  one-half  of  the  quantity  of  caustic  lime),  and  treat- 
ing it  in  the  same  manner.  Add  the  two  solutions  together,  dilute 
the  volume  to  the  required  amount  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  then 
to  each  gallon  of  the  solution  add  a  fluid  ounce  of  free  acetic  add  as 
preecribed.** 

In  reference  to  the  above  solution,  Wahl  says  that  he  has  worked 
it  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  has  found  it,  in  many 
respects,  an  excellent  one.  "  It  gives  satisfactory  results,"  he  states, 
**  without  that  care  and  nicety  in  respect  to  tiie  condition  of  the 
solution  and  the  regulation  of  the  current  which  are  necessary  with 
the  double  sulphate  solution.  The  metallic  strength  of  the  solution  is 
fully  maintained,  without  requiring  the  addition  of  fresh  salt,  the 
only  point  to  be  observed  being  the  necessity  of  adding  from  time  to 
time  (say  once  a  week)  a  Sufficient  quantity  of  acetic  acid  to  Tnaintain 
a  distinctiy  acid  reaction.  It  is  rather  more  sensitive  to  the  presence 
of  a  large  quantity  of  free  acid  than  to  the  opposite  condition  ;  as  in 
the  former  condition  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  black  deposit,  while  it  may 
be  run  down  nearly  to  neutrality  without  notably  affecting  the 
character  of  the  work.  The  deposited  metal  is  characteristically 
bright  on  bright  surfaces,  and  requiring  but  little  buffing  to  finish. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  so  well  adapted  for  obtaining 
deposits  of  extra  thickness  as  the  commonly  used  double  sulphate  of 
nickel  and  ammonium.  On  the  other  hand,  its  stability  in  use,  the 
variety  of  conditions  under  which  it  will  work  satisfactorily,  and  the 
trifling  care  and  attention  it  calls  for,  make  it  a  useful  solution  for 
nickeling." 

Donttto  Oyaalda  of  HlelMl  and  Potanliun  Bolution. — ^This  was 
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one  of  the  earliest  solutions  used  for  depositing  nickel,  and  is  capable 
of  jrielding  an  exceedingly  white  deposit.  Though  neither  so  econo- 
mical nor  so  susceptible  of  yielding  stout  deposits  of  nickel  as  the 
ordinary  double  sulphate  or  double  chloride,  it  may  be  adyantageously 
employed  when  only  a  thin  coating  of  a  fine  white  colour  is  desired. 
It  is  stated  to  be  somewhat  extensively  used  in  some  largpe  nickel- 
plating  works  in  the  United  States.  To  prepare  the  solution,  pure 
nickel  or  oxide  of  nickel  is  dissolved  in  either  of  the  mineral  acids ; 
a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  adds,  in  the  proportion  of  four 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  may  be  used,  an  excess  of  the 
metal  being  taken  to  fully  neutralise  the  acid.  The  solution  is  then 
evaporated  and  set  aside  to  crystallise.  The  crystals,  after  being  well 
drained  and  quickly  rinsed  in  cold  water,  are  next  dissolved  in  water 
by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  when  the  solution  has  become  cold  a  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  carefully  added,  with  stirring,  until  all  the 
metal  has  been  thrown  down  in  the  fonn  of  cyanide  of  nickel.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  add  an  excess  of  cyanide.  The  supernatant 
liquor  is  now  to  be  poured  off,  and  the  precipitate  washed  repeatedly 
with  water.  A  strong  solution  of  cyanide  is  next  added,  with  stirring, 
until  all  the  cyanide  of  nickel  is  dissolved.  A  small  excess  of  cyanide 
is  then  to  be  added,  when  a  reddish-brown  solution  of  double  cyanide 
of  nickel  and  potassium  will  result,  which,  after  filtering,  is  ready  for 
use.  The  solution  should  be  as  concentrated  as  possible,  almost  to  the 
point  of  saturation. 

Selutloa  ibr  IWolfUfig  Tin,  Britannia  IB^tal,  Apo.— The  follow- 
ing formula  has  been  recommended  for  coating  tin,  Britannia  metal, 
lead,  and  zinc,  aa  also  brass  and  copper : — 

Sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonium  .10  parts. 

Sulphate  of  ammonium 2    „ 

Water 300    „ 

The  salts  are  to  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  when  cold  the 
solution  is  ready  for  use.  For  nickeling  cast  and  wrought  iron  and 
steel  the  following  bath  is  recommended : — 

Sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonium  .    xo  parts. 

Sulphate  of  ammonium x)  „ 

Water 250    „ 

IMniplii  ICetliod  of  VMpavlns  Hlokel  Salts.— To  make  the  double 
chloride  of  xuckel  and  anmionia  take,  say,  2  ounces  of  pure  cube  nickel, 
or  oxide  of  nickel,  and  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  a  little 
nitric  acid  may  be  added,  taking  caro  not  to  have  an  excess ;  apply 
gfentle  heat  to  assist  the  chemical  action.  When  the  evolution  of  gas 
has  ceased  dilute  the  resulting  solution  with  cold  water  to  make  about 
I  quart  of  liquor ;  now  add  liquid  ammonia  gradually,  stirring  after 
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each  addition,  until  the  solntion  is  neutral  to  test-paper ;  now  diBsolye 
I  ounce  of  chloride  of  anunonium  (sal-ammoniao)  in  suiBdent  water, 
and  add  this  to  the  former  solution ;  eraporate  the  mixture  until 
crjrstala  begin  to  form,  then  aUow  it  to  cool  and  dystallise  gradually ; 
next  pour  off  the  dear  liquor,  and  repeat  the  eraporation  to  obtain 
a  second  batch  of  crystals ;  in  the  latter  operation  the  solution  may 
be  eraporated  to  dryness.  Finally,  mix  all  the  resulting  products 
together  and  dissolye  in  about  three  pints  of  hot  water,  filter,  and 
make  up  to  about  one  gallon  by  the  addition  of  cold  water.  The 
solution  should  have  a  spedflo  gravity  of  1*050  to  1*075. 

The  Double  Sulphate  of  Nickel  and  Ammonium  may  readily  be  formed 
by  dissolving  oxide  or  carbonate  of  nidcd  in  dflute  sulphuric  acid 
(I  part  add  to  2  parts  water).  The  resulting  solution  is  then  to  be 
neutralised  with  ammonia  and  crystallised.  To  each  pound  of  the 
dry  crystals  add  i  pound  of  pure  sulphate  of  ammonia,  dissolve  the 
mixed  salts,  evaporate  the  solution,  and  re-dystalHse.  Cube  or  grain 
nickel  may  also  be  dissolved  in  a  mixture  composed  of  i  part  sulphuric 
add  and  2  parts  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric 
add,  moderate  heat  being  applied  as  before.  The  solution  is  then  to 
be  evaporated  and  set  aside  to  crystallise,  and  to  convert  the  sulphate 
of  niokd  into  the  double  salt,  sulphate  of  ammoida  is  to  be  added  in  the 
same  proportion  as  before ;  the  mixed  salts  must  be  dissolved,  filtered, 
and  crystallised.  In  making  up  a  bath  from  the  double  sulphate 
prepared  by  dther  of  the  above  methods,  about  12  ounces  of  the  dry 
crystals  are  to  be  taken  for  eadi  gallon  of  bath,  and  the  crystals 
should  be  dissolved  in  sufBdent  hot  water,  the  solution  filtered,  and 
the  requisite  quantity  of  cold  water  added  to  make  up  the  full  quantity 
of  the  solution  in  the  proportions  given.  At  the  temperature  of  60**  Fahr. 
the  bath  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  i  '52.  It  is  necessary  to 
state  that  the  niokd  employed  should  be  jmref  wldch  can  only  be  relied 
upon  by  obtaining  it  from  some  well-known  respectable  house. 

Psaimu'a  SoIiitloB  Ibr  Hlnlialing  Small  ArtiolM. — ^The  author 
is  indebted  to  M.  Desmur  for  the  following  formula  for  coating  small 
articles,  whidi  we  recommend  to  the  attention  of  those  whose  trade 
duefiy  lies  in  mckding  struck  work,  such  as  umfarella-mounts,  and 
the  like : — 

Double  tnlphste  of  nickel  and  ammoninm    .      7  kilogrammes. 

Biearbooate  of  soda Soo'grammes. 

Water 100  litres. 

The  bicarbonate  of  soda  must  be  added  when  the  niokd  solution  is 
warm,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  otherwise  the  effervescence  which 
ooours  may  cause  the  solution  to  overflow.  The  bath  is  to  be  worked 
up  to  nearly  boiling  point.  If,  after  working  for  some  time,  the 
depodt  beocones  of  a  darkish  colour,  add  a  small  lump  (about  tiie  size 
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of  a  nut)  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  which  will  remedy  it.  '*  Of  all  the 
solutions  of  nickel  which  I  have  tried,"  says  M.  Desmur,  **  this  has, 
without  doubt,  given  me  the  best  results,  both  as  to  quickness  of 
working  and  whiteness  of  deposit,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  eilyer. 
Nickel  deposited  from  this  solution  can  be  burnished.  If  the  nature 
of  the  articles  to  be  nickeled  will  not  allow  them  to  be  either  polished 
or  burnished,  they  may  be  rendered  bright  by  first  dipping  them  in 
nitric  acid  and  afterwards  passing  them  rapidly  through  a  mixture  of 
old  nitric  acid  dip  (already  saturated  with  copper),  sulphuric  acid, 
greasy  calcined  soot,  and  common  salt.*' 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

ELECntO-DEPOSinON  OF  NICKEL  {emtmued). 

Preparation  of  the  Work  for  Nickel-plating. — The  Scouring  Tray.—Braai  and 
Copper  Work.— Nickeling  small  Steel  Articles.— Nickeling  small  Brass 
and  Copper  Articles. — Nickeling  by  Dynamo-electricity. — Nickeling 
Mailers,  Sausage  Wannera,  dec. — Nickeling  Bar  Fittings,  Sanitary  Work, 
&c. — Nickeling  Long  Pieces  of  Work. — Dead  Work. — ^Nickeling  Stove 
Fronts,  kc. — Nickeling  Bicycles,  kc. — ^Nickeling  Second-hand  Bicycles, 
Ac — Nickeling  Sword-scabbards,  Ac. — ^Nickeling  Harness  Furniture, 
Bits,  Spurs,  Ac.— Nickeling  Cast-iron  Work.— Nickeling  Chain  Work.— 
Re-Nickeling  Old  Work.— Nickeling  Notes. 

Vz<qparatlon  oTtlM  VTotk.  foot  Xleltil-platlnff. — Since  the  yarions 
metals  ordinarily  coated  with  nickel  require  different  treatment,  it 
will  be  more  conyenient  to 
treat  them  under  their  re- 
spectiye  heads,  by  which 
the  intending  niokel-plater 
will  become  more  readily 
conversant  with  the  mani- 
pulation requisite  in  each 
particular   case.     All  the  pig.  105. 

preliminary  arrangements 

of  nickel  bath,  batteries,  dips,  &o.,  being  complete,  the  work,  as  it 
is  received  from  the  polishing  shop,  should  be  placed  in  regular 
order  upon  a  bench,  the  name  of  each  customer  being  indicated  by  a 
ticket  for  each  group  of  work,  so  as  to  prevent  confusion.  Small 
work  is  generally  handed  into  the  plating-ioom  upon  shallow  trayp, 
of  the  form  indicated  in  Fig.  105.  These  trays  are  usually  about 
2  feet  long  by  15  inches  wide,  and  about  3  inches  deep ;  they  are 
made  of  ordinary  inch  deal,  planed  on  both  sides,  and  the  comers  are 
bound  with  stout  sheet  iron.  The  trays  axe  made  of  various  sizes  to 
suit  the  different  classes  of  work  to  be  conveyed  in  them.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  another  chapter  for  a  description  of  the  process 
of  polishing. 

TlM  Booorlns  Tny. — This  apparatus,  which  has  to  be  subjected 
to  much  wear  and  tear,  requires  to  be  well  put  together,  and  must  be 
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thoroughly  water-tight.  A  sketoli  of  Uie  Boouring  tray  generally 
adopted  is  shown  in  Fig.  io6.  It  is  usaally  made  from  two-inoh  deal, 
planed  on  both  sides ;  the  joints  are  rendered  water-tight  by  means  of 
india-rubber,  and  the  yarions  parts  are  weQ  bound  tog^ether  by  screwed 
bolts  and  nuts.  The  «1iTn«nirinnft  may  be  6  or  8  feet  long  (inside), 
2  feet  6  inohes  wide,  and  about  15  or  18  inches  deep.  It  is  divided 
into  two  equal  compartments  by  a  wooden  partition,  and  a  stout  shelf 
is  fixed  across  one  compartment,  upon  which  is  a  small  block  of  wood 
— about  7  or  8  inohes  long,  and  2  inches  square,  secured  to  the  shelf, 
by  screws,  from  beneath,  for  scouring  small  articles.    A  water-tap. 


Fig.  106. 

with  india-rubber  hose,  is  placed  at  a  oouTenient  distance  above  the 
tray,  by  which  means  either  compartment  may  be  filled  at  pleasure. 
At  the  comer  of  either  compartment  of  the  scouring  tray  is  a  fianged 
exit  pipe,  let  into  the  bottom  at  the  far  comer,  to  allow  the  tray  to  be 
emptied  when  required.  The  second  compartment  is  used  as  a  rinsing 
trough.  The  exit  pipes  are  furnished  with  a  wooden  ping,  which  the 
workman  withdraws  when  he  desires  to  run  off  the  water  from  either 
compartment.  A  wooden  shelf  is  ganfirally  fixed  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance above  the  back  of  the  scouring  tray,  to  hold  various  brushes, 
pumice-box,  or  other  tools  required  in  preparing  work  for  the  bath. 
and  Oovper  IVoilb— The  articles  are  fixat  suspended,  by 
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means  of  short  lengths  of  copper  wire,  in  the  hot  potash  bath,  where 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  until  ready  for  scouring.  The  **  sling^g 
wires"  for  this  purpose,  as  also  for  suspending  the  articles  in  the 
nickel  hath,  should  be  of  various  thicknesses,  according  to  the  weight 
they  have  to  sustain,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  bundles  of  these 
wires,  cut  up  into  regular  lengths,  bound  together  by  a  piece  of  the 
same  wire,  so  that  they  may  be  readily  withdrawn  as  required.  The 
articles  being  taken  out  of  the  potash  bath,  one  by  one,  or  a  few  at  a 
time,  according  to  their  size,  are  at  once  plunged  into  the  water  in 
either  compartment  of  the  scouring  tray.  They  are  next  subjected  to 
the  operation  of  teouring. 

Scouring. — ^This  usually  consists  in  well  brushing  the  work  with 
finely  powdered  pumice  and  water,  by  means  of  hog-hair  brushes. 
Some  platers  prefer  a  mixture  of  pumice  and  rottenstone  for  brass 
work,  as  being  rather  less  cutting,  and  therefore  less  liable  to  scratch 
the  work  so  severely  as  the  pumice  and  water  alone.  The  author's 
son,  Mr.  A.  N.  Watt,  has  succeeded  well  in  employing  ordinary 
whiting  in  scouring  brass  and  copper  work,  which,  while  suffi- 
ciently cleaning  the  articles,  enables  them  to  come  out  of  the  nickel 
bath  in  a  much  brighter  condition  than  when  pumice  is  used,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  the  work  requires  less  time  and  trouble  in  finish- 
ing. We  believe  that  recently  slaked  lime,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  whiting,  would  be  better  still,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
caustic  lime  would  be  injurious  to  the  hands  of  the  workmen. 

In  scouring  the  work  it  is  placed  on  the  shelf  across  the  scouring 
tray ;  the  brush  is  then  dipped  in  water  and  afterwards  in  the  powdered 
pumice,  or  other  material — ^which  is  kept  in  a  wooden  box  upon  the 
back  shelf — ^and  the  article  is  well  brushed  all  over,  beg^inning  at  one 
end,  and  then  turning  the  article  round  to  brush  the  other ;  a  final 
brushing  is  then  given  all  over,  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  render 
the  surface  uniform.  As  each  article  is  brushed  it  is  rinsed  in  dean 
water,  the  slinging  wire  is  then  attached,  and  the  article  next  dipped, 
for  an  instant,  in  the  cyanide  dip,  again  well  rinsed,  and  immediately 
after  suspended  in  the  nickel  bath,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  from 
four  to  eight  hours,  according  to  whether  the  work  is  to  be  moderately 
or  thoroughly  coated  with  nickel. 

As  we  have  before  observed,  all  work  which  is  to  be  bright  when 
finished  must  be  polished  before  being  nickd-plated.  If,  however,  it 
were  to  be  immersed  in  the  nickel  bath  without  any  further  preparation 
(onless  a  very  slight  coating  of  nickel  were  given),  even  if  perfectly  free 
from  greasy  matter  and  oxide  upon  its  surface,  the  nickel  would  surely 
strip  or  peel  off.  Hence  the  operation  of  scouring  is  adopted — ^not 
alone  to  render  the  surface  of  the  metal  absolutely  dean,  but  to  give  it 
an  almost  imaginary  degree  of  rooghness.    It  is  a  fact  wdl  known  to 
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eleotro-depositors  that  when  a  sarfaoe  of  metal  is  perfecUj  bright  any 
other  metal  deposited  npon  it  will  readily  separate.  The  surface  maj 
be  all  but  briffht,  and  the  two  metals  will  adhere  more  or  less  firmlj ; 
but  if  it  is  absolutely  bright,  the  metals  have  little  or  no  cohesion.  In 
scouring,  therefore,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  application  of 
the  brush  and  pumice  has  been  perfectly  uniform  all  orer  the  work, 
and  that  the  bright  lustre  given  to  it  by  the  polisher  has  been 
thoroughly  removed.  To  produce  this  result,  the  work  does  not 
entail  laborious  terubbinff,  but  is  accomplished  by  a  brisk  brushing, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  brush  well  charged  with  the  pumice.  We  have 
seen  men,  improperly  instructed  in  this  respect,  who  have  first  dipped 
the  brush  in  water,  then  in  the  pumice  'powdetj  and  finally  in  the 
water  again,  before  applying  it  to  the  work,  whereby  they  actually 
washed  away  the  material  bcsFore  the  brush  was  applied !  Again,  it  is 
a  conmion  error  to  dip  the  brush  in  the  pumice  before  shaking  the 
superfluous  water  from  it,  which  not  only  causes  the  powder  to 
become  deluged  with  water,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  be 
wasted,  but  in  this  extremely  wet  conditioi^  it  has  little  effect  upon 
the  surface  to  be  cleaned.  The  brush  should  only  be  mouit  when 
dipped  in  the  powder,  in  which  state  it  will  take  up  sufficient  material 
to  spread  over  a  considerable  surface,  and  will  then  do  its  required 
work  effectually,  with  very  little  waste.  Some  scourers  are  very 
wasteful  in  this  respect,  and  as  a  rule  their  work  is  never  properly 
cleaned,  or  pumiced.  The  brushes  employed  in  scouring  are  made 
from  hog  bristles,  and  are  supplied,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
plater,  of  various  widths,  and  are  known  as  one-rowed,  two-rowed, 
three-rowed,  and  four-rowed  brushes,  each  terminating  in  a  suitable 
handle  (see  Fig.  94).  The  brushes,  in  their  separate  sizes,  may  be  laid 
upon  the  shdf  behind  the  scouring  tray,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  hand 
when  required  for  use,  and  they  should  on  no  account  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  scouring  the  work.  New  brushes  may  be  dipped 
for  an  instant  in  the  potash  bath,  and  immediately  rinsed,  by  which 
any  greasy  matter  communicated  to  the  hairs  or  bristles  during  the 
manufacturo  will  be  rendered  soluble,  and  will  afterwards  wear  away 
in  use.  This  precaution  is  not  altogether  unnecessary,  since  these 
brushes  have  frequently  been  used  by  workmen  for  brushing  their 
clothes,  and  sometimes  even  their  hair. 

Immersing  the  Work  in  the  Bath. — ^When  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
nickel  anodes  have  a  stationary  or  fixed  position  in  the  bath,  and  that 
consequently  a  veiy  large  surface  of  the  positive  electrode  is  exposed, 
it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  some  means  must  be  adopted,  when 
the  first  batch  of  articles  aro  being  placed  in  the  bath,  to  prevent  the 
deposit  from  taking  place  too  rapidly  (owing  to  the  excess  of  anode 
surface),  and  thereby  causing  the  work  to  <*buzn,"  as  it  is  called. 
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When  dynamo  or  magneto-electiio  inaoliinies  are  employed,  renatance 
eoila  are  used  to  regulate  or  control  Uie  foroe  of  the  current,  as  we  shall 
explain  hereafter ;  but  although  such  coils  are  less  neoessaiy  when 
depositing  by  battery  power,  some  other  equally  effeotiye  means  must 
be  adopted.  The  most  simple  plan  is  to  hook  one  of  the  anodes  on  the 
negative  conducting  rod,  at  its  farthest  end  from  the  battery,  and 
there  to  leaye  it  until  the  rod  is  nearly  supplied  with  work,  when  |it 
may  be  removed  and  put  in  its  proper  place  on  the  positive  rod.  By 
adopting  this  practice  with  each  suspending  rod  in  turn  the  '*  burn- 
ing "  of  the  work  is  entirely  prevented,  and  deposition  takes  place,  as 
it  should  do,  g^radually,  which  is  of  special  importance  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  operation. 

When  work  of  moderate  dimensions — as  brass  taps,  for  example — and 
very  small  articles  are  in  hand  for  nickeling,  the  larger  work  should 
be  put  into  the  bath  first,  and  the  smaller  work 
then  introduced  between  other  pieces  of  larger  work. 
It  is  also  usual  to  commence  suspending  the  work 
from  the  end  of  the  rod  nearest  the  battery  (where 
the  power  is  weakest)  rather  than  from  the  opposite 
end.  Small  articles — such  as  screws,  for  example 
— should  not  be  slung  singly,  but  several  of  them 
suspended  from  the  same  wire,  as  in  Fig.  107,  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  be  in  contact  with  each  other. 

HldMUiiff  flmaU  StMl  ArtlelM.— This  ckss  of 
work,  after  cleaning,  immersion  in  the  acid  dip,  and  Fig.  107. 
rinsing,  should  be  suspended  in  the  bath,  if  prac- 
ticable, between  other  articles  of  larger  dimensions,  so  that  depo-' 
sition  may  take  place  slowly  and  gradually ;  otherwise  the  articles 
are  very  liable  to  strip.  This  precaution  is  specially  necessary  in 
nickeling  small  dentists'  tools,  as  excavators,  &c.,  which,  when  ex- 
posed to  too  strong  a  current,  are  apt  to  bum  at  the  lower  end  and 
strip.  In  nickeling  such  work  the  rule  is,  after  the  article  has  be- 
come "  struck  "  (that  is,  coated  all  over),  to  allow  the  deposit  to  take 
place  very  slowly,  especially  during  the  first  half -hour's  immersion. 
When  battery  power  is  used,  from  one  to  two  hours'  immersion  will 
be  sufficient  for  a  serviceable  coating  upon  the  smaller  dental  tools,  but 
a  somewhat  longer  period — say,  up  to  three  hours — should  be  given  to 
dental  forceps.  When  a  dynamo-machine  is  employed,  about  half  this 
time  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  very  important  that  steel  work  should  be 
placed  in  the  bath  immediately  after  being  cleaned,  since  even  a  few 
moments'  exposure  to  the  air  or  immersion  in  water  will  cause  an 
invisible  film  of  oxide  to  form  on  the  surface,  which  will  prevent  the 
nickel  from  firmly  adhering  to  the  steel.  After  nickeling,  the  articles 
are  rinsed  lA  hot  water  and  handed  to  the  finisher,  who  gives  them  the 
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neoessary  high  poliah.  Small  steel  or  ixoa.  artioleB  which  are  not 
required  to  receive  a  stout  coating  of  nickel  are  first  steeped  for  a 
short  time  in  the  potash  bath,  and  after  being  rinsed  are  dipped  for  a 
moment  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  dip,  again  rinsed,  and  put  into  the 
nickeling  bath,  without  any  preparatoiy  scouring,  and  given  a  short 
immersion  only — ^say,  half-an-hour.  Such  work  is  generally  finished 
by  being  doUied  only,  which  brings  up  the  surface  to  its  proper 
brightness. 

HlftkoHfig  flmall  Braas  and  Oovpcr  AxtUHtm, — ^When  these  have 
to  receive  a  good  coating  and  afterwards  to  be  finished  bright,  they 
must  be  scoured  after  polishing,  and  treated  in  all  respects  the  same 
as  larger  work.  Articles  which  are  not  required  to  be  stoutly  nickeled, 
however,  but  only  moderately  well  coated  with  this  metal,  may  be 
polished  with  the  rouge  composition  referred  to  in  another  chapter, 
instead  of  with  lime  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  placed  in  the  bath 
without  previous  scouring.  When  they  have  received  a  moderate  coat- 
ing of  nickel  they  are  rinsed  in  hot  watcfr,  and  afterwards  finished 
with  the  mop,  or  dolly,  with  the  aid  of  the  same  composition.  This 
method  of  treating  small  brass  work— Vhich  we  believe  is  of  American 
origin — is  especially  suitable  for  umbrella  mounts,  reticule  and  purse 
frames,  cheap  fancy  work,  and  such  articles  as  are  not  liable  to  much 
friction  in  use.  Small  brass  articles  which  are  not  required  to  be 
bright  are  first  put  into  the  potash  bath  for  a  short  time,  and  after 
rinsing  they  are  dipped  in  ordinary  dipping  acid,  ag^in  well  rinsed 
in  several  waters,  and  then  put  into  the  nickel  bath,  in  which  they 
receive  a  deposit  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  work  and 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  it,  a  short  immersion,  in  many  oases,  being  all 
that  is  given  when  the  price  is  low. 

HlekaUns  by  ]>yiia]iio-«lM(trleit7. — Although  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  work  of  all  kinds  is  coated  with  nickel  by  battery 
current,  by  far  the  g^reater  portion  passes  through  the  hands  of  those 
who  adopt  dynamo  or  magpaeto-electric  machines  as  the  source  of 
electricity.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  advantages  which  these 
machines  present  in  the  deposition  of  this  metal,  the  art  of  nickel- 
plating  would  never  have  attained  its  present  magnitude.  In  arrang- 
ing a  nickeling  plant  upon  a  large  scale,  the  baths  should  be  placed 
parallel  to  each  other,  having  sufficient  space  between  each  vat  for 
the  free  passage  of  the  workmen ;  and  the  dynamo-machine  should  be 
stationed  conveniently  near  the  vats,  so  as  to  be  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  plater.  The  oonducting  wires  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  current  may  be  applied  to  one  or  more  of  the  baths,  as 
occasion  may  require,  and  this  may  be  most  conveniently  effected  by 
fixing  two  stout  brass  or  copper  rods,  by  means  of  insulating  brackets, 
to  the  wall  of  the  apartment  nearest  the  nickel  tanks ;  these  leading 
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wires  or  condiictiii^  rods  most  have  attached  to  dtam  a  ieriot  of  tdndiii^ 
•crews,  ooiTeepoDdiiig  in  number  to  tlie  ooimectiiig'  screirB  of  the 
suspending  rods.  A  l&rge  form  of  mckel  tank,  capable  of  holding 
from  350  to  50a  gallons  of  solutkm,  is  shown  in  Fig.  109.  To  oonnect 
the  inachiiie  irith  tlie  leading  rods  stent  oopper  vire  is  used,  the 
thickness  of  nliicli  is  regulated  acoonjing  to  the  power  of  the  machino. 
For  a  medium -sized  Weston,  half-inch  copper  wire  is  geneially  used, 
but  for  larger  niaohinea  the  wire  employed  in  nauallf  tbree-foorths  to 
one  inch  in  thiokneos.  To  oonvej  the  ooirent  ftom  the  leading  rods  to 
the  baths,  the  wire  need  not  be  so  stout  as  in  theformer  case,  about  one- 
half  the  thickness  being  sofBcient.  To  give  motion  to  the  machine 
a  ooonter-ebaft  is  nsnaUir  fixed  overhead,  with  its  driving  pulley 
immediately  in  a.  line  with  the  pulley  of  the  machine,  the  two  being 
connected  by  a  belt  in  the  usual  way.    The  counter-shaft,  an  im- 


Fig.  109. 

proved  farm  of  which  has  been  intmdnced  by  Catlyle,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
no,  is  furnished  with  a  long  iron  handle  within  reach,  by  the  raising 
or  lowering  of  which  the  belt  is  placed  on  the  fast  or  loose  pulley  of  the 
shaft,  Bccording'to  whether  Hie  machine  is  required  to  ran  or  stop. 
To  regulate  the  amount  of  cunent  entering  the  respecilTe  baths,  a 
reaiatance  coil  is  either  attached  to  tlie  end  of  each  bath  or  fastened 
to  the  wall  facing  the  end  of  each  vat,  and  these  coils  are  interposed 
In  the  circuit  by  means  of  short  oonductdng  wire«.    (See  Fig.  loS.) 

In  working  large  tanks  of  nickel  solution  for  coating  articles  of 
moderate  size,  as  taps,  spurs,  bits,  table  lamps,  fto.,  throe  rows  of 
anodes  are  generally  used,  which  are  Htus  disposed :  one  row  of  anodes 
is  suspended  from  a  conducting  rod  on  each  side  of  the  tank,  and  the 
third  row  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bath,  midway  between  the 
other  two.  Two  rods  for  supporting  the  work  to  be  nickeled  are 
placed  between  the  side  and  centre  rows  of  anodes,  by  which  unuige- 
ment  the  snspended  articles  will  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  two  anode 
surfaces.   Ttie  three  anode  rods  must  be  united  at  theb  ends  by  means 
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of  tMok  oopper  irire,  in  irhioh  oaaa  otu  liiTuJing  screw  only,  attached 

to  the  end  of  one  of  Uie  ride  Tods.  will  be  neoew&ry  to  oomieot  the 

anodea  with  the  jwdtive  leading  wire  of  the  machine ;  or  a  separate 

^______^^^__^^_^^_^__  UndinfT  Msaw   may  be 

conneoled  to  the  «md  of 
'  eaoh  rod,  and  the  eon- 
neotion  with  the  leadinff 
rods  completed  with 
ihort  lengfha  of  Btont 
wire.  The  latter  plan 
is  tho  beat,  mnoe  ono 
or  more  rowa  of  anodea 
can  ^be  more  readily 
thrown   out  of  drouit 


w  beta  and  wine  mullen, 
t  of  inrfaoe  Oief  preeeut, 
>  a  diflorent  arnuigement 
lopted  for  ordinaty  work, 
sown  that  all  metala  re- 
in the  Eorfaoea  lacing  the 
,  silvering,  and  oopptring 
ate  extent  upon  thoee  but- 
direotly  face  the  anode,  in 
orent,  for  ^Ttfjnr  the  same 
Id  take  plaoe  at  the  oppo- 
\a  anode  wtm  snapended 
_ __,   __ -crangement  we  have  de- 
scribed.   Since  mailers,  and  articles  of  the  olaas  to  whioh  they  bdong, 
present  an  extaunve  ocaiTei  anrfaoe,  it  ia  neoeaaary,  in  order  to  aecnre 
a  nuiform  mating  of  nickel,  to  mrmiMl  auoh  work  with  anodae  aa  far 
aa  is  praotioable.    Thia  is  oidinarily  done  in  the  fallowing  manner : — 
The  centre  row  at  anodes  is  fint  remoTed ;  two  short  brass  rods  are 
then  placed  aoroes  the  oIlLer  positiTe  rods,  about  >  feet  apart,  and  npon 
eooh  of  these  ia  snapeaded  one  or  more  ancdes,  accordiog  to  their  width. 
The  oeotre  cnndnctjng  rod,  lately  oooDpied  by  the  anodes,  ianow  naed 
as  the  sngpendingrod  torthemiUler.  Where  more  than  one  nickel  bath 
ia  employed,  it  ia  beet  to  keep  one  of  theae  apedalfy  for  mullen  and 
other  large  work,  in  which  case  two  rowa  of  anodea  only  and  one 
oeatie  negative  rod,  ahonld  be  applied.    The  bath  naed  for  nickdJng 
mnUers  ahonld  be  kept  oorcred  with  a  fianw,  npcmiriuch  oiled  calico  ia 
abetobed,  to  protect  thew<^  from  dnat    The  drawing  (I^.  iti) 
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shows  the  relative  position  of  the  mnller  and  the  surrounding  anodes. 
When  the  article  has  been  in  the  bath  some  time,  its  position  must  be 
reversed — ^that  is  to  aaj  it  must  be  intferted — so  as  to  equalise  the  coat- 
ing as  far  as  possible,  since  the  deposit  always  occurs  most  energetic- 
ally at  the  lower  surface  of  the  article  in  the  solution.  In  a  lOO-gaUon 
bath  only  a  single  muller,  or  similar  article,  could  be  nickeled  at  one 
time ;  in  other  words,  it  should  have  the  whole  bath  to  itself.  Whoi 
dynamo-machines  are  employed,  however,  the  baths  seldom  consist  of 
less  than  250  gallons  of  solution. 

In  niftlcftling  the  abovc  class  of  work  great  care  and  smartness  of 
manipulation  are  necessary.  The  work  requires  to  be  well  and  briskly 
blushed  with  pumice  after  removal  from  the  potash  bath,  and  after 
being  rinsed  is  passed  through  the  cyanide  dip  for  a  moment,  and 
again  weU  rinsed,  and  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  getting  it  into 
the  nickel  bath,  and  connecting  it  to  the  conducting  rod.  tSoon  after 
immersion  tke  characteristic  whiteness  of  the  nickd  should  be  visible 

upon  its  surface,  as  evidence  that  cur- 
rent is  sufficientiy  strong  to  do  the  work 
required  of  it.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
article  must  be  left  for  awhile,  after 
which  it  may  be  gentiy  moved  up  and 
down  by  its  slinging  wires  (but  not  out 
of  the  solution)  to  disperse  any  dusty 
particles  that  may  have  settled  upon 
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ever  sliglit  and  imperceptible,  will 
sometimes  cause  a  rough  and  irreg^ular  deposit,  which  will  give  some 
trouble  to  the  jralisher  when  finishing  the  article.  When  plating 
work  of  this  description  in  a  bath  which  has  been  long  in  use,  the 
anodes  should  be  arranged  as  described  some  time  before  a  muUer  is 
placed  in  the  bath,  so  that  the  sediment  (which  always  accumulates 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel),  if  disturbed,  may  have  time  to  subside ; 
and  in  placing  the  article  in  the  bath  care  should  be  taken  to  lower  it 
gently,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  *^  mud,"  if  we  may  call  it  so,  at  the 
bottom.  The  opposite  of  this  careful  treatment  needs  only  to  be  tried 
once  to  make  the  plater  exceedingly  particular  thereafter. 

However  careful  the  operator  may  be,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
certain  parts  of  the  article  will  become  bare,  or  "  cut  through,"  as  it 
is  termed,  during  the  process  of  finishing,  in  which  dEiee  it  is  sent  back 
from  the  poUshing-room  to  the  plater,  who  must  in  some  way  deposit 
nickel  upon  the  exposed  surface.  This  is  accomplished  by  applying 
the  **  doctor,"  by  which  means  a  coating  of  metel  is  deposited  upon 
the  naked  spot  in  the  following  way :  a  piece  of  stout  copper  wine, 
about  a  foot  in  length,  is  bent  in  the  form  of  a  hook  at  each  end ;  » 
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small  pieoe  of  nickel,  abont  an  inch  and  a  half  eqaaie,  is  attached  to 
one  of  the  hooks,  and  this  is  wrapped  np  in  seyeral  folds  of  rag,  secured 
to  the  wire  hy  twine.  The  other  hook  is  connected  by  a  long  copper 
wire  to  the  anode  rod,  and  the  article  to  be  doctored  connected  in  tho 
same  way  to  the  negative  rod.  Now  dip  the  rag-end  of  the  wire  in  the 
nickel  bath,  and  apply  it  to  the  bare  spot  (which  should  be  previoasly 
brushed  over  lightly  with  pumice),  keeping  it  in  contact  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  dip  it  in  the  bath  again  and  apply  as  before,  repeating 
the  operation  every  half -minute  or  so,  until  a  sufficient  deposit  of  nickel 
has  been  given  to  the  spot  to  enable  the  finisher  to  apply  the  ''  doUy,'* 
and  thus  render  this  part  as  bright  as  the  rest  of  the  article.  Although 
this  may  not  be  considered  a  very  conscientious  method  of  getting 
over  the  difficulty,  unless  performed  with  patience,  so  as  to  impart 
something  more  than  a  mere  film  upon  the  bare  place,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  if  the  entire  article  were  to  be  re-nickeled  this  would 
involve  an  amount  of  trouble  and  expense  of  labour  which  would  never 
be  compensated  for.  The  '<  doctoring,'*  however,  should  always  be 
done  wellf  and  since  the  articles  to  which  it  is  usually  applied  are 
rarely  subjected  to  such  friction  as  would  affect  so  hard  a  metal  as 
nickel,  the  defective  portion  of  the  work  may  cause  littie  or  no-annoy- 
ance to  the  owner. 

Hlekellas  Bar  nttiiigi,  Baaltary  Vock,  *o.— Articles  of  this 
deeoriptionrequire  to  be  thoroughly  well  coated  with  nickel,  and  finished 
in  the  best  possible  manner.  Before  submitting  such  work  to  any 
preparatory  process,  the  plater  should  carefully  examine  each  pieoe  to 
ascertain  if  it  has  been  properly  polished  and  all  scratches  and  file 
marks  obliterated,  since  if  any  of  these  be  present  after  the  article  is 
nickeled  and  finished  they  will  greatiy  impair  the  appearance  of  the 
work,  while  the  finisher  will  be  quite  powerless  to  remove  them 
without  cutting  through  the  nickel  dei>osit.  A  careful  examination 
of  an  work  should  be  made  by  the  plater  before  allowing  it  to  enter 
the  potash  bath,  and  since  in  most  establishments  the  polishing  and 
finishing  are  done  on  the  establishment,  a  proi>er  understanding  should 
exist  between  the  finisher  and  plater  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
having  the  work  finished  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  articles, 
after  being  approved  by  the  plater,  are  handed  to  the  scourer,  who  con- 
nects a  stout  copper  wire  to  each  piece,  and  slings  them  to  the  suspend- 
ing rod  of  the  potash  bath ;  after  a  short  time  these  are  removed,  one 
or  more  at  a  time,  according  to  their  size,  and  after  rinsing  are  taken 
to  the  scouring  tray,  where  they  are  well  brushed  with  pumice,  then  well 
rinsed  in  the  water-trough  of  t^e  scouring  tray,  and  dipped  for  a 
moment  in  the  cyanide  dip.  After  being  again  well  rinsed  they  are 
promptiy  suspended  in  the  nickel  bath.  The  articles  should  be 
thoroughly  rinsed  after  being  in  the  cyanide  dip  to  prevent  the  intro- 
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duction  of  thiB  tabstanoe  into  the  nickel  batili.  About  two  and  a  half 
hours*  inuneraion  in  the  bath,  when  a  dynamo-machine  is  used,  will  be 
sufficient  time  to  obtain  a  good  deposit.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  here, 
that  howerer  desiroua  a  nickel-plater  may  be  to  give  a  good  thick 
coating  to  his  work,  there  is  a  limit,  as  fax  as  nickel  is  concerned, 
which  must  on  no  account  be  exceeded ;  otherwise  the  deposited  will 
strip  or  peel  off  the  work,  even  without  touching.  Indeed,  we  have 
known  the  nickel,  when  the  articles  have  been  too  long  in  the  bath,  to 
separate  from  the  work  and  curl  up  in  flakes,  while  a  second  deposit 
has  taken  place  upon  the  parts  thus  deprived  of  metal. 

Wfflf  ling  iMDg  Piecsa  of  nyoartt. — ^Hand-rails,  cornice  poles,  the 
framework  of  shop  fronts,  and  other  long  pieces  of  work,  require  to  be 
nickeled  in  a  bath  of  suitable  dimensions :  for  this  purpose  a  tank  of 
the  form  shown  in  Fig.  i  X2  is  generally  used,  which  is  supplied  with 
a  series  of  short  anodes  to  suit  the  form  of  the  vessel.  Such  a 
tank  should  be  about  X2  feet  long,  20  inches  deep,  and  about 
18  inches  wide.     Since  articles  of  this  character  do  not  very  fre- 
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quently  coma  into  the  hand  of  the  plater,  it  is  unnecessary  to  employ 
Hpecial  dipping  baths  for  potash  and  cyanide ;  the  hot  potash  liquor 
may  be  poured  over  the  article  from  a  jug,  beginning  at  one  end,  and 
continuing  the  operation  until  the  whole  surface  has  been  washed 
over  with  the  hot  liquor.  After  rinsing  and  scouring,  the  cyanide  dip 
may  be  appHed,  quickly,  in  the  same  way.  The  article  must  now  be 
well  rinsed  and  got  into  the  bath  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Dead  WoKk.— Ships'  deck  lamps,  and  many  otiier  classes  of  work, 
which  are  not  required  to  be  polished,  but  left  <fea<^— that  is,  just  as  they 
come  out  of  the  nickel  bath — are  potashed,  as  usual,  and  after  scour- 
ing and  rinsing  placed  in  the  bath  and  allowed  to  remain  until  suffi- 
ciently coated.  Since  work  of  this  kind  should  look  as  white  as 
deposited  nickel  is  capable  of  becoming,  it  is  necessaiy,  more 
especially  during  the  last  few  minutes'  immersion,  to  employ  a 
strong  current.  When  the  articles  are  sufficiently  coated  they  must 
be  taken  out  of  the  bath,  one  at  a  time,  and  at  once  plunged  into 
perfectly  clean  hot  water  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  placed  aside  to 
dry  spontaneously.  Since  dead  nickel  is  Teiy  readily  stained  or  soiled 
even  when  touched  with  dean  hands,  the  work  should  be  handled  as 
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litOe  as  poadUe  before  being  sent  home  to  Uie  ourttnner.  We  bare 
known  uutence*  in  which  dead  nickel  work,  which  from  its  mlTsr 
whitenees  was  pleasing  to  behold  after  removal  fiam  the  bath,  looked 
dirty  and  patchy  before  delivery  to  the  customer,  merely  through  the 
careless  Bugtaiag  to  which  it  bad  been  subjected  hj  the  warehouse- 
man and  others. 

BlduUns  Hon  rronta,  *«. — llieee  are  osnally  nickeled  in  a  Tat 
specially  conEtructed  for  the  purpose,  the  form  of  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1 1  J.  It  oonBsts  of  a  wooden  vessel  about  5  feet  deep,  4  feet 
long,  and  about  IS  inches  wide,  held 
together  by  bolts  and  screws,  and  is 
sometime*  Uned  with  pitch  owing  to  the 
difficnlty  of  lining  such  a  reasd  with 
lead.  The  anodes  shonld  b«  at  least 
30  inches  long,  and  since  only  the  fronts 
of  stores  require  to  receive  the  ooating 
of  nickel,  a  single  row  of  anodes  only  is 
neoemary.  This  class  of  work  is  usually 
sent  to  the  plating  works  in  >  polished 
state — that  is,  snoh  parts  as  are  to  be 
toight  are  pat  in  this  condition  by  the 
mannfacturers.  To  prepam  the  front 
for  plating,  it  is  flt«t  put  into  the  potash 
b«thasnsusl,sndaftera8hortiinineision  ^ig-  '>3' 

is  well  rinsed  and  soonred  with  pumice  ; 

it  is  next  dipped  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  dipping  bath,  again  rinsed, 
and  then  put  into  the  nickel  vat  with  all  possible  despatch.  Aft«T 
about  two  to  three  hoars'  immersion,  the  artiole  is  steeped  in  hot 
water,  and  when  dry  is  banded  to  the  finisher.  I^rge  pieces  of  orna- 
mental iron  work  which  have  to  be  left  dead  may  be  also  nickeled  in 
the  "  store  bath." 

i-ir.M-j  bUtoIm,  *«,— When  this  class  of  work  is  sent  to  the 
plater  in  parts,  these  may  be  nickeled  in  the  ordinary  bath  with  the 
exception  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  ai>d  all  parts  mast  be  polished  and 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  other  steel  work.  A  coavenient  method 
of  suspending  bicycle  spokes  in  the  bath  is  shown  in  Fig.  114.  The 
oopper  dinging  wire  is  simply  coiled  into  a  series  of  equidistant 
loops,  throagb  which  the  wires  of  the  spokee  pass  freely,  sad  when 
a  sntBcient  number  have  been  wired  in  this  way  the  two  ends  ot 
the  slinging  wire  are  pulled  with  both  hands,  by  which  the  loopsbeoome 
tightened  and  the  spokes  held  firmly.  They  are  then  lowered  into  the 
bath  and  suspended  from  the  negatdve  lod  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
After  a  sbort  immersion,  each  spoke  is  shifted  a  little,  so  as  to  allow 
the  wire  mark  to  be  coated,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  wvsal 
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Fig.  X14. 


times  daring  their  immersion  in  the  bath,  so  that  the  coating  may  be 
as  regular  as  possible.  With  a  dynamo-maohine  a  sufiBdent  ooating 
will  be  obtained  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  nickeling  the  back- 
bone and  fork  of  a  bicycle,  and  the  larger  parts  of  tricydes,  these 
pieces  should  be  frequently  shifted  in  the  bath  to  ensure  unif ormily 
of  deposit,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  the  peculiar 
curved  form  of  the  backbone,  for  example,  the  parts  farthest  from 

the  anodes  will  receive  the  least  de- 

^         ■'  ^       ^  posit.    In  cases  where  the  bath  is  not 

large  enough  to  take  in  the  entire  rim 
of  a  large  bicycle  wheel,  it  is  usual  to 
nickel  one-half  at  a  time ;  when  this 
has  to  be  resorted  to,  g^reat  care  must 
be  taken  to  well  dean  the  line  where 
the  deposited  metal  and  the  bare  steel 
meet,  otherwise,  when  depositing  upon 
the  second  or  third  portion  of  the  rim, 
the  nickd  will  strip  at  the  junction  of 
the  separate  deposits.  In  each  case,  a 
portion  of  the  nickeled  x>art  should  be  immersed  in  the  bath  with  the 
unooated  surface.  When  finiaMng  the  rim  the  polisher  should  be  par* 
ticularly  careful  with  these  junctbns  of  the  separate  deposits,  otherwise 
he  may  readily  cut  through  the  nickd  and  expose  the  underijring 
metal.  In  establishments  where  the  nickeling  of  bicycles  forms  a 
special  branch  of  the  business,  baths  of  suitable  dimensions  are  em- 
ployed for  depositing  nickd  upon  the  larger  pieces  of  bicyde  and 
tricycle  work. 

HlekeUas  Beoond-hand  BloyolM. — Some  few  years  ago,  when 
nickd-plated  bicydee  first  appeared  in  the  market,  the  whole  bicyde 
fraternity,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  plain  steel  or  painted  wheelers, 
looked  with  admiration,  if  not  with  envy,  upon  those  who  appeared 
amongst  them  upon  their  brilliant  and  elegant  nickel-plated  roadsters. 
At  the  time  we  speak  of  there  was  a  rush  of  bicyclists  at  the  various 
nickel-plating  works,  and  anxious  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  nickeling  bioydes  which  had  become  hideoudy  rusty  from 
neglect,  or  even  those  which  had  been  more  carefully  treated.  Gould  not 
a  bicyde  be  popped  in  the  solution,  or  whatever  it  was,  and  covered 
with  the  stuff,  so  as  to  come  out  bright  like  those  in  the  shop  win- 
dows? Questions  such  as  these  were  adced,  even  with  apparent 
seriousness.  One  firm,  after  consulting  the  foreman,  determined  to 
imdertake  the  task  of  nickeling  one  of  these  second-hand  bicydes,  and 
after  a  good  deal  of  trouble — since  it  was  probably  the  first  time  such 
a  thing  had  been  attempted — the  task  was  accomplished  with  consider- 
able success,  and  the  owner  cheerfully  paid  the  cost  of  its  transmuta^ 
lion,  three  pounds  ten  shillings — a  price  that  in  these  days  of  brisk 
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oompetition  would  Boaaceij  be  thoagiht  of.  Since  the  period  zefetred 
to,  IJie  niokelmgr  of  bioyolee  has  become  an  ordmazy  matter  of  detail  in 
most  nickel-plating  works. 

In  preparing  a  bicycle  for  nickeling,  the  principal  parts  must  first 
be  taken  asunder.  The  head  nut  is  first  unscrewed  to  liberate  the 
backbone ;  the  bolt  which  rons  through  the  fork  of  the  backbone 
must  next  be  removed,  by  which  the  small  wheel  becomes  dislodged  ; 
the  bolt  is  next  withdrawn  from  the  hub  of  the  large  wheel,  which 
liberates  the  fork ;  the  spring  is  next  disconnected  by  removing  the 
screws  at  the  head  and  back  of  the  spring.  All  these  parts,  with  the 
exception  of  the  wheels,  must  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  polisher. 
It  IB  not  usual  to  remove  the  spokes,  which  in  the  case  of  a  much-used 
machine  would  entail  considerable  risk,  since  much  difficulty  would 
occur  not  only  in  removing  but  in  replacing  them.  The  wheels  are, 
therefore,  nickeled  entire,  but  before  doing  so  they  must  be  polished 
in  the  best  way  possible  by  hand,  since  it  would  not  only  be  dangerous, 
but  impracticable,  to  polish  them  at  the  lathe.  The  spokes  and  other 
parts  of  the  wheel  are  first  well  rubbed  with  emery-cloth  of  various 
degrees  of  fineness,  and  then  hand-buffed  with  chamois-leather,  first 
with  trent-sand,  and  afterwards  with  lime,  as  good  a  surface  as 
possible  being  produced  by  these  means.  The  wheels  and  other  parts, 
when  polished,  are  placed  in  the  hot  potash  bath,  where  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time  to  remove  the  large  amount 
of  grease  which  invariably  hangs  about  this  class  of  work.  To  assist 
in  the  removal  of  this,  the  pieces  are  brushed  over  while  in  the  potash 
tank ;  it  is  important  that  tiie  potash  liquor  be  in  an  active  condition — 
that  is,  rich  in  the  caustic  alkali — or  it  will  fail  to  kill  the  grease,  as  it 
is  termed,  or  convert  it  into  soap.  After  being  thus  cleansed  in  the 
potash  bath,  the  work  is  removed  piece  by  piece  and  rinsed,  after 
which  it  is  briskly  scoured,  and,  after  again  rinsing,  Ib  passed  through 
the  acid  dip  for  an  instant,  again  well  rinsed,  and  put  into  the  nickel 
tank.  When  all  parts  of  the  machine  are  nickeled  they  are  handed 
to  the  finisher,  who  **  limes  "  them ;  that  is,  the  backbone,  fork,  and 
other  pieces,  excepting  the  wheels,  are  polished  and  dollied  with 
Sheffield  lime  at  the  lathe.  The  wheels,  as  before,  are  finished 
with  lime,  applied,  by  means  of  chamois-leather,  by  hand.  The 
various  parts  are  then  readjusted,  the  machine  carefully  wiped  all 
over,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  the  customer.  Should  the  india-rubber 
tyre  come  off  the  wheel  after  being  in  the  nickel  bath,  it  may  be 
replaced  by  fusing  india-rubber  cement  upon  the  periphery  of  the 
wheel  by  heating  over  a  gas-burner.  While  the  cement  is  hot  the 
tyre  should  be  replaced  in  its  position. 

Hlokallng  Sword  fleabbasda,  4te. — It  not  unfrequently  occurs  that 
a  nickel-plater  receives  a  sword  and  sheath  with  instruction  to  nickel 
tha  latter  only.    When  such  is  the  case,  the  sword  should  be  with- 
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drawn  and  placed  where  it  cannot  become  moistened  by  the  steam  from 
the  potash  tank  or  otherwise  injured.  To  pzepaie  the  scabbard  for 
plating*,  the  thin  laths  of  wood  with  which  it  is  lined  mnst  first  be 
removed,  since  if  the  iheath  were  placed  in  the  nickel  bath  without 
doing  BO,  these  pieces  of  wood,  by  absorbing  the  nickel  solution,  would 
become  so  completelj  saturated  that  much  difficulty  would  afterwards 
occur  in  drying  them.  We  have  heard  of  instances  in  which  this 
precaution  has  not  been  obeerred,  and  as  a  consequence  the  sword, 
after  being  sheathed  for  some  time — probably  for  some  months — ^was 
not  only  thiddy  coated  with  rust,  but  deeply  corroded,  owing  possibly 
to  Toltaic  action  set  up  by  the  nickel  solution  absorbed  by  the  wooden 
lining ;  in  one  such  instance  the  sword  had  become  so  firmly  fixed  in 
the  Bcabbard,  through  the  oxidation  of  its  blade,  that  it  was  unsheathed 
with  great  difficulty,  and  when  at  last  withdrawn  it  was  thickly 
coated  with  rust.  The  strips  of  wood  referred  to  must,  therefore,  in ' 
all  cases  be  removed  before  the  sheath  is  immersed  in  either  of  the 
liquids  employed.  To  do  this,  remove  the  screw  which  unites  the  collar 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  sheath ;  remove  the  collar,  and  with  the  blade 
of  a  knife  loosen  the  strips  of  wood  and  withdraw  them  from  the 
sheath,  taking  caie  to  remove  all  of  them.  The  two  parts  of  the 
sheath  and  the  screw  must  then  be  handed  to  the  polisher,  and  when 
returned  to  the  plating-shop  they  are  firint  to  be  potashed,  and  after- 
wards scoured,  passed  through  the  add  dip,  and  after  well  rinsing  put 
into  the  nickel  bath,  in  whioh  the  scabbard  should  be  slung  horizon- 
tally, so  as  to  get  as  uniform  a  deposit  as  possible.  The  ooUar  and 
screw,  slung'upon  separate  wires,  should  then  be  placed  in  the  bath, 
care  being  taken  that  the  latter  does  not  receive  too  heavy  a  coating, 
or  some  difSoulty  may  arise  iu  replacing  it.  To  avoid  this,  the  head 
of  the  screw  only  should  be  put  into  the  bath.  To  prevent  the  nickel 
deposit  from  entering  the  screw-hole  of  the  scabbard,  a  small  plug  of 
wood  may  be  forced  into  the  hole  before  the  latter  is  put  into  the 
bath.  When  the  several  parts  are  sufficiently  coated,  which  occupies 
about  two  hours,  they  are  removed  from  the  bath,  rinsed  in  hot 
water,  and  well  dried ;  they  are  then  sent  to  the  finisher,  after 
which  any  lime  that  may  have  got  into  the  screw-hole  must  be 
removed  with  a  brush ;  the  strips  of  wood  and  collar  are  then  re- 
adjusted, the  scabbard  carefully  wiped  with  a  chamois-leather,  and 
the  sword  replaced. 

WlfllreHiig  BaxBMa  mnitim,  mtm,  flpuMy  Ae.— This  class  of 
work,  when  properiy  nickeled,  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful applications  of  the  nickel-plating  art,  but  unfortunately — as  is  also 
the  case  with  many  other  articles — a  good  deal  of  indifferent  nickel- 
ing, the  consequence,  in  a  great  measure,  of  unwholesome  competi- 
tion, has  appeared  from  time  to  time,  which  has  had  the  effect  of 
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ffhftlriTtg  the  oonfideDoe  of  maniif actniers  who  were  at  one  time  much 
disposed  to  encourage  this  hranoh  of  electro-deposition.  That  oom- 
petition  may  be  carried  too  far  is  eridenced  bj  the  extremelj  low 
prices  which  aze  asked  for  nickeling  articles  at  the  present  time,  as 
compared  with,  say,  five  years  ago ;  in  many  instances  (if  the  work 
were  done  oonsdentioaBly)  below  the  fair  cost  of  polishing.  When  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  bits,  spurs,  stirrups,  and  all  kinds  of  harness 
work  are  necessarily  subjected  to  seyere  treatment  in  use,  and  that  to 
nickel-plate  such  articles  badly,  for  a  temporary  advantage,  has  a 
positive  tendency,  if  not  to  dose  this  market  entirely  ag^ainst  nickel- 
plating,  at  least  to  confine  it  sc^ly  to  those  who  have  a  known  repu- 
tation for  doing  their  work  properly,  and  can  therefore  be  relied  upon. 
We  are  led  to  make  these  remarks,  en  passant,  because  we  have  an 
earnest  desire  that  nickel-plating  should  not  lose  its  character  for 
abeolute  usefulness  for  the  temporary  advantages  of  competition.  We 
say  temporary,  because  we  know  that  much  mischief  has  accrued  to  the 
art  generally  in  consequence  of  work  undertaken  at  prices  that  could 
not  yield  a  profit  being  so  badly  nickel-plated,  that  some  manufac- 
turers have  ceased  to  avail  themselves  of  this  branch  of  industry  except 
in  cases  of  absolute  necessity. 

In  nickeling  the  class  of  work  referred  to,  all  the  parts  which  are  to 
be  bright  when  finished  must,  as  in  all  other  cases,  be  previously  well 
polished.  Sometimes  the  articles  are  sent  from  the  manufactory  in  this 
condition,  but  when  such  is  not  the  case  the  pieces  must  be  first  handed 
to  the  polisher,  and  when  returned  to  the  plater  they  are  to  be 
potashed,  scoured,  and  passed  through  the  acid  dip,  and  rinsed  as  be- 
fore, and  then  placed  in  the  nickel  vat,  where  they  should  remain  (with 
an  occasional  shifting)  for  about  an  hour  andahalf ,  by  which  time,  with  a 
good  dynamo,  ihey  will  have  acquired  as  thick  a  coating  as  may  be  given 
without  fear  of  peeling.  After  removal  from  the  bath  and  rinsing  in 
hot  water,  the  articles  are  placed  in  the  finisher's  hands,  and  when 
finished,  the  lime  which  lodges  in  the  crevices  should  be  brushed  away 
and  the  articles  then  wiped  with  a  chamois-leather  and  wrapped  up. 
The  brushing  of  work  after  finishing  is  too  often  neglected,  and 
we  have  known  of  many  complaints  having  been  made  by  customers  of 
the  ''filthy  state"  in  which  nickel-plated  work  has  been  received, 
owing  to  tiie  lime  falling  out  of  tubes  and  hollows  and  from  other 
parts  of  articles  when  they  have  been  unpacked  and  examined  on  the 
counter.  AU  work,  after  lime-finishing,  should  be  well  brushed,  and 
wiped  with  a  leather ;  it  does  not  occupy  much  time,  and  should  be 
considered  a  necessary  detaQ  of  the  business. 

molMUiiff  Oast-Iron  HVork. — Articles  of  this  class — as  kilting 
machines,  for  example — are  first  potashed  in  the  usual  way,  and  after 
rinsing  they  are  immersed  in  a  pickle  composed  qt  half -a  .pound  of 
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sulphuric  aoid  to  each  gallon  of  water  used  to  make  up  the  bath.  In ' 
this  thej  are  allowed  to  remain  for  about  half -an-hour,  when  they 
are  removed,  well  rinsed,  and  scoured :  for  this  purpose  the  author 
prefers  sand  to  pumice  powder,  from  the  fact  that  when  the  former  is 
used  the  articles  haye  a  brighter  or  more  lustrous  appearance  when 
nickeled  than  if  pumice  be  employed,  besides  which  sand  is  cheaper.  It 
frequently  occurs,  in  cast-iron  work,  that  numerous  cavities,  or  **  sand- 
holes,*'  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  become  visible  after  pickling  and 
scouring  the  work,  and  since  the  nickel  will  probably  refuse  to  enter 
these  hoUowB — which  is  generally  the  case — ^it  may  be  advisable  in 
the  first  instance  to  give  the  article  a  coating  of  copper  in  an  alkaline 
coppering  bath,  by  which  these  cavities,  if  they  are  dean  after  sand- 
brushing,  will  become  coppered  with  the  rest  of  the  article  and  the 
nickel  will  follow.  Sometimes,  however,  the  sand-holes  are  filled  with 
flux  or  oxide  of  iron,  in  which  case  the  f  onner  must  be  picked  out  with 
a  hard  steel  point,  and  the  hoEow  discoloured  by  oxide  of  iron  should 
be  scraped  out  with  a  smaU  steel  scraper.  This  being  done,  the 
article  must  be  again  sand-brushed  and  put  into  the  coppering  bath 
until  coated  all  over  with  a  slight  film  of  copper.  We  have  seen  large 
iron  castings  in  which  the  sand-holes  have  been  so  larg^e  and  deep  that 
the  workmen  at  the  foundry  have  been  compelled  to  plug  them  with 
lead.  Such  defects  as  these  should  be  looked  for  by  the  plater,  and  if 
any  of  these  leaden  stoppings  appear  it  will  be  undoubtedly  advisable 
to  coat  the  article  with  copper  before  nickeling  it,  otherwise  the  nickel 
will  not  firmly  adhere  to  the  leaden  stoppings.  We  should  in  all 
oases  prefer  to  give  a  coating  of  copper  to  cast-iron  work  in  the  alka- 
line bath,  since  the  cast  metal  is  a  very  indifferent  conductor,  and  re- 
quires, when  not  coated  with  copper,  a  very  strong  current ;  indeed,  a 
few  tolerably  large  pieces  of  cast  iron  unooppered  will  often  monopo- 
lise the  whole  of  the  current  from  a  dynamo-electric  machine,  and 
thereby  hinder  the  progress  of  the  other  work. 

WlnkuHiig  Glialn  Work. — It  sometimes  happens  that  steel,  iron, 
and  brass  chains  of  considerable  length  are  required  to  be  nickeled,  in 

which  case  the  object  must  be 
treated  according  to  the  di- 
rections g^ven  for  the  respective 
metals.  A  convenient  method 
of  slinging  a  chain  in  the  nickel 
bath  is  shown  in  Fig.  115.  A 
number  of  pieces  of  stout  cop- 
per wire,  of  uniform  length, 
r  ig.  1 15.  jyj^  Q^^  while  the  chain  is  being 

scoured,  and  both  ends  of  the  wires  are  dipped  in  dipping  add  for 
a  moment,  and  then  well  rinsed.    The  wires  are  then  turned  up  into 
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the  form  of  a  hook  at  one  end,  and  when  the  chain  is  ready  for  almg- 
ing,  the  hooks  are  x^tssed  through  the  links  one  at  a  time  and  atequa 
distances  apart,  each  portion  heing  lowered  into  the  bath  and  sus- 
pended by  bending  the  end  of  the  wire  oyer  the  conducting  rod,  as  in 
the  figure ;  in  this  way  two  men  can  immerse  a  chain  of  considerable 
length  in  a  very  few  moments.  After  a  short  immersion,  each  hook 
may  be  shifted  one  link,  to  allow  the  wire  mark  to  be  nickeled,  or  the 
same  link  may  be  inverted,  as  preferred. 

B«-H!lek«lliis  Old  HVoKlL. — When  goods  which  have  been  niokel- 
plated  require  to  be  re-nickeled,  it  is  always  better  to  first  remove  the 
old  coatmg  by  means  of  a  stripping  solution,  for  the  reason,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  that  nickel  will  not  adhere  to  a  coating  of  the  same 
metal.     A  stripping  bath  for  nickel  may  be  composed  as  follows : — 

Oil  of  vitriol z6  pounds. 

Nitric  acid 4       » 

Water     ....'...    2  quarts. 

Add  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  water  (not  the  reverse,  which  it  is  danger- 
ous to  do)  gpradually,  and  when  the  mixture  has  cooled  down  add  the 
nitric  acid,  and  stir  the  mixture  with  a  glass  rod.  When  cold,  it  is 
ready  for  use.  The  articles  to  be  stripped  should  be  attached  to  a 
piece  of  stout  brass  or  copper  wire  and  placed  in  the  stripping  liquid, 
and  after  a  few  moments  they  should  be  lifted  by  tiie  wire  and 
examined.  If  the  articles  are  of  a  cheap  dans  of  work,  the  small 
amount  of  nickel  upon  them  may  become  dissolved  off  in  less  than  half 
a  minute :  this  is  generally  the  case  with  American,  French,  and 
German  goods.  The  better  qualities  of  English  nickel-plating  will 
sometimes  occupy  many  minutes  before  the  whole  of  the  nickel  will 
oome  off.  This  great  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  nickel-plating 
necessitates  much  caution  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  workman, 
for  if  he  were  to  treat  all  classes  of  work  alike,  the  metal  of  which  the 
thinly-coated  articles  are  made  would  become  severely  acted  upon  if 
left  in  the  stripping  bath  while  work  of  a  better  class  was  being  de- 
nickeled,  as  we  may  term  it.  The  operation  of  stripping  should  be 
conducted  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  fire-place  with  good  draught,  so 
that  the  acid  fumes  may  escape  through  the  chimney.  From  the 
moment  the  articles  are  immersed  in  the  stripping  bath  they  should  be 
constantly  watched,  being  raised  out  of  the  bath  frequently  to  see 
how  the  operation  progresses,  and  they  should  not  on  any  aocoimt  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  liquid  one  moment  after  the  nickel  has  been 
dissolved  from  the  surface,  but  should  be  immediately  removed  and 
plunged  into  cold  water.  On  the  other  hand  care  must  be  taken  to 
remove  all  the  nickel,  for  if  patches  of  this  metal  be  left  in  parts  it 
-vill  give  the  polisher  some  trouble  to  remove  it,,  owing  to  the  great 
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hardnefls  of  nickel  as  compared  with  the  brass  or  copper  of  which  the 
article  may  be  compoeed.  When  the  stripping  of  braas  work  has  been 
properly-  conducted,  the  surface  of  the  stripped  article  presents  a 
smooth  and  bright  surface,  but  little  affected  by  the  acid  bath. 

Nickel  may  be  removed  from  the  articles  by  means  of  the  battery  or 
dynamo-machine,  by  making  them  the  anodes  in  a  nickel  bath  ;  but 
in  this  case  a  separate  solution  should  be  employed  for  the  purpose ;  or 
a  bath  may  be  made  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid ;  the 
stripping  solution,  however,  when  in  good  condition  and  used  with 
care,  is  not  only  quick  in  its  effect,  but  comparatively  harmless  to  the 
underlying  metal,  if  proper  judgment  and  care  have  been  exercised. 
Work  which  is  in  any  way  greasy  should  be  steeped  in  the  potash  bath 
before  stripping. 

After  the  work  has  been  stripped  and  thoroughly  well  rinsed,  it 
should  be  dipped  in  boiling  water,  and  then  laid  aside  to  dry  sponta- 
neously ;  it  is  next  sent  to  the  polishing  room,  where  it  must  be 
polished  and  finished  in  the  same  way  as  new  work,  and  afterwards 
treated  in  the  nickeling  room  with  as  much  care  and  in  the  same  way 
as  new  gfoods. 

Hlekiil-fiMinc  Slsotrotypea. — In  printing  from  electrotypes  with 
coloured  inks,  but  more  especially  with  vermilion  inks,  which  are 
prepared  from  a  mercurial  pigment,  not  only  is  the  surface  of  the 
electrotype  injuriously  affected  by  the  mercury  forming  an  t^mftlgn^m 
with  the  copper,  but  the  colours  are  also  seriously  impaired  by  the  de- 
composition which  is  involved.  To  avoid  this  it  is  frequently  the 
practice  to  give  electrotypes  to  be  used  for  such  purposes  a  coating  of 
nickel,  which  effectually  protects  the  copper  from  injury.  In  some 
printing  establishments  a  nickel  bath  is  kept  specially  for  this  purpose. 
The  electrotypes,  after  being  backed  up  and  prepiued  for  mounting 
in  the  usual  way,  are  lightiy  brushed  over  with  a  ley  of  potash,  and 
after  well  rinsing  are  suspended  in  the  nickel  bath  for  about  an  hour 
or  so,  by  which  time  they  g^erally  receive  a  sufficient  coating  of 
nickel.  Great  care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  employ  too 
strong  a  current,  lest  the  lower  comers  of  the  dlectroiype  should  be- 
come burnt,  as  it  is  called,  by  which  a  rough  surface  is  produced,  from 
which  the  ink,  in  subsequent  printing,  would  fail  to  deliver  properly ; 
this  defect,  however,  is  readily  avoided  with  care,  and  by  occasionally 
reversing  the  position  of  the  plate  while  in  the  bath. 

For  nickel-facing  electros  of  moderate  dimensions,  an  oval  stone- 
ware pan,  capable  of  holding  about  ten  to  fifteen  gallons  of  solution, 
may  be  used.  The  mckeling  bath  should  consist  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  good  nickel  salts  (double  sulphate  of  nickel 
and  ammonia)  to  each  gallon  of  water.  The  salts  should  be  dissolved 
in  hot  water  and  filtered  into  the  contaming  vessel  through  a  piece  of 
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unbleached  calioo.  The  anodes  may  oonaiflt  of  two  plates  of  rolled 
nickel,  each  abont  12  inches  long  by  6  inches  wide,  these  behig 
suspended  in  the  bath  by  hooks  from  a  brass  rod  laid  across  the  vat. 
A  Bunsen  battery  of  about  one  gallon  capacity  will  give  a  current 
sufficient  for  nickeling  electros  of  moderate  size.  The  positiye  elec- 
trode (the  wire  proceeding  from  the  carbon  of  the  battery)  is  to  be 
connected  to  the  brass  rod  supporting  the  anodes,  and  a  similar  rod, 
oomiected  to  the  zinc  of  the  battery,  is  to  be  laid  across  the  Tat  in 
readiness  to  receiye  the  prepared  electros  to  be  nickeled.  The  suspend- 
ing rods  and  aU  binding  screw  connections  must  be  kept  perfectly 
dean. 

When  putting  an  electro  in  the  bath,  care  must  be  taken  to  expose 
its  face  to  the  anodes,  otherwise  little  or  no  deposit  wHl  take  place 
upon  this  surface.  If  desired,  a  second  row  of  anodes  andan  additional 
negative  rod  for  supporting  electrotypes  may  be  employed,  in  which 
case  the  electros  must  be  all  suspended  back  to  back,  so  as  to  face  the 
anodes.  An  additional  battery  will  be  required.  The  faces  .of  the 
electros  may  be  placed  within  3  or  4  inches  of  the  anodes,  and 
each  should  b^  snxyported  by  two  wires  passed  through  the  nail  holes 
in  the  backing  metal  which  are  nearest  the  comers. 

Mlekellng  Wlira  CkiiiBe. — Messrs.  Louis  Lang  &  Son  obtained  a 
patent  in  188  x  for  a  method  of  nickeling  wire  gauze,  or  wire  to  be 
woven  into  gauze,  more  especially  for  the  purposes  of  paper  manufac- 
ture. These  wires,  which  are  generally  of  copper  or  brass,  are  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  the  small  quantities  of  chlorine  which  generally  re- 
main in  the  paper  pulp,  by  which  the  gauze  wire  eventually  suffers 
injury.  To  nickel  wire  before  it  is  woven,  it  is  wound  on  a  bobbin, 
and  immersed  in  a  nickel  bath,  in  which  it  is  coate4  with  nickel  in  the 
usual  way ;  it  is  then  unwound  and  re- wound  on  to  another  bobbin, 
and  re-immersed  in  the  nickel  bath  as  before,  so  as  to  coat  such 
surfaces  as  were  in  contact  with  each  other  and  with  the  first  bob- 
bin. To  deposit  nickel  on  the  woven  tissue,  it  may  either  be  coated 
in  its  entire  length,  as  it  leaves  the  loom,  or  in  detached  pieces.  For 
this  purpose  the  wire  gauze  is  first  immersed  in  a  pickle  bath,  and 
next  in  the  nickel  solution.  On  leaving  the  latter  it  is  rinsed,  and 
then  placed  in  a  hot-air  chamber,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  may  be 
rolled  up  again  ready  for  use. 

KUHuUng  Printliis  XoUsnL — ^Mr.  Appleton  obtained  several 
patents  in  1883  for  coating  with  nickel  the  engraved  rollers  used  for 
printing  and  embossing  cotton  and  other  woven  fabrics,  to  protect 
them  from  the  chemical  action  of  the  various  colours  and  chemical 
matters  used  in  calico  printing,  &c.,  by  which  the  copper  rollers  be- 
come deteriorated.  Nickel-plated  rollers,  moreover,  presenting  a  much 
harder  sozface  than  copper,  are  far  more  durable.    The  rollers  are  first 
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engraved  as  usual,  after  which  they  are  immeiraed  in  any  ordinarj 
nickel  bath.  The  inyentor  finds  it  advantag«ons,  in  order  to  fleonze 
a  uniform  coating  of  nickel,  to  **  vibrate,  agitato,  osdllato,  or  rotate 
the  roller  oontinaonsly,  or  intermittentij-,"  while  the  deposition  is 
taking  place.  He  has  found,  however,  some  difficplty  in  obtaining  a 
firm  deposit,  **  owing  to  the  formation  of  gas  bubbles  upon  the  surface 
of  the  roller,  and  the  difficulty  in  dislodging  them.  To  obviato  this 
he  finds  it  advantageous  to  employ  <*  a  brush,  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  roller  during  the  plating  operation,  the  roller  being  rotated  con- 
tinuously, or  intermittently,  as  preferred.*'  The  brush  is  suspended 
from  the  cathode  rod,  so  that  the  bristles  may  touch  the  surface  of  the 
roller,  and  thus  remove  any  adhering  bubbles.  He  prefers  a  brush 
made  with  vegetoble  fibre  or  spun  glass,  or  other  substance  not 
liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  solution. 

mdUUac  Ifotes. — i.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  only  alimited 
quantity  of  nickel  can  be  deposited  upon  either  brass,  copper,  steel,  or 
iron ;  if  this  limited  amount  of  metal  be  exceeded  the  deposited  metal 
will  assuredly  separate  from  the  underlying  metal.  It  has  also  been 
found  in  practice  that  a  g^reater  thickness  of  nickel  can  be  deposited 
upon  brass  and  copper  without  spontaneously  peeling  off  than  upon 
steel  or  iron.  Since  nickel,  however,  is  an  exceedingly  hard  metal, 
and  will  bear  a  considerable  anu)unt  of  friction,  a  very  thin  coating 
indeed  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  most  of  the  articles  to  which  nickel- 
plating  is  applied.  We  may,  however,  state  that  too  much  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  this  fact,  for  many  articles  of  American  and  conti- 
nental manufacture  enter  the  market  upon  which  a  mere  film  of  nickel 
has  been  deposited,  and  consequently  they  soon  become  unsightly  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  fiimsy  coating  vanishes  with  even  moderate 
wear.  As  a  rule,  the  nickel-platers  of  this  country  deposit  a  very  fair, 
and  in  many  instances  a  very  generous,  coating  of  nickel  upon  their 
work,  which  has  caused  the  home  nickel-plating  industry  to  hold  a 
high  position  both  as  regards  the /»wA  of  tiie  work  and  ito  durabilify. 
It  will  be  a  thing  to  be  regretted  if  price-competition  should  cause 
this  useful  branch  of  electro-deposition  to  become  degraded  by  coating 
well-manufactured  articles  with  a  mere  skin  of  nickel ! 

2.  Nickeling  Steel  Articles. — ^When  small  steel  work,  such  as  purse 
mounto,  book-clasps,  &c. ,  have  to  be  nickeled,  it  is  better  first  to  suspend 
larger  articles  of  brass  or  copper  upon  one  end  of  the  conducting  rod, 
and  to  reserve  the  other  end  of  the  rod  for  the  steel  articles,  or  to  sUng 
them  between  the  larger  pieces  of  work ;  when  it  is  not  convenient  to 
do  this,  one  of  the  anodes  should  be  dung  from  the  end  of  the  rod 
farthest  from  the  battery,  as  a  cathode,  so  as  to  take  up  a  portion  of 
the  current.  When  steel  articles  are  placed  in  the  bath  they  should 
become  **  struck,"  as  it  is  termed— that  is,  receive  a  slight  coating  of 
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nickel — almost  immecUately  after  immersion,  but  from  that  moment 
the  deposition  must  be  allowed  to  progress  slowly,  otiierwise  the  work 
win  surely  tirip,  and  this  it  will  sometimes  do  eyen  while  in  the  bath : 
we  have  known  steel  work  peel,  when  removed  from  the  bath,  by 
simply  striking  it  g^tly  against  a  hard  substance.  It  is  also  of  much 
importance  that  steel  work  should  be  placed  in  the  bath  directly  after 
it  has  been  passed  through  the  hydrochloric  acid  pickle  and  rinsed, 
since  even  a  few  moments'  exposure  to  the  air — especially  if  there  be 
any  acid  fumes  given  ofl  by  the  batteries — ^will  cause  a  film  of  oxide  to 
form  on  the  surface  and  render  the  deposit  liable  to  strip. 

3.  SinsiHff  the  ArtieUt. — ^It  will  be  readily  understood  that  if  articles 
are  imperfectly  rinsed  after  dipping,  the  acid  or  cyanide,  as  the  case 
may  be,  which  may  still  hang  about  them  must  be  a  source  of  injury 
to  the  nickel  bath.  It  is  therefore  advisable  not  to  depend  upon  one 
rinsing  water  only,  but  to  give  the  work  a  second  rinsing  in  perfectly 
dean  water.  It  is  very  commonly  the  practice  to  give  the  final  rinsing 
in  one  division  of  the  scouring  tray,  the  water  of  which  can  be  readily 
changed  by  simply  removing  the  plug  and  taming  on  the  tap  when 
it  is  replaced. 

4.  Lime  med  in  Finiehing  Nickel-plated  Wonic. — The  lime  used  for 
finishing  work  which  has  been  nickel-plated  is  generally  obtained  from 
Sheffield,  and  since  this  substance  becomes  absolutely  useless  after  it 
has  been  exposed  to  the  air — ^by  which  it  attracts  carbonic  acid  and 
falls  to  an  impalpable  powder  possessing  little  or  no  polishing- 
effeot  upon  nickel — ^it  must  be  preserved  in  air-tight  vessels.  For 
this  purpose  olive  jars,  or  large  tin  canisters  such  as  are  used  by 
grocers,  answer  well.  Small  quantities  may  be  preserved  in  stone 
jars,  covered  with  a  well-fitting  bung.  The  general  practice  is  to 
take  a  lump  of  lime  from  the  jar,  cover  the  vessel  immediately,  and 
after  breaking  off  a  soiBoient  supply  from  the  selected  lump,  to  return 
it  to  the  jar,  which  is  again  seourely  covered.  The  fragments  of  lime 
are  then  powdered  in  a  mortar,  and  after  sifting  through  a  fine  sieve 
or  muslin  bag,  the  powder  Ib  handed  to  the  finisher,  who  informs  the 
aasLstant  (generally  a  boy)  a  short  time  before  he  requires  a  fresh 
supply  of  the  powdered  lime.  By  this  arrangement  the  lime  then 
always  gets  into  the  hand  of  the  finisher  in  good  condition  for  his 
purpose. 

5.  lifiekeling  Dental  Work, — One  of  the  most  suocessfnl  purposes  to 
which  nickeling  has  been  applied  for  many  years,  is  in  coating  den- 
tist's tools,  inolnding  forceps,  excavators,  and  other  implements  used 
in  dental  practice.  These  articles,  which  are  made  from  fine  steel, 
axe  usually  sent  by  the  makers  to  the  nickel-plater  in  a  highly- 
finished  c(mdition,  and  therefore  require  but  a  moderate  amount  of 
labour  in  the  plating  and  polishing  shops  to  turn  them  out  of  hand. 
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To  prepare  fliis  olasB  of  work  for  the  bath,  the  pieoes  are  first  wired, 
after  whibh  they  axe  suspended  in  the  potaili  bath  for  a  short  tinxe,  or 
until  required  to  be  scoured.  They  are  now  removed,  a  few  at  a  time, 
and  rinsed,  after  whibh  they  are  taken  to  the  scouring'  bench,  -where 
they  are  brushed  over  with  pumice  and  water  ;  each  piece,  after 
rinsing,  is  dipped  for  a  moment  in  the  hydrochloric  add  dip,  again 
rinsed,  and  immediately  suspended  in  tiie  Tat.  To  pxerent  these 
smaU  pieces  from  reoeiying  the  deposit  too  quickly  and  thus  becoming 
'*  burnt "  they  are  usually  suspended  between  aitioles  of  a  larger  size 
which  are  already  in  the  bath.  When  battery  power  is  used  for  coat- 
ing artidee  of  this  class  (with  larger  work),  from  two  to  three  hours' 
immersion  in  the  bath  will  be  required  to  obtain  a  fair  coating ;  with 
a  dynamo  about  half  that  period  will  be  sufficient.  Dental  forceps 
require  a  somewhat  longer  immersion  than  the  smaller  tools.  When 
the  work  is  sufficiently  nickeled,  it  is  removed  from  the  bath,  rinsed 
in  hot  water,  and  sent  into  the  polishing  room  to  be  lime-finished, 
after  which  it  should  be  thoroughly  well  brushed  to  remove  the  lime, 
especially  from  the  interstices.  Some  packers,  or  warehousemen,  are 
apt  to  be  rather  careleas  in  this  respect,  and  are  satisfied  with  gfiving 
nickel-plated  and  finished  work  a  slight  rub  up  with  a  leather,  so  that 
when  the  articles  are  received  by  the  customer,  the  first  thing  that 
attracts  his  attention,  when  unpacking  the  work,  is  the  appearance  of 
a  quantity  of  dirty  lime  which  has  fallen  from  the  goods  after  they 
were  wrapped  in  paper.  This  negligence  has  often  been  the  cause  of 
complaint,  and  since  it  can  be  so  readily  avoided  by  a  little  ektra  care, 
this  should  always  be  impressed  upon  the  packer  of  finished  work. 

6.  Bteavery  of  Nickel  from  Old  Solutions, — ^This  is  most  readily 
effected  by  following  Kr.  Unwin's  ingenious  method  of  preparing  the 
double  salts  of  nickel  and  ammonia,  namely,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  insolubility  of  the  double  sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia  in  con- 
centrated solutions  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia.  To  throw  down  the 
double  salts  from  an  old  solution,  or  from  one  which  fails  to  yield  a 
good  deposit,  prepare  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
add  this,  with  constant  stirring,  to  the  nickel  solution,  when,  after  a 
little  while,  a  granular  deposit  of  a  green  colour  will  form,  which  will 
increase  in  bulk  upon  fresh  additions  of  the  sulphate  being  given. 
The  effect  is  not  immediate,  on  adding  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  solu- 
tion, but  after  a  time  the  green  deposit  will  begin  to  show  itself,  and 
when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  ammonia  salt  has  been  added,  the 
supernatant  liquor  will  become  colourless,  when  the  operation  is  com- 
plete. The  additions  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  should  be  gradually 
made,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  rest  occasionally,  after  well  stirring, 
to  ascertain  if  the  greeix  colour  of  the  nickel  solution  has  disappeared. 
The  dear  liquor  is  to  be  poured  off  the  granular  deposit — ^which  is 
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pure  double  snlphate  of  niokel  and  ammoniA — and  tluB  ahoold  be 
allowed  to  drain  thorongblj.  It  may  afterwards  be  dissolved  in  water 
and  used  as  a  nickel-plating  bath.  The  solntion  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  maj  be  eraporated,  and  the  salt  allowed  to  crystallise ;  and 
if  the  crystals  are  afterwards  re-dissolyed  and  again  ciystalliaed,  the 
resulting  product  will  be  soffioiently  pxire  for  future  use. 

7.  "  DfteUningJ'* — ^This  term  is  applied  to  a  system  of  patching  up 
an  article  which  has  been ''  out  through,"  or  rendered  bare,  in  the  pro- 
cess  of  lime-finishing,  and  it  is  adopted  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
re-nickeling  the  whole  article,  which  would  often  entail  considerable 
loss  to  the  plater.  When  the  faulty  article  is  sent  back  from  the 
polishing  room  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  arrange  the  ''  doctor,"  which 
is  performed  as  follows : — A.  piece  of  stout  copper  wire  is  bemt  in  the 
form  of  a  hook  at  each  end ;  a  piece  of  plate  nickel,  about  one  and  a 
half  inch  square  (or  a  fragment  of  nickel  anode)  is  now  bound  firmly 
to  one  of  the  hooks  with  a  piece  of  twine ;  the  lump  of  nickel  is  then 
wrapped  in  several  folds  of  calico,  or  a  single  fold  of  chamois-leather. 
The  second  hook  is  now  to  be  connected  by  a  wire  to  the  anode  rod  of  the 
bath,  and  the  article  put  in  contact  with  the  negative  electrode.  The 
rag  end  is  now  to  be  dipped  in  the  nickel  bath,  applied  to  the  defec- 
tive spot  (which  should  be  first  lightiy  scoured  with  pumice  and  water) 
and  allowed  to  rest  upon  it  for  a  few  moments,  then  dipped  again  and 
reapplied.  By  repeated^  dipping  the  rag  in  the  niokel  bath  and 
applying  it  in  this  way  a  sufficient  coating  of  niokel  may  be  g^ven  in 
a  few  minutes  to  enable  the  finiaher  to  apply  the  ''  dolly  "  to  the  re- 
nickeled  spot,  and  thus  render  it  as  bright  as  the  rest  of  the  article. 
When  the  operation  is  skilfully  performed,  both  by  the  plater  and 
finisher,  no  trace  of  the  patch  will  be  observable. 

8.  Ctmunon  Salt  in  Nickel  Solutiont. — Owing  to  the  inferior  conductivity 
of  nickel  baths,  varions  attempts  had  been  made  to  improve  the  con- 
ducting power  of  these  solutions  by  the  addition  of  other  substances, 
but  the  most  successfol  of  these,  of  French  origin,  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  which  is  a  very  good  con- 
ductor of  electricity.  The  addition  of  this  substance  was  subsequentiy 
adopted  by  a  well-known  London  firm,  the  character  of  whose  nickel- 
plated  work  was  much  admired  for  its  whiteness  as  compared  with 
some  other  specimens,  of  a  more  or  less  yellow  tone,  which  appeared 
in  the  market  at  that  time.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
addition  of  common  salt  to  nickel  solutions  have  been  very  clearly 
demonstrated  by  M.  Desmur,  who,  in  a  communication  to  the  author, 
in  June,  1880,  made  the  following  interesting  statement,*  which  he 

*  Electro-Metallargy,  Practically  Treated.    By  Ale3uui  der  Watt    Eighth 
edition,  p.  229. 
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deems  it  advisable  to  reproduce  in  this  place  from  its  importance  to 
those  who  follow  the  nickel-plating  industry : — 

9.  Avfffnentation  of  the  Condueiwity  of  Nickel  Bathe — ^M.  Desmur 
says :  **  The  resistance  of  nickel  baths  as  they  are  usually  prepared, 
i.e,  by  dissolving  double  sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia  iu  water, 
is  very  great.  I  would  advise  persons  engaged  in  the  trade  to  intro- 
duce into  their  baths  ten  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt). 
I  have  observed,  by  means  of  a  rheostat,  that  the  addition  of  this  salt 
augments  the  conductivity  by  thirty  per  cent.,  and  that  the  deposit  is 
much  whiter  and  obtained  under  better  conditions.  The  diminution 
of  resistance  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium 
added,  for  the  conducting  power  of  a  solution  of  this  salt  increases 
with  its  degree  of  concentration  up  to  the  point  of  saturation.  I 
mention  this  fact  because  it  is  not  the  case  with  all  saline  solutions. 
For  example,  saturated  solutions  of  nitrate  of  copper,  or  sulphate  of 
zinc,  have  the  same  conductive  power  as  more  diluted  solutions,  be- 
cause the  conductibilify  of  these  solutions  increases  as  the  degree  of 
concentration  reaches  its  fnaximuTn,  and  diminishes  as  the  concen- 
tration iuoreases.  * ' 

In  our  own  experience  we  have  observed  that  not  only  is  the  nickel 
deposit  rendered  much  whiter  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
but  it  is  also  tougher  and  more  reguline ;  indeed,  we  have  known  a 
stout  deposit  of  nickel  upon  sheet  brass  or  copper  to  allow  the  metal 
to  be  bent  from  its  comers  and  flattened  without  the  least  evidence  of 
separation  or  even  cracking — ^a  condition  of  deposit  not  often  obtained 
in  plain  double  sulphate  solutions. 

10.  Nickeling  Small  Articles  hy  DynamO'eleetrieity, — Small  steel  pieces, 
such  as  railway  keys,  for  example,  should  not  be  kept  in  the  bath 
longer  than  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the  most.  About  twice 
this  period  will  be  necessary  when  battery  power  is  employed.  Brass 
and  copper  work,  as  a  rule,  m&y  remain  in  the  bath  about  double  the 
leng^  of  time  required  for  steel  work. 

11.  Nickeling  Small  Serewe — When  a  large  number  of  small  screws 
have  to  be  nickeled,  they  may  be  placed  iu  a  brass  wire-gauze  basket, 
made  by  tumingup  a  square  piece  of  wire-gauze  in  the  form  of  a  izay, 
and  overlapping  the  comers,  which  must  then  be  hammered  flat  and 
made  secure  by  soldering.  A  piece  of  stout  copper  wire,  bent  in  the  form 
of  a  bow  and  flattened  at  eax^  end,  is  then  to  be  soldered  to  the  centre 
of  each  side  of  the  tray,  forming  a  handle,  by  which  it  may  be  sus- 
pended in  the  bath  by  the  negative  wire  of  the  battery  or  other  source 
of  electric  power.  The  screws,  having  been  properly  cleaned,  are 
placed  in  the  basket,  which  is  then  immersed  in  the  bath,  and  while 
deposition  is  taking  place  the  basket  must  be  geutiy  shaken  occa- 
sionally to  allow  the  parts  in  contact  to  become  coated :  this  is  espe- 
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oially  neoeasary  during  the  first  few  moments  after  uomerBian.  When 
Tiinlrftlmg  gnch  artioles  in  the  wire  baflket,  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
single  layer,  and  not  piled  up  one  above  another,  since  nickel  has  a 
strong  objection  to  deposit  round  the  eomer.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
filing  screws  by  thin  copper  wire  than  to  use  a  basket ;  and  though 
the  operation  is  a  rather  tedious  one,  a  smart  lad  can  generally  ''wire** 
screws,  after  a  little  practice,  with  sufficient  speed  for  ordinary  de- 
mands. The  simple  method  of  wiring  screws  before  described  will  be 
found  very  useful,  and  if  the  necessary  twist  is  firmly  given  there  need 
be  no  fear  of  the  screws  shiftiTig ;  the  wire  used  for  this  purpose 
should  never  be  used  a  second  time  without  stripping  the  nickel  from 
its  ficnrf ace  and  passing  it  through  a  clear  fire  to  anneal  it.  When 
nickeling  screws,  it  is  best  to  sUng  them  between  other  work  of  a 
larger  size,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  become  burnt,  which  will 
necessitate  stripping  off  the  deposited  nickel  or  facing  them  upon  an 
emery  wheel.  , 

1 2 .  J)ead  Nickel'pUUing. — Certain  classes  of  work,  as  ship  deck  lamps, 
kilting  machines,  and  various  cast-iron  articles,  are  generally  required 
to  be  left  dead—^S^t  is,  just  as  they  come  out  of  the  nickel  bath.  All 
such  work,  when  removed  from  the  bath,  should  be  at  once  rinsed 
in  very  hot  and  perfectly  dean  water.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
allow  the  work  to  be  touched  by  the  fingers  at  any  part  that  catches 
the  eye,  since  this  handling  invariably  leaves  an  unsightly  stain. 
Cast-iron  work,  when  properly  nickel-plated,  presents  a  very  pleasing 
appearance,  which  should  not  be  marred  by  finger-marks  before  it 
reaches  the  hands  of  the  customer. 

13.  ''Dty*'  Niekei^plating, — ^This  method,  which  is  of  American 
origin,  has  sometimes  been  adopted  in  this  country  for  umbreUa  mounts 
and  other  small  work,  but  it  is  only  applicable  to  very  cheap  work, 
upon  which  the  quantity  of  nickel  is  of  secondary  importance.  Work  of 
this  character  is  g^eraUy  dollied  with  a  ''  composition  "  consisting  of 
crocus  (oxide  of  iron)  mixed  up  into  the  form  of  a  hard  solid  mass  with 
tallow.  The  workman  takes  a  lump  of  the  composition,  which  he 
presses  agaiost  the  revolving  dolly  untQ  it  has  acquired  a  small 
amount  of  the  composition  upon  its  folds  (as  in  lime-finishing).  He 
now  holds  the  piece  of  work  to  the  doUy,  which  quickly  becomes 
brightened.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  pieces  have  been  prepared 
in  this  way,  they  axe  anspended  by  any  suitable  meaps  and  at  once 
placed  in  Ihe  bath,  and  so  soon  as  Ihey  have  become  sufficiently  coated 
for  this  class  of  work,  that  is  in  about  haH-an-hour  or  so,  the  articles 
are  removed,  rinsed,  and  dried,  and  after  a  slight  dollying  are  ready  for 
market.  A  convenient  arrangement  for  suspending  umbrella  mounts, 
and  articles  of  a  like  description,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 16. 

14.  Bemaving  Nickel  frwn   Smpending    Applianeei, — ^When  wire- 
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gauze  trays,  wire  saspenden,  and  otiier  oontriTanoeB  by  which  articles 
haye  been  supported  in  the  bath  haye  been  used  many  times,  they 


^ 
^ 


Fig.  1x6. 

natnrally  become  thickly  coated  with  niokeli  and  sinoe  this  metal 
when  deposited  upon  itself  has  no  adhesion,  the  vazions  layers  of 

nickel  which  the  tray,  &c.,  haye  receiyed  from  time 
to  time  gfenerally  onrl  np  and  break  off  with  the 
slightest  touch,  and  the  fragments  are  liable  not  only 
to  f  sU  into  the  bath,  but  upon  any  work  which  may  be 
in  the  solution  at  the  time.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to 
remoye  the  nickel  from  these  appliances,  either  by 
means  of  a  tiripping  toUUion  or  by  connecting  them 
to  the  positiye  elediode  of  a  battery  and  dissolying 
the  metal  off  by  electrolysis,  for  which  purpose  a 
small  bath  may  be  specially  kept. 

15.  Recovery  of  Dropped  Articlee  from  the  Bath, — 
When  an  article  is  accidentally  dropped  into  the 
nickel  yat,  the  workman  should  haye  at  hand  a 
ready  means  of  recoyering  it  without  resorting  to  the 
imhealthy  practice  of  plunging  his  bare  arm  into  the 
solution.  Hany  contriyances  haye  been  adopted  for 
this  purpose,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  an  instrument  of 
which  a  sketch  is  shown  in  Fig.  117.    This  simply  consists  of  a  per- 


Fig.  117. 
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forated  iron  plate,  fitted  with  a  suitable  handle,  which  may  be  con- 
▼enientlj  attached  hj  meana  of  a  socket  braaed  on  to  the  perforated 
plate.  If  this  tool,  or  lifCf  be  g^ntlj  lowered  into  the  bath,  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  article  is  supposed  to  lie,  and  carefully  moTed 
about,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sediment  more  than  can  be  ayoided, 
the  lost  article  wiU  probablj-  soon  come  in  contact  with  the  lift,  which 
should  then  be  guided  so  as  to  draw  the  article  to  the  side  or  end  of 
the  bath,  when  it  may  be  shovelled  on  to  the  perforated  plate  and 
gradually  lifted  to  the  surface  of  the  bath  and  taken  off  the  plate, 
and  the  instrument  hung  up  in  its  proper  place  ready  for  use  another 
time.  When  small  steel  or  iron  articles  fall  into  the  bath,  they  may 
be  reoorered  by  means  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet*  For  this  purpose 
a  tolerably  larg^  magnet,  having  a  cord  attached  to  its  centre  and 
allowing  the  poles  to  hang  downward,  may  be  employed,  and  if 
allowed  to  drag  along  the  bottom  of  the  vat  slowly,  so  as  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  sediment  as  much  as  possible,  the  lost  artide  may 
generally  be  recovered  and  brought  to  the  surface,  even  when  the 
bath  is  full  of  work,  without  stirring  up  the  sediment  to  any  serious 
extent.  When  the  recovery  ^f  the  dropped  pieces  is  not  of  any 
immediate  consequence,  this  is  better  left  till  the  evening,  after  the 
last  batch  of  work  has  been  removed. 

16.  SoUed  Nickel  Anodes. — ^The  cost  of  a  nickel-plating  outfit,  when 
eatt  anodes  are  employed,  is  in  this  item  alone  exceaslvely  heavy,  since 
in  many  cases  such  anodes,  for  larg^  operations,  frequently  weigh  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  hundredweight  each ;  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  for  a  250-gallon  bath  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  anodes  would 
be  required— except  when  a  dynamo  or  magneto-electric  machine  is 
employed,  when  about  half  that  number  would  be  sufficient — ^it  will 
be  at  once  seen  that  the  aggregate  weight  of  metal  would  be  consider- 
able. Since  rolled  nickel  anodes  can  now  be  obtained  of  almost  any 
required  thinness,  from  one-fourth  to  one-eighth  of  the  quantity  of 
metal  only  would  be  required  to  that  of  the  cast  metal.  It  is  a 
common  fault  with  cast  nickel  anodes  that  after  they  have  been  in 
use  a  short  time  they  become  soft  and  flabby  while  in  the  depositing 
vat,  and  will  even  fall  to  pieces  with  the  slightest  handling  and  beoome 
deposited — ^not  in  the  electrolytic  sense — at  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  circumstance,  moreover,  to  find  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  loose  carbon — graphite — interspersed  with  the  badly-cast 
nickel,  and  which,  of  course,  if  paid  for  aa  nickel,  entails  a  loss  upon 
the  consumer.  We  have  seen  samples  of  such  anodes  containing 
nearly  thirty  per  cent,  of  graphite,  which  could  easily  be  scooped  out 
with  a  teaspoon !  Some  very  good  specimens  of  cast  nickel,  however, 
enter  the  market  in  which  neither  of  the  above  faults  are  to  be  found  ; 
indeed,  we  have  examined  samples  containing  99  per  cent,  of  nickel, 
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which  for  all  practical  purpoBes  may  be  said  to  be  pure.  We  ahonld, 
in  any  case,  give  our  preference  to  rolled  nickel  anodes ;  and  for  the 
following  reasons : — They  are  less  costly ;  they  become  more  unif  ozmly 
dissolved  in  the  bath;  they  are  generally  more  pure;  they  do  not 
soften  in  the  solution,  and  are  less  cumbersome  to  handle  than  cast 
anodes,  which  is  an  advantage  when  these  require  to  be  shifted,  as  in 
plating  mullers  and  other  large  pieces. 

17.  Nickeling  Ca$t  Brass  Work. — It  sometimes  occurs  that  work  of 
this  description  is  full  of  sand-holes ;  when  such  is  the  case,  the 
polisher  should  receive  instructions  to  obliterate  these  as  far  as 
possible,  for  nothing  looks  more  unsightly  in  nickel-plated  and 
finished  artidee  than  these  objectionable  cavities.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  however,  that  some  sand-holes  are  too  deep  to  be 
erased  by  the  polishing  process,  with  any  amount  of  labour,  while 
sometimes,  in  his  endeavour  to  obliterate  these  defects  the  polisher 
finds  that  they  extend  in  magnitude,  and  are  found  to  enter  deep  into 
the  body  of  the  work.  In  such  oases  all  attempts  to  eradicate  them 
will  be  futile,  and  must  therefore  be  abandoned.  Polishers  and 
finishers  accustomed  to  prepare  work  f*  nickel-plating  are  fully  awaxe 
of  the  importance  of  a  fair  face  on  the  work,  and  they  generally  do 
their  best  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  nickeling  process,  and 
many  of  them  are  exceedingly  careful  to  prepare  the  work  so  that, 
when  nickeled  and  finished,  it  shall  look  creditable. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

DEPOSITION  AND  ELECTRO-DEPOSITION  OF  TIN. 

Deposition  by  Simple  Immenion. — ^Tinning  Iron  ArUcles  by  Simple  Immer- 
sion.— Tinning  Zinc  by  Simple  Immersion. — Tinning  by  Contact  with 
Zinc. — ^Roselenr'e  Tinning  Solutions. — Deposition  of  Tin  by  Single  Cell 
Process.— Dr.  Hillier's  Method  of  Tinning  Metals.— Heeren's  Method  of 
Tinning  Iron  Wire.— Electro-deposition  of  Tin. — Roseleiir's  Solutions. — 
Fearn's  Process.  —  Steele's  Process.  —  Electro-tinning  Sheet  Iron. — 
Spence'»  Process. — Becovery  of  Tin  from  Tin  Scrap  by  Electrolysis. 

There  are  three  diJfferent  methods  of  coating  brass  and  other  metals 
with  tin  in  what  is  termed  the  tpei  ioayy  in  contradistinction  to  the 
ordinary  method  of  tinning  by  immersion  in  a  bath  of  molten  metal. 
By  two  of  these  methods  a  beautifully  white  film  of  tin  is  deposited, 
but  not  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  of  a  durable  character.  By  the 
third  method,  a  deposit  of  any  required  thickness  may  be  obtained, 
although  not  with  the  same  degree  of  f  aoiliiy  as  is  the  case  with  gold, 
silYer,  and  copper. 

B^poaltlon  by  Bliiipla  XmnMnloii,  or  "IMpplns." — For  this  pur-* 
pose,  a  saturated  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  is  made  with  boiling 
water :  in  this  solution  small  brass  or  copper  articles,  such  as  brass 
pins,  for  example,  are  placed  between  sheets  of  g^rain  tin,  and  the 
liquid  is  boiled  until  the  desired  result  is  obtained — a  beautifully  white 
coating  of  tin  upon  the  brass  or  copper  surfaces.  Ordinary  brass  pins 
are  coated  in  this  way.  Some  persons  add  a  little  chloride  of  tin  to 
tlie  bath  to  facilitate  the  whitening ^  as  it  is  termed.  The  articles  are 
afterwards  washed  in  clean  water,  and  brightened  by  being  shaken  in 
a  leathern  bag  with  bran,  or  revolved  in  a  barrel. 

TlmilJiiS  Xron  ArtlelM  by  Itlmpla  Tmnnnraton. — A  solution  is 
first  made  by  dissolving,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  an  enamelled  pan — 

Frotochloride  of  tin  (fused)       .       .       .         2}  grammes. 

Ammonia  alum 75       yt 

Water 5  litres.* 

*  Tables  of  French  weights  and  measures  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 
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The  chloride  of  tin  (which  may  be  obtained  at  the  drysalten)  is 
readily- made  by  diBsolving  grain  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid,  witii  the  aid  of 
heat,  care  being  taken  to  have  an  exoefls  of  the  metal  in  the  diasolving 
flask.  When  the  bubbles  of  hydiog^  gas  which  are  evolved  cease  to 
be  given  off  the  action  is  complete.  If  the  solution  be  evaporated  at 
a  gentle  heat  untQ  a  peUiole  forms  on  the  surface,  and  the  vessel  then 
set  aside  to  cool,  needle-like  crystals  are  obtained,  which  may  be 
separated  from  the  ''mother  liquor"  by  tilting  the  evaporating 
dish  over  a  second  vessel  of  the  same  kind.  When  all  the  Uquor  has 
thoroughly  drained,  it  should  in  its  turn  be  ag^alu  evaporated,  when  a 
fresh  crop  of  crystals  will  be  obtained*  The  crystals  should,  before 
weighing,  be  gently  dried  over  a  sand  bath. 

The  ammonia  alum  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and  is  composed  of 
ammonia,  3*75  ;  alumina,  11*34;  sulphuric  acid,  35*29;  and  water, 
49*62,  in  100  parts.  It  may  be  prepared  by  adding  crude  sulphate  of 
ammonia  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina. 

When  the  solution  of  tin  uid  alum  has  been  brought  to  a  boQ,  the 
iron  articles,  after  being  well  cleaned  and  rinsed  in  water,  are  to  be 
immersed  in  the  liquid,  when  they  quickly  become  coated  with  a  deli- 
cately white  film  of  a  dead  or  matted  appearance,  which  may  be 
rendered  bright  by  means  of  bran  in  a  revolving  cask,  or  in  a  leathern 
bag  shaken  by  two  persons,  each  holding  one  end  of  the  bag.  The 
scratch-brush  is  also  much  used  for  this  purpose.  To  keep  up  the 
strong^  of  the  tinning  or  whitening  bath  smaU  quantities  of  the  fused 
chloride  of  tin  are  added  from  time  to  time.  Articles  which  are  to 
receive  a  more  substantial  coating  of  tin  by  the  separate  battery  may 
have  a  preliminary  coating  of  tin  in  this  way. 

Tlni^nff  Sine  by  Blniple  XmniMrsioii. — ^To  make  a  bath  for 
tinning  zinc  by  the  dipping  method,  the  ordinary  slums  of  commerce 
(potash  and  soda  slums)  may  be  used.  In  other  respects,  the  solution 
is  prepared  and  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  above  ;  and  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  proportions  of  the  tin  salt  and  ammonia  in  water  need 
not  of  necessity  be  very  exact,  since  the  solution,  after  once  being  used, 
becomes  constantly  weakened  in  its  proportion  of  metal,  still  giving 
very  good  results,  though  somewhat  ^ower  than  at  first. 

For  coating  articles  made  of  brass,  copper,  or  bronze,  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  peroxide  of  tin  in  caustic  potash  makes  a  very  good  bath, 
yielding  a  coating  of  extreme  whiteness.  A  still  more  simple  solution 
may  be  made  by  boiling  grain  tin,  which  should  first  be  granulatedy  in 
a  moderately  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  which  in  time  will 
dissolve  sufficient  tin  to  form  a  very  g^d  whitening  solution. 

Ttniiliiff  by  Oontaot  with  Blue. — ^Deposits  of  tin  upon  brass, 
copper,  iron,  or  steel  may  easily  be  obtained  from  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing solutions  by  placing  the  articles,  while  in  the  hot  tinning 
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bath,  in  oontaot  -with  fragments  of  dean  zino,  or  with  pranulated  zino. 
To  gTannlate  zinc,  tin,  or  other  metals,  haye  at  hand  a  deep  jar,  or 
wooden  backet,  nearly  fiUed  with  cold  water,  npon  the  surface  of 
which  spread  a  few  pieces  of  chopped  straw  or  twigs  of  birch.  When 
the  metal  is  melted,  let  an  assistant  stir  the  water  brisklj  in  one  direction 
onlfff  then,  holding  the  ladle  or  oracible  containing  the  molten  metal 
high  up  above  the  moving  water,  ponr  ont  ffradually,  shifting  the 
position  of  the  ladle  somewhat,  so  that  the  metal  may  not  all  flow 
down  upon  the  same  part  of  the  vessers  bottom.  When  all  the  metal 
is  poured  out,  the  water  is  to  be  run  off,  and  the  granulated  metal 
collected  and  dried.  It  should  then  be  put  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle 
or  covered  jar  until  reqidred  for  use. 

Momtihnae'm  Tlmiliis  Bolatloiu. — ^Boseleur  recommends  either  of 
the  two  following  solutions  for  tinning  by  contact  with  zinc :  I .  Equal 
weights  of  distilled  water,  chloride  of  tin,  and  cream  of  tartar  are 
taken.  The  tin  salt  is  dissolved  in  one-third  of  the  cold  water ;  the 
remaining  quantity  of  water  is  then  to  be  heated,  and  the  cream  of 
tartar  dissolved  in  it ;  the  two  solutions  are  now  to  be  mixed  and  well 
stirred.  The  mixture  is  dear,  and  has  an  acid  reaction.  2.  Six  parts 
of  crystals  of  chloride  of  tin,  or  4  parts  of  the  fused  salt,  and  60  parts 
of  pyrophosphate  of  potassium  or  sodium  are  dissolved  in  3,000  parts 
of  distilled  water,  the  mixture  being  well  stirred ;  this  also  forms  a 
clear  solution.  Both  the  above  solutions  are  to  be  used  hot,  and  kept 
constantly  in  motion.  The  articles  to  be  tinned  are  immersed  in 
contact  with  fragments  of  zinc,  the  entire  surface  of  which  should  be 
equal  to  about  one-thirtieth  of  that  of  the  articles  treated.  In  from 
one  to  three  hours  the  required  deposit  is  obtained.  To  keep  up  the 
strength  of  the  bath  equal  weights  of  fused  chloride  of  tin  and  pyro- 
phosphate are  added  from  time  to  time.  Boseleur  gives  the  preference 
to  this  latter  solution  if  the  pyrophosphate  is  of  good  quidity.  He 
also  prefers  to  use  coils  of  zinc  instead  of  fragments  of  tiie  metal,  as 
being  lees  liable  to  cause  markings  on  the  articles  than  the  latter,  which 
expose  a  greater  number  of  points.  It  is  evident  from  this  that 
granulated  zinc  should  not  be  used  with  these  solutions,  since  metal 
in  this  form  would  exhibit  an  infinite  number  of  }>oints  for  contact. 
For  tinning  small  articles,  such  as  nails,  pins,  &o.,  these  are  placed 
in  layers  upon  perforated  zinc  plates  or  trays,  which  allow  of  the 
circulation  of  ttiA^iquid ;  the  edges  of  the  plates  are  turned  up  to  keep 
the  articles  from  faUiug  off  the  zinc  surfaces.  These  plates  are  placed 
upon  numbered  supi^'^rts,  in  order  that  they  may  be  removed  from  the 
bath  in  the  inverse  oi^der  in  which  they  were  immersed.  The  plates 
are  scraped  clean  eatih.  time  before  being  used,  in  order  that  a  perfect 
metallic  contact  may  be  insured  between  the  plates  and  the  articles  to 
be  tinned.     During  the  tinning  the  small  articles  are  occasionally 
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stiiTed  wiih  a  three-pronged  iron  fork,  to  change  the  points  of  oontaot. 
After  the  artioles  have  been  in  the  bath  from  one  to  three  hours  an 
addition  of  equal  parts  of  pyrophosphate  and  fused  chloride  is  made, 
and  the  articles  are  then  subjected  to  a  second  immersion  for  at  least 
two  hours,  by  which  they  receive  a  good  deposit.  Large  articles  (as 
culinary  utensils,  &c.)  coated  in  the  above  solution  are  soratdi- 
brushed  after  the  first  and  second  immersions.  The  final  operations 
consist  in  rinsing  the  articles,  and  then  drying  them  in  warm  sawdust. 
In  reference  to  the  working  of  the  above  solutions,  Boseleur  says : — 
"  If  we  find  that  the  tin  deposit  is  grey  and  dull,  although  abundant, 
we  prepare  [?  streng^then]  once  or  twice  with  the  acid  crystallised 
protochloride  of  tin.  With  a  very  white  deposit,  but  blistered,  and 
without  adherence  or  thickness,  we  replace  the  acid  salt,  by  the  fused 
one.  In  this  latter  case  we  may  alao  diminish  the  proportion  of  tin 
salt,  and  increase  that  of  the  pyrophosphate."  For  tinning  zinc  in  a 
pyrophosphate  bath,  the  following  proportions  are  recommended : — 

Protochloride  of  tia  (fused)  i  kilogramme. 

Pyrophosphate  of  soda  5  kilogrammes. 

Distilled  water        ....    300  litres. 


B^poaltloa  off  Tin  by  flliigla  CMl  Prooaw.— Weil  makes  a  tinning 
solution  by  dissolving  a  salt  of  tin  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda ;  a  porous  cell  nearly  filled  with  the  caustic  alkali  (with- 
out the  tin  salt),  and  in  this  metallic  zinc,  with  a  conducting  wire 
attached,  is  placed,  the  end  of  the  wire  being  put  in  contact  with  the 
articles  to  be  tinned.  The  solution  of  zinc  formed  in  the  porous  oell 
during  the  action  is  revived  by  precipitating  the  zinc  with  sulphide  of 
sodium. 

Br.  HOUsr'a  Metliod  of  Ttnalac  Metals. — ^A.  solution  is  pre- 
pared with  I  part  chloride  of  tin  dissolved  in  20  parts  of  water ;  to 
this  is  added  a  solution  composed  of  2  parts  caustic  soda  and  20  parts 
of  water ;  the  mixture  being  afterwards  heated.  The  articles  to  be 
tinned  are  placed  upon  a  perforated  plate  of  block  tin  and  kept  in  a 
state  of  agitation,  with  a  rod  of  zinc,  until  they  are  suiBciently  coated. 

Bearan's  Ma tlioa  of  naaliis  Iron  Wire. — ^This  consists  in  first 
cleaning  the  wire  in  a  hydrochloric  acid  bath  in  which  a  piece  of  zinc 
is  suspended.  The  wire  thus  cleaned  is  then  put  in  oontaot  with  a 
plate  of  zinc  in  a  bath  composed  as  follows : — 

Tartaric  acid 2  parts. 

Water  ' xoo    „ 

To  this  is  added,  3  parts  of  each,  chloride  of  tin  and  soda.  After 
remaining  in  the  above  bath  about  two  hours,  the  wire  is  brightened 
by  drawing  it  through  a  hole  in  a  steel  plate. 
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MUebo-dapMltlOB  off  Tin. — AJthoogh  the  depodtion  of  tin  by 
miaple  dipping,  or  by  oontoot  witb  zinc,  it  ezoeedinglr  naefol  for 
■mail  uticleB,  and  nuy  be  palmed  by  peraonB  totally  ignoTBDt  of 
eleotro-depoaitiDn,  the  depositioii  of  this  metal  by  tiie  direct  cummt 
is  f ai  niore  reliable  when  depoaita  of  oonaiderable  tli'r^nfuw  are  denred, 
besides  being  appliiwbla  to  articUs  of  large  dimensioiis.     There  have 
been  many  diSerent  prooeoaea  reoommended — lonie  of  irhich  hare 
been  patented — for  the  eleotro-depoaition  of  Uiis  metal,  and  serenl  of 
these  hare  been  worked  upon  a  tolerably  eztenaiTe  loale.    For  many 
pmpoees,  Qua  exceedingly  pretty  metal,  whan  properly  dspoaitsd  t^ 
eleotrolyeia,  ii  rery  oaefiil,  bnt  more  eepeoially  for  coating  the  imddes 
of  oast-iron  onliiuiry  Tsesela,  copper  preserving  pans,  and  artidea  of  a 
iunilar  description.   There  ia  one  drawback  connected  with  Hie  electro- 
deposition  of  thia  metal,  howerer,  which  atands  much  in  the  way  of 
ite  practical  naefalneaa,  and  renders  its  deposition  by  separate  onrrent 
more  ooetl;  than  woold  otherwise  be  the  case,  namely,  that  the  anodea 
do  not  become  disSQlved  in  Uie  baUi  in  the  same  ratio  as  Uie  deposit 
apon  the  cathode,  conaeqnently  tie  strength  of  the  bath  reqni^  to 
bekeptnpbyoonataiit  addition*  of  some  salt  of  t}ie  metal  to  theaoln- 
tfam  while  deposition  ia  taking  place.     If  tUi  were  not  done,  the  bath 
wonld  soon  become  axbauated,  and  cease  to  work  altogether.  Toover- 
come   t**"   difBenlty,   and  to 
keep  np  a  uniform  condition 
of  tlie  bath,  the  anthor  pro- 
poaed  in  hia  farmer  work  *  the 
following    method ; — Arrange 
abore  the  depoaiting  tank  a 
atone  Teasel,  capable  of  receiT- 
inga  tap  t^.   ilS) ;  to  Uiia 


rubber  tube,  reachtag  nearly 

to  tlie  Mirface  of  the  solntian. 

Let  this  jaz  be  nearly  filled 

with  concentrated  solntion  of 

tlie  tin  salt  empbyed,  mode 

bydiwolTlngiheaaltinapoi-  Fig.  118. 

titoi  of    the    main    solntion. 

Whoi  the  bath  ia  being  worked,  let  the  tap  bo  tnmed  slightly,  so 

that  the  concentrated  solution  may  drip  <*  flow  into  the  depositing 

baUi.    'When  the  stone  Teasel  haa  become  empty,  or  nearly  so,  a  fresh 

oonosntialed  stJution  should  be  made,  using  the  liquor  from  the  hath 

to  a  certain  extent  in  lien  of  water,  ao  as  not  to  inai«ase  the  bulk  of 

■"Electifr-Hetallnrgy.*    Eighth  edmoo,  p.  wi. 
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the  bath  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  By  this  method  seferal 
adyantagpes  are  gained — (i)  By  using  the  weakened  bath  each  timo 
to  make  the  oonoentarated  solution,  there  will  be  but  trifling  addi- 
tion to  the  bulk  of  the  solution ;  (2)  By  allowing  tiie  oonoentrated 
solution  to  continualfy  enter  the  bath  while  deposition  is  taking  plaoe, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  to  disturb  Ihe  batii  by  stazrin^  in  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  solution  ajl  at  one  time.  In  oases  in  which  it  is 
neoessazy  to  make  additions  of  two  separate  sabstanoes,  these  may 
be  introduced  by  employing  two  tapped  vessels  instead  of  one. 

MoteUur^s  Solmtion. — The  bath  which  this  author  recommends  as 
possessing  all  the  conditions  desired  by  the  operator,  is  oomposed 
of:— 

Protochloride  of  tin  (in  ciystalB)  .    6qo  grammes. 

Pyrophosphate  of  soda  or  poUasa  5  kilogrammes. 

Distiilad  or  rain  water         ....    500  litres. 

Instead  of  employing  crystals  ol  the  tin  salt,  the  fosed  sabstance  is 
to  be  ^preferred,  500  grammes  of  which  take  the  place  of  the  former. 
In  making  up  the  bath,  the  water  is  put  into  a  tank  lined  with  anodes 
of  sheet  tin,  united  together,  and  put  in  oonneotion  with  the  positive 
eleotrode  of  the  battery  or  other  source  of  eleetrioity.  The  pyro- 
phosphate salt  is  then  put  into  the  tank,  and  the  liquid  stiired  until 
this  is  dissolved.  The  protochloride  is  placed  in  a  copper  sieve,  and  this 
half  immersed  in  the  solution.  A  milky-white  precipitate  is  at  once 
formed,  which  becomes  dissolved  by  agitation.  When  the  liqoid  has 
become  clear  and  colourless,  or  slightly  yellow,  the  bath  is  leady  for 
use.  The  cleaned  articles  are  now  to  be  suspended  from  the  negative 
oonducting  rods  as  usual. 

*<  The  anodes,"  says  Boselenr,  <*  are  not  suiBcient  to  keep  iSbe  bath 
saturated ;  and  when  the  deposit  takes  place  slowly,  we  add  small  por- 
tions of  equal  weights  of  tin  salt  and  pyrophosphate.  The  solution  of 
these  salts  should  always  be  made  with  the  aid  of  the  sieve,  for  if 
fragments  of  the  protochloride  of  tin  were  to  foil  on  the  bottom  of  the 
batii  they  would  become  covered  with  a  slowly  soluble  omst,  pre- 
venting their  solution."  It  is  stated  that  any  metal  may  be  coated  in 
this  solution  with  equal  facility,  and  that  a  good  protective  coating 
may  be  obtained  with  it,  while  the  metal  has  a  dead  white  lustre 
resembling  that  of  silver,  which  may  be  rendered  bright  either  by 
scratch-brushing  or  by  burnishing.  An  intense  current  is  neoessaiy 
in  working  this  solution. 

Ftam^i  Froeeu. — This  process,  for  which  a  patent  was  granted  in 
1873,  includes  four  different  solutions,  which  may  be  thus  briefly 
described :  No.  I.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  tin  (containing  but  little 
free  acid)  is  flrst  prepared,  containing  3  ounces  of  metallic  tin  per 
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gallon;  30  poimdB  of  caustic  potash  are  diBSolved  in  20  g^aUons  of 
water ;  30  pounds  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  20  gallons  of  water ;  and 
30  pounds  of  pjTopliosphate  of  soda  in  60  gallons  of  water.  200  ounces 
(by  measure)  of  the  tin  solution  are  poured  slowly,  stirring  with  a 
glass  rod,  into  the  20  gallons  of  potash  solution,  when  a  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  quiddy  redissolves ;  into  this  solution  is  poured  first 
all  the  cyanide  solution,  then  all  the  pyrophosphate,  and  the  mixture 
well  stirred.  No.  2.  56  pounds  of  sal-ammoniac  are  dissolved  in 
60  gallons  of  water ;  20  pounds  of  pyrophosphate  of  soda  in  40  gallons 
of  water;  into  the  latter  is  poured  100  ounces  by  measure  of  the 
chloride  of  tin  solution,  and  the  mixture  well  stirred,  when  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  redissolves  as  before.  Lastiy,  the  sal-ammoniac  solu- 
tion is  added,  and  the  whole  well  stirred  together.  No.  3.  150  pounds 
of  sal-ammoniac  are  dissolved  in  100  gallons  of  water ;  into  this 
200  ounces  by  measure  of  the  tin  solution  are  poured,  and  well  stirred 
in.  No.  4.  To  make  this  solution,  400  ounces  of  tartrate  of  potash 
are  dissolved  in  50  gallons  of  water;  1,200  ounces  of  solid  caustic 
potash  in  50  gallons  of  water ;  600  ounces  by  measure  of  the  tin  solu- 
tion are  then  added  slowly,  with  stirring,  to  the  tartrate  solution  ;  the 
caustic  potash  solution  is  next  added,  the  stirring  being  kept  up  until 
the  precipitate  which  forms  has  become  entirely  redissolved. 

In  using  the  above  solutions.  No.  i  is  to  be  worked  at  a  temperature 
of  7o®Fahr.,  with  a  current  from  two  Bunsen  batteries;  No.  2  is 
used  at  from  100^  to  i  lo"*  Fahr.,  with  a  weaker  current ;  No.  3  is  to 
be  worked  at  70*^  Fahr. ;  and  No.  4  may  be  used  cold.  It  is  stated 
that  solutions  I  and  4  yield  thick  deposits  without  requiring  alternate 
depofl&tion  and  scratch-brushing.  Since  during  the  working  less  tin 
is  dissolved  from  the  anodes  than  is  deposited,  the  oxide  or  other  salt 
of  the  metal  must  be  added  from  time  to  time,  except  in  the  case  of 
No.  3,  which  acts  upon  the  anode  more  freely  than  the  others.  In 
tinning  cast  iron  in  these  solutions,  they  require  first  to  have  a  deposit 
of  copper  put  upon  them.  For  tinning  zinc  articles.  No.  i  solution  is 
employed. 

SteeWa  Proceu, — ^This  process  is  applied  to  coating  articles  of 
copper,  brass,  steel,  iron,  and  zinc  with  tin.  The  solution  is  prepared 
thus:  Dissolve  60  pounds  of  common  soda,  15  pounds  of  pearlash, 
5  pounds  of  caustic  potash,  and  2  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in 
75  gallons  of  water,  then  filter  the  solution ;  next  add  2  ounces  of 
acetate  of  zhic,  16  pounds  of  peroxide  of  tin,  and  stir  the  mixture 
until  all  is  dissolved,  when  the  solution  is  ready  for  use.  The  solution 
is  to  be  worked  at  about  75°  Fahr. 

In  preparing  articles  for  electro-tinning,  they  must  be  rendered  per- 
fectly clean,  either  by  scouring  or  dipping.  Articles  of  cast  iron  may 
advantageously  be  first  coppered  in  an  alkaline  coppering  bath.  Some* 
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times  a  deposit  of  tin  is  given  in  a  boiling-hot  solution  by  the  zinc- 
contact  method,  and  a  stouter  deposit  afterwards  obtained  bj  the 
separate  current  in  either  of  the  foregoing  solutions.  The  process  of 
electro-tinning  has  been  much  adopted  in  France,  and  during  the  past 
few  years  there  has  been  considerable  attention  paid  to  it  in  this 
country.    It  has  yet  to  be  developed  into  a  really  extensive  industry. 

Btootro-nimliiff  gh— t-Iron>— gpmee'a  grooa—.  This  inventor 
says : — **  When  it  is  desired  to  make  tin  plates  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
I  first  place  the  plates  in  a  solution  of  zinc,  and  deposit  that  metal 
on  the  surface  ;  and  then  put  them  in  a  solution  of  tin,  and  deposit  a 
coating  of  that  metal.  In  manufacturing  these  plates,  I  coat  the 
sheet  iron  with  zinc,  as  before,  and  then  deposit  a  coating  of  lead  by 
electricity."  By  this  method  he  reduces  the  quantity  of  tin  usually 
required ;  and  in  regard  to  teme  plates,  he  dispenses  with  the  use  of 
tin  altogether.  When  removed  from  the  bath,  the  electro-tinned 
plates  are  brightened  by  being  placed  in  a  stove  heated  to  a  tempera- 
turo  slightly  above  that  at  which  tin  melts  (442**  Fahr.).  As  the  plates 
are  taken  out  of  the  tinning  bath,  they  are  placed  in  a  rack  capable  of 
containing  24  pieces.  These  racks,  as  they  are  filled,  are  placed  in  the 
stove,  whero  they  are  allowed  to  remain  until  the  tin  melts  on  the  surface. 
The  plates  are  afterwards  passed  through  rollers,  with  that  edge  first 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  rack.  To  avoid  the  employment  of 
heat,  one  or  moro  pairs  of  poUBhed  steel  rollers  may  be  used  in  suc- 
cession, and  so  adjusted  as  to  bear  on  the  plate  with  some  pressuro. 
On  removing  the  plates  from  the  bath,  they  aro  passed  through  the 
rollers,  which  remove  inequalities  of  tiie  tin  surface.  To  give  the 
necessary  polish,  the  plates  aro  then  placed  on  a  table,  on  which  is  a 
pair  of  rolls  rotating  at  high  speed,  and  coated  with  doth  or  other 
suitable  material.  These  rolls  aro  so  arrange  ''as  to  rotate  in  the 
roverse  direction  to  the  transverse  of  the  plate,  and  hence  the  plate  has 
to  be  pushed  through  them." 

M^ooytary  of  Tin  from  Tin  Scrap  117  BtoetrolTala. — ^Dr.  J.  H. 
Smith,  in  a  paper  read  beforo  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
described  a  metiiod  for  working  up  tin  scrap  which  he  found  to  be 
successful.  The  scrap  to  be  dealt  with  had,  on  an  average,  about 
5  per  cent,  of  tin,  and  thero  was  a  supply  of  some  6  tons  a  week,  for 
which  quantity  the  plant  was  arranged.  It  was  designed  to  convert 
the  tin  into  chloride  of  tin  for  dyers'  use,  the  iron  scrap  being  utilised 
as  copperas.  On  the  recommendation  of  Hessrs.  Siemens  and  Halske, 
of  Berlin,  one  of  their  dynamos  (C.  18),  was  used.  The  machine  in 
question  was  stated  to  give  a  current  of  240  amperes,  with  an  electro- 
motive force  of  15  volts,  and  an  expenditure  of  7 -horse  power.  Eight 
baths  were  used,  made  of  wood  lined  with  rubber.     They  were 
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i)  mMares  long,  70  oentiin^tree  -wide,  and  i  mMre  deep.  The  anodes 
were,  of  course,  fozmed  of  tlie  tin  scrap,  which  was  packed  in  baskets 
made  of  wood,  and  of  a  size  to  hold  60  kilos  to  70  kHos  of  the  scrap. 
There  was  an  arrangement  for  constantly  agitating  tiieee  baskets  \>j 
raising  and  lowering  them,  ihns  promoting  circulation  of  the  solution 
and  rcgnlaritj  of  action.  The  cathodes  were  copper  plates  1}  milli- 
metres tiiick  and  120  centimHres  long  bj  95  centimetres  broad.  There 
were  sixteen  of  these,  placed  two  in  each  tank,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  basket.  The  electrolTte  nsed  was  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with 
9  volumes  of  water.  The  tin  precipitated  was  rather  over  2  kilos  per 
hour ;  it  was  yery  pure,  easily  melted  when  required,  and  in  a  form 
yeiy  suitable  for  solution  in  acid  for  preparation  of  tin  salts.  Dr. 
Smith  having  worked  his  process  in  a  district  in  G^crmany,  where  pro- 
bably tin  scrap  was  obtainable  at  a  low  price,  was  enabled  to  show 
that  a  profit  could  be  obtained  upon  the  working.  The  same  results 
might  possibly  be  obtained  in  Birmingham,  London,  and  other  dis- 
triots  where  large  quantities  of  sheet  tin  are  used.  There  have  been 
many  patents  taken  out  for  the  electrolytic  treatment  of  tin  scrap,  but 
the  expense  of  collecting  the  scrap  has  always  been  the  chief  difficulty 
in  rendering  such  processes  commeroiaJly  available. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ELECTRO-DEPOSrnON  OP  IRON  AND  ZINC. 

Electro-depositfoii  of  Iron;  Facing  Engrayed  Copp«r-p1atee. — Klein's Pro- 
cen  for  Depositing  Iron  upon  Copper. — Jacobi  and  Klein's  Process. — 
Ammo&io-snlphate  of  Iron  Solution. — Boettger's  Ferrocyanide  Solution. 
— ^Ammonio>chloride  of  Iron  Solution. — Sulphate  of  Iron  and  Chloride 
of  Ammonium  Solution. — Electro-deposition  of  Zinc. — Zincing  Solu- 
tions.—Person  and  Sire's  Solution. — Electrolytic  Zinc  as  a  Printing 
Surface.— Hermann's  Zinc  Process. 

Blaetio-d«pOflltlo&  off  Xvob. — Facing  JSngraced  Copper^plaUt, — ^Tbe 
extreme  haidneaa  of  eleotro-depoflited  iron  as  compared  with  copper 
and  type  metal  has  caused  the  electro-deposition  of  iron  to  be 
applied  to  i^efaeinff  of  printers'  type  and  engraved  copper-plates,  by 
which  their  dnrability  is  greatly  augmented.  The  importance  of 
piotecting  the  surface  of  eng^ved  copper-plates  from  the  necessary 
wear  and  tear  of  the  printing  operations  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated,  and  a  deposit  of  iron  answers  this  purpose  admirably. 
Another  great  advantage  of  the  iron  or  **  steel  facing,"  or,  as  it  is 
termed  in  Prance,  aeierage,  is  that  when  the  deposited  metal  begins  to 
wear  oif,  the  old  coating  is  readily  removed  from  the  surface  bj  means 
of  dilntie  sulphuric  add,  and  another  deposit  g^ven  in  its  place  in 
a  very  short  time.  In  this  way  copper-plates  may  be  preserved 
almost  for  an  indefinite  period,  while  each  impresaon  from  the  plate 
is  as  sharp  and  distinct  as  another  even  after  a  vast  number  of  copies 
have  been  printed  from  the  same  plate.  This  system  of  facing 
printers*  tyjie  and  engiuved  copper-plates — ^whichwas  originally  sug- 
gested hj  Boettger— and  the  plates  used  for  printing  bank  notes,  has 
been  much  adopted  by  several  large  firms,  including  the  eminent  firm 
by  whom  this  work  was  printed. 

Although  iron  metal  may  be  readily  deposited  from  a  solution  of  its 
most  common  salt,  the  sulphate,  or  gpreen  copperas,  there  are  other 
solntians  from  which  a  deposit  of  a  more  reguline  character  may  be 
obtained.  Gbre  says  that  he  has  deposited  iron  in  the  state  of  regu- 
line white  metal  ''by  passing  a  current  of  considerable  intensity 
(from  fifteen  to  twen^  Smee's  cells)  for  one  hour,  through  an  anode 
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of  iron  immersed  in  a  saturated  aqiieoxis  solutioii  of  sal-ammoniao ;  its 
appearance  when  deposited  from  this  liquid  is  rather  white,  Tory 
similar  to  that  of  freehlj-broken  cast-iron.  By  similar  means  it  may 
also  be  deposited,  using  a  saturated  solution,  either  of  carbonate  of 
ammonium,  acetate  of  ammonium,  or  acetate  of  potassium.  Good 
metal  may  also  be  deposited  from  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and  one  of  sal-ammo- 
niao. I  have  deposited  it  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferrate  of 
potassium,  formed  either  by  igniting  peroxide  of  iron  very  strongly  for 
some  minutes  with  caustic  potash  and  saltpetre,  and  dissolving  the 
product  in  water ;  or  by  malring  a  very  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  immersiag  in  it  a  large  iron  or  steel  anode,  anda  small  copper 
or  platinum  cathode,  and  passing  a  strong  current  from  fifteen  or 
twenty  Smee's  cells  through  it  untQ  it  acquires  a  deep  amethystine  or 
purple  colour ;  by  that  time  the  cathode  will  have  obtained  a  coating 
of  iron,  which  will  be  in  the  state  of  a  dark  powder  if  the  power  has 
been  too  great,  or  it  will  hare  the  appearance  of  white  oast  iron  (or 
intermediate  between  that  and  the  appearance  of  reguline  deposited 
zinc)  if  the  power  has  been  sufficiently  weak."  This  solution,  how- 
ever, rapidly  decomposes,  and  would  not,  therefore,  be  of  any  practical 
use. 

KMta'u  Piuuu—  Ibr  d&paaMng  Xron  open  Chopper. — ^This  process, 
which  from  its  successful  results  obtained  the  reoognition  and  support 
of  the  Russian  Goyemment,  is  specially  applicable  to  the  production 
of  electrotypes,  as  a  substitute  for  those  produced  from  copper,  and  is 
stated  to  be  eminentiy  successful  in  bank-note  printing.  The  solution 
is  prepared  in  a  very  simple  way,  as  follows : — ^A  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  is  first  made,  and  to  this  is  added  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
nTHTnnTiiA.  xmtil  all  the  iron  is  thrown  down.    The  precipitate  is  then 
to  be  washed  several  times,  and  afterwards  dissolved  by  sulphuric 
acid,  care  being  taken  not  to  use  an  excess  of  acid.    The  solution  is 
to  be  used  in  as  concentrated  a  state  as  possible.     To  prevent  the  iron 
bath  from  becoming  acid  by  working,  a  very  large  iron  anode  is 
employed — about  eight  times  larger  in  surface  than  that  of  the  copper 
cathode  to  be  coated.    After  working  this  bath  for  some  time,  M. 
Elein  found  that  the  deposition  became  defective,  and  this  he  dis- 
covered was  due  to  the  presence  of  add  in  the  bath,  owing  to  the 
anode  not  having  supplied  the  solution  with  its  proper  equivalent  of 
iron  to  replace  that  which  had  been  deposited.    To  overcome  this,  he 
attached  a  copper  or  platinum  plate  to  the  anode,  by  which  the  two 
plates  formed  a  separate  voltaic  pair  in  the  liquid,  causing  the  iron 
(the  positive  metal)  to  become  dissolved,  while  the  battery  current  was 
not  passing  through  the  bath.    It  is  stated  that  the  iron  deposited  by 
this  process  is  as  hard  as  tempered  steel,  but  very  brittle ;  it  may» 
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howerer,  be  rendered  malleable  by  annealing,  when  it  may  be  engraTed 
npon  as  easily  as  soft  steel.  Hie  foUo-wing  process  is  gfiven  for  copy- 
ing engraTed  metal  plates  in  electrotype,  and  Hien  giving  them  a 
surface  of  iron. 

To  Copy  Etufraved  Metal  Platea  and  Face  them  with  Iron,^*'  If  the 
plate  be  of  steel,  boil  it  one  hour  in  oanstto  potash  solution.  Brush 
and  wash  it  well.  Wipe  it  dry  with  a  rag,  and  then  with  one 
moistened  with  benzine.  Kelt  six  pounds  of  the  best  gutta-percha 
very  slowly  indeed,  the  gum  being  previously  cut  np  into  very  small 
pieoes.  Add  to  it  three  pounds  of  refined  lard,  and  thoroughly  incor- 
porate the  mixture.  Pour  the  melted  substance  upon  the  centre  of  the 
plate.    Allow  it  to  stand  twelve  hours,  and  then  take  the  copy  off. 

**  Fhosphoric  SohUum. — ^Dissolve  a  fragment  of  phosphorus  half-an- 
inoh  in  diameter  in  one  teaspoonfnl  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  add  a 
similar  measure  of  pure  benzine,  three  drops  of  sulphuric  ether,  and 
half-a-pint  of  spirit  of  wine.  Wash  the  mould  twice  with  this  solu- 
tion, allowing  it  to  dry  each  time. 

"  Silver  Solution, — ^Dissolve  one-sixth'of  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
in  a  mixture  of  half-a-pint  of  strong  alcohol  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  acetic  acid ;  wash  the  mould  once  with  this  liquid,  and  allow  it  to 
dry. 

"  Copper  Solution, — ^Dissolve  fifty-six  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  in 
nineteen  gallons  of  water,  and  add  one  gallon  of  oil  of  vitriol.  De- 
posit a  plate  of  copper  upon  the  mould  in  this  solution. 

*'  Iron  Solution, — ^To  coat  the  copper  plate  with  a  surface  of  iron, 
dissolve  fifty-six  pounds  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  in  thirty-five 
gallons  of  water.  Dissolve  iron  into  the  liquid,  by  means  of  a  clean 
anode  of  charcoal  iron  and  a  ounent  from  a  battery.  Glean  the  anode 
frequently,  and  add  one-pound  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  once  a 
week.  The  copper  plate,  before  receiving  the  deposit,  should  be 
cleansed  with  pure  benzine,  then  with  caustic  potash,  and  thoroughly 
with  water.  Inunerse  the  cathode  in  the  iron  solution  for  four 
minutes,  take  it  out,  wash,  scrub,  replace  in  the  vat,  remove  and 
brush  it  every  five  minutes,  until  there  is  a  sufficient  deposit ;  then 
wash  it  thoroughly,  well  dry,  oil,  and  rub  it,  and  dean  with  benzine- 
If  it  is  not  to  be  used  at  once,  coat  it  with  a  film  of  wax." 

JaooU  and  SIsln'a  Vroeeas. — ^For  depositing  iron  upon  moulds  for 
reproducing  engraved  surfaces  and  for  other  useful  purposes,  the  fol- 
lowing process  is  given.  A  bath  is  prepared  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  with  the  addition  of  either  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
potash,  or  soda,  which  form  double  salts  with  the  salt  of  iron.  The 
bath  must  be  kept  as  neutral  as  possible,  though  a  small  quantity  of 
a  weak  organic  acid  may  be  added  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of 
salts  of  peroxide  of  iron.     A  snuill  quantity  of  gelatine  improves  the 
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texture  of  the  deposit.  To  aooelerate  the  rapidity  of  the  deposit,  and 
favour  its  nnif orm  depoffltion,  the  solution  shonld  be  warm.  The  anodes 
employed  are  large  iron  plates,  or  bundles  of  iron  wire,  and  since  it  is 
found  that  the  anodes  do  not  dissolye  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  keep 
up  the  normal  metallic  strength  of  the  bath,  the  inventors  have  found  it 
useful  to  employ  anodes  of  gas  carbon,  copper,  or  platinum— or  any 
metal  which  is  electro-negative  to  iron — as  well  as  the  iron  anodes  ; 
or  these  auxiliary  anodes  may  be  placed  in  separate  porous  cells, 
excited  by  dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  or  the  nitrates  or  sulphates 
of  potash  or  soda.  The  current  employed  is  either  from  one  or  two 
Daniell  cells  only,  or  from  a  single  Smee,  the  size  of  which  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  surface  of  the  cathode.  The  Daniell  cells  shoidd  have 
a  larg^  surface,  and  the  zinc  be  excited  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  instead  of  dilute  sulpburio  acid.  It  is  said  to  be  "  indispen- 
sable that  the  current  should  be  reg^ilated  and  kept  always  uniform 
with  the  assistance  of  a  galvanometer  having  but  few  coils,  and  there- 
fore offering  only  a  small  resistance.  The  intensity  of  the  current 
ought  to  be  such  as  to  admit  only  of  a  slight  evolution  of  gta  bubbles 
at  the  cathode ;  but  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  beaujy  of  the 
deposit  if  gs^  bubbles  were  allowed  to  adhere  to  its  surface."  In 
working  this  process,  the  same  moulds  used  for  electrotyping  may  be 
employed ;  but  it  is  advisable  in  using  lead  or  gutta-percha  moulds 
to  first  coat  them  with  a  film  of  copper  in  the  usual  way,  and  after 
rinsing  to  place  them  at  once  in  the  iron  solution.  The  film  of  copper 
may  be  afterwards  removed,  either  by  mechanical  means  or  by  dipping 
in  strong  nitric  acid. 

The  following  formula  is  given  for  the  composition  of  the  iron 
bath:— 

Bolphate  of  iron 239  parts. 

„  magnesia      ....    123    „ 

These  substances  axe  to  be  dissolved  together  in  hot  water,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  oxalic  acid  and  some  iron  shavings.  This  solution 
should  be  kept,  in  its  concentrated  condition,  in  well-Btoppered  glass 
botties  or  carboys,  and  when  required  for  use  must  be  diluted  until 
it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*155  (water  being  I'OOO).  When  working 
this  solution,  the  oxide  of  iron  which  appears  at  the  surface  of  tiie 
liquor  must  be  skimmed  off,  witii  some  of  the  solution,  and  shaken 
up  in  a  bottie  with  a  littie  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  after  settling, 
the  dear  liquor  may  be  returned  to  the  bath.  To  prevent  air-bubbles 
from  adhering  to  the  mould,  while  in  the  bath,  the  mould  may  be 
first  washed  with  alcohol,  and  afterwards  with,  water ;  it  is  then  to  be 
placed  in  the  bath  before  it  has  time  to  become  dry.  It  is  said  that 
the  iron  deposited  by  this  process  is  veiy  hard  and  brittle,  therefore 
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much  oare  must  be  taken  to  ayoid  breaking  the  electro-deposit  irhen 
separating  it  from  the  mould.  "When  annealed,  however,  the  iron 
acquires  the  malleability  and  softness  of  tempered  steel,  and  has  a 
remarkablj  fine  appearance  when  brushed  with  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

Amongst  the  numerous  solutions  recommended  for  the  electro- 
deposition  of  iron,  we  select  the  following : — 

Aminmiilo-aalpliaf  of  Iton  Bolntioii. — This  double  salt,  which 
was  first  proposed  by  Boettger  for  depositing  this  metal,  may  be  readily 
prepared  by  evaporating  and  crystallising  mixed  solutions  of  equal 
parts  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  a  aolution  of  the 
double  salt  yields  a  fine  white  deposit  ol  iron  with  a  moderate  current, 
and  has  been  very  extensively  employed  in  '* facing'*  engraved  copper- 
plates. When  carefuUy  worked,  this  is  one  ol  the  best  solutions  for 
the  deposition  of  iron  upon  copper  surfaces. 

Bo«tt8«r'a  Ferrocyaiild*  BOlutioii. — ^This  solution,  which  is  con- 
sidered even  better  than  the  former  for  coating  engraved  copper-plates 
with  iron,  is  formed  by  dissolving  lo  grammes  of  f  errocyanide  of  potas- 
sium (yellow  prussiate  of  potash)  and  20  grammes  of  Boohelle  salt  in 
200  cubic  centimetres  of  distilled  water.  To  this  solution  is  added  a 
aolution  consisting  of  3  grammes  of  persulphate  of  iron  in  50  cubic 
oentimdtres  of  water.  A  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  next  added,  drop 
by  drop,  with  constant  stirring,  to  the  whole  solution,  tm,til  a  per- 
fectly dear  light  yellowish  liquid  is  obtained,  which  is  then  ready  for 
immediate  use. 

Mr.  Walenn  obtained  good  rosults  from  a  slightly  add  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  (i  part  to  5  of  water).  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  how- 
ever, was  found  to  increase  Ihe  conductivity  of  the  solution. 

Anuiioiilo-ehioride  of  Xron  Solutioiiy  made  by  adding  sal-ammo- 
niac to  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron,  may  also  be  used  for  de- 
positing iron,  a  moderately  strong  current  being  employed.  When 
carofuUy  propared  and  worked,  this  solution  is  capable  of  yielding 
very  goodrosults,  but  it  has  these  disadvantages :  the  solution  becomes 
turbid,  and  a  shiny  deposit  is  apt  to  form  upon  the  electrodes.  It  is 
a  common  defect  in  iron  solutions  that  they  are  liable  to  undergo 
change  by  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air.  To  overcome  this,  Klein 
adopted  the  ingenious  expedient  of  adding  glycerine  to  the  solution, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  keep  his  solution  bath  tolerably  dear, 
except  on  the  surface,  upon  which  a  shiny  foam  accumulated,  which 
became  deposited  upon  the  articles  in  solution.  To  prevent  the  air 
from  injuriously  affecting  tiie  baths,  it  is  advisable  that  the  depositing 
vessel  should  be  kept  covered  as  far  as  practicable. 

•ulpliato  of  Xron  and  Chlosldo  of  ^— »**'****nTn  SOlntloB. — The 
addition  of  diloride  of  amTnonium  (sal-ammoniac)  to  sulphate  of  iron 
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BolntioQ  improTes  the  chaiaoter  of  the  depoeit  wHle  improving  the 
oondnctiTity  of  the  aolation.  Heidinger  found  that  engrayed  copper- 
plates ooated  with  iron  in  a  bath  thus  composed  were  capable  of 
yielding  from  5,000  to  15,000  impreesions. 

llUetro-depositloii  of  Xtacr—JTatt^i  Solutum.-— The  deposition  of 
this  metal  has  never  attained  the  dignitj  of  a  really  practical  art.  In 
the  earlier  periods  of  electro-depositioii  numy  iron  articles,  including  the 
sheet  metal,  were  coated  with  zinc  by  this  means,  to  protect  them  from 
nut,  or  oxidation,  bnt  it  was  soon  found  that  the  porons  and  granular 
nature  of  the  coating,  instead  of  acting  as  a  preservatiTe  from  rost, 
gresk^j  accelerated  the  action  of  moisture  upon  the  underlying  metal 
(iron)  by  promoting  electro-chemical  action,  by  which  the  iron  really 
suffered  moro  severely  than  would  ordinary  sheet  iron  from  whidi  the 
teaU,  or  coating  of  black  osdde  of  iron,  had  not  been  removed.  The 
process  of  gahaniaxng  iron,  as  it  is  fancifully  termed — ^by  which  articles 
of  this  metal  are  dipped  into  a  bath  of  molten  zinc — soon  proved, 
although  not  altogether  fatdtless,  so  vastiy  superior  to  that  of  electro- 
zincing,  that  it  became  gpenerally  adopted  to  the  entiro  exclusion  of  the 
.latter.  There  aro  many  purposes — gauze  wire,  for  example — to  which 
the  process  of  *'  g^vanising  "  is  inapplicable,  and  for  which  a  good 
electro-deposit  of  zinc  would  be  specially  serviceable.  To  obtain  a 
solution  which  woidd  give  a  good  rogulhie  deposit  of  zinc  suitable 
for  such  purposes,  the  author,  after  a  long  series  of  experiments, 
succeeded  in  forming  a  solution,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent 
in  1855,  from  which  he  obtained  some  exceedingly  beautiful  de- 
posits, possessing  the  fullest  degree  of  toughness  which  this  metal 
exhibits  when  in  a  perfectiy  puro  state.  The  most  satisfactory 
result  was  obtained  by  dissolving  tiie  best  milled  zinc  in  a  strong 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  with  the  addition  of  liquid  ammonia, 
by  means  of  a  strong  voltaic  current.  The  process  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows :  200  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potassium  aro  dissolved  in  20  gallons 
of  water ;  to  this  solution  is  added  80  ounces,  by  measure,  of  strong 
liquid  ammonia.  The  whole  aro  then  well  stirred  together.  Several 
large  porous  cells  aro  then  filled  with  the  solution,  and  these  aro 
placed  upright  in  the  vessel  containing  the  bulk  of  the  solution,  the 
liquids  in  each  vessel  being  at  an  equal  height.  Strips  of  copper  are 
then  connected  by  wires  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  compound  Bunsen 
battery  of  two  or  moro  cells,  and  these  strips  aro  inomersed  in  the 
porous  cells.  A  laige  anode  of  good  milled  zinc,  proviously  well 
cleaned,  is  now  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  and  the 
plate  suspended  in  the  larger  vessel.  The  voltaic  action  is  to  be 
kept  up  until  the  zinc  has  become  dissolved  to  the  extent  of  about 
60  ounces,  or  3  ounces  to  each  gallon  of  solution.  To  this  solution  is 
added  80  ounces  of  carbonate  of  potash,  by  dissolving  it  in  portions  of 
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the  aolution  at  a  time,  and  Tetonung  the  disaolyed  salt  to  fhe  bath. 
The  porouB  cellB  being  remored,  the  solution  is  allowed  to  leet  for 
about  twelye  honrs,  when  the  dear  liqaor  ia  to  be  transferred  to 
another  yeasel,  the  last  portions,  containing  sedimentary  matter,  being 
filtered  into  the  bath. 

Freparinff  Ca$t  and  Wrought  Iron  Work  for  Zincing. — ^The  articles 
require  to  be  first  dipped  for  a  short  time  in  a  hot  potash  batii,  after 
which  thejare  to  be  well  rinsed.  They  are  next  steeped  in  a  ''  pioUe  " 
composed  of  oil  of  yitriol  half-a-pound,  water  i  gallon.  As  soon  as 
the  black  coating  of  oxide  yields  to  the  touch  the  articles  are  remoTcd 
and  plunged  into  dean  cold  water ;  they  are  then  taken  out  one  by  one 
and  wdl  brushed  orer  (using  a  hard  brush)  with  sand  and  water  \  if 
any  oxide  still  remains  upon  the  surface,  the  artides  must  be  immersed 
in  the  pickle  again,  and  allowed  to  remain  therein  until,  when  the 
brushing  is  again  applied,  they  readily  become  deaned.  They  are 
now  to  be  well  rinsed,  and  at  once  suspended  in  the  zindng  bath,  in 
which  they  should  remain  for  a  few  minutes,  then  taken  out  and  ex- 
amined ;  and  if  any  parts  refuse  to  recdre  the  deposit,  these  must  be 
again  wdl  sand-brushed  or  scoured,  the  article  being  finally  brushed 
all  over,  again  rinsed,  and  placed  in  the  depositing  bath,  where  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  imtil  suffidently  coated.  An  energetic  current 
from  at  least  two  3 -gallon  Bunsen  cells,  where  a  dynamo-machine  is 
not  used,  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  good  depodt.  The  artides  may  be 
rendered  bright  by  means  of  the  scratch-brush,  but  large  artides 
may  be  sufficiently  brightened  by  means  of  sand  and  water,  with 
the  assistance  of  soap.  When  finidied  they  dioidd  be  dipped  into 
hot  water,  and  may  then  be  further  dried  by  means  of  hot  sawdust. 
The  anodes  diould  be  of  the  beet  milled  zinc,  and  well  deaned  before 
using. 

ISInfiIng  BolntlMUk — ^For  the  dectro -deposition  of  zinc,  solutions  of 
the  sulphate,  ammonio-sulphate,  chloride,  and  ammonio-chloride  may 
be  employed,  as  also  solutions  of  the  acetate  or  tartrate  of  zinc.  Gore 
says  that  **  a  solution  of  one-part  of  the  sulphate  in  five  to  ten  of 
water,  with  a  large  zinc  anode,  may  be  made  to  yidd  a  g^ood  depodt 
by  a  current  from  two  small  Smee's  cells  feebly  charged.'* 

Wnen  and  Sire's  Bolntton. — ^This  consists  of  a  mixture  of  i  part 
of  oxide  of  zinc  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water,  in  which  10  parts  of 
alum  have  been  previoudy  dissolved  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The 
current  from  a  single  battery  cdl  is  employed,  and  the  anode  surface 
diould  be  about  equal  to  that  of  the  artides  to  be  coated,  when,  it  is 
stated,  the  deposition  proceeds  as  easily  as  that  of  copper,  and  takes 
place  with  equal  readiness  upon  any  metal. 

BleetrolyUo  Zlno  as  a  Frlnttiiff  Bnrfaes. — ^The  Electro-Metal- 
lurgical Ck>mpany  have  depodted  zinc  and  tin,  or  a  mixture  of  both 
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metals,  npon  thin  sheet  steel  for  malring  <<  tin  "  oanisters  or  boxes,  by 
which  a  printing  surface  is  produced  which  reoeiyes  the  ink  with  per- 
fect facility-,  the  object  of  which  is  to  save  the  cost  of  separate  labels 
and  the  trouble  of  pasting  them  on  the  boxes,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  printing  is  more  lasting  than  in  ordinary-  printed  labels,  which  are 
liable  to  be  torn  off.  After  the  sheet  steel  has  been  coated  with  zinc, 
and  printed  upon  in  the  flat,  the  metal  is  formed  into  shape  as  usual, 
and  a  final  coating  of  lacquer  renders  the  surface  brilliant  and 
effective. 

Bsmiaiin'a  Zlne  Piou— ■■ — B7  this  process,  which  was  patented 
in  Germany  in  1883,  ^<^  ^  deposited  by  electrolysis  from  dilute  solu- 
tions of  sulphate  of  zinc  with  the  aid  of  sulphates  of  the  alkalies,  or 
alkaline  earths — ^potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  strontium  magne- 
sium, or  aluminium — either  added  singly,  or  mixed  togpether.  The 
addition  of  these  salts  is  only  advantageous  when  dilute  solutions  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  are  to  be  treated.  According  to  Kilianij  during  the 
electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  of  1*33  specific  gravity 
(the  anodes  and  cathodes  consisting  of  zinc  plates),  the  evolution  of 
gas  is  greatest  with  a  weak  current,  diTninishiTig  with  an  increasing 
current,  and  ceasing  when  on  one  square  centimetre  electrode  surface, 
three  milligrammes  of  zinc  are  precipitated  per  minute.  The  deposit 
obtained  with  a  strong  current  was  very  firm.  From  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  the  deposit  was  best  with  a  current  yielding  from  0*4  to  0'2 
milligramme  of  zinc.  From  very  dilute  solutions  the  zinc  was  always 
obtained  in  a  spongy  condition,  accompanied  by  copious  evolutions  of 
hydrogen.  With  a  weak  current  and  from  a  i  per  cent,  solution, 
oxide  of  zinc  was  also  precipitated,  even  with  .an  electro-motive  force 
of  17  volts,  when  only  0-0755  milligramme  of  zinc  per  minute  was 
deposited  on  one  square  centimetre  of  cathode  surface.  The  size  of 
the  electrode  surfaces  must  therefore  be  adjusted  according  to  the 
streng^  of  the  current  and  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  elec- 
trolyte. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

ELECTRO-BEPOSmON  OP  VARIOUS  METALS. 

Electro-deposition  of  PlatSnum.  —  Electro-deposition  of  Cobalt^* Electro- 
deposition  of  Palladinm.  —  Deposition  of  Bismuth.  ~- Deposition  of 
Antimony. — Deposition  of  Lead. — Metallo>Cliromes. — Deposition  of 
Alaminiam. — Deposition  of  Cadmium. — Deposition  of  Chromium. — 
Deposition  of  Manganinm. — Deposition  of  Magnesium. — Deposition  of 
Silicon. 

These  are  many  metals  which  have  been  deposited  by  electrolysis 
more  as  a  matter  of  fact  than  as  presenting  any  practical  advantage 
in  a  commercial  sense ;  others,  again,  possessing  special  advantages 
which  would  render  their  succeesfnl  deposition  a  matter  of  some 
importance,  haye  been  the  subject  of  mnch  experiment,  in  the  hope 
that  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  tlie  way  of  their  being  practically 
deposited  for  useful  purposes  could  be  overcome.  Of  these  latter, 
the  intractable  bnt  most  valuable  metal,  platinum,  may  be  considered 
the  most  important. 

Blaetro-dcpoiltlon  of  FUUnmii. — The  peculiar  attributes  of  this 
interesting  metal — ^its  resistance  to  the  action  of  corrosive  acids,  and 
of  most  other  substances,  render  it  invaluable  in  the  construction  of 
chemical  apparatus,  while  its  high  cost,  its  infusibility,  and  the  great 
difficulty  experienced  in  giving  this  metal  any  required  form,  greatly 
limit  the  area  of  its  usefulness.  If,  however,  articles  of  copper, 
brass,  or  German  sQver — metals  which  may  be  so  readily  put  into  shape 
by  casting,  stamping,  or  by  any  ordinary  mechanical  means — ooidd 
be  successfully  and  economically  coated  with  platinum,  this  branch  of 
the  art  of  electro-deposition  would  soon  meet  with  considerable  sup- 
port from  the  manufacturers  of  chemical  apparatus,  as  also  from 
opticians,  who  would  gladly  adopt  electro-platinised*  articles  for 
many  purposes  of  their  art. 

*  To  contradistinguish  the  art  of  depositing  bright  reguline  platinum  upon 
metals  from  the  process  of  platinising,  devised  by  Smee  for  imparting  a 
black  powdery  film  upon  silver  for  the  negative  plates  of  vdtaie  batteries, 
the  term  plaHnating  has  been  proposed,  bnt  we  would  suggest  that  a  simpler 
term  would  be  pUctining.  Electro-platinising  would  be  a  more  correct  term 
than  platinating. 
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One  great  dijOiciilty  that  stands  in  the  way  of  depositing  platinum 
eoonomically  and  of  any  required  t^inVwA<yi  {g  that  the  anodes  do  not 
dissolTo  in  the  solutions  which  have  as  yet  been  adopted  for  its  depo- 
sition ;  consequently,  unless  repeated  additions  of  a  platinum  salt  are 
made  as  the  solution  becomes  exhausted,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a 
coating  of  sufficient  thickness  for  any  practical  purpose.  In  order  to 
meet  this  difficulty  in  some  degree,  the  author  suggested  in  his  former 

work  that  the  strength  of  the  solution  may 
be  kept  up  in  the  same  way  as  he  recom- 
mended for  electro-tinning ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
reseryoir,  containing  concentrated  platinum 
solution,  is  placed  upon  a  shelf  a  little 
abore  the  electro-platinising  bath  (Fig. 
1 1 8),  and  the  strong  liquid  is  allowed  to 
drip  or  flow  out  through  a  tap  in  the  reser- 
voir, and  trickles  at  any  required  speed, 
into  the  solution  bath,  tohile  depontion  it 
^'  ''^'  ffoitu^  on,  and  in  this  way  the  strength  of 

the  bath  may  be  kept  up  to  any  desired  density.  For  small  quanti- 
ties of  solution,  the  funnel  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  119  may  be 
adopted.  The  concentrated  platinum  solution  being  made  in  part 
from  a  portion  of  the  larger  solution,  instead  of  with  water,  the 
original  quantity  of  the  liquid  may  be  very  fairly  balanced.  For 
example,  if  we  take,  say,  one  quart  of  the  platinising  solution  and 
add  to  this  a  considerable  proportion  of  platinum  salt  and  the  solyent 
employed  in  its  preparation,  so  as  to  make  as  strong  a  solution  as 
possible,  when  this  is  added  and  returned  to  the  bath  in  the  way  above 
indicated,  it  will  not  add  much  to  its  original  bulk.  By  weighing 
the  articles  before  and  after  hnmersion,  the  weight  of  metal  deposited 
may  soon  be  ascertained  (the  time  occupied  being  noted),  and  if  the 
exact  percentage  of  metal  in  the  concentrated  liquor  is  previously 
determined,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  at  what  speed 
the  strong  solution  should  be  allowed  to  flow  into  the  bath  to  keep 
it  up  to  the  proper  strength.  Another  sngg^estion  we  have  to  make 
is  this:  since  the  platinum  anode  does  not  become  dissolved  during 
electrolysis,  a  carbon  anode  may  be  substituted,  which,  in  large  opera- 
tions, would  add  much  to  the  economy  of  the  process. 

Preparation  of  Chloride  of  Platinum. — ^As  in  the  case  of  gold,  this 
metal  must  first  be  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  to  form  chloride  of  platinum, 
previous  to  making  up  either  of  the  baths  about  to  be  described.  For 
this  purpose,  fragments  of  platinum,  which  may  be  pieces  of  foil  or 
wire,  are  put  into  a  glass  flask,  and  upon  them  is  to  be  poured  two  to 
three  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  one  i>art  nitric  acid  ;  the  flask  is 
then  placed  on  a  sand  bath,  and  gentiy  heated  until  the  red  fumes  at 
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first  giTezi  off' ceaee  to  appear  in  the  bulb  of  theflaak.  A  solution  of 
a  deep  red  ooloor  is  f oimed,  which  must  now  be  caref nUy  ponied  into 
a  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  placed  on  the  sand  bath,  and  heated 
until  nearly  dry,  moying  the  yessel  about,  as  recommended  in 
treating  chloride  of  gold,  untQ  the  thick  blood-red  liquor  ceases  to 
flow,  at  which  period  the  yeesel  maybe  set  aside  to  cool.  Any  undis- 
solved platinum  remaining  in  the  flask  may  be  treated  with  nitro- 
hydrochlorio  acid  as  before  until  it  is  aU  dissolved.  The  dry  mass  is  to 
be  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  the  subsequent  solution,  after 
evaporation,  added  to  it.  If  the  original  weight  of  the  platinum  is 
known,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dissolve  the  dried  chloride  in  a  definite 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  so  that  in  using  any  meatured  portion  of 
the  solution,  the  percentage  of  actual  metal  used  may  be  fairly  deter- 
mined when  making  up  a  solution. 

Cyanide  of  Flatinum  Solution. — ^Take  a  measured  quantity  of  the 
chloride  of  platinum  solution  representing  about  five  pennyweights  of 
metal,  and  add  sufBcient  distilled  water  to  make  up  one  pint.  Now 
add  of  strong  solution  of  cyanide  sufficient  to  precipitate  and  redis- 
solve  the  platinum ;  add  a  little  in  excess,  filter  the  solution,  and 
make  up  to  one  quart  with  distilled  water.  The  solution  must  be 
heated  to  about  130*'  Fahr.  when  using  it.  A  rather  weak  current 
from  a  WoUaston  or  Daniell  battery  should  be  used ;  if  too  strong  a 
current  be  applied,  the  deposit  will  probably  assume  the  form  of  a 
black  powder. 

DepoHtion  by  Simple  Immertion, — ^Platinum  readily  yields  itself  up 
when  brass,  copper,  German  silver,  &c.,  are  immersed  in  its  solutions, 
but  the  deposit  is  of  little  or  no  practical  use.  It  may  also  be  depo- 
sited from  its  solution  by  contact  with  zinc  as  follows : — ^Powdered 
carbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum 
until  no  further  effervescence  occurs ;  a  littie  glucose  (grape  sugar)  is 
then  added,  and  lastiy,  as  much  common  salt  as  will  produce  a  whitish 
precipitate.  The  articles  of  brass  or  copper  are  put  into  a  zinc 
colander  and  immersed  in  the  solution,  heated  to  about  140°  Fahr., 
for  a  few  seconds,  then  rinsed  and  dried  in  hot  sawdust. 

Depontion  by  Battery  Currmt. — ^Boseleur  describes  a  solution  from 
which  he  obtained  platinum  deposits  of  considerable  thickness.  The 
solution  is  prepared  as  follows : — 

Platinam,  converted  into  chloride   .       .        10  parts. 
Distilled  water 500    „ 

Dissolve  the  chloride  in  the  water,  and  if  any  cloudiness  appears  in 
the  solution,  owing  to  the  chloride  having  been  over-heated  during 
the  last  stage  of  the  evaporation,  it  must  be  passed  through  a  filter. 
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Phosphate  of  ammonia  (ciTstalliBed)       .      xoo  parts. 
Distilled  water 500    », 

Diflsolye  the  phosphate  in  tha  ahove  quantity  of  water,  and  add  the 
Uqnid  to  the  platinum  solution,  with  brisk  stining,  when  a  copious 
pieoipitate  wHl  be  formed.  To  this  is  next  added  a  solution  of  phos- 
phate of  soda,  consisting  of — 

Phosphate  of  soda 500  parts. 

Water  (distilled) x,ooo    „ 

The  above  mixture  is  to  be  boiled  until  the  smell  of  ammonia  ceases 
to  be  apparent,  and  the  solution,  at  first  alkaline,  reddens  blue  litmus 
paper.  The  yellow  solution  now  becomes  colourless,  and  is  ready  for 
use.  This  solution,  which  is  to  be  used  hot,  with  a  strong  battery 
current,  is  recommended  for  depositing  platinum  upon  copper,  brass, 
and  G^erman  silver,  but  is  unsuited  for  coating  zinc,  lead,  or  tin,  since 
these  metals  decompose  the  solution  and  become  coated  in  it  by  simple 
immersion.  Since  the  platinum  anode  is  not  dissolved  in  this  solu- 
tion, fresh  additions  of  the  chloride  must  be  made  when  the  solution 
has  been  worked. 

BoettgerU  Solution  far  DepoHting  Flatinum  oonsistB  of  a  boiling-hot 
mixture  of  chloride  of  platinum  solution  and  chloride  of  ammonia 
(sal-ammoniac),  to  which  a  few  drops  of  liquid  ammonia  are  added. 
The  solution,  which  is  weak  in  metal,  requires  to  be  revived  from  time 
to  time  by  additions  of  the  platinum  salt. 

flteetxo-d^podttoii  of  OolMlt. — Until  somewhat  recently  the  elec- 
tro-deposition of  cobalt  had  chiefly  been  of  an  experimental  character, 
based  upon  the  belief,  however,  that  this  metal,  if  deposited  under 
favourable  conditions,  was  susceptible  of  some  useful  applications  in 
the  arts.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  pure  cobalt  anodes — ^as  was  the 
case  with  nickel  until  a  comparatively  few  years  ago — as  a  commer- 
cial article,  stood  in  the  way  of  tbose  practical  experimentalists  who 
would  be  most  likely  to  turn  the  electro-deposition  of  this  metal  to 
account.  Moreover,  the  extremely  high  price  of  the  metal,  even  if 
rudely  cast  in  the  form  of  an  ingot,  rendered  its  practical  application 
all  but  impossible.  That  unfavourable  epoch  is  now  passed,  and  we 
have  cobalt  anodes  and  **  salts  "  in  the  market,  as  easily  procurable, 
though  not,  of  course,  at  so  low  a  price,  as  the  corresponding  nickel 
products.  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  enterprising 
firm  of  cobalt  and  nickel  refiners,  Messrs.  Henry  Wiggin  &  Co.,  of 
Birmingham,  for  some  excellent  examples  of  their  single  and  double 
cobalt  salts  and  rolled  cobalt  anodes,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  state  that 
those  who  may  desire  to  embark  in  the  electro-deposition  of  this 
metal  can  readily  obtain  the  chief  requisites,  the  salts  and  anodes,  in 
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any  deaired  quaniity  from  this  firm  at  the  foUowing  rates : — ^Rolled 
and  oast  cobalt  aaodee,  i6s.  per  lb.;  single  cobalt  salts,  5s.  6d.  per  lb. ; 
double  cobalt  salts,  4s.  6d.  per  lb. 

Charaeteriatici  of  Cobalt. — ^Belieying  that  this  metal  is  destined  to 
take  an  important  position  in  the  art  of  electro-deposition  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  a  few  remarks  npon  its  history,  and  the  adyantages 
which  it  presents  as  a  coating  for  other  metals,  may  not  be  unwelcome. 
Cobalt,  like  its  mineral  associate,  nickel,*  was  regparded  by  the  old 
German  copper  miners  with  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  horror,  since 
its  ore,  not  being  imderstood,  frequently  led  them  astray  when  search- 
ing for  copper.  Brande  says,  '*  The  word  cobalt  seems  to  be  derived 
from  Cobahu,  which  was  the  name  of  a  spirit  that,  according  to  the 
superstitious  notions  of  the  times,  haunted  mines,  destroyed  the 
labours  of  iJme  miners,  and  often  gave  them  a  great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary trouble.  The  miners  probably  gave  this  name  to  the  mineral 
out  of  joke,  because  it  thwarted  them  as  much  as  the  supposed  spirit, 
by  exciting  false  hopes,  and  rendering  their  labour  often  fruitlese ; 
for  as  it  was  not  known  at  first  to  what  use  the  mineral  could  be 
applied,  it  was  thrown  aside  as  useless.  It  was  once  customary  in 
Germany  to  introduce  into  the  church  serrice  a  prayer  that  God  would 
preserve  miners  and  their  works  from  kobalts  and  spirits.  Mathesius, 
in  his  tenth  sermon,  where  he  speaks  of  cadmiafossilis  (probably  cobalt 
ore)  says,  '  Ye  miners  call  it  cobalt :  the  Germans  call  it  the  black 
devil,  and  the  old  devil's  hags,  old  and  black  kobcl^  which  by  their 
witchcraft  do  injury  to  people  and  to  their  cattle.'  " 

In  chemical  works  cobalt  is  generally  described  as  a  reddish-grey 
metal,  and  this  fairly  represents  the  tone  of  its  colour,  though  a  loarm 
steel  grey  would  perhaps  be  a  more  appropriate  term.  When  depo- 
sited by  electrolysis  under  favourable  conditions,  however,  cobalt  is 
somewhat  whiter  than  nickel,  but  it  acquires  a  warmer  tone  after 
being  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time.  Becquerel  states  that  cobalt, 
deposited  from  a  solution  of  its  chloride,  '<  has  a  brilliant  white  colour, 
rather  like  that  of  iron;  "  while  Ghiiffe  says  that,  when  deposited 
from  a  solution  of  the  double  sulphate  of  cobalt  and  ammonium,  it  is 
''  superior  to  nickel,  both  in  hardness,  tenacily,  and  beauty  of  colour." 
Wahl  remarks,  **  The  electro-deposits  of  this  metal  which  we  have 
seen  equal,  if  indeed  they  do  not  surpass,  those  of  nickel  in  whiteness 
and  brilliancy  of  lustre."  Much  of  the  beauty  of  electro-deposited 
cobalt  depends,  not  only  upon  the  electrolyte  employed,  but  also  upon 
the  quality  of  the  current,  as  is  also  the  case  with  nickel,  and  indeed 
most  other  metals  and  their  alloys. 

*  Nickel  was  caliedi  by  the  old  German  miaer^  htpfemickd,  or  **  falsa 
copper." 
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Aoooxding  to  Deville,  cobalt  is  one  of  tlie  most  duotile  and  tenacious 
of  metalfl,  its  tenacity  being  almost  doable  that  of  iron.  It  is  fused 
with  great  diffioulty-y  but  more  readily  when  combined  with  a  little 
carbon,  in  which  respect,  as  in  many  other  characteristics,  it  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  its  mineralcgical  associate,  nickel.  It  is  soluble 
in  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  but  more  freely  in  nitric  acid. 

(hbalt  Soiutions. — ^The  salts  most  suitable  for  making  up  cobalt 
baths  are: — I.  Chloride  of  cobalt,  rendered  neutral, by  ammonia  or 
potash ;  2.  the  double  chloride  of  cobalt  and  ammonium ;  and  3,  the 
double  eulphate  of  cobalt  and  ammonium. 

Chloride  of  Cobalt. — The  single  salt  (chloride)  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  metallic  cobalt  or  its  oxides  (the  latter  being  the  most 
readily  soluble)  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryness.  The  residuum  is  then  heated  to  redness  in  a  covered  crucible, 
when  a  substance  of  a  bright  blue  colour  is  obtained,  which  is  pure 
chloride  of  cobalt.  When  this  anhydrous  (that  is  without  water) 
chloride  of  cobalt  is  dissolved  in  water  it  forms  a  pink  solution, 
which,  by  careful  evaporation,  will  yield  crystals  of  a  beautiful  red 
colour.  This  is  hydrated  chloride  of  cobalt,  from  which  various  cobalt 
baths  may  be  prepared  according  to  the  directions  given  below. 

BecquereVe  Solutiott, — ^This  is  formed  by  neutralising  a  concentrated 
solution  of  the  chloride  of  cobalt  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  or  caustic 
potash,  and  adding  water  in  the  proportion  of  i  gallon  to  5  ounces 
of  the  salt.  The  bath  is  worked  with  a  very  weak  current,  and  the 
deposit  is  in  coherent  nodules,  or  in  uniform  layers,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  current.  The  deposited  metal  is  brilliantly  white, 
hard,  and  brittle,  and  may  be  obtained  in  cylinders,  bars,  and  medals, 
by  using  proper  moulds  to  receive  it.  Hie  deposited  rods  are  mag- 
netic,* and  possess  polarity.  If  an  anode  of  cobalt  be  used,  the  solu- 
tion is  of  a  pomanent  character.  A  portion  of  the  chlorine  is  disen- 
gaged during  the  electro-deposition,  and  if  iron  be  present  in  th» 
solution,  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  not  deposited  with  the  cobalt. 

Beard9lee*s  Solution. — ^The  following  has  been  recommended  by  Hr. 
G.  W.  Beardslee,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  is  stated  to  yield  a 
good  deposit  of  cobalt,  which  is  '*  very  white,  exceedingly  hard,  and 
tenaciously  adherent.''  Dissolve  pure  cobalt  in  boiling  muriatic  acid, 
and  evaporate  the  solution  thus  obtained  to  dryness.  Next  dissolve 
from  4  to  6  oiuices  of  the  resulting  salt  in  i  gallon  of  distilled 
water,  to  which  add  liquid  ammonia  tuitil  it  turns  red  litmus  paper 
blue.  The  solution,  being  thus  rendered  slightly  alkaline,  is  recidy 
for  use.  Battery  power  of  from  two  to  five  Smee  ceUs  wiU  be  suffi- 
oient  to  do  g^ood  work.    Care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  solution 

*  Faraday  says  that  perfectly  pore  cobalt  is  not  magnetic. 
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to  lose  its  Blightily  alkaline  oonditiony  upon  wUoh  the  whitentas, 
unifonnity  of  deposit,  and  its  adhesion  to  the  work  greatly  depend. 

Boettger't  Solutum. — ^Boettger  states  that  from  the  following  solu- 
tion a  brilliant  deposit  of  metallic  cobalt  was  obtained  by  means  of  a 
current  from  two  Bunsen  cells. 

Chloride  of  cobalt    .  ...  40  parts. 

Sal-ammoniac ^    » 

Liquid  ammonia 20    „ 

Water 100    „ 

By  another  formula  it  is  recommended  to  dissolve  five  ounces  of  dry 
chloride  of  cobalt  in  one  gallon  of  distilled  water,  and  make  the 
solution  slightly  alkaline  by  means  of  liquid  ami^onia.  A  current 
from  three  to  five  Smee  cells  is  employed,  with  an  anode  of  cobalt. 
The  solution  must  be  kept  slightly  alkeJine  by  the  addition  of  liquid 
ammonia  whenever  it  exhibits  an  acid  reaction  upon  litmus  paper. 
Binoe  these  solutions  aro  liable  to  become  acid  in  working,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  keep  a  strip  of  litmus  pax>er  floating  in  the  bath,  so  that  any 
change  of  colour  from  blue  to  red  may  be  noticed  before  the  altered 
condition  of  the  bath  has  time  to  impair  the  colour  and  character  of 
the  deposited  metal;  if  some  such  precaution  be  not  adopted,  the 
deposit  may  assume  a  black  colour  and  necessitate  the  rescouring  of 
the  work. 

Ihuble  SulphaU  of  Cobalt  and  Ammonia. — Cobalt  is  freely  deposited 
from  a  solution  of  the  double  salt,  of  a  fine  white  colour,  provided  that 
an  excess  of  ammonia  be  present  in  the  bath.  From  four  to  six  ounces 
of  the  double  salt  may  be  used  for  each  gallon  of  water  in  makiug  up 
a  bath,  according  to  the  strength  of  current  employed.  The  solution 
of  this  salt  and  that  of  the  double  chloride  more  readily  yield  up 
their  metal  than  the  oorresponding  salts  of  nickel,  therefore  a  propor- 
tionately smaller  quantity  of  the  metallic  salts  are  required  to  make 
up  a  cobalting  bath. 

Blaetro-deposltloa  of  Palladimn. — ^This  metal  may  be  deposited 
more  freely  from  its  solution  than  platinum  ;  it  is  diaaolved  in  aqua 
regia  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  latter  metal,  and  the  dry  salt 
dissolved  in  distilled  water.  The  palladium  is  then  precipitated  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  precipitate  redis- 
solved  by  an  excess  of  the  same  solution.  Since  a  palladium  anode 
becomes  dissolved  in  the  cyanide  bath,  deposits  of  any-required  thick- 
ness may  be  obtained.  This  metal  may  also  be  deposited  from  a 
solution  of  the  ammonio-chloride,  using  a  palladium  anode,  and  a 
current  from  two  or  three  Smee  cdls.  M.  Bertrand  advises  a  neutral 
solution  of  the  double  chloride  of  palladium  and  ammonium  for  the 
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elaotro-depoBitioii  of  this  metal  either  with  or  without  the  use  of  a 
voltaic  battery.  The  deposition  of  palladium  is,  however,  more  inter- 
estiiig  as  a  fact  than  of  any  practical  use. 

D^poflttton  of  Blannitli.— This  metal  may  be  dissolved  in  dilute 
nitric  acid  (2  parts  add  to  i  part  water)  with  moderate  heat,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  and  allowed  to  crystallise.  The  resulting  salt  is 
imown  as  ofiid  nitrate  of  bismuth,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  a  very 
small  quantity  of  distilled  water ;  but  if  the  solution,  even  when  add, 
be  poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  water  it  becomes  decomposed,  and 
forms  a  white,  somewhat  dystaUine  predpitate,  commonly  called 
tttbnitrate  of  bismuthf  b<uie  nitrate,  or  pearl  tohite.  If  stcoDg  nitric  add 
be  poured  upon  powdered  bismuth  the  chemical  action  is  intensely 
violent,  and  sometimes  attended  by  ignition.  Chloride  of  bismuth  is 
formed  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  4  parts  of  hydrochloric  add  and 
I  part  nitric,  by  measure.  The  excess  add  is  afterwards  expelled  by 
evaporation. 

To  deposit  bismuth  upon  articles  of  tin  by  simple  immersion,  Com- 
maille  employs  a  solution  formed  by  dissolving  10  grains  of  nitrate  of 
bismuth  in  a  wineglassful  of  distilled  water,  to  which  two  drops  of 
nitric  add  have  been  added.  After  the  article  is  immersed  the  bismuth 
will  be  deposited  in  very  small  shiny  plates.  The  metal  may  also  be 
deposited  from  this  solution  by  means  of  the  separate  batteiy.  The 
deposited  metal  is  said  to  be  explosive  when  struck  by  a  hard  ^b- 
stance. 

Bismuth  may  be  deposited  from  a  cyanide  solution,  but  since  the 
anode  is  not  fredy  acted  upon  by  the  cyanide  the  solution  sooi^becomes 
exhausted.  H.  A.  Bertrand  states  tiiat  bismuth  may  be  deposited 
upon  copper  or  brass  from  a  solution  consisting  of  30  grammes  of  the 
double  chloride  of  bismuth  and  ammonium,  dissolved  in  a  litre  of 
water,  and  slightiy  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  add.  A  current 
from  a  single  Bunsen  cell  should  be  used. 

D^poflltlon  of  Antimony. — Chloride  of  antimony,  terchloride  of 
antimony,  or,  as  the  andents  termed  it,  butter  of  antimony,  is  thus  pre- 
pared, according  to  the  pharmacopoeias :  I  lb.  of  prepared  sulphuret  of 
antimony  is  dissolved  in  commercial  muriatio  add,  4  pints,  by  the  aid 
of  gentie  heat,  gradually  increased  to  ebullition.  The  liquid  is  filtered 
until  quite  dear,  then  boiled  down  in  another  vessd  to  2  pints ;  it  is 
then  cooled,  and  preserved  in  a  well-stoppered  bottie.  The  solution 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  i  '490.    It  is  highly  caustic. 

Gore  says :  *'  A  similar  solution  may  be  prepared  by  the  battery 
method.  This  consists  in  passing  an  electric  current  from  several  cdls 
through  pure  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  by  means  of  a  large  anode 
of  antimony,  until  a  good  deposit  is  obtained  upon  a  cathode  of  pla- 
tinum of  equal  surface.    This  solution  is  nearly  colourless,  almost  free 
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from  iron,  and  mnch  more  pure  than  the  former.  A  rery  good  solntion 
may  also  be  easily  made  by  saturating  10  ounces,  by  measure,  of 
stxong  hydrochloric  acid,  with  freshly  precipitated  terozide  of  anti- 
mony (n.b.,  not  that  made  by  oxidising  antimony  by  nitric  acid, 
nor  that  which  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  air),  then  add  about 
5  ounces  more  of  the  acid  to  the  dear  portion  and  stir  the  mixture." 
The  fresh  teroxide  may  be  readily  formed  thus :  Dissolve  4  ounces  of 
finely  powdered  tersulphuret  of  antimony  in  i  pint  of  muriatic  acid, 
by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  by  which  a  solution  of  terchloride  of  anti- 
mony is  obtained ;  filter  the  liquid,  and  then  pour  it  into  5  pints  of 
distilled  water.  By-this  dilution  a  greater  part  of  the  terchloride  is 
decomposed,  the  chlorine  tmites  with  the  hydrogpen  of  the  water, 
forming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  being  set 
free,  unites  with  the  antimony,  forming  a  teroxide,  that  is,  an  oxide 
containing  three  equivalents  of  oxygen.  The  teroxide  thus  obtained 
is  separated  by  filtration,  and  washed,  to  free  it  from  acid.  It  is 
then  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which  decom- 
poses  any  terchloride  present,  leaving  the  teroxide  free.  It  is  then 
dried  over  a  water  baUi,  and  preserved  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

'<An  excellent  solution,"  Gore  further  observes,  <'may  also  be 
made  by  dissolving  an  avoirdupois  ounce  of  oxychloride  of  antimony 
in  5  ounces  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*12.  The 
acid  chloride  of  antimony  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  electricity  ;  it 
dissolves  the  anode  freely,  yields  plenty  of  bright  reguline  metal — if 
the  battery  power  is  not  too  strong — ^and  its  depositing  power  does 
not  deteriorate  by  exposure  to  light  or  air.  It  is  decomposed  more  or 
less  readily  by  zinc,  tin,  lead,  iron,  brass,  copper,  and  German  silver, 
each  of  which  coat  themselves,  with  antimony  in  it,  by  simple  immer- 
sion. Articles  immersed  in  it  require  to  be  washed  with  hydrochloric 
acid  before  washing  them  with  water,  otherwise  the  latter  decomposes 
the  adhering  film  of  liquid,  and  covers  the  article  with  a  white  in- 
soluble powder." 

A  depositing  bath  may  also  be  formed  by  mixing  equal  parts,  by 
measure,  of  a  solution  of  commercial  chloride  of  antimony  and  sal- 
ammoniac.  The  solution  thus  formed  is  a  very  good  conductor, 
deposits  freely  a  g^ood  reguline  metal,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  yield 
deposits  upon  the  baser  metals  by  simple  immersion  as  the  former 
solution. 

A  very  good  antimony  bath  may  be  made  by  dissolving  tartar  emetic 
(potassio  tartrate  of  antimony)  in  2  parts  hydrochloric  acid  and  i  part 
water,  by  measure ;  or,  say,  tartar  emetic  8  lbs.,  hydrochloric  acid 
4  lbs.,  and  water  2  lbs.,  a  larger  proportion  of  water  being  added  if 
desired.  "  This  mixture  fonns  an  excdlent  one  for  depositing  anti- 
mony ;  it  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity ;  it  is  not  injured  by  long- 
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contiiiued  workings  or  exposure  to  light  or  the  atmosphere.  (I  have 
deposited  antimony  from  it  oonstantly  during  many  months.)  It  will 
bear  a  yeiy  strong  current  without  the  deposit  being  caused  to  pass 
into  the  stote  of  a  black  powder ;  it  yields  reguline  metal  rapidly,  and 
in  coatings  of  any  desired  thickness.  (I  have  obtained  deposits  from  it 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.)  Deposits  of  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
may  be  obtained  in  about  three  days  and  three  nights ;  articles  which 
are  wet  with  this  solution  may  be  washed  clean  in  water  alone,  with- 
out requiring  to  be  previoudy  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid." — 
Qore. 

BepMiium  hy  Simple  Imtneraion, — ^The  acid  solution  of  chloride  of 
antimony  readily  yields  up  its  metal  to  brass  by  simple  immersion, 
and  by  this  means  brass  articles  are  coloured  of  a  lilac  tint.  A  solution 
is  made  for  this  purpose  by  adding  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  a  small 
quantity  of  chloride  of  antimony,  when  a  dense  white  precipitate  of 
oxychloride  of  antimony  is  formed.  The  mixture  is  boiled  until  this 
is  nearly  redissolved,  when  more  water  is  added,  and  the  boiling 
resumed.  The  liquor  is  then  filtered,  and  the  clear  liquor  heated  to 
boiling  ;  into  this  the  cleaned  brass  articles  are  placed,  when  they  at 
once  recelYe  a  coating  of  antimony  of  a  lilac  colour,  being  kept  in  the 
boiling  solution  until  the  desired  shade  of  colour  is  obtained.  After 
rinsing  in  clean  water,  the  articles  are  dried  in  hot  sawdust,  then 
brushed  clean  and  lacquered. 

Commercial  chloride  of  antimony  (butter  of  antimony)  is  also  used 
for  bronzing  or  browning  gun-barrels,  and  when  used  for  this  pui^se 
it  is  known  as  bronzing  salt.  To  apply  it  for  bronzing  g^un-barrels  the 
chloride  is  mixed  with  oliye-oil,  and  rubbed  upon  the  barrel,  slightly 
heated ;  this  is  afterwards  exposed  to  the  air  until  the  requisite  tone 
is  obtained ;  a  littie  aquafortis  is  rubbed  on  after  the  antimony  to 
hasten  the  operation.  The  browned  barrel  is  then  carefully  cleaned, 
washed  with  water,  dried,  and  finally  burnished  or  lacquered. 

When  a  piece  of  clean  zinc  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  anti- 
mony the  metal  becomes  reduced  to  a  fine  grey  powder,  which  is  em- 
ployed to  give  the  appearance  of  grey  cast-iron  to  plaster  of  Paris  casts. 

3>«poaltloii  of  LmUL — ^This  metal  is  readily  reduced  from  a  solution 
of  its  nitrate  or  acetate — as  exemplified  in  the  production  of  the  well- 
known  Uad-tree ;  it  may  also  be  deposited  upon  zinc  or  tin  from  a 
solution  formed  by  dissolving  litharge  (oxide  of  lead)  in  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash.  Iron  articles  will  become  coated,  by  simple  immersion, 
in  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  (acetate  of  lead).  Becquerel  *  deposited 
lead  upon  a  bright,  cleaned  surface  of  copper,  in  contact  with  a  piece 
of  zinc,  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lead  and  sodium.    This  metal  may 

*  "  The  Chemist,*'  yoL  v.  p.  408. 
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also  be  deposited,  by  means  of  the  battery,  from  dilnte  solutions  of 
acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  or  from  a  solution  formed  by  saturating  a 
boiling  solution  of  canfitio  potash  with  litharge,  employing  a  lead  anode. 
The  deposition  of  this  metal  is  not,  however,  of  any  commercial  im- 
portance. The  electrolysis  of  salts  of  lead  under  certain  conditions 
are,  however,  exceedingly  interesting  in  what  is  termed  meiaUo- 
ehromyy  as  will  be  seen  below. 

llvtallo-cnixoiiMB. — ^A  remarkably  beautiful  effect  of  electro-chemi- 
cal decomposition  is  produced  under  the  following  conditions :  A  con-, 
oentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead)  is  first  made,  and 
after  being  filtered  is  poured  into  a  shallow  porodam  dish.  A  plate 
of  polished  steel  is  now  immersed  in  the  solution,  and  allowed  to  rest 
on  the  bottom  of  the  dish  (see  Fig.  120).    A  small  disc  of  sheet  copper 
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Fig.  Z20. 

is  then  to  be  connected  to  the  wire  proceeding  from  the  zinc  element  of 
a  constant  battery  of  two  or  three  cells,  and  the  wire  connected  to  the 
copper  element  is  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  steel  plate.    If  now 
the  copper  disc  be  brought  as  dose  to  the  steel  plate  as  possible,  with- 
out touching  it,  in  a  few  moments  a  series  of  beautiful  prismatic 
colorations  will  appear  upon  the  steel  surface,  when  the  plate  should 
be  removed,  and  rinsed  in  clean  water.    These  colorations  are  films 
of  lead  in  the  state  of  peroxide,  and  the  varied  hues  are  due  to  the 
difference  in  thickness  of  the  precipitated  peroxide  of  lead,  the  light 
being   reflected  through  them  from  the  polished  metallic  surface 
beneath.    By  reflected  light,  every  prismatic  colour  is  visible,  and  by 
transmitted  light  a  series  of  prismatic  colours  complementary  to  the 
first  series  will  appear,  occupying  tiie  place  of  the  former  series. 
The  colours  are  seen  to  the  greatest  perfection  by  placing  the  plate 
before  a  window  with  its  back  to  the  light,  and  holding  a  piece  of 
white  paper  at  such  an  angle  as  to  be  reflected  upon  its  surface.    The 
colorations  are  not  of  a  fugitive  character,  but  will  bear  a  consider- 
able amount  of  friction  without  being  removed.    In  proof  of  the  lead 
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oxide  heang  deposited  in  films  or  layers,  if  the  deposit  be  allowed  to 
proceed  a  few  seoonds  beyond  the  time  when  its  greatest  beauties  are 
exhibited,  the  coloration  will  be  less  marked,  and  become  more  or 
lees  red,  green,  or  brown.  If  well  rubbed  when  dry  with  the  finger 
or  fleshy  part  of  the  hand  a  rich  blue-coloured  film  will  be  laid  bare, 
by  the  removal  of  the  delicate  film  above  it. 

The  discovery  of  this  interesting  eleotrolytio  phenomenon  is  due  to 
Nobili,  who  in  the  year  1826  disooyered  that  when  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead  was  electrolysed  by  means  of  a  current  from  four  to  six  Grove 
cells,  a  large  platinum  anode  and  a  platinum  wire  cathode  being 
employed,  prismatic  colours  were  produced  upon  the  anode  surface ; 
and  when  the  platinum  anode  was  placed  horizontally  in  the  acetate 
solution  and  the  negative  wire  held  vertically  above  it,  a  series  of 
rings  in  chromatic  order  were  produced.  These  effects  subsequently 
took  the  name  of  ''Nobili's  rings,"  and  the  interesting  discovery 
induced  Becquerel,  Gkissiot,  and  others  to  experiment  in  the  same 
direction  by  varying  the  strength  of  the  cuirent  and  employing  other 
solutions  than  the  acetate  of  lead. 

BeequereVs  Soluticn, — ^The  following  formula  was  suggested  by 
Becquerel :  *  Dissolve  200  grammes  of  caustic  potash  in  2  quarts  of 
distilled  water,  add  150  grammes  of  litharge,  boil  the  mixture  for  half 
an  hour,  and  allow  to  settle.  Then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and 
dilute  it  with  its  own  bulk  of  water. 

The  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Gktssiot  to  obtain  the  metallo'ehromes 
is  to  place  over  the  steel  plate  a  piece  of  card,  cut  into  some  regular 
device,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  over  this  a  rim  of  wood,  the 
copper  disc  beiug  placed  above  this.  We  have  found  that  very  beau- 
tiful effects  are  obtained  when  a  piece  of  fine  copper  wire  is  turned  up 
in  the  form  of  a  ring,  star,  cross,  or  other  pattern,  and  connected  to 
the  positive  electrode  as  before  ;  indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  simplest  and 
readiest  methods  of  obtaining  the  colorations  upon  the  polished 
metal.  A  few  examples  of  metallo-chromes  obtained  in  this  way  are 
shown  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  work.  Metallo-chromy,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  extensively  employed  in  Nuremberg  to  ornament  metallic 
toys,  the  solution  used  being  that  suggested  by  Becquerel,  namely,  a 
solution  of  the  oxide  of  lead  in  caustic  soda  or  potash.  Metallo- 
chromy  has  also  been  adopted  in  France  for  colouring  bells,  and  in 
Switzerland  for  colouring  the  hands  and  dials  of  watches.  In  using 
the  lead  solutions  to  produce  metallo-chromes  it  must  be  remembered 
that  metallic  lead  becomes  deposited  upon  the  cathode,  consequently 
the  solutions  in  time  become  exhausted,  and  must  therefore  be  renewed 
by  the  addition  of  the  lead  salt. 

*  "  The  Chemist,"  vol.  iv.  p.  457. 
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Metallo'ehromet  on  KicJceUplated  Surfaeet. — It  will  be  obviouB  that  if 
metaUo-clironiy  were  only  applicable  to  platintuu  or  steel  enrfaoes — 
which  has  generally  been  the  case  heretofore — ^that  the  usefulness  of 
the  process  as  a  means  of  ornamentation  for  industrial  purposes  would 
be  greatly  restricted.  While  the  production  of  these  colorations  upon 
platinum  foil  would  only  be  effected  for  experimental  purposes,  the 
application  of  the  process  to  steel  surfaces  would  necessarily  be  of  a 
limited  character,  owing  to  the  unsuitableness  of  this  metal  m  com- 
pared with  brass,  Gterman  silver,  and  copper,  for  the  manufacture  of 
many  articles  of  utility  or  ornament.  With  a  view  to  extend  the 
usefulness  of  these  very  beautiful  colorations,  and  thus,  to  a  certain 
extent,  open  up  a  new  field  for  their  application,  the  author  some 
time  since  turned  his  attention  to  polished  nickel-plated  surfaces,  as 
being,  of  all  others,  the  most  suitable,  from  their  extreme  brilliancy, 
to  exhibit  the  rainbow  tints  of  metallo-chromy.  His  first  experiments 
were  upon  highly -polished  surfaces  of  nickel-plated  brass,  end  the 
results  obtained  were  exceedingly  satisfactory.  The  experiments  were 
subsequently  pursued  under  varied  conditions  of  working,  until  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  procedure  was  arrived  at.  A  few  of  these 
results,  obtained  upon  nickel-plated  brass,  are  illustrated  in  the 
frontispiece  to  the  present  work.  Believing  that  metallo-chromy  may 
advantag^usly  be  applied  to  many  useful  purposes  in  the  metal  arts 
when  applied  to  nickel-plated  articles,  the  author  deemed  it  advisable 
to  patent  the  improvement. 

Dfpedtloa  of  Alnminmn  or  AluinlTilnin, — ^This  remarkable 
metal,  which  in  an  oxidised  state  (alumina)  occurs  most  abundantly  in 
nature  as  a  constituent  of  all  clays  in  combination  with  silica,  was 
first  obtained  in  the  metallic  state  by  Wohler  in  the  following  way : 
Chloride  of  aluminium  and  pure  potassium  are  heated  in  a  small 
platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  being  suffi- 
cient, for  when  the  substances  begin  to  react  upon  each  other  the 
temperature  suddenly  rises  to  redness.  When  the  crucible  is  cold,  its 
contents  are  well  washed  with  cold  water,  by  which  a  finely  divided 
grey  substance  with  a  metallic  lustre  is  obtained,  which  is  pure 
aluminium.  About  the  year  1854,  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  of  Paris, 
devoted  his  attention  to  this  subject,  substituting  chloride  of  sodium 
for  potassium,  and  heating  the  chloride  of  aluminium  with  this  salt  in 
a  porcelain  crucible  to  bright  redness,*  by  which  the  excess  of  chloride 
of  aluminium  was  disengag^,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  resulting 
saline  mass  larger  or  smaller  globules  of  perfectly  pure  aluminium  were 
found.    In  reference  to  the  characteristics  of  this  metal,  Deville  says : 

♦  ••The  Chemist"  Edited  by  John  and  Charles  Watt.  Vol.  i.,  new  series, 
1834. 
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— '*  It  is  completelj  imalterable,  either  in  dry  or  humid  air ;  it  does 
not  tamiBh ;  and  remains  brilliant  where  freshly-cut  zinc  or  tin  lose 
their  polish.  Sulphuretted  hydrog^en  has  no  action  upon  it ;  neither 
oold  nor  boiling  water  will  tarnish  it ;  nitric  acid,  whether  weak  or 
concentrated,  or  sulphuric  acid  employed  cold,  will  take  no  effect 
upon  it.  Its  real  solvent  is  hydrochloric  acid.  ...  It  will  be  easHy 
imderstood  that  a  metal  as  white  [?]  and  as  unalterable  as  silver,  which 
does  not  tarnish  in  the  air,  which  is  fusible,  malleable,  ductile,  and  yet 
tough,  and  which  has  the  singular  property  of  being  lighter  than 
glass,  would  be  most  useful  if  it  could  be  obtained.  If  we  consider, 
besides,  that  this  metal  exists  in  considerable  proportions  in  nature, 
that  its  ore  is  argil  [clay],  we  may  well  desire  that  it  should  become 
of  general  use.  I  have  much  hope  that  it  may  be  so,  for  chloride  of 
aluminium  is  decomposed  with  remarkable  facility  by  common  metals 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  a  reaction  of  this  nature,  which  I  am 
now  endeavouring  to  realise  on  a  larger  scale  than  a  mere  laboratory 
experiment,  will  decide  this  question  in  a  practical  point  of  view." 

Not  long  after  the  above  announcement  was  made,  Sainte-Glaire 
Deville,  supported  in  the  practical  development  of  his  ingenious  pro- 
cess  by  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French,  succeeded  in  producing  alu- 
minium  in  abundance,  and  bars  of  this  useful  metal  entered  the  market 
as  a  commercial  product  to  the  great  surprise  and  delight,  not  only 
of  scientists,  but  of  those  workers  in  metals  who  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  a  metal  possessing  such  remarkable  character- 
istics as  aluminium.  We  all  know  now  what  an  important  position  it 
has  taken  in  the  arts ;  but  its  usefulness  may  yet  receive  furUier 
development,  it  is  hoped,  by  some  successful  process  of  electro-depo- 
sition. That  point,  however,  has  not  yet  been  fuUy  reached,  although 
the  metal  has  been  deposited  with  sufficient  success  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  still  more  satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained  by  a  further 
investigation  of  the  subject. 

Speaking  upon  the  separation  of  aluminium  by  electrolysis,  Deville 
observes:* — '*  It  appeared  to  me  impossible  to  obtain  aluminium  by 
the  battery  in  aqueous  liquids.  I  should  believe  this  to  be  hn  impos- 
sibility if  the  brilliant  experiments  of  M.  Bunsen  on  the  production 
of  barium  did  not  shake  my  conviction.  Still,  I  must  say  that  all 
processes  of  this  description  which  have  recently  been  published  for 
the  preparation  of  aluminium  have  failed  to  give  me  good  results.  It 
is  of  the  double  chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  that  this  decomposition  is  effected.  The  bath  is 
composed  of  2  parts  by  weight  of  chloride  of  aluminium,  with  the 
addition  of  i  part  of  dry  and  pulverised  common  salt.    The  whole  is 

*  "  The  Chemist,"  new  series',  vol.  ii.  p.  12,  1855. 
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mixed  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  heated  to  about  392°  Fahr.  The  com- 
bination is  effectend  with  disengag'ement  of  heat,  and  a  liquid  ia 
obtained  which  is  veiy  fluid  at  392°  Fahr.,  and  fixes  at  that  tempera- 
ture. It  ia  introduced  into  a  vessel  of  glazed  porcelain,  which  is  to  bo 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  392^  Fahr.  The  cathode  is  a  plate  of 
platinum,  on  which  the  aluminium  (mixed  with  common  salt)  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  a  greyish  crust.  The  anode  is  formed  of  a 
cylinder  of  charcoal,  placed  in  a  perfectly  dry  porous  vessel,  contain- 
ing melted  chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium.  The  densest  charcoal 
rapidly  disintegrates  in  the  bath  and  becomes  pulverulent ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  a  porous  vessel.  The  chlorine  is  thus  removed,  with  a 
little  chloride  of  aluminium,  proceeding  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
double  salt.  This  chloride  would  volatilise  and  be  entirely  lost,  if 
some  common  salt  were  not  in  the  porous  vessel.  The  double  chloride 
becomes  fixed,  and  the  vapours  cease.  A  smaU  number  of  voltaic 
elements  (two  are  all  that  are  absolutely  necessary)  will  suffice  for  tho 
decomposition  of  the  double  chloride,  which  presents  but  little  resist- 
ance to  the  electricity.  The  platinum  plate  is  removed  when  it  is 
sufficiently  charged  with  the  metallic  deposit.  It  is  suffered  to  cool, 
the  saline  mass  is  rapidly  broken  off,  and  the  plate  replaced." 

Bunsen  electrolysed  the  fused  chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium  in 
a  deep  covered  porcelain  crucible,  divided  by  a  partition  of  porous 
I>orcelain,  which  extended  half-way  down  the  vessel.  Carbon  elec- 
trodes were  used,  and  these  were  introduced  through  openings  in  the 
cover.  He  used  a  current  from  ten  cells  of  his  zinc  and  carbon  battery. 
The  salt  fused  at  662^  Fahr.  (the  boiUng  point  of  mercury),  and 
readily  yielded  the  metal.  The  temperature  of  the  liquid  should  then 
be  raised  to  nearly  the  melting  point  of  silver,  when  the  particles 
of  the  liberated  aluminium  fuse,  uniting  together  into  globules, 
which,  being  heavier  than  the  fused  salt,  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible. 

CorbeUi  has  deposited  aluminium  by  electrolysing  a  mixed  solution 
of  rock  alum  (sulphate  of  alumina)  and  chloride  of  sodium  or  calcium 
with  an  anode  of  iron  wire,  coated  with  an  insulating  material,  and 
dipping  into  mercury  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  solution ;  a  zino 
cathode  is  immersed  in  the  solution.  Aluminium  deposits  upon  the 
zinc,  and  the  chlorine  set  free  at  the  anode  unites  with  the  mercury, 
forming  chloride  of  mercury  (calomel). 

Thomas  and  TiUey^s  Froeess^  for  which  a  patent  was  obtained  in 
1854,  consists  in  forming  a  solution  composed  of  freshly  precipitated 
alumina  dissolved  in  a  boiling  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  By 
another  process,  patented  in  1855,  calcined  alum  is  dissolved  in  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Several  other  solutions  are  included 
in  the  same  specification,  and  the  invention  includes  the  deposition  of 
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alloys  of  aluminiiun  wiUi  sil\rer,  silyer  and  copper  with  tm,  ailyer  ani 
tin,  &o. 

Jeancon'a  Proeest  (American)  oonsists  ia  depositmg  aluminium  from 
a  solntlon  of  a  double  salt  of  aluminium  and  potassium,  of  the  specific 
graTity-  I'i6i,  employing  a  current  from  three  Bunsen  ceUs,  the  bath 
being  worked  at  140®  Fahr. 

M.  Bertrand  states  that  he  has  deposited  aluminium  upon  a  plate  of 
copper  in  a  solution  of  the  double  chloride  of  aluminium  and  ammo- 
nium by  using  a  strong  current,  the  deposit  being  susceptible  of  a 
brilliant  polish. 

Ooze^a  Proeest. — "ilLr.  Gk)ze  obtained  a  deposit  of  aluminium  by  the 
single  cell  method  from  a  dilute  solution  of  the  chloride.  The  liquid 
was  placed  in  a  jar,  in  which  was  immersed  a  porous  cell  containing 
dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  an  amalgamated  zinc  plate  was  immersed  in 
the  acid  solution,  and  a  plate  of  copper  in  the  chloride  solution,  the 
two  metals  being  connected  by  a  copper  conducting  wire.  At  the  end 
of  some  hours  the  copper  plate  became  coated  with  a  lead-coloured 
deposit  of  aluminium,  which,  when  burnished,  presented  the  same 
degree  of  whiteness  as  platinum,  and  did  not  appear  to  tarnish  readily 
when  immersed  in  cold  water,  or  in  the  atmosphere,  but  was  acted 
upon  by  dilute  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 

Bfpoaltlon  of  Cadmimn. — ^This  metal  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute 
nitric,  sulphuric,   and   hydrochloric  acids,  with  disengagement  of 
hydrogen,  and  the  respective  salts  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline 
form  by  concentrating  the  acid  solutions  by  evaporation.*  The  kydrated 
oxide,  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  is  produced  when  a 
solution  of  the  alkalies,  soda,  potassa,  &c.,  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a 
salt  of  cadmium.    The  hydrate  is  white,  but  becomes  brown  from  loss 
of  water  when  dried  by  heat.     Bespecting  the  electro-deposition  of 
cadmium,  Smee  states  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  firm,  coherent 
deposits  from  solutions  of  the  chloride  or  sulphate,  but  that  it  may  be 
easily  deposited  in  a  reguline  and  flexible  condition  from  a  solution  of 
the  ammonio-sulphate,  prepared  by  adding  sufficient  liquid  A^iwrnrmin. 
to  sulphate  of  cadmium  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  at  first  formed. 
Napier  recommends  the  following :  ''A  solution  of  cadmium  is  easUy 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  weak  nitric  add,  and  precipitating 
it  with  carbonate  of  soda,  washing  the  precipitate,  and  then  dissolving 
it  in  cyanide  of  potassium.     A  battery  power  of  three  or  four  pairs  is 
required,  and  the  solution  should  be  heated  to  at  least  100^  Falur.  The 
metal  is  white,  and  resembles  tin  ;  it  is  very  soft,  and  does  not  present 
many  advantages  to  the  electro- metallurgist." 

Russell  and  Woolriek's  Process, — ^TMs  process,  for  which  a  patent 
was  obtained  in  1849,  is  thus  briefly  described :  '*  Take  cadmium,  and 
dissolve  it  in  nitric  acid  diluted  witii  five  or  six  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
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at  a  temperature  of  about  80°  or  loo**  Fahr.,  adding^  the  dilate  acid  by 
degrees  until  the  metal  is  all  dissolved  ;  to  this  solution  of  cadmium 
one  of  carbonate  of  sodium  (made  bj  dissolving  i  lb.  of  crystals  of 
washing  soda  in  i  gallon  of  water)  is  added  until  the  cadmium  is  all 
precipitated;  the  precipitate  thus  obtained  is  washed  four  or  five 
times  with  tepid  water.  Next  add  as  much  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  as  will  dissolve  the  precipitate,  after  which  one^tenth  more 
of  the  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  is  added  to  form  free  cyanide. 
The  strength  of  this  mixture  may  vary ;  but  the  patentees  prefer  a 
solution  containing  six  troy  ounces  of  metal  to  the  gallon.  The  liquid 
is  worked  at  about  100°  Fahr.,  with  a  plate  of  cadmium  as  an  anode." 

For  depositing  cadmium  M.  A.  Bertrand  recommends  a  solution  of 
the  bromide  of  cadmium,  containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  cadmium.  He  states  that  the  deposit  obtained  is 
white,  adheres  firmly,  is  very  coherent,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
fine  polish. 

Sfpoflitlon  of  OliyoiBiiim. — ^In  his  investigation  concerning  the 
eleotrolysis  of  metallic  salts  Bunsen  determined  ilie  causes  which 
most  influence  the  separation  of  the  metal ;  these  causes  are  two  in 
number,  the  principal  of  which  is  owing  to  the  density  of  the  current, 
and  the  other  to  the  greater  or  less  concentration  of  the  electrolyte. 
By  density  he  means  the  concentration  to  a  single  point  of  '*  the  elec- 
trical undulations,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  concentration  of 
luminous  or  calorific  rays  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  mirror.  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  a  charcoal  crucible  in  communication  with  the 
positive  pole  of  the  battery,  and  place  in  it  a  small  capsule  of  glazed 
porcelain,  containing  the  liquid  to  be  decomposed ;  the  space  between 
the  crucible  and  the  capsule  is  filled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
liquid  of  the  small  capsule  is  put  in  communication  with  the  battery 
by  means  of  a  thin  sheet  or  wire  of  platinum.*  The  current  is  then 
established  between  a  large  surface,  the  charcoal  crucible,  and  a  fine 
platinum  wire,  in  which  it  is  concentrated  ;  the  effects  are  added  in 
this  direction,  and  the  fluid  becomes  capable  of  overcoming  affinities 
which  have  hitherto  resisted  powerful  batteries."  The  apparatus  just 
described  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  which  is  kept  warm  in  a 
sand  bath. 

By  the  above  arrangement  Bunsen  succeeded  in  separating  chro- 
mium with  perfect  facility  from  a  concentrated  solution  of  its  chloride ; 
the  deposited  metal,  which  was  chemically  pure,  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  iron,  but  was  less  alterable  in  moist  air.    It  resisted 

*  For  this  purpose  the  platinnm  wire  must  be  exactly  In  the  centre  of  the 
crncible;  if  not,  by  virtue  of  its  tendency  to  take  the  shortest  road,  the 
Goiient  is  established  in  preference  between  the  nearest  points. 
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the  action  of  even  boiling  nitric  acid,  bnt  was  acted  upon  by  hjdzo- 
chloric  acid  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Bunsen  found  that  when  the 
current  was  diminished,  the  metal  ceased  to  be  deposited  in  the 
metanio  state,  but  appeared  as  a  black  powder  consisting  of  protoxide 
and  seequioxide  of  chromium.* 

S^poattlon  off  Manganlnm,  oar  Miwgan— o. — ^The  same  eminent 
chemist  succeeded  in  obtaining  metallic  manganese  by  the  method 
aboTC  described  from  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of 
manganese.  The  metal  was  separated  with  the  greatest  facility  with 
a  powerful  ouirent,  but  when  the  current  was  weakened  black  oxide 
of  manganese  was  obtained. 

Dopedtlon  off  asasneoliiiii. — Bunsen  electrolysed  fused  chloride  of 
magnesium  at  a  red  heat  by  the  same  method  as  that  adopted  for 
the  separation  of  aluminium.  Manganese,  being  a  Tery  light  metal, 
is  liable  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  fused  mixture  and  ignite  in  the 
air;  to  prevent  this,  as  far  as  possible,  the  carbon  cathode  was 
notiphed,  so  that  the  metal  could  collect  in  the  notches.  M.  Bertrand 
says  that  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  double  chloride  of  magne- 
sium and  ammonium,  a  strong  current  will  deposit  magnesium  upon 
a  sheet  of  copper  in  a  few  minutee,  the  deposit  being  homogeneous, 
strongly  adherent,  and  easily  polished. 

Depasitum  of  Siliean. — ^Mr.  Gk)ze  reduced  the  metal  silieium  from 
a  solution  of  monosilioate  of  potash,  prepared  by  fusing  one  part  of 
sQica  with  ij  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the  same  voltaic  arrange- 
ment being  adopted,  except  that  a  small  pair  of  Smee  batteries  were 
interposed  in  the  circuit.  With  a  very  slow  and  feeble  action  of  the 
current,  the  colour  of  the  deposit  was  much  whiter  than  aluminium, 
closely  approximating  that  of  silver. 

We  have  given  the  foregoing  details  concerning  the  deposition  of 
some  of  the  less  tractable  metals,  more  with  a  view  to  show  what 
ingenious  methods  have  been  devised  for  their  extraction,  or  separa- 
tion, than  as  presenting  any  absolute  practical  advantage.  As  inter- 
esting electrolytic  facts  they  are  valuable  to  the  student,  while  to  the 
more  practical  ox>erator  who  may  devote  a  portion  of  his  spare  time  to 
electrolytic  experiments,  Chevalier  Bunsen's  methods  of  conducting 
the  electrolysis  of  salts  which  do  not  readily  yield  up  their  metal  from 
aqueous  solrtions  wiU  prove  not  only  interesting  but  highly  instruc- 
tive. It  will  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  object  of  this  work,  how- 
ever, to  enter  further  into  the  deposition  of  metals  which  have  no 
practical  significance  in  the  arts. 

*  **  The  Chemisty"  new  series,  vol.  i.  p.  685. 
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ELECTEO-DEPOSinON  OP  ALLOYS. 

Electro-deposition  of  Bran  and  Bronze. — ^Braasing  Solations. — ^Brunei,  Biaeon, 
and  Go.'fl  Prooeaae^ — De  Salzede's  Proceaaee. — ^Newton's  Prooeoaofl. — 
Boaaell  and  Woolrich'a  Proceas. — ^Wood'a  Prooeaa. — Morria  and  Johnaon'a 
Proceaa.— Dr.  Heeren'a  Proceaa. — Boaelenr'a  Proceaaea.— Walenn'a  Pro- 
ceaeeB. — ^Baoco'a  Solution. — ^Winckler'a  Solation. — ^American  FomraUB 
for  Braasing  Solationa. — ^Thick  Braaa  Depodta. — ^Braaa  Solution  pre- 
pared by  Batteiy  Proceaa. 

Hteetro-d^poaltloii  of  8nu»  and  Bvoium. — ^The  deposition  of  two 
metals  in  combination  by  eleotzo-ohemical  means,  although  perfectly 
practical,  is  far  more  difficult  to  aooomplish  aatislactorily  than  to 
deposit  a  single  metal.  For  example,  the  two  metals  zinc  and  oopper 
ore  so  widely  different  inall  their  characteristics — ^in  their  melting  point, 
ductility,  eleotrio  relation,  and  conductivity — ^that  when  in  a  state  of 
solution  great  care  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  bring  them  together 
in  the  uniform  condition  of  what  is  termed  an  allojf.  Even  when  these 
two  metals  are  alloyed  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  fusion,  great  care  must 
be  exercised,  or  the  zinc,  being  a  volatilisable  metal,  will  pass  away 
into  the  air  instead  of  uniting  with  the  copper  to  form  bratt.  The 
oopper,  melting  |at  a  far  higher  temperature  than  zinc,  ia  fused  or 
melted  first,  and  the  zinc  gradually  added,  until  the  desired  object  is 
obtained — ^a  bright  yellow  alloy,  the  tone  or  colour  of  which  may  be 
varied  according  to  the  proportion  of  either  metal. 

In  depositing  brass  from  its  solution,  the  nature  and  strength  of  the 
electric  cuxxent  are  of  tiie  g^reatest  importance,  for  if  the  electro- 
motive force  be  too  weak  oopper  only  will  be  deposited,  and  if  too 
strong  zinc  alone  vnll  be  precipitated  upon  the  receiving  metal. 
Ag^ain,  if  too  gfreat  a  surface  of  anode  be  exposed  in  the  bath  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  article  to  be  coated  zinc  alone  will  deposit,  the 
reverse  being  the  case,  that  is  copper  alone,  if  the  surfaoe  of  anode  is 
too  small.  A  medium  between  these  conditions  is  absolutely  necessary 
(all  other  things  being  equal)  to  ensure  a  coating  of  braes  of  good 
colour  upon  any  given  article.  To  make  this  more  clear  to  the  less 
experienced,  we  may  state,  for  instance,  that  a  battery  composed  of  the 
two  elements,  zinc  and  oopper,  as  theWollaston  and  Daniell  batteries, 
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are  far  lees  inietise,  that  is  to  say,  they  possess  feebler  electromotlvo 
foToe,  than  Bimsen's  battery,  -with  carbon  and  zinc  elements.  The 
latter  battery,  therefore,  is  more  suited  to  the  electro-deposition  of 
brass,  and  is  indeed  preferable  to  any  other.  The  quality  of  the 
deposit  is  also  much  influenced  by  the  temperature  of  the  solution 
and  the  materials  with  which  it  is  prepared,  some  formulas  yielding 
solutions  which  are  better  conductors  than  others,  and  consequently 
offer  less  resuBtance  to  the  current. 

In  making  up  solutions  for  the  deposition  of  alloys,  as  brass,  bronze, 
and  German  silver,  for  example,  the  author  prefers  to  prepare  them 
in  what  may  be  termed  the  direct  way  ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  form- 
ing the  depositing  solution  from  a  mixture  of  the  metallic  salts  and 
their  solvents,  according  to  the  usual  method  of  preparing  such 
solutions,  he  first  dissolves  the  metallic  alloy  in  its  acid  solvent — 
nitric  or  nitro-hydxochloric  acid  {flqua  reffia) — and  from  the  acid 
solution  thus  obtained  he  forms  the  depositing  bath  by  either  of  the 
methods  given  below.  It  may  be  well  to  remark,  however,  that  in 
making  up  a  brass  bath  upon  this  system,  metal  of  the  very  best 
quality  should  be  employed,  and  the  solution  should  be  formed  from 
the  identical  sample  of  brass  which  is  to  be  used  as  an  anode  in  the 
depositing  tank.  The  proportions  given  are  for  one  g^on  of  solution, 
but  it  will  be  readily  understood  that,  adopting  the  same  prox)ortions 
of  the  materials,  a  bath  of  any  desired  quantity  can  be  prepared. 
Bolutloiui.— iV^o.  J.<-Take  of 


Good  sheet  brass .1  ounce. 

Kitric  acid  (by  measure)  about                         .4  ounces. 
Water a    „ 

Out  up  the  sheet  brass  into  strips,  and  put  them  carefully  into  a  glass 
flask,  then  pour  in  the  water  and  acid.  To  accelerate  the  chemical 
action  the  flask  should  be  gently  heated  over  a  sand  bath,  and  the 
fumes  must  be  allowed  to  escape  through  the  flue  of  the  chimney. 
When  the  red  fumes,  liberated  during  the  decomposition,  cease  to  be 
visible  in  the  bulb  of  the  flask  the  chemical  action  is  at  an  end,  pro- 
vided a  portion  of  undissolved  brass  remains  in  the  flask.  If  such  be 
not  the  case  a  few  fragments  of  the  metal  should  be  put  into  the  flask 
and  the  heat  continued,  when,  if  red  fumes  are  again  given  off,  the 
heat  should  be  kept  up  until  the  fumes  disappear  while  a  portion  of 
undissolved  metal  still  remains  in  the  flask.  The  reasons  for  giving 
these  precautionary  details  are — i,  that  it  is  important  there  should 
be  as  little  excess  of  acid  as  possible  in  the  solution ;  and  2,  that  the 
strength  of  commercial  nitric  acid  is  very  variable,  and  therefore 
chemically  minute  proportions  cannot  advantageously  be  given.  We 
may  say,  moreover,  that  the  exact  quantity  of  brass  per  gallon  of  solu- 
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tion  18  of  no  ooiueqiience ;  if  the  proportion  nearly  approaches  that 
given  in  the  formula,  it  will  be  quite  near  enough  for  ail  practical 
porpofles.  While  touching  upon  this  subject  we  may  also  state  that 
the  actiye  quality  of  commercial  cyanide  of  potassium  also  -varies 
greatly ;  consequently  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  either  more  or  less 
than  the  quantity  specified  below,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
aztiole  that  may  fall  into  ihe  hands  of  the  user.  Upon  this  subject  we 
shall,  howevcTy  say  more  hereafter. 

The  add  solution  of  brass  must  next  be  poured  into  a  vessel  of 
sufficient  capacity,  and  diluted  with  about  three  or  four  times  its  bulk 
of  water,  llien  add  liquid  ammonia  (specific  gravity  *88o°),  gradually 
to  the  green  solution  of  the  metals,  stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  when  a 
pale  gpreen  precipitate  will  be  formed,  which  will  afterwards  become 
dissolved  by  adding  an  excess  of  ammonia,  forming  a  beautiful  deep 
blue  solution.  This  solution  should  become  perfectly  clear  when  the 
necessary  quantity  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  but  if  such  be  not 
the  case,  a  little  more  must  be  added,  with  brisk  stirring,  until  the 
precipitate  is  quite  dissolved  and  a  clear  solution  obtained.  .  The  exact 
quantity  of  ammonia  required  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  free 
acid  remaining  in  the  metallic  solution  first  prepared.  A  moderately 
strong  solution  of  cyanide  must  now  be  added  to  the  blue  solution, 
with  constant  stirring,  untQ  ^e  blue  colour  entirely  disappears.  When 
sufficient  cyanide  has  been  added  to  destroy  the  Hue  colour,  the 
solution  will  acquire  a  pinldah  tinge,  and  on  the  application  of  a 
little  more  cyanide  solution  this  will  in  its  turn  disappear,  and  the 
liquid  will  assume  a  yellowish  tint,  when  a  moderate  excess  of  the 
cyanide  mu^t  be  g^ven  as  *<  free  cyanide,"  and  the  solution  then  made 
up  to  the  full  quantity  (one  gallon)  by  the  addition  of  water.  The 
solution  should  then  be  set  aside  to  rest  for  a  few  hours,  when  the 
clear  liquor  may  be  poured  into  the  depositing  vessel.  The  last  portion 
of  the  liquor  ^ould  be  passed  through  a  filter,  to  separate  any  im- 
purities (chiefly  derived  from  the  cyanide)  which  may  be  present.  If 
convenient,  the  entire  bulk  of  the  solution  may  be  filtered,  which  is  in 
all  cases  preferable.  A  brassing  bath  always  works  most  satisfactorily 
if  not  used  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  after  being  prepared, 
although  it  may,  if  required,  be  used  directly  after  being  filtered. 
If  to  be  used  hot,  the  solution  may  be  further  diluted. 

Solution  II, — ^One  ounce  of  brass  being  dissolved  as  before,  the 
solution  is  to  be  diluted  with  about  three  pints  of  cold  water ;  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potash  (about  half-a-pound  to  a  quart  of  water) 
is  to  be  gradually  added,  with  frequent  stirring,  until  no  further  pre- 
cipitation takes  place.  The  precipitate  formed  should  next  be  put 
into  a  filter  of  unbleached  calico  stretched  over  a  wooden  fraxne,  and 
when  the  liquor  has  ceased  to  drain  £n»n  it,  hot  water  should  be 
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poured  on  to  the  mass,  which  must  be  stirred  with  a  wooden  spoon,  or 
flat  strip  of  wood,  so  as  to  assist  the  woihing  of  the  precipitate  with 
the  water.  When  the  precipitate  is  thoroughlj  drained,  it  is  to  be 
transferred  to  a  oonyenient  vessel,  and  redissolved  by  liquid  ammonia, 
which  is  to  be  added  gradually,  and  constantly  stirred  in  untQ  the 
whole  is  dissolyed,  and  a  dark  blue  solution  formed.  After  reposing 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  dear  liquor  may  be  poured  off,  and  shoidd  any 
undissolved  green  precipitate  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
ammonia  must  be  added  to  this  until  dissolved,  when  the  resulting 
blue  liquor  is  to  be  added  to  the  bulk.  A  strong  solution  of  cyanide 
is  now  to  be  added  to  the  blue  liquor,  until  its  characteristio  colour 
has  entirely  disappeared,  after  which  a  moderate  excess  of  the  cyanide 
solution  is  to  be  added,  and  the  solution  then  made  up  to  i  gallon 
(according  to  the  proportion  of  metal  dissolved]  with  cold  water.  The 
repose  or  filtration  as  before  should  be  again  resorted  to. 
Solution  III,— 

Acetate  of  copper 5   ounces. 

Sulphate  of  zinc zo       ,, 

Caustic  potash 4^  lbs. 

Liquid  ammonia x    quart 

Cyanide  of  potassium 8   ounces. 

The  acetate  of  copper  should  be  first  powdered,  and  then  dissolved  in 
about  2  quarts  of  water.  To  this  add  one-half  of  the  ammonia 
(i  pint).  Now  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  i  gallon  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  180°  Fahr. ;  to  this  add  the  remaining  pint  of  the 
ammonia,  constantly  stirring  while  the  liquid  is  being  added.  The 
potash  is  next  to  be  dissolved  in  i  gallon  of  water,  and  the  cyanide  in 
I  gallon  of  hot  water,  after  which  the  several  solutions  are  to  be  mixed 
as  follows :  The  solutions  of  copper  and  zinc  are  to  be  first  mixed,  the 
solution  of  potash  then  added,  and  lastly  the  cyanide.  The  whole 
must  now  be  well  stirred,  and  then  allowed  to  repose  for  a  short  time, 
when  the  agitation  may  be  resumed  and  repeated  at  intervals  during 
a  oouple  of  hours  or  so.  Water,  to  make  up  8  gallons  in  all,  is  now 
to  be  added,  and  the  solution  then  allowed  to  rest  for  a  few  hours, 
when  the  dear  liquor  is  to  be  decanted  into  the  bath.  This  solution 
should  be  worked  with  a  strong  current,  with  additions  of  liquid  am- 
monia and  cyanide  from  time  to  time  when  the  anode  becomes  foul.  It 
is  important  in  working  this,  as  in  all  other  brassing  solutions,  that  the 
anode  should  be  kept  dean,  a  condition  which  is  not  possible  with  these 
solutions  unless  there  be  an  excess  of  the  solvents,  cyanide  and  ammonia. 
Bnmaly  Biaaon,  4b  Oo.'a  Pauus— ■■ — i.  The  brassing  solution  is 
formed  from  the  following  ingredients,  which  should  each  be  dissolved 
in  separate  vessds : — 

BB 
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Caibonate  of  poUsBA  (salt  of  tartar)  .  lo   ponnds. 

Cjanide  of  potaBsiam ij  pound. 

Sulphate  of  zinc ^i    n 

Chloride  of  copper xo   ounces. 

Water 12}  gallons. 

A  Bofficient  quantity  of  the  potash  solution  is  to  be  added  to  tlie  sul- 
phate of  zinc  and  chloride  of  oopper  solutions  to  precipitate  all  the 
metal  in  the  form  of  earbonates.    Liquid  ammonia  (specific  grayity 
'880^)  is  now  to  be  poured  into  each  vessel,  being*  weQ  stirred  in  to 
disBolye  the  respective  precipitates,  when  the  solutions  are  to  be 
added  to  the  cyanide  solution ;  the  remainder  of  the  potash  solution 
is  next  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  well  stirred ;  water  is  then  to 
be  added  to  make  up  a  bath  of  12}  gallons.    The  solution  is  to  be 
worked  with  two  or  more  Bunsen   batteries,  with  a  large  brass 
anode.    As  before  recommended,  the  solution  should  not  be  worked 
until  some  hours  after  being  made,  and  the  clear  liquid  must  be 
decanted,  so  as  to  separate  it  from  any  sedimentary  matter  that  may 
be  present  from  impurities  in  the  cyanide  or  otherwise.    After  using 
the  bath  for  some  time,  it  will  require  moderate  additions  of  Cjranide 
and  liquid  ammonia,  to  keep  the  anode  free  from  the  white  salt  of 
zinc  which  forms  upon  its  surface  when  the  excess  of  these  substances 
has  become  exhausted.    In  adding  fresh  cyanide,  a  portion  of  tiie 
solution  may  be  taken  out  of  the  bath  with  a  jug,  and  a  few  lumps  of 
cyanide  (say  half  a  pound)  added,  and  as  this  becomes  partially  dis- 
solved, the  liquid  is  to  be  added  to  the  bath,  and  the  jug  again  filled 
with  the  solution  as  before  ;  in  this  way  the  bath  may  be  strengthened 
with  cyanide  without   employing  water  to  dissolve  it.    In  warm 
weather,  however,  when  the  bath  loses  water  by  evaporation,  the 
cyanide  may  be  dissolved  in  water  before  adding  it  to  the  batii. 
When  either  liquid  ammonia  or  cyanide  are  to  be  added  to  the  solu- 
tion, this  may  be  oonvenientiy  done  overnight,  and  the  bath  well 
stirred,  when  by  the  following  morning  the  distorbed  sediment,  which 
always  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  depositing  vessels,  will  have 
had  time  to  settie. 
Solution  2. — ^This  is  prepared  from  the  following  ingredients : — 

Sulphate  of  zinc 2   pounds. 

Chloride  of  copper i    pound. 

Carbonate  of  potassa 25   pounds. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 12},, 

The  chloride  of  oopper  is  to  be  dissolved  in  half  a  gallon  of  water,  the 
carbonate  of  potash  in  6  gallons  of  water,  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
in  half  a  gallon  of  hot  water.  These  three  solutions  are  now  to  be 
mixed,  and  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  added,  when  the  whole  are  to  be 
well  united  by  stirring.     Suf&dent  water  is  next  to  be  added  to 
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make  up  about  20  gallons  of  solution,  which  must  be  allowed  to  rest 
for  some  hours  before  using  it.  After  working'  this  solution  for  some 
time  it  will  be  neoessarj  to  add  moderate  qtiantities  of  liquid  aTnmoTiia 
and  cyanide  of  potassium,  otherwise  the  anode  will  become  foul  and 
thus  incapable  of  becoming  dissolTcd  in  the  solution. 

Se  BalMd^'s  noii— ui. — i.  This  is  prepared  from  the  following 
formula : — 


Cyanide  of  potassium 
Carbonate  of  potassa 
Sulphate  of  zinc 
Chloride  of  copper  . 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Water 


X2  parts. 

610    „ 

48    ,f 

25'  n 

305    „ 

5000    „ 


The  cyanide  is  to  be  dissolved  in  120  parts  of  the  water,  and  the  car- 
bonate of  potash,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  chloride  of  copper  are  next  to 
be  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the  water,  the  temperature  of  which 
is  to  be  raised  to  about  150**  Fahr.  When  the  salts  are  well  dissolved, 
the  nitrate  of  ammoTiia  is  to  be  added,  and  the  mixture  well  stirred 
until  the  latter  is  all  dissolved.  The  solution  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  for  several  days  before  using,  and  the  dear  liquor  separated  from 
any  sediment  that  may  have  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Solution  2. — 


Cyanide  of  potassium 
Carbonate  of  potaesa 
Sulphate  of  zinc    . 
Chloride  of  copper . 
Water    . 


50  parts. 
500 

35 

15 

5000 


» 


>» 


n 


This  solution  is  to  be  made  up  in  the  same  way  as  No.  i. 

Solution  3.  Bronzing  Solution.— T\nA  solution  is  the  same  as  No.  I, 
except  that  25  parts  of  chloride  of  tifi  are  substituted  for  the  sulphate 
of  zino. 

Solution  4.  Bronzing  Solution.— This  solution  is  the  same  as  No.  2, 
with  the  exception  that  12  parts  of  ehlorido  of  tin  are  substituted  for 
the  sulphate  of  zinc.  This  solution  is  worked  warm,  that  is,  at  about 
97*  Fahr. 

Wewton's  riuLeasMi  consist  in  forming  solutions  for  depositing 
brass  or  bronze.  He  mixes  chloride  of  zinc  with  the  chloride  of 
ammonium  (sal-ammoniac),  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  or  chlo- 
ride of  potassium,  dissolved  in  water.  Or  he  makes  a  mixturo  of 
acetate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  water  and  acetate  of  ammonia,  soda,  or 
potassa.  In  TnnlriTig  up  a  brassing  solution,  Newton  adds  to  either  of 
the  above  solutions  a  proportion  of  the  corresponding  salt  of  copper : 
for  example,  with  the  acetate  of  zinc  he  would  unite  acetate  of  oopper, 
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and  so  on.  In  malring  a  bronzing  solution,  he  disaolyes  the  double 
tartrate  of  copper  and  potassa,  and  double  tartrate  of  the  protoxide 
of  tin  and  potassa.  He  deposits  an  alloy  of  zinc,  tin,  and  copper  by 
employing  a  solution  composed  of  the  following :  double  cyanide  of 
copper  and  potassium,  '^  zincate  "  of  potassa,  and  stannate  of  potassa. 
The  tineaU  of  potassa  he  forms  by  fusing  oxide  of  zinc  with  caustic 
potassa,  and  the  stannate  of  potassa,  either  by  fusing  oxide  of  tin  with 
caustic  potassa,  or  by  dissolving  it  in  a  solution  of  potassa.  To  fonn 
a  brassing  bath,  he  also  employs  a  solution  consisting  of  a  given 
quantity  of  oxide  of  copper  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  cyanide  of 
potassium ;  o^de  of  zinc  and  a  little  liquid  ammonia  are  then  added, 
and  the  solution  heated  from  120^  to  140°  Fahr.  Water  is  then  added 
to  allow  the  solution  to  contain  3  ounces  of  the  metallic  oxides  to  each 
gallon  of  the  solution,  that  is,  2  ounces  of  ziuc  oxide  to  I  ounce  of 
copper  oxide,  being  the  proportions  to  form  brass. 

ftuflstfl  and  Woolrieb'a  PaocaM. — ^A  solution  is  made  of  the 
following : — 

Acetate  of  copper 10  pounds. 

„        zinc I  pound. 

„         potassium zo  pounds. 

Water 5  gallons. 

The  salts  are  to  be  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  as  much  of  a  solution 
of  cyanide  added  as  will  first  precipitate  the  metals,  and  afterwards 
redissolve  the  precipitate.  An  excess  of  cyanide  is  then  to  be  added, 
and  the  solution  set  aside  to  settle  as  before.  A  brass  anode,  or  one 
of  zinc  and  another  of  copper,  may  be  used. 

IVood'a  Froeeu  oonsists  in  making  a  solution  as  follows : — 

Cyanide  of  potanium  (troy  weight)  i  poun  J. 

,>         copper 2  ounces. 

„         zinc I  ounce. 

Distilled  water z  gallon. 

When  the  ingredients  are  dissolved,  add  2  ounces  of  sal-am- 
moniac. For  coating  smooth  articles,  it  is  recommended  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  solution  to  160^  Fahr.,  using  a  strong  current. 

Bionla  and  Johnson's  riotuM. — ^A  solution  is  made  by  dissolv- 
ing in  I  gallon  of  water — 

Cyanide  of  potassium i  pound. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia x      »> 

Cyanide  of  copper 2  ounces. 

n        zinc I  ounce. 

The  solution  is  to  bo  worked  at  a  temperature  of  150°  Fahr.,  with  a 
large  brass  anode,  and  a  strong  cuirent. 
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Br.  B6«r«ii's  riiiim— — ^Aoooiding  to  this  anthorily,*  a  braasing 
solution  may  be  prepared  by  employing  a  large  exoess  of  zino  to  a 
very  small  proportion  of  copper,  as  follows : — ^Take 

Sulphate  of  copper i  part. 

„  zinc 8  parts. 

Cjranide  of  potassiam i8     m 

'Hie  ingredients  are  to  be  dissolved  in  separate  portions  of  warm 
water.  The  copper  and  zino  solutions  are  now  to  be  mixed,  and  the 
cyanide  solution  then  added,  when  250  parts  of  distilled  water  are  to 
be  added,  and  the  mixture  well  stirred.  The  bath  is  to  be  used  at 
the  boiling  temperature,  wii^  two  Bunsen  cells.  By  this  process  it  is 
said  that  very  rapid  deposits  of  brass  hare  been  obtidned  upon  articles 
of  copper,  zinc,  Britannia  metal,  &o. 

notmLnWu  FvooMMs. — I.  Dissolve  in  1,000  parts  of  water,  25 
parts  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  from  25  to  30  parts  of  sulphate  of 
zinc ;  or,  12}  parts  of  acetate  of  copper  and  12}  to  15  parts  of  fused 
chloride  of  zinc.  The  mixture  is  to  be  precipitated  by  means  of  100 
parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  previously  dissolved  in  plenty  of  water, 
with  constant  stirring.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  several  times, 
by  first  allowing  it  to  subside  and  then  pouring  off  the  supernatant 
liquor  (which  may  be  thrown  away),  when  fresh  water  is  to  be  poured 
on  the  precipitate,  and  after  again  stirring  it  is  allowed  to  subside,  the 
washing  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  After  pouring  off  all  the 
water  the  last  time,  a  solution  composed  of  50  parts  of  bisulphide  of 
sodium  and  100  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  1,000  parts  of 
water,  is  to  be  added,  stirring  well  with  a  wooden  rod.  A  strong 
solution  of  commercial  cyanide  of  potassium  is  now  to  be  added  until 
the  precipitate  becomes  just  dissolved.  From  2}  to  3  parts  of  cyanide 
in  excess  are  now  to  be  added  with  stirring,  when  the  solution  is 
complete. 

Solution  2. — ^To  form  a  cold  bath  for  brassing  aU  metals,  dissolve 
15  parts  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  15  parts  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  200 
parts  of  water ;  now  add  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  40  parts  of 
carbonate  of  soda  in  100  parts  of  water,  and  stir  the  mixture  well. 
The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  subside,  as  before,  when  the  clear  liquor 
is  to  be  run  off,  and  fresh  water  added,  to  wash  the  precipitate,  the 
washing  to  be  repeated  several  times.  To  the  drained  precipitate  add 
20  parts  of  bisulphide  of  sodium  dissolved  in  900  parts  of  water.  Now 
dissolve  20  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  two-tenths  of  a  part  of 
arsenious  add  (white  arsenic)  in  100  parts  of  water,  and  add  this  to 
the  former  liquor.     This  decolours  the  mixture  and  completes  the 

*  "  The  ChemiBt,"  1855,  p.  345. 
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biassing  solution.  The  e£Pect  of  the  arsenious  acid  is  to  render  the 
deposit  bright.  We  were  long  acoustomed  to  employ  small  quantities 
of  white  arsenic  with  our  brassing  solutions,  and  when  used  with 
moderation  considered  the  addition  highly  f  ayourable  to  a  good  deposit 
of  brass.  Boseleur  recommends,  in  working  this  bath,  to  add  a  little 
cyanide  when  the  deposit  looks  earthy,  or  ochreous,  and  arsenic  when 
it  yields  a  dull  deposit ;  if  too  red,  a  little  zinc  and  cyanide  are  to  be 
added ;  if  too  white,  a  little  copper  and  cyanide ;  if  the  solution  works 
tardily,  add  both  zinc  and  copper  salts,  and  more  cyanide ;  and  since 
the  anode  does  not  dissolve  freely  enough  to  keep  up  the  strength  of 
the  solution,  these  additions  of  the  metallic  salts  and  cyanide  must  be 
made  from  time  to  time  whenever  the  bath  works  tardily.  The  same 
remedy  should  be  applied  to  all  brassing  solutions  when  they  work 
sluggishly.  When  the  above  solution,  by  i^e  additions  of  the  metallic 
salts,  reaches  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  1*091,  water  must  be 
added,  but  the  specific  gravity  must  not  be  lower  than  I  '036. 

Solution  3. — ^The  following  solution  is  recommended  for  coating 
steel,  cast  iron,  wrought  iron  and  tin : — Dissolve  2  parts  of  bisulphite 
of  soda,  5  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (of  75  per  cent.),  and  10  parts 
of  carbonate  of  soda  in  80  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  add  to  the 
mixture  i  part  of  fused  chloride  of  zinc  and  i^  parts  of  acetate  of 
copper,  dissolved  in  20  parts  of  water. 

Solution  4. — ^For  coating  zinc  articles,  the  following  solution  is 
recommended : — 20  parts  of  bisulphite  of  soda  and  100  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  (of  75  per  cent.)  are  dissolved  in  2,000  parts  of  water. 
Then  dissolve  35  parts  of  chloride  of  zinc,  35  parts  of  acetate  of 
copper,  and  40  parts  of  liquid  ammonia  in  500  parts  of  water.  The 
solutions  are  now  to  be  mixed  and  the  compound  solution  passed 
through  a  filter. 

In  working  these  solutions,  if  too  strong  a  current  be  employed,  or 
too  large  a  surface  of  anode  exposed  in  the  solution,  zinc  only  will  be 
deposited ;  if  the  current  be  feeble,  or  if  the  articles  are  kept  in 
motion  while  deposition  is  taking  place,  the  deposit  will  be  chiefiy  or 
wholly  oopper.  If  a  white  deposit  of  oxide  of  zinc  appears  upon  the 
anode,  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  ammonia  should  be  added  to  the 
bath. 

Walann's  VrocwmM, — A  solution  for  depositing  brass  is  made  as 
follows : — GrystaUised  sulphate  of  zinc  i  part,  and  crystallised  nitrate 
of  copper  2  parts,  are  dissolved  to  saturation.  Strong  liquid  ammonia 
is  then  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  precipitate  the  oxides  and  redis- 
Bolve  them.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  then  added  until  the  purple 
liquid  is  completely  decoloured.  The  resulting  solution  should  be  left 
td  repose  for  a  day  or  two,  and  may  be  worked  with  from  i  to  3  Smee 
cells,  using  heat  if  a  brass  anode  be  employed.    It  is  preferred,  how- 
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ever,  to  work  the  solution  by  a  '^  porouB  cell  arrangement,  in  which 
the'sorf  ace  of  the  solution  next  the  zinc  or  other  dissblYing  plate  is 
at  a  greater  elevation  than  that  of  the  external  [or  depositing  solu- 
tion." 4  In  working  the  solution,  the  hydrated  oxides  of  copper  and 
zinc  are  added  from  time  to  time,  and,  if  necessary,  ammoniuret  of 
copper  also. 

For  a  hot^brassing  solution,  Walenn  g^ves  the  following  formula : — 
A  *'  solvent  solution  "  is  first  made,  consisting  of — 

Cyanide  of  potassium  (standard  solution)   .        .    6  parts. 
Nitrate  of  ammoniom         „  „  .        .    i  part 

Sulphate  of     „  „  „  .       .    2  parts. 

The  standard  solution  of  each  salt  consists  of  the  solid  salt  dissolved 
in  five  times  its  weight  of  water.  The  ingredients  being  mixed,  the 
whole^^divided  into  three  parts : 

Free  solvent  solution z    part 

Solution  to  dissolve  cupric  cyanide    .  .51  parts. 

99  n      zinc  „  .  .    21     „ 

When  the  respective  cyanides  have  been  dissolved  to  saturation  in  the 
above  proportions,  the  free  solution  is  added,  and  the  whole  well 
mixed ;  ammoniuret  of  copper  is  then  added,  and  the  solution  set 
aside  for  a  day  or  two.  Walenn  prevents  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
(or  nearly  so)  during  deposition  by  adding  the  hydrated  oxides  of 
copper,  or  ammoniuret  of  copper  and  zinc,  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
the  purpose. 

By  another  process  he  employs  solutions  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium and  tartrate  of  ammonium,  in  equal  proportions.  In  this 
menstruum  he  dissolves  cyanides,  tartrates,  carbonates,  &c.  of  copper 
tmd  zinc,  and  the  solutions  thus  formed  may  be  worked  either  hot  or 
cold.  The  proportions  of  the  various  salts  must  be  varied  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  current  employed. 

Walenn  makes  the  following  observations  on  the  electro-deposition 
of  copper  and  brass: — '*  A  solution  containing  one  pound  of  cuprio 
sulphate,  and  one  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  gallon  of  water,  deposits  the 
metal  in  a  solid  and  compact  mass,  with  a  somewhat  botryoidal* 
surface.  The  addition  of  one  otmce  of  zinc  sulphate  (as  recommended 
by  Napier)  prevents  this  botryoidal  form,  and  renders  the  deposit 
tough,  compact,  and  even.  From  a  solution  containing  a  g^reater 
proportion  of  zinc,  sulphate  copper  is  deposited  in  tufts  or  needles, 

*  Botryoidal,  resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  referring  to  the  nodtUar  or 
knotty  form  which  copper  assumes  at  the  back  of  electrotypes. 
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standing  at  right  angles  to  the  surfaoe  of  the  metal.  Ordinary 
electro-braasing  liquids  [deposits  from]  show  the  same  peculiarity  in 
eran  a  more  marked  degree,  and  this  makes  it  impossible  to  produce  a 
good  deposit  of  more  than  *oi  to  '03  inch  in  thickness.  This  form  of 
deposit  is  owing  chiefly  to  a  copious  evolution  of  hydrogen  taking 
place  during  its  formation.''  While  not  disagreeing  with  Mr. 
Walenn's  yiewSi  the  author  may  state  that  he  has  found  that  a  small 
quantity  of  arsenious  acid  (preidously  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of 
cyanide)  added  to  brassiiig  baths  had  generally  rendered  the  deposit 
smooth  and  compact ;  the  quantity,  however,  must  be  small,  other- 
wise the  deposit  is  liable  to  be  of  a  brittle  character.  About  one 
drachm  of  arsenious  acid  to  each  g^allon  of  bath  will  be  sufficient.  He 
has  usually  noticed  that  brassing  solutions  evolve  hydrogen  most 
freely  when  poor  in  metal,  and  when  containing  a  Ifu^  excess  of 
cyanide.  A  solution  richer  in  metal,  and  containing  but  a  moderate 
excess  of  cyanide,  generally  yields  better  results,  both  as  to  colour 
and  general  character  of  the  deposit.  A  great  deal  depends,  howevo', 
upon  the  amount  of  current  and  its  tension,  and  also  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath.  A  solution  rich  in  copper  and  zinc  is  best 
worked  at  about  130°  Fahr.,  or  even  high^.  When  the  solution 
becomes  partly  exhausted  of  its  metals,  owing  to  the  brass  anodes  not 
becoming  freely  dissolved  in  the  solution,  it  is  always  advisable  to  add 
fresh  eoneentraied  cyanide  solutions  of  the  zinc  and  copper  salts  from 
time  to  time,  taking  care,  however,  only  to  add  i^em  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  obtain  Ihe  desired  effect — a  coating  of  good  colour  with 
but  trifling  evolution  of  hydrogen  at  the  negative  electrode. 

Baeoo'a  Bolntion. — ^The  following  solution  is  said  to  yield  a  braiss 
deposit  upon  zinc  work  that  will  stand  burnishing,  and  the  deposit 
may  be  obtained  either  by  simple  immersion  or  by  the  battery.  A 
solution  is  first  prepared  by  dissolving  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  zino 
and  sulphate  of  copper  in  water.  A  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  then  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  redissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate formed ;  to  the  resulting  solution  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of 
liquid  ammonia  is  added,  and  the  solution  is  then  diluted  with  water 
untQ  it  stands  at  about  8"  Baum6.  For  a  light-coloured  deposit  of 
brass  2  parts  sulphate  of  zinc  to  i  part  sulphate  of  copper  are  used. 
In  adding  cyanide  to  the  solution  of  the  sulphates,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  inhaUng  the  cyanogen  fumes  that  are  liberated,  which 
are  highly  poisonous.  A  solution  of  this  character  should  only  be 
prepared  by  a  person  well  accustomed  to  chemical  manipulations. 

Wlnektor's  Bolntion. — Saturated  solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc  and 
sulphate  of  copper  are  first  prepared,  in  separate  vessels.  A  solution 
of  cjranide  of  potassium,  consisting  of  cyanide  100  parts  in  water 
i,ocx>  parts,  is  next  prepared,  and  this  is  added  to  the  solution  of 
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snlphAte  of  oopper  until  tlie  precipitate  at  first  formed  is  rediflsolyedy 
when  a  giass-gTeen  liquid  results ;  into  this  the  solution  of  zino  is 
gradually  introduced,  with  constant  stiiTing,  until  the  solution 
exhibits  a  white  turbidity.  The  solution  is  then  diluted  with  2,000 
parts  of  water,  and  heated  to  the  boilmg  point  in  an  enamelled 
veBsel,  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  It  is  next  filtered,  when  it  is  ready 
for  use.  The  bath  is  worked  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  with  a 
brass  anode. 

Bnas  Solntion  fbr  Xoutfh  Oast  Xroa. — ^The  following  formula 
has  been  gtvea  for  brassing  cast-iron  work,  and  is  said  to  yield  a 
good  colour : — 

Soft  water 14  pints. 

Bisnlphite  of  soda 7  ounces. 

Cyanide  of  potaasium i?      99 

Carbonate  of  soda 34      »! 

To  which  Is  added — 

Acetate  of  copper 4^  ounces. 

Neutral  chloride  of  zinc 3i      » 

Water 3I  pints. 


AnMKlcan  FommlsD  fiir  BnuMlns  Solnttoos. — The  Seieniijio 
American  publishes  the  following  formulas  for  brass  solutions: — i. 
When  the  ordinary  commercial  cyanide  is  employed,  the  following  is 
said  to  answer  very  well : — 

Sulphate  of  copper 4  ounces. 

Sulphate  of  zinc 4  to  5     „ 

Water i  gallon. 

Dissolve  and  precipitate  with  30  ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  allow  to 
settie,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  wash  the  precipitate  several  times 
in  freah  water.    Add  to  the  washed  precipitate-^ 

Carbonate  of  soda 15   ounces. 

Bisulphite  of  soda 7i     » 

Water i    gallon. 

Dissolve  the  above  salts  in  the  water,  assisting  the  solution  by  con- 
stant stirring ;  then  stir  in  ordinary  cyanide  of  potassium  until  the 
liquid  becomes  dear  and  colourless.  Filter  the  solution,  and  to  im- 
prove its  conductivity,  an  additional  half -ounce  of  cyanide  may  be 
given. 

Cold  Bath  for  aU  Metalt.— 

Carbonate  of  copper  (recently  prepared)  .       .    2  ounces. 
„  zinc     ......    2      „ 

ff  Booa     .        .        «        .        .        .4 
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Bisulphite  of  8odA 4  ouneeB. 

Cyanide  of  potaasium  (pure)    .  .  4      „ 

Anenioua  acid y\>      » 

Water i  gallon. 

Bissolve,  precipitate,  and  redissolve  as  before,  and  filter  if  neceesaiy. 
The  arsenioufi  acid  is  added  to  brighten  the  deposit ;  an  excess  is  apt 
to  give  the  deposited  metal  a  greyish-white  colour. 

Thick  Bram  D^poatti. — ^MM.  Person  and  Sire  patented  a  process 
for  obtaining  stout  coatings  of  brass  upon  steel  or  iron  by  depositing 
alternate  layers  of  zinc  and  copper  upon  the  objects,  and  then 
submitting  them  to  heat  until  the  metals  become  alloyed  with  each 
other. 

Brass  SoliitlOB  Vrcparod  lyy  Battery  Prooeaa. — **  A  good  solu- 
tion," Gk)re  says,  "  for  brassing  by  means  of  a  separate  current,  with 
an  anode  of  brass,  may  be  made  by  dissolving  9  or  10  ounces  of  the 
strongest  aqueous  ammonia,  16  to  20  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
(with  or  without  the  addition  of  20  of  the  strongest  aqueous  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  '  Scheele's  strength,')  in  160  {i.e.  i  gallon)  of  water,  and 
saturating  the  hot  liquid  with  brass  by  means  of  an  dectrio  current ; 
it  must  be  used  at  212°  Fahr."  In  preparing  solutions  by  the  battery 
process,  or  indeed  by  the  ordinary  chemical  methods,  it  is  far  better  to 
employ  really  good  cyanide  of  a  guaxeaiteed  strength  than  to  caU  in 
the  assistance  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  which,  even  in  the  most  careful 
hands,  is  a  hazardous  substance  to  deal  with  in  what  may  be  termed 
practical  quantities.  AH  the  best  results  in  electro-deposition  have 
been  obtained  without  the  direct  aid  of  this  volatile  and  highly- 
poisonous  add,  and  its  employment  should  never  be  attempted  by 
inexperienced  persons  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever. 
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Blectro-brassing  Caat-iron  Work. — Scouring.— Electro-brassing  Wronght-iron 
Work. — Electro-brassing  Zinc  Work. — ^Electro-braasing  Iiead,  Pewter, 
and  Tin  Work. — Obeervations  on  Electro-brassing. — Bronzing  Electro- 
bnuaed  Work. — ^French  Method  of  Bronzing  Electro-brassed  Zinc  Work. 
Green  or  Antique  Bronze. — ^Bronze  Powders. — Dipping  Electro-brassed 
Work.  —  Lacquering  Electro-brassed  Work.  —  Electro-deposition  of 
Bronze. — Electro-deposition  of  German  Silver.- — Morris  and  Johnson's 
Process. — Deposition  of  an  Alloy  of  Tin  and  Silver. — Deposition  of 
Alloys  of  Gold,  Silver,  &c. — ^Deposition  of  Chromium  Alloys.— Slater's 
Process. — Deposition  of  Magnesium  and  its  Alloys. — Alloy  of  Platinum 
and  Silver. — New  White  Alloys. — Notes  on  Electro-brassing. 

Blaotro-liraMliis  Oast-iron  Work. — Owing  to  the  porous  nature 
of  this  claas  of  work,  and  its  liability  to  present  certain  unavoidable 
defects  of  casting  known  as  sand-holes,  the  articles  to  be  coated  with 
brass  require  to  be  prepared  with  some  care  before  being  immersed  in 
the  depositing  bath.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  coating 
of  oxide  from  the  surface  of  the  work  previous  to  submitting  the 
articles  to  the  processes  of  scouring  or  cleaning.  Cast-iron  work 
should  first  be  placed  in  a  '*  pickle  "  composed  of  the  following  mix- 
ture, in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  work  in  hand : — 

Sulphuric  acid }  pound. 

Water i  gallon. 

The  articles  being  placed  in  the  above  pickle  are  allowed  to  remain 
therein  for  about  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  when  they  are 
taken  out,  one  at  a  time,  and  examined;  if  the  oxide  has  become 
sufficiently  loosened  to  readily  rub  off  with  the  fingers,  the  articles  are 
to  be  at  once  placed  in  clean  cold  water  to  rinse  them  ;  they  are  then 
to  be  scoured  with  a  hard  brush,  coarse  sand,  and  water.  If  after 
rinsing  any  black  oxide  obstinately  refuses  to  be  brushed  away,  the 
work  must  be  returned  to  the  pickle  for  a  short  time  longer,  or  until 
the  objectionable  matter  readily  yields  to  the  brush,  leaving  a  clean 
surface  beneath.  Some  articles  require  but  a  short  immersion  in  the 
acid  piokle,  while  others  need  a  much  longer  steeping.    When  the 
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articles  are  coated  with  rufit  (oxide  of  iron)  this  maj  be  remoyed  by 
bniBhing  them  over  with  Btrong  hydrochloric  acid,  after  which  they 
ahonld  be  immersed  in  ihe  sulphuric  acid  pickle  until  it  is  found  that 
sand  and  water,  applied  with  a  very  hard  brush,  will  dean  than. 
A  solution  for  brassing  oast-iron  work  should  be  -very  rich  in  metal. 

Seouring. — ^When  the  articles  are  sufficiently  pickled,  they  are  to 
be  removed  from  the  bath  and  xcell  rinsed  in  dean  water ;  they  are 
then  taken  to  the ''  scouring  tray,**  and  being  placed  on  the  horizontal 
board,  are  to  be  well  rubbed  with  the  hard  brush  and  coarse  sand 
moistened  with  water,  until  they  are  perfectly  bright  and  dean  and 
free  from  all  traces  of  oxide  on  their  surfaces.  They  are  now  to  be 
thoroughly  rinsed  in  dean  water,  and  are  then  ready  for  the  braasing- 
bath.  Some  oi)erators  prefer  to  g^ve  thom  a  momentary  dip  in  a 
weak  and  cold  potash  bath,  and  then  rinse  them  before  placing  the 
articles  in  the  depositing  bath.  The  work  should  be  suspended  in  the 
bath  by  stout  copper  wires,  and  in  the  case  of  large  pieces  of  work 
several  such  slinging  wires  should  be  employed,  not  only  to  give 
support  to  the  articles,  but  to  equalise,  as  far  as  possible,  the  action  of 
the  current ;  since  it  must  be  remembered  that  cast  iron  is  but  an 
indifferent  conductor  as  compared  with  other  metals. 

Bleotro-teaaalns  Wtonsbt-lron  Work. — ^This  class  of  work  is 
more  readily  ooated  with  brass  (and  copper)  than  the  former,  the 
metal  being  less  porous  and  the  articles  generally  in  a  smoother  con- 
dition. The  work  is  first  to  be  pickled  as  before,  and  afterwards  well 
sooured  with  sand  and  water,  and  then  rinsed.  The  solution  in  which 
wrought- iron  goods  are  brassed  may  have  rather  less  metal  (that  is, 
zinc  and  copper)  than  is  necessary  for  cast  iron.  When  the  artides 
have  been  in  the  bath  a  few  moments,  they  should  be  tinted  with  the 
characteristic  colour  of  brass.  If,  however,  the  colour  is  of  too  red  a 
tone  (showing  an  excess  of  copper  in  the  deposit)  the  brass  anode 
should  be  lowered  a  littie  further  into  the  solution  imtil  the  deposit 
is  of  the  proper  colour.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  deposit  is  pale^  qt 
whitish  (indicating  an  excess  of  zinc),  the  anode  must  be  raised  out  of 
the  solution  to  a  slight  extent.  By  regpilating  the  anode  ntrfaee  in 
tolution  the  colour  of  the  deposit  may  be  gxeatiy  varied ;  the  current 
of  electridty  must  also  bo  regulated  according  to  the  surface  of  work 
in  the  bath  and  the  character  of  the  metal  to  be  coated — cast  iron,  for 
example,  requiring  a  current  of  greater  electromotive  force  than 
wrought  iron. 

Blaetre-teaaaiiis  Zlne  ^7ovk. — ^This  metal  receives  the  brass 
deposit  very  freely,  and  the  articles  made  from  it  are  g^erally  pre- 
pared for  the  bath  with  very  littio  trouble  as  compared  with  iron 
work.  Zinc  goods  should  first  be  steeped  in  a  pickle  composed  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  following  mixture  : — 
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Solphnrie  acid i  ounce. 

Hydrochloric  acid 2  ounces. 

Water i  gallon. 

The  work  ahould  be  immersed  in  the  above  bath  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes,  then  well  rinsed,  and  next  scoured  with  a  hard  brush,  silyer 
sand,  and  water ;  afterbeingagainrinaed,  the  articlo  is  to  be  immersed 
in  the  brass  bath,  and  it  will  generally  become  coated  all  over  in  a 
few  moments,  providing  the  bath  be  in  good  condition,  the  current  of 
sufficient  power,  and  the  proper  surface  of  anode  exposed  in  the  soln- 
tion.  If  the  deposit  does  not  take  place  within  a  few  seconds  after 
immersion,  the  anode  should  at  once  be  lowered  in  the  bath  until  the 
yellow  colour  has  atruek  well  over  the  article,  after  which  it  may  be 
again  raised,  and  the  operation  then  allowed  to  proceed,  urdisturbed, 
until  a  coating  of  sufficient  thickness  is  obtained.  Since  this  class  of 
work  is  not  generally  required  to  be  subjected  to  friction  (being  chiefly 
castings  of  an  artistic  or  ornamental  character)  a  stout  coating  of  brass 
is  unnecessary ;  moreover  the  zinc  work,  when  electro-brassed,  is 
usually  requited  either  to  be  bronzed,  electro-g^t,  lacquered,  or  finished 
in  some  other  way.  Zinc  and  iron  articles  should  not  be  suspended  in 
the  bath  at  i^e  same  time  if  it  be  possible  to  avoid  it ;  if,  however, 
this  rule  cannot  be  conveniently  followed,  the  iron  articles  should 
enter  the  bath  first,  and  when  tiiese  have  become  coated  with  brass 
the  zinc  work  may  then  be  introduced.  When  zinc  goods  have 
received  the  required  deposit,  they  should  be  well  rinsed  in  hot  but 
not  boiling  water,  and  then  placed  in  hot  mahogany  or  boxwood 
sawdust.  After  being  well  brushed  with  a  soft,  long-haired  brush  to 
remove  the  sawdust,  ih.e  piece  of  work  ahould  be  rubbed  with  a  dean 
diaper  or  chamois-leather,  and  may  then  be  lacquered  or  bronzed,  as 
desired.  If  i^e  article  is  required  to  be  gilt,  it  is  to  be  simply  well 
rinsed  after  removing  from  the  bath,  and  at  once  placed  in  the  g^ding 
bath. 

Blsctro-teaaalns  Jbead,  Vewter,  and  Tin  WokIe. — ^Brass  does 
not  deposit  upon  lead  so  readily  as  upon  zinc ;  but  pewter,  however, 
receives  the  deposit  pretty  freely.  Lead  and  pewter  articles  should 
be  pickled  for  about  half  an  hour  in  a  dilute  solution  of  nitric  acid, 
consisting  of  about  eight  ounces  of  the  acid  to  each  gallon  of  water, 
then  scoured  with  silver  sand  and  water,  a  $oft  brush  being  employed. 
They  are  then  to  be  rinsed  and  placed  in  the  brass  bath,  a  rather  large 
surface  of  anode  being  immersed  in  the  solution  when  they  are  first 
suspended.  The  current  should  be  strong,  otherwise  lead  is  very  apt 
to  receive  the  coating  only  in  parts.  It  is  also  best  to  employ  a  warm 
solution  for  brassing  lead  and  pewter,  but  more  especially  the  former. 
Articles  of  tin,  or  tinned  iron  articles,  should  also  be  brassed  in  a  warm 
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solution,  and  treated  in  other  respects  in  the  same  way  as  the  former 
metalsi  except  that  the  preliminary  pickling  (which  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  in  either  case)  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Stereotype-plates  may  advantageously  receive  a  deposit  of  brass, 
and,  indeed,  this  method  of  producing  a  hard  surface  upon  these  plates 
has  been  to  some  extent  adopted,  a  warm  brassing  solution  being 
employed,  with  a  strong  current.  For  plates  which  have  to  be  used 
for  printing  with  vermilion  ink  neither  a  brass  nor  a  copper  facing  should 
be  adopted,  since  this  colour,  being  a  mereuty  preparation,  would  be 
liable  to  attack  both  the  copper  and  its  alloy  (brass),  and  thus  not  only 
injure  the  metal  facing,  but  also  affect  the  colour  of  the  ink  itself. 

OlwiratloBa  on  Btoctro-lmuMliis. — ^After  an  electro-brassing 
bath  has  been  used  for  some  time,  its  whole  character  becomes  greatly 
changed,  unless,  indeed,  it  has  been  worked  under  exceptionally 
favourable  conditions,  and  even  with  such  advantages  it  will  invariably 
yield  results  far  different  from  those  at  first  obtained.  There  are 
several  causes  for  this,  and  when  these  are  fully  understood  it  wiU  be 
more  readily  seen  how  tolerable  unif  onnity  of  action  may  be  secured, 
absolute  uniformity  being,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  impossible  in  the 
deposition  of  this  or  any  other  alloy.  The  principal  causes  of  change 
in  the  condition  of  brass  deposits  are — (i)  The  anode,  being  composed 
of  two  metals  of  unequal  solubility  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  does  not 
become  freely  and  uniformly  dissolved  in  the  solution,  consequently 
the  latter  becomes  partially,  and  indeed  greatly,  deprived  of  its 
metallic  constituents ;  (2)  If  an  excess  of  ammonia  be  employed  as  one 
of  the  solvents,  this  volatile  substance  by  constantly  evaporating 
alters  the  condition  of  the  bath  in  proportion  to  its  volatdlisation ; 
(3)  The  oxide  of  zinc  eliminated  at  the  brass  .anode  being  less  soluble 
than  the  oxide  of  copper  evolved  at  the  same  electrode,  the  free  cyanide 
in  the  solution  is  largely  taken  up  by  the  latter  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  less  soluble  zinc  oxide,  and  as  a  oonsequenoe  this  latter  substance 
hangs  upon  the  surface  of  the  anode,  or  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath 
as  an  undissolved  mass.  In  this  way  the  solution  becomes  more  freely 
supplied  with  copper  than  with  zinc,  and  therefore  becomes  altered 
from  Its  original  condition  ;  (4)  When  a  current  of  low  electro-motive 
force  is  used  in  depositing  brass,  the  copper  of  the  alloy  is  more  readily 
deposited  than  the  zinc,  which  requires  a  current  of  higher  electro- 
motive force  than  copper  for  its  deposition,  and  as  a  oonsequenoe  the 
solution  soon  becomes  altered  in  its  constitution.  For  example,  when 
a  Bunsen  battery  is  employed  in  the  deposition  of  this  alloy,  a  very 
good  quality  of  brass  is  obtained  from  a  well-made  brassing  solution  ; 
if  for  this  battery  a  siDgle  WoUaston  battery  were  substituted,  all 
other  conditions  being  the  same,  copper  alone  would  be  deposited  on 
the  cathode  ;  (5)  The  amount  of  anode  surface  immersed  in  solution  in 
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proportion  to  that  of  the  cathode  affects  the  deposition  of  brass  in  a 
sensihle  manner.  To  illustrate  this,  a  very  important  lesson  may  bo 
leamt  in  a  very  simple  way :  Take  a  small  steel  article,  say  a  pocket 
latch-key,  for  example,  and  connecting  it  with  the  negative  electrode 
of  a  Bnnsen  battery,  suspend  it  in  the  brass  bath,  having  previously 
immersed  a  large  surface  of  the  brass  anode.  We  shall  at  once 
observe  that  a  deposit  of  zinc  only  has  taken  place  upon  the  key.  Let 
the  key  be  scratch-brushed,  and  the  anode  raised  out  of  the  bath  so 
that  only  a  very  small  portion  of  one  of  its  comers  remains  in  the 
solution ;  if  now  the  key  be  suspended  in  the  liquid  we  shall  soon 
observe  that  it  becomes  coated  with  copper  only.  If  the  anode  be  now 
cautiously  lowered  in  the  bath,  we  find  that  the  coating  g^raduaUy 
assumes  the  chanioteristic  colour  of  brass ;  and  if  we  take  care  to 
estimate  the  approximate  amount  of  anode  surface  which  yields  the 
yellow  alloy,  we  may  in  this  way  form  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  sur- 
face of  this  electrode  which  it  is  necessary  to  expose  to  a  g^ven  surface 
of  cathode  with  the  electric  power  employed.  As  a  further  illustration 
of  the  caprice  which  attends  the  deposition  of  brass  from  its  solutions, 
we  have  known  instances  in  which  a  sted  rod  suspended  horizontally 
in  the  bath  has  exhibited  the  following  varieties  of  deposit :  at  ono 
end  zinc  alone  was  deposited ;  at  the  opposite  end,  copper ;  and  midway 
between  the  two,  brass  of  various  tints,  from  pale  straw  or  lemon  colour 
to  a  rich  golden  yellow.  Motion  also  affects  the  character  of  the 
deposit,  copper  being  deposited  instead  of  brass  when  a  brisk  motion 
is  given  to  tiis  article  while  in  the  bath. 

When  a  much-used  bath  has  a  tendency  to  deposit  copper  alone, 
from  the  cause  above  stated,  its  condition  may  be  improved  in  several 
ways — (i)  By  adding  liquid  ammonia  to  dissolve  the  deposited  oxide 
of  zinc ;  (2)  By  adding  a  strong  cyanide  solution  of  zinc  until  the 
required  ycUow  deposit  is  obtained ;  and  (3)  By  syphoning  off  the 
dear  solution,  and  adding  ammonia  to  the  deposit  at  the  bottom  of 
the  depositing  vat,  and  then  returning  the  clear  liquor,  when  after  a 
few  hours'  repose  the  bath  will  generally  work  well.  A  moderate 
addition  of  cyanide  may  also  be  necessary.  When  it  is  found  that  the 
bath  exhibits  general  signs  of  weakness  owing  to  the  anode  failing  to 
keep  up  its  metaUie  strength,  an  addition  of  a  concentrated  solution 
of  the  metals,  copper  and  zinc,  must  be  made,  in  which  there  should 
be  an  excess  of  the  metal  most  needed  to  bring  the  bath  up  to  its 
proper  condition.  In  working  brassing  solutions,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  keep  in  hand  a  quantity  of  very  concentrated  brass  solution,  so  that 
this  may  be  added  to  the  bath  from  time  to  time  as  required,  and  thus 
prevent  the  annojrance  which  attends  the  working  of  a  sluggish 
and  defective  solution.  Another  way  of  strengthening  an  exhausted 
bath  is  the  following  :  Take  a  larg^e  porous  cell,  and  about  three  parts 
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fill  it  with  a  strong  Bolution  of  cyanide  of  potaaslum  ;  now  connect  a 
long  and  broad  strip  of  copper  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battecy ; 
immerse  the  porous  cell  in  the  brassing  bath,  either  bj  standing  it 
upright  or  hj  suspending  it,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  vessel. 
Now  connect  a  large  brass  anode  to  the  positive  pole  of  tlie  battery, 
and  allow  the  current  to  pass  through  the  solution  for  a  few  hours,  by 
which  time  it  will  have  taken  up  a  considerable  amount  of  brass  if 
the  current  was  sufficiently  strong.  Two  or  more  3-galIon  Bunsen 
cells  should  be  employed  for  a  loo-g^on  bath  of  brass  solution.  If  a 
white  deposit  appears  upon  the  brass  anode,  liquid  ammonia  should 
be  added  and  well  stirred  into  the  solution. 

Bronsliis  Bl«etro-1iirafla«d  Work. — ^By  the  term  bronzing  is  meant 
the  application  of  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  methods  of  ataininff 
brass,  or  imparting  to  the  metal  an  antique  or  artistic  appearance. 
When  the  electro-deposited  metal  is  required  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  solid  brass,  the  process  of  lacquering  is  applied ;  but  for  cast  zinc 
iron  work  electro-brassed,  another  system  of  ornamentation  is 
adopted,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  bronzing.  For  example,  if  a 
dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum  be  brushed  over  a  brass  surface, 
a  blaek  ttain  is  produced,  the  depth  or  tone  of  which  may  be  heightened 
by  a  second  application  of  the  solution.  In  ti^iis  case  the  metal 
platinum  is  reduced  by  electro-chemical  action,  and  becomes  deposited 
upon  the  more  positive  metal.  The  stain,  however,  produces  an  effect 
of  contrast  which,  when  artistically  applied,  is  exceedingly  pleasing 
to  the  eye ;  and  by  this  means  ornamental  brass  and  also  electro- 
brass  work  is  greatiy  enriched  by  art-metal  workers  and  others  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  pubUc.  Since  it  is  important  that 
electro-depositors  of  brass  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  methods 
of  producing  upon  their  work  the  varied  effects  which  are  appHed  to 
the  solid  alloy,  we  will  now  explain  some  of  the  many  prooesf^es 
adopted. 

Blaek  Bronze, — ^This  is  produced,  as  before  observed,  by  means  of  a 
dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum.  For  this  purpose,  the  platiniun 
salt  may  be  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  methylated  spirit,  or  distilled 
water,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  concentrated  solution  added  to  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  applied  with  a  camel-hair  brush  or  by  dipping. 
For  large  pieces  of  work,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  dilute  solution 
should  be  prepared  to  finish  the  piece  in  hand,  so  as  to  ensure  uni- 
formity of  tone  throughout  the  entire  piece.  When  bronzing  very 
large  articles,  as  stove  fronts,  fenders,  &c.,  it  is  sometimes  the  prac- 
tice to  mix  a  Httie  of  the  dilute  platinum  solution  with  plumbago, 
made  into  a  thin  paste  with  water,  and  to  brush  this  over  the  entire 
ornamental  surface  of  the  article,  and  when  nearly  dry,  the  article  is 
well  brushed  with    a  rather  soft,   long-haired  brush  until  quite 
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bright;  the  hiffh  lights,  or  prominent  points  of  the  artiole,  are  then 
gently  rabbed  with  a  piece  of  chamois  leather  moistened  with  spirit 
of  wine  or  rabbed  on  a  lamp  of  chalk,  the  object  being  to  remove  the 
black  stain  from  these  points,  so  as  to  show  the  yellow  metal  with 
which  the  work  is  coated.  Instead  of  employing  the  platmom  solution 
for  this  purpose,  a  small  quantity  of  solphide  of  ammonium  may  be 
mixed  with  the  plumbago  paste ;  this  latter  is  most  frequently  adopted 
for  the  sake  of  economy.  The  platinum  salt,  however,  produces  the 
most  brilliant  and  lasting  effect. 

Warm  Brome  Colour, — ^When  it  is  desired  to  give  a  warm  chocolate 
tone  to  an  electro-brassed  article,  a  mixture  of  jewellers'  rouge  and 
black-lead,  in  varying  proportions  according  to  the  tone  required,  is 
first  made  with  water ;  to  this  a  few  drops  of  chloride  of  platinum 
solution  or  sulphide  of  ammonium  are  added  and  intimately  mixed. 
This  bronzing  paste  is  spread  over  the  article  with  a  soft  brush,  and 
allowed  to  become  nearly  dry,  as  before,  when  the  surplus  powder  is 
brushed  away  by  polishing  with  a  long-haired  brudi.  The  high 
lights  are  then  touched  up  as  before  to  expose  the  metal.  The  article 
should  now  be  made  moderately  warm,  and  then  brushed  over  quickly 
with  a  yeiy  thin,  hard,  and  quick-drying  varnish ;  when  this  is  done 
the  work  is  complete.  A  bronzing  composition  for  imparting  a  warm 
chocolate  tone  to  electro-brassed  work  may  be  made  by  mixing  into  a 
paste  with  wat^  the  following  ingredients :  black-lead,  i  ounce ; 
Sienna  powder,  2  ounces ;  rouge,  }  ounce.  To  this  may  be  added  a 
few  drops  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Or  a  mixture  of  l^k-lead  and 
rouge  or  crocus  may  be  employed.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  f ozmul» 
may  be  varied  at  the  will  of  the  operator ;  indeed,  the  tone  or  bronze 
effect  JB  so  greatly  a  matter  of  taste  that  the  proportions  of  the 
various  materials  may  properly  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  electro- 
bronzer. 

Green  Bronze. — ^Mix  into  a  paste  with  water  the  following  sub- 
stances, varying  the  proportions,  as  before  suggested,  according  to 
taste: — 

Chromate  of  lead  (chrome  yellow)  .  2  ounces 

PnuBian  bine 2     „ 

Hambago \  poand 

Sienna  powder \     n 

Lac  carmine \     n 

When  applying  the  above  composition,  a  small  quantity  of  solphide 
of  ammonium  or  chloride  of  platinum  solution  may  be  added.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  particles  set  free  by  brushing  off  the 
saperfluous  portions  of  the  above  mixture  would  be  unwholesome  to 
breathe,  on  aooount  of  the  chromate  of  lead  present  in  the  composition ; 

00 
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tlie  other  sabstances  are  yiitaally  ixmooooiifl,  though  the  inhalation,  of 
small  partidee  of  mineral,  or  indeed  anj  other  subetance  whatever, 
ahonld  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  In  polishing  work  which  has 
been  coated  with  bronzing  powders,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  if  the 
workpeople  oonld  be  induced  to  protect  the  noee  and  month  by  a  thin 
piece  of  muslin,  more  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  polishing 
operation,  when  the  great  bulk  of  the  superfluous  material  has  to  be 
brushed  awaj. 

Tvencli  Method  of  1trffin«lng  Blectro^teawed  Sine  IVorti:. — ^If  a 
wann  tone  is  desired,  the  electro-brassed  article  is  first  dipped  in  a 
weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  then  dried.  It  is  next 
moistened  with  sulphide  of  ammonia  or  a  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur ; 
after  again  drying  the  surface  is  brushed  over  with  a  mixture  of 
hematite  or  jewellers'  rouge  and  black-lead,  the  mixture  being  made 
according  to  the  tone  required.  The  brush  should  be  slightly  moistened 
with  turpentine  to  assist  the  adhesion  of  the  powder.  The  parts  in 
relief  are  then  to  be  '*  set  off,"  that  is,  well  rubbed,  to  disdoee  the 
metal,  and  give  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  subjected  to  wear. 
The  object  is  then  to  be  coated  with  a  thin  colourless  vamish. 

Chreon  or  AntlqiM  Bvonxo. — ^Dissolve  in  100  parts  of  acetic  add  of 
moderate  strength,  or  in  200  parts  of  good  vinegar,  30  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  or  sal-ammoniac,  and  10  parts  each  of  common  salt, 
cream  of  tartar,  and  acetate  of  copper,  and  add  a  little  water ;  mix 
well,  and  smear  the  object  with  it,  and  then  allow  it  to  dry,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  article  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  covered  with 
verdigris,  which  presents  various  tints.  It  is  then  to  be  brushed,  but 
more  especially  the  prominent  parts,  with  a  waxed  brush,  that  is,  a 
brush  passed  over  a  lump  of  yeUow  beeswax.  The  relief  parts  may 
then  be  ''set  off*'  with  hematite,  chrome  yellow,  or  other  suitable 
colours.  Light  touches  with  ammonia  impart  a  blue  shade  to  the 
green  parts,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  deepens  the  colour  of  the  parts 
to  which  it  is  appUed. 

Steel  Brmxe, — ^This  is  obtained  by  moistening  the  artides  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum,  and  slightiy  heating  them. 
Sioce  this  bronze  is  liable  to  scale  off  with  friction,  it  should  not  be 
applied  in  successive  doses,  but  the  solution  used  should  be  of  sudi  a 
strength  that  the  desired  effect  may  be  obtained,  if  possible,  by  a 
single  application.  Copper  bronze,  that  is,  dectro-brass  with  an 
excess  of  copper,  may  be  darkened  by  dipping  it  into  a  weak  and 
warm  solution  of  diloride  of  antimony  (butter  of  antimony)  in  hydro- 
chloric add.  Sometimes,  however,  the  coloration  will  be  yidet 
instead  of  black. 

Bronso  Fowden,  as  the  Bessemer  bronses,  for  instance,  are  largely 
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lued  for  imparting  a  metallio  appearance  to  plaster  easts  and  ceramic 
wares,  and  also  for  ornamenting  oast-iion  work,  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  bronze.  The  mode  of  application  is  as  follows :  The  artide, 
after  being  cleaned,  is  coated  with  a  fatty  drying  vamish,  which  is 
allowed  to  become  nearly  dry.  The  bronze  powder  is  then  applied 
with  a  badger-hair  brush,  when  it  firmly  adheres  to  the  sticky  varnish. 
After  drying,  the  article  is  coated  with  a  hard,  colourless  vamish, 
which  fills  up  the  details.  This  process  is  chiefly  applied  to  metals  for 
such  work  as  cheap  iron  fenders,  cast-iron  dogs  for  fireplaces,  umbrella- 
stands,  and  other  coarse  work,  and  is  in  no  degree  suitable  for  articles 
which  have  been  electro-brassed,  in  which  a  more  artistic  finish  is 
required. 

Dipplas  BtoetKO-braMMd  IXTosk. — ^When  steel  or  Iron  articles  have 
received  a  g^ood  coating  of  brass,  but  of  an  indifferent  colour,  they 
may  be  greatiy  improved  in  colour  by  being  dipped  in  the  ordinary 
dipping  liquids  used  for  brass.  The  dippings,  however,  must  be  done 
with  great  promptitude,  otherwise  the  coating  wiU  either  be  dissolved 
off,  or  at  least  much  reduced  in  thickness.  If  the  operation  is  conducted 
with  smartness,  and  the  articles  at  once  plunged  into  cold  water,  the 
desired  result  may  be  obtained  without  risk — provided,  of  course,  that 
a  tolerably  stout  coating  has  been  deposited  upon  the  work.  This 
method  of  improving  the  colour  of  the  deposit  we  have  successfully 
adopted,  and,  indeed,  frequentiy  made  it  a  practice  to  give  to  the  work 
an  extra  strong  coating  to  aUow  for  the  reduction  of  its  thickness  in 
the  add  dip.  By  this  means  we  were  enabled  to  produce  results  in 
electro -brassing  which  were  acknowledged  to  be  fully  equal  in  colour 
to  the  finest  specimens  of  solid  brass,  and  not  unfrequentiy  superior. 

^aogmrtug  lllactro-lirawd  IWovlc. — ^After  being  worked  for  some 
time,  a  brassing  bath  is  liable  to  give  deposits  which  are  either  too 
red,  or  coppery^  or  they  may  assume  a  sickly  pale  colour,  which,  after 
scratch-brushing,  is  of  too  light  a  colour  to  fairly  represent  brass. 
Articles  in  this  condition,  although  they  may  be  g^reatiy  improved  by 
a  coating  of  good  yellow  lacquer,  still  fail  to  resemble  ordinary  brass. 
When  zinc  or  steel  articles  are  required  to  be  lacquered  after  electro- 
brassing,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  be  provided  with  an  extra  brassing  solu- 
tion, capable  of  yielding  a  really  good  colour,  in  which  the  articles, 
after  bdng  coated  in  the  ordinary  bath  and  scratch-brushed,  may  be 
immersed,  to  give  them  a  final  coating  of  good  yellow  brass.  Generally 
speaking,  an  inmiersion  in  the  second  bath  of  only  a  few  minutes  is 
sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  the  solution  we  should 
recommend  for  this  purpose  is  one  prepared  from  the  sulphates  of 
copper  and  zinc,  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash,  and  redissolved 
with  cyanide  and  liquid  ammonia.  A  solution  carefully  prepared 
from  these  ingredients  is  capable  of  yielding  a  brass  deposit  of  a  very 
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fine  oolonr.  The  solution  should  be  used  only  for  giving  a  final  coat- 
ing to  electro-brassed  work  which  is  of  a  bad  colour,  and  when  it 
ceases  to  yield  a  good  coloured  deposit,  it  may  be  added  to  the  ordinary 
brassing  bath  and  another  solution  prepared  in  its  place.  If  the  plan 
we  have  suggested  be  adopted,  the  work  maj  then  be  lacquered  in  the 
same  way  as  ordinary  brass,  after  being  thoroughly  rinsed  and  dried. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  acid  dipping,  to  improve  the  colour  of  the 
brass  deposit,  cannot  so  safely  be  applied  to  zinc  work  which  has  been 
electro-brassed. 

Bleetro-daposltion  of  Bronae. — ^The  electro-deposition  of  the 
alloy  of  copper  and  tin  known  as  bronze  is  less  frequently  practised 
than  that  of  the  more  common  alloy,  brass  ;  indeed,  the  latter  with  an 
excess  of  copper  in  the  solution  generally  answers  the  purpose  equally 
well  for  most  of  the  uses  to  which  the  deposited  bronze  alloy  would 
be  applicable  as  an  imitation  of  real  bronze.  In  making  up  a  bronz- 
ing solution,  it  is  only  necessary  to  substitute  a  salt  of  tin  (chloride  of 
tin  by  preference)  for  the  zinc  salt  in  the  preceding  formulsB,  but  in 
rather  less  proportion  than  the  latter,  say  about  one-third  less.  The 
simpler  method,  however,  is  to  make  up  a  brassing  bath  with  a  slight 
excess  of  copper,  and  to  depend  upon  the  artificial  methods  of  hroming 
previously  g^ven,  or  such  modifications  of  them  as  may  suggest  them- 
selves, for  producing  imitations  of  solid  bronze.  A  very  litUe  practice 
in  this  direction  will  enable  the  operator  to  meet  almost  every  require- 
ment as  to  tone  or  colour.  In  this,  as  in  the  case  of  electro-brassed 
work,  the  most  prominent  parts  of  the  work  should  be  rendered 
bright,  so  as  to  expose  the  deposited  metal  at  such  points  by  g^tly 
rubbing  away  the  materials  used  in  producing  the  artificial  bronze 
colour.  By  so  doing  a  veiy  pleasing  artistic  effect  may  be  produced, 
provided  the  removal  of  the  bronzing  material  is  not  carried  too  far, 
but  merely  confined  to  such  points  as  may  be  assumed  to  have  been 
subjected  to  friction  in  use. 

Blaotro-d«positio&  of  Cl«niian  SUvtr. — ^We  have  succeeded  in 
depositing  an  alloy  of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc,  forming  (}ennan 
silver  of  good  quality,  by  making  a  solution  of  the  alloy  in  the  direct 
way,  as  recommended  for  preparing  brassing  solutions,  thus :  Cut  up 
into  small  pieces  sheet  Grerman  mlver,  about  one  ounce ;  place  the 
strips  in  a  glass  flask,  and  add  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk 
of  water.  Assist  the  solution  of  the  metal  by  gentle  heat ;  when  tlie 
red  fumes  cease  to  appear  in  the  bulb  of  the  flask,  decant  the  liquor, 
and  apply  fresh  acid,  diluted  as  before,  to  the  imdissolved  metal,  taking 
care  to  avoid  excess ;  it  is  best  to  leave  a  small  quantity  of  undissolved 
metal  in  the  flask,  by  which  an  excess  of  acid  is  readily  avoided.  The 
several  portions  of  tiie  metallic  solutions  are  to  be  mixed,  and  diluted 
with  about  three  pints  of  cold  water  in.  a  gallon  vessel.    Kext  dis- 
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Bolve  about  f onr  ounces  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  a  pint  of  water,  and 
add  this  gradually  to  the  former,  with  gentle  stirring,  until  no  further 
precipitation  takes  place.  The  precipitate  must  be  washed  several 
times  with  hot  water,  and  then  redissolved  by  adding  a  strong  solution 
of  cyanide  with  stirring,  and  about  one  ounce  of  liquid  ammonia.  To 
avoid  adding  too  great  an  excess  of  cyanide,  it  is  a  good  plan,  when 
the  precipitate  is  nearly  all  dissolved,  to  let  it  rest  for  half  an  hour  or 
80,  then  decant  the  clear  liquor,  and  dissolve  the  remainder  of  the 
precipitate  separately.  A  small  excess  of  cyanide  solution  may  then 
be  added,  as  **  free  cyazdde,"  and  the  whole  mixed  together  and  made 
up  to  one  gallon  with  cold  water.  The  solution  should  then  be  filtered, 
or  allowed  to  repose  for  about  twelve  hours  and  the  dear  liquor  then 
carefully  decanted  from  any  sediment  which  may  be  present  from 
cyanide  impurities.  The  bath  must  be  worked  with  a  German  silver 
anode,  which  should  be  of  the  same  quality  as  that  from  which  the 
solution  is  prepared ;  a  Bunsen  battery  should  be  employed  as  the 
source  of  electricity,  or  a  dynamo-machine. 

IConris  and  Jolmoon's  Proc^aa. — ^By  this  process  a  German  silver 
bath  is  prepared  by  the  battery  method.  One  pound  each  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  the  solution  heated  to  150''  Fahr.  A  large  German  silver 
anode,  connected  with  the  positive  electrode  of  a  powerful  battery,  is 
immersed  in  the  solution ;  a  small  cathode  of  any  suitable  metal  is 
connected  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  and  also  unmersed  in  the 
solution.  The  electrolytic  action  is  to  be  kept  up  until  a  considerable 
amount  of  metal  is  dissolved,  and  a  bright  cathode  receives  a  deposit 
of  good  colour,  when  the  solution  is  ready  for  use.  If  the  deposit  is 
too  red,  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  to  be  added ;  if  too  white,  cyanide 
of  potassium. 

The  electro-deposition  of  Grerman  silver  may  with  advantage  be 
substituted  for  nickel-plating  for  many  articles  of  ornament  and  use- 
fulness ;  a  coating  of  this  alloy  looks  exceedingly  well  upon  bright 
steel  surfaces,  and  is,  to  our  mind,  specially  suitable  for  revolvers, 
dental  instruments,  and  scabbards,  having,  when  deposited  of  a  good 
colour,  a  more  pleasing  tone  than  that  of  nickel. 

]>4Poaltlon  of  an  Alloy  of  Tin  and  Bilvor. — ^Messrs.  Bound  and 
Son  obtained  a  patent  in  1879  for  a  process  for  depositing  an  alloy  of 
tin  and  silver,  which  is  said  to  be  applicable  to  coating  brass,  Grerman 
silver,  and  copper,  and,  if  slightly  covered  with  a  film  of  copper,  iron 
and  steel  also.  The  inventors  state  that  from  their  solution  a  white 
reguline  metal  is  obtained  which  is  easily  polished,  and  greatly  re- 
sembles fine  silver.  The  solution  is  prepared  as  follows  :  Dissolve 
80  ounces  of  commercial  cyanide  of  potassium  in  20  gallons  of  water 
in  a  suitable  vessel ;  then  pour  in  100  ounces  by  measure  of  strong 
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Uqmd  ammonia,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  880**,  sdiriiig  well  together ; 
next  add  10  ounces  of  nitrate  of  ailyer ;  any  soluble  tin  mU  may  then 
be  added  at  discretion ;  now  add  3  pounds  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
and  allow  the  compound  solution  to  rest  until  all  sediment  has  snb- 
Bidedi  then  carefully  decant  the  clear  Hquor,  and  the  bath  is  ready  for 
use.  It  is  worked  with  a  large  anode  of  tin  and  a  smaller  one  of 
flilyer.  Hie  articles  to  be  plated  by  this  process  are  cleaned  in  caustic 
ley,  and  all  oxide  carefully  remoyed ;  they  are  then  immersed  in  the 
bath,  in  connection  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  strong  voltaic  battery, 
the  two  anodes  being  connected  to  the  positive  as  usual.  The  articles 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bath  until  the  required  thickness  of  deposit 
IS  obtained,  when  they  are  removed,  rinsed,  and  dried,  and  may  then 
be  polished  or  burnished  to  a  high  deg^ree,  closely  resembling  un- 
alloyed silver,  but  produced  at  far  less  cost. 

Beposttion  of  Alloys  of  Oold,  flltver,  *e. — ^These  are  noticed  in 
Ohapter  XY.  on  Electro-gilding'.  We  may,  however,  state  that  by 
mixing  gold  and  silver  cyanide  solutions  in  varying  proportions,  gild- 
ing of  various  shades  of  colour  may  be  obtained.  The  same  results 
may  be  effected  by  blending  cyanide  solutions  of  gold  and  copper. 
The  colour  of  the  deposit  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  strsngftibi  of  the 
ounent  employed,  the  amount  of  anode  surface,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  bath.  With  these  hints  to  guide  him,  the  experimentalist  may 
obtain  very  interesting  results  by  modifying  the  condition  of  the  bath, 
strength  of  current,  &c.,  at  will. 

]>4Poaltloii  of  Obromlmn  Alloys. — SbttsT's  IPiousbs,— This  pro- 
cess, for  which  a  patent  was  obtained  in  Harch,  1884,  may  be  thus 
briefly  described :  Anodes  of  chromium  alloy  are  prepared  by  heating 
bhxomium  compounds  with  charcoal  in  a  closed  crucible,  and  pouring 
upon  the  reduced  mass  2}  parts  of  fused  copper,  and,  subsequently, 
from  I  to  I J  parts  of  molten  tin,  and  then  granulating,  re-fusing,  and 
casting  in  moulds  of  the  desired  form.    The  plates  thus  formed  are 
used  as  anodes  in  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  I  pound  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  one  pound  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  heated  to  150"  Fahr.,  until  a  good  deposit  of  alloy  is  formed 
upon  the  cathode;  the  bath  is  then  ready  for  use.    To  finish  the 
articles  coated  in  ^this  solution,  they  are  '^  coloured  "  in  a  bath  com- 
posed of  chloride  of  tin  6  to  8  parts ;  chloride  of  copper,  20  to  25 
parts ;  bichromate  of  ammonia,  10  to  15  parts ;  chloride  of  platinum, 
6  to  12  parts,  and  water  loi  to  no  parts.    A  very  moderate  current 
only  is  required. 

Xl^poBltion  of  Masnesliun  and  its  Alloys. — Gerhard  and  Smith 
obtained  a  patent  in  December,  1884,  for  the  following  process: 
Ammonio-sulphate  of  magnesia  is  prepared  by  dissolving  and  crystal- 
lising together  228  parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salt),  and 
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132  parts  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  OTystalB  are  diflsolYed  in 
35,000  parts  of  water,  and  the  solution  thus  formed  is  beet  used  at  a 
temperature  of  iso**  to  212**  Fahr.  For  white  metal,  a  nickel  anode 
is  used ;  for  magnesium  bronze,  a  copper  anode  must  be  emplojed. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  bath  is  formed  of  ammonio -sulphate  of 
magnesia,  360  parts ;  cyanide  of  x>ota8sium,  550  parts,  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  550  parts,  dissolved  in  35,000  parts  of  water. 

AUoy  off  natlBmn  and  MlTcr. — ^Mr.  Milton  H.  Campbell,  of 
America,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  depositing  this  aUoj,  whidi  is 
said  to  resist  the  action  of  nitric  add  and  sulphides.  A  bath  is  made 
by  dissolying  30  parts  of  platinum  and  70  parts  of  sUver  in  aqua 
regia,  and  the  metals  are  precipitated  as  a  grey  powder  by  means  of 
chloride  of  ammonium.  The  compound  chloride  thus  obtained  is 
dissolved  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  constitutes  the 
electrolytic  bath.  The  anode  is  an  alloy  of  3  parte  of  platinum  and 
70  parts  of  sUver,  a  feeble  current  being  employed  for  the  deposition 
of  the  alloy. 

JTow  IVliitd  JUloiys. — ^Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  refiners 
and  metal  workers  to  produce  a  metallic  aUoy  to  resemble  silver  in 
whiteness  and  texture,  and  sufficientiy  low  in  price  for  general  manu- 
facturing purposes ;  but  although  many  excellent  results  have  been 
obtained,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  new  alloy  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Henry  Wiggin  and  Co.,  under  the  titie  of  **  SUveroid,"  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  sUver  yet  produced.  This  pretty  alloy  is  not  only 
beautifully  white  and  of  dose  and  fine  grain,  but  has  a  silvery  lustre 
which  renders  its  commercial  name  exceedingly  appropriate.  The  new 
aUoy,  moreover,  files  and  turns  well,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish.  Being  readily  fusible,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  ornamental 
oastingB,  and  produces  very  fine  work.  It  is,  we  understand,  being 
adopted  for  carriage,  railway,  and  steamship  fittings,  machinery- 
bearings,  taps,  &c.,  and  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  brass,  bronze, 
and  gun-metal  in  all  cases  where  a  brilliantiy  white  metal  would  be 
preferred  as  a  substitute  for  the  commoner  alloys.  A  specimen  of 
rolled  ''  silveroid  "  sent  to  us  by  the  above  firm  many  months  ago  has 
undergone  no  change  in  appearance,  being  as  white  and  silvery  as 
when  first  received.  Silveroid  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  nickel,  to 
which  zinc,  tin,  or  lead  in  varying  proportions  are  added,  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Anotiier  alloy  has  been 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Wiggin  &  Co.,  under  the  titie  of  "cobalt 
bronze,"  which  is  more  steel-like  in  colour  than  the  former,  and  is 
also  much  harder.  This  alloy,  which  takes  a  bright  polish,  is  suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  work  in  which  a  hard,  white,  non-tamishable  metal  is 
required,  and  would,  we  shoidd  say,  be  invaluable  for  steamship  and 
railway  carriage  fittings,  and  work  of  that  class.    The  cost  of  this 
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alloy  ifl  rather  higher  than  **  silTeroid,*'  owing  to  the  metal  oobalt 
being  one  of  its  neoeesary  oonstitaents.  Since  it  does  not  much  exceed 
the  price  of  ordinary  Grennan  silver,  however,  while  being  much  whiter, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  wiU  be  accepted  as  a  valuable  substitute  for 
the  former  for  unplated  spoon  and  fork  work.  A  long  exposure  of  a 
sample  of  this  alloy  to  the  atmosphere,  and  also  to  the  mingled  fumes 
of  our  laboratory,  by  which  it  was  unaffected,  establish  the  fact  that 
*'  cobalt  bronze  "  wiQ  resist  all  ordinary  atmospheric  influences. 

Hotes  OB  lIlaotro-bnuMliiff. — ^When  the  brass  anodes  become  foul, 
owing  to  undissolved  sub-salts  of  zinc  or  copper,  or  both,  forming  on 
the  surface,  it  indicates  that  the  bath  requires  an  addition  of  cyanide 
and  liquid  ammonia.  After  making  these  additions,  it  is  well  to 
remove  the  anodes,  rinse  them,  and  scour  them  perfectly  clean. 

Colour  o/Bronees. — ^The  tone  or  colour  of  the  bronzing  paste  applied 
to  electro-brassed  cast-iron  work  (as  fenders,  for  example)  should  be 
regulated  according  to  ^e  colour  of  the  deposit.  For  instance,  for  a 
i/ell&w  brass,  the  black  or  green  tones  will  be  most  appropriate,  while 
for  deposits  of  a  more  coppery  hue,  the  warmer  bronzes  should  be 
used,  as  those  containing  rouge,  crocus,  &c. 

Bronze  Tone, — ^To  deposit  metal  approaching  the  tint  of  real  bronze, 
a  slight  excess  of  copper  should  be  added  to  the  ordinazy  brass 
solution. 

Green  Bronze  Colour, — To  impart  an  artificial  green  bronze  appear- 
ance to  electro-brass,  the  article  may  be  placed  in  a  closed  wooden 
box,  having  a  saucer  containing  a  little  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching 
powder)  placed  at  the  bottom.  A  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  add 
is  then  to  be  poured  on  the  powder,  the  lid'  of  the  box  immediately 
dosed,  and  i^e  article  allowed  to  be  subjected  to  the  chlorine  fames 
which  are  g^ven  off,  for  a  short  time,  after  which  the  artide  is  to  be 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  process  may  be  repeated  until  the  desired 
effect  is  produced.  The  artide  should  be  well  coated  with  brass  or 
bronze  before  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  chlorine,  otherwise 
this  gas  will  attack  the  imderlying  metal. 

Fender  and  Stove  Work,  which  are  generally  required  to  be  dectzo- 
brassed  at  a  very  low  price,  should  first  be  pickled  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  for  a  short  time,  then  rinsed  and  briskly  scoured  with  ooazse  sand 
and  water,  again  rinsed,  and  placed  in  the  bath.  A  very  strong 
current  should  be  employed,  so  that  the  article  may  receive  a  snfBdent 
coating  in  a  few  minutes.  After  rinsing  and  drying  quickly  the  bronze 
paste  is  applied,  and  this  is  to  be  dried  on  tiie  artide  as  quickly  aa 
posdble;  when  nearly  dry  the  article  is  polished,  its  prominent 
parts  then  rubbed  up  with  a  piece  of  chamois  leather  and  dry  whiting, 
and  a  thin  coating  of  hard  spirit  varnish  laid  on  while  the  artide  is 
warm;  the  object  is  now  finished. 
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Evolution  of  Hydrogen  during  Depotition. — ^A  g^reat  deal  has  been 
written  and  said  oonceming  the  Tigorons  evolution  of  hydrogen  which 
commonly  occurs  with  electro-brassing  baths  when  under  the  influence 
of  the  current;  and,  while  we  readily  agree  with  much  that  has  been 
said  upon  this  subject,  we  must  frankly  confess  that  we  have  generally 
obtained  the  best  results  when  the  escape  of  hydrog^  has  been  most 
brisk.  We  should  certainly  not  consider  a  brassing  bath,  in  which 
deposition  takes  place  directly  the  articles  are  immersed  in  it  (the 
deposit  being  of  a  good  colour),  a  defective  solution,  though  evolying 
hydrogen,  since  some  of  our  best  results  have  been  obtained  under 
such  conditions.  In  depositing  very  stout  coatings  of  this  alloy,  how- 
ever, it  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  evolution  of  hydrog^en  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  prevented,  a  result  which  may  most  readily  be 
obtained  with  solutions  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
metallic  constituents.  Such  baths,  however,  require  a  frequent  addi- 
tion of  concentrated  solution  to  keep  up  their  metallic  strength,  which 
the  brass  anodes,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  fail  to  do. 

Kteping  up  the  Strength  of  the  Bath. — ^To  keep  up  the  strength  of 
brassing  baths,  the  plan  suggested  by  the  author  in  respect  of  electro- 
tinning  and  platinising  solutions  may  be  adopted  (see  page  335). 
By  this  method  a  highly  concentrated  solution  of  brass,  delivered 
from  a  tank  above,  may  be  allowed  to  trickle  into  the  bath  while 
deposition  is  going  on,  and  thus  its  metallic  strong^  fairly  well  kept 
up.  Such  an  arrangpement  can  be  effected  with  very  Httie  trouble, 
a  small  barrel,  furnished  with  a  tap  with  a  long  piece  of  rubber  tubing, 
being  all  that  is  necessary. 

Solution  for  Cast-iron  Work,  ^. — The  brassing  bath  for  this  class  of 
work  should  be  rich  in  metal,  otherwise,  even  with  a  strong  current, 
the  deposit  will  take  place  chiefly,  or  only,  at  the  comers  or  prominent 
portions  of  the  articles.  It  is  better  to  employ  a  solution  containing 
a  good  percentage  of  metal  and  small  quantity  of  free  cyanide,  than  a 
great  excess  of  the  latter  and  a  small  proportion  of  copper  and  zinc. 
The  cuirent  for  depositing  brass  upon  cast  iron,  especially  in  cold 
solutions,  must  be  strong,  and  a  large  anode  surface  exposed  in  the 
bath.  The  same  observations  apply,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  lead, 
which  requires  a  bath  rich  in  copi>er  and  zinc  to  obtain  suooessful 
results,  especially  when  battery  power  is  employed. 

Brassing  Different  Metals. — ^It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  we  have 
hinted,  that  all  metals  do  not  receive  the  brass  deposit  with  equal 
fadlity  ;  indeed,  if  two  artides— one  composed  of  zinc  and  the  other 
of  oast  iron — ^were  placed  in  the  bath  simultaneously  the  former  would 
at  once  become  coated  with  brass,  while  the  cast-iron  article  would 
either  remain  uncoated  with  the  alloy,  or  at  most  a  slight  deposit 
would  be  visible  at  the  points  nearest  Uie  anode,  or  at  the  lower  parts 
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of  the  artiGle,  aoooiding  to  ite  form.  This  being  the  caae,  the  oast- 
imn  artidle  should  first  be  put  into  the  bath,  and  when  this  has 
become  perfectly  ooated  all  over  the  zino  articles  may  then  be  suspended 
in  the  solution.  It  is  better,  howeyer,  to  deposit  these  metals  sepa- 
rately. Even  wrought  and  oast  iron  will  not  receiye  the  brass  deposit 
with  equal  readiness ;  the  latter,  therefore,  should  be  put  into  the 
bath  first,  and  the  former  only  when  the  cast-iron  piece  is  well  ooated 
all  over. 

Brarnng  in  Hoi  Sohttiona, — ^When  an  article  is  first  put  into  the 
bath  (being  connected  to  the  negative  electrode)  it  should  be  gently 
mored  about  for  a  few^noments,  to  cause  the  deposit  to  take  place 
as  uniformly  as  possible  all  oyer  the  surface  of  the  artide,  and  when 
the  oharaoteristio  yellow  tint  of  the  alloy  appears  uniformly  all  over 
the  object,  it  may  be  allowed  to  rest  in  the  bath  for  a  short  time, 
when  the  slinging  wires  should  be  shifted  to  allow  the  parts  they  hare 
oovered  to  become  ooated  with  the  alloy.  After  a  while  the  article 
should  be  inyerted  in  the  bath  to  equaUse  the  deposit  as  far  as  possible. 
With  these  exceptions,  it  is  not  judicious  to  disturb  work  in  brassing 
solutions  while  in  circuit,  as  the  colour  of  the  deposit  is  often  affected 
even  by  slight  motion. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ELEGTBO-METALLTTBGY. 

Applkatioii  of  the  Temu— Bachand  and  Ganldei^s  Process.— Electrolytic 
Befining  of  Copper  by  Separate  Carrent — Elkington's  Process  of  Be- 
fining  Copper  by  Electrolysis.— Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens^  Observations  on  the 
Electro-metallaigy  of  Copper. — Mr.  B.  N.  8.  Keith  on  Befining  Copper 
by  HQeetrolysiaw— M.  Th^nard's  Experiments. — Dr.  ffiggsf  Obserrationa. 
—Dr.  Kiliani's  Observations  on  the  Electrolytic  Refining  of  Copper.— 
Gtmmme's  Experiments  with  Sulphate  of  Copper  Baths. 


AppUoatioB  of  tiM  Term. — ^The  term  Electro»mitaUmgyy  whidh 
applied  by  the  late  Alfred  Smee  to  the  art  of  eleotio-depositloin  of 
metals  generally,  is  now  more  coireotly  applied  to  the  xefining  or 
pnnfioation  of  metals,  and  to  their  separation  or  extraotion  from  ores 
bj  electrolyBis.  This  important  branch  of  electro-chemistry,  the 
pcaotioal  development  of  which  had  long  been  the  dream  and  the  hope 
of  eleotrioians,  has  dnring  the  past  twenty  years  gradually  developed 
into  an  art  of  considerable  magnitude,  while  the  great  improvements 
in  magneto  and  dynamo-eleotrio  machines  which  have  been  made 
within  a  comparatively  recent  date  have  given  a  stimiilns  to  this  field 
of  enterprise  which  is  likely  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  important  in 
its  employment  of  electric  machinery.  That  these  great  results  could 
never  have  been  profitably  obtained  by  means  of  voltaio  electricity,  is 
beyond  all  question. 

An  early  investigation  of  this  subject  was  made  by  MazLmJlian, 
Dnke  of  Leuchtenberg,  in  the  year  1847,  who  proved  that  impure 
copper  containing  precious  metals  could  be  refined  so  as  to  yield  pure 
copper,  and  leave  the  precious  metals  in  a  condensed  form  ready  for 
further  treatment.  He  moreover  recognised  the  great  influence  which 
his  discovery  would  eventually  have  in  connection  with  practical 
metallurgy.  At  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  electrolytio 
operations  were,  with  the  exception  of  Woolzich's  magneto-elecvtrio 
machine,  wholly  conducted  by  means  of  the  current  from  voltaio 
batteries,  which  rendered  the  following  up  of  this  discovery  for  com- 
mercial purposes  practically  impossible.  The  introduction  of  Wilde's 
magneto-oLeotric  machine  in  1865  may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  starting- 
pcnnt  from  which  success  in  this  direction  became  possible  as  regards 
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the  meaziB  of  obtaining  electric  power.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  J.  B. 
EDdngton  introduced  a  practical  process  for  refining  copper  by  electro- 
lysis, and  which,  worked  by  cnrrents  from  Wilde's  saoceesfol 
machines,  soon  placed  the  art  of  refining  copper  eleotxolytically  npon 
a  sonnd  practical  basis.  A  brief  description  of  this  process  will  be 
given  farther  on. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  instance  of  the  application  of 
electrolysifl  in  metallurgy  was  in  the  production  of  what  is  termed 
« cement"  copper  in  the  wet  method  of  treatment.  The  drainage 
water  of  copper  mines  is  frequently  charged  with  sulphate  of  copper, 
due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphide  contained  in  the  ore,  and  it  is 
from  these  cupreous  liquors  that  the  cementation  copper  is  obtained. 
The  wet  process  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  the  jxMrer 
oxidised  ores,  especially  where  fuel  is  scarce.  These  ores  are  treated 
with  acid,  either  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric,  or  with  a  solution  of 
ammonia,  all  three  of  which  are  good  solvents  of  the  oxides  of  copper. 
The  precipitation  is  effected  in  the  copper  solution  by  placing  iron  in 
it.  The  action  is  the  result  of  dectrolysis  ( TTiUiams)*  The  cupreous 
solution  being  placed  in  large  tanks,  fragments  of  iron  are  immersed 
and  the  copper  becomes  reduced  to  the  metallio  state  in  the  form  of 
a  spongy  deposit  to  which  the  term  * '  cementation  copper  "  is  applied. 
The  first  patented  improvement  on  the  above  method,  and  which 
may  also  be  considered  the  first  application  of  a  distinctly  electrolyfio 
process  to  the  reduction  of  copper,  was  due  to  MH.  Dechaud  and 
Gaultier,  of  France,  the  patent,  dated  1846,  being  for  <<  Improve- 
ments in  the  exixaction  of  copper  from  its  ores,  founded  particularly 
on  electro-chemical  methods.*'  The  process,  which  we  abridge  from 
Mr.  Williams's  able  work,  is  as  follows : — 

Beeliaad  and  Oaiatter's  rimja— . — The  inventors  prepare  the 
sulphate  of  copper  from  sulphide  and  oxide  ores,  by  roasting  them  in 
a  furnace,  and  then  extracting  the  copper  by  lixiviation.  The  pro- 
cess, which  exhibits  much  originality,  is  thus  described  by  the 
inventors : — <*  If  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  copper  and  of  sulphate  of  iron 
or  zinc  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  suitable  temperature,  and  of  an 
air  current,  the  resulting  product  will  be  sulphate  of  copper  and 
sesquioxide  of  iron  or  oxide  of  zinc."  The  ore  was  first  roasted  and 
washed  before  being  mixed  with  the  sulphate  of  iron.  The  pro- 
portion of  sulphate  to  ore  was  determined  by  previous  experiment  on 
a  smaller  scale.  The  [inventors  also  found  that  carbonate  ores  of 
copper  could  be  reduced  in  the  same  way.  The  suitable  quantity  of 
reducuig  sulphate  having  been  well  mixed  with  the  dried  roasted  ore, 

*  '<  Mineral  Beeoarces  of  the  United  States,"  by  Albert  Williams.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  1883. 
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the  mixture  waa  roasted  in  a  reyerberatoiy  furnace ;  it  was  after- 
wards thoroughly  washed  to  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  copper  formed. 
If  the  assay  showed  that  the  residue  still  contained  copper,  it  was 
again  mixed  with  sulphate  and  roasted.  Instead  of  introducing  iron 
into  the  copper  solution  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  which  the  copper 
becomes  deposited  upon  this  metal  and  contaminated  with  impurities 
from  the  iron,  MM.  Dechaud  and  Ghktdtier  proceeded  as  follows : — 
The  solution  was  first  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  then  placed 
in  large  shallow  wooden  tanks  lined  with  lead.  On  the  bottom  of 
each  tank  were  placed  a  number  of  flat  copper  plates,  whose  under 
surfaces  were  insulated  with  varnish  so  that  the  deposit  could  take 
place  ^on  the  upper  sides  only.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  solution, 
plates  of  iron,  cast  with  grooves  and  openings  like  a  gridiron,  so  as 
to  present  more  surface  and  allow  the  escape  of  gfases,  were  suspended 
in  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  by  means  of  lugs,  which  rested 
on  the  edges  of  the  tanks.  All  the  copper  plates  were  connected 
together  electrically,  as  also  were  the  iron  plates.  On  connecting  the 
two  sides — Le,y  the  combined  copper  plates  with  the  combined  iron 
plates — a  battery  arrangement  was  effected,  and  the  deposition  of 
copper  took  place  upon  the  cathode  surfaces  (the  copper  plates),  while 
the  iron  plates  (acting  as  anodes)  became  dissolved  into  the  solution. 
To  prevent  the  impurities  from  the  iron  mixing  with  the  pure 
deposited  copper,  the  inventors  employed  a  porous  diaphragm  of 
cotton  doth  between  the  two  sets  of  plates.  Instead  of  employing 
copper  cathodes,  they  sometimes  used  leaden  ones,  from  which  the 
copper  was  more  readily  detached.  Since  during  the  electrolytio 
action  the  solution  naturally  grew  weaker  in  copper,  being  replaced 
by  sulphate  of  iron,  these  ingenious  inventors  provided  a  system  of 
automatic  circulation  by  means  of  leaden  pipes  connected  with  reser- 
voirs, whose  valves  were  controlled  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  hydrometers. 
One  set  of  pipes  delivered  fresh  copper  solution  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  which  of  course  caused  the  liquid  to  rise  in  the  vessel :  another 
pipe  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tank  drew  off  some  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  in  this  way  the  solution  always  maintained  the 
same  density,  and  contained  one  uniform  proportion  of  copper,  tke 
sulphate  of  iron  liquor  was  afterwards  evaporated,  and  the  salt 
obtained  by  crystallisation,  which  could  then  either  be  disposed  of  as 
copperas,  or  employed  in  treating  fresh  batches  of  ore.  It  is  stated 
that  about  2,200  lbs.  of  copper  could  be  reduced  per  day  by  the  above 
process.  In  a  subsequent  addition  to  their  patent,  MM.  Dechaud  and 
Gkiultier  describe  a  method  of  utilising  the  sulphurous  acid  gas 
liberated  during  the  roasting  of  the  ore. 

Bleetrolirtio  Ttellning  off  Oopp«r  by  Separate  CaxMnt.— This 
method  of  obtaining  pure  copper  is  now  most  extensively  carried  on 
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in  YaTions  parts  of  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  Amsiica,  the 
amount  of  pnre  metal  annnally  produced  being  enonnona.  One 
great  adyantage  of  this  method  of  refining  is  tibat  the  crude  coppers 
operated  upon  frequently  contain  considerable  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  valuable  metals  become  entirely  removed  from  the  impure 
metal,  and  are  readily  recovered  by  ordinary  refining  prooeasee. 
Another  important  feature  in  this  sjrstem  is  that  when  the  process 
is  properly  conducted  the  copper  obtadned  is  pure — a  most  important 
oonsideration  when  the  metal  is  required  for  conducting  electricity,  as 
in  the  case  of  wire  for  submarine  cables,  telegraphs,  and  the  wires 
employed  in  the  construction  of  magneto  and  dynamo-electrio  ma- 
chines, and  other  eleclzical  apparatus.  Beepectbig  the  presence  of 
gold  in  copper  refined  by  the  ordinary  method,  or  **  dry  way,"  we 
remember  the  great  public  excitement  that  occurred  about  the  year 
1844,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  copper  coinage  of  William  IV. 
contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold.  So  soon  as  the  fact  became 
known,  many  persons  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion  became  huge  pur- 
chasers of  penny  pieces,  at  prices  ranging  from  three-halfpence  to 
twopence  each,  and  many  were  those  who  enjoyed  the  luxozy  of 
collecting  these  coins  for  the  purpose  of  reaping  the  advantage  of 
their  extra  market  value.  It  is  well  known  that  by  the  ordinaiy 
refining  processes  it  is  practically  impossible  to  extract  from  copper 
the  gold  and  silver  which  not  unfrequently  exist  in  this  metal  in  oon- 
fiiderable  quantities.  By  the  electrolytic  method,  however,  not  only 
are  these  precious  metals  recovered,  as  a  natural  part  of  the  process, 
but  other  impurities — as  bismuth,  arsenic,  iron,  manganese,  &o. — 
become  separated,  and  chemically  pure  copper  is  obtained,  which, 
from  its  superior  conductivity,  realises  a  higher  market  value  than 
the  best  refined  copper  obtainable  in  the  '*  dry  way." 

In  the  following  pages  we  have  given  the  views  and  experiences  of 
some  of  the  highest  authorities  upon  the  subject  of  electrolytio  re- 
fining, from  which  not  only  the  student,  but  the  practical  operator, 
will  glean  much  that  is  instructive  and  useful  in  this  important  branch 
of  electro-deposition.  A  few  observations  upon  the  general  principles 
ot  electro-metallurgy,  as  applied  to  the  refining  of  copper  more 
especially,  may,  however,  prove  useful  to  those  who  have  not  as  yet 
studied  the  subject.  In  the  electrolytio  process  of  refining  copper, 
the  electrolyte  employed  is  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  contained  in  a  series  of  tanks,  which  are  placed  in  electrical 
commnnication  with  each  other  by  copper  connections,  as  many  as 
forty  baths  or  even  more  being  electrolysed  by  the  current  from  a 
single  magneto  or  dynamo-electric  machine,  which,  however,  is  usually 
an  exceedingly  powerful  generator  of  the  current,  or  more  properly 
converter  of  heat  into  electricity.    The  wires  which  form  the  coils  of 
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the  dynamo  machines*  emplo]red  in  the  electrolytio  treatment  of 
copper  are  nfiiiallj  drawn  from  the  chemically  pure  oopper  obtained 
by  the  eletrolytic  method,  and  therefore  possess  the  highest  conduo- 
tivity  of  which  this  metal  is  sosoeptible.  In  the  best  constrooted 
machines  to  be  nsed  for  depositing  copper,  the  thickness  of  tihe  ooil 
wires  is  so  regulated  that  a  current  of  low  electric-motiye  force— fre- 
quently from  one  to  three  volts  only — ^is  obtained,  by  which  the  ptinly 
of  the  oopper  deposit  is  insured,  and  the  deposition  of  TWAt.A.ni>  impu- 
rities upon  the  cathode  (which  require  a  higher  E.M.F.)  proTented. 
In  most  electrolytic  copper  refining  works  the  anodes  oonidst  of  oast 
slabs  or  plates  of  crude  oopper,  oontainingnot  more  than  from3  to  4per 
oent.  of  impurities.  The  cathodes  are  thin  sheets  of  pure  copper,  present- 
ing the  same  snrfaoe  as  the  anodes.  To  HiiniTiiali  the  resistance  of  the 
bath  as  much  as  possible,  the  anodes  and  cathodes  are  arranged  as  close 
to  each  other  as  practicable  without  danger  of  coming  in  contact.  When 
the  current  passes  through  the  series  of  tanks,  the  sulphate  of  copper 
solution  becomes  decomposed,  its  copper  being  g^radually  deposited  upon 
the  cathodes,  while  the  liberated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  an  equlTsleat 
proportion  of  oopper  from  the  anodes,  forming  sulphate  of  copper,  by 
which  the  strength  of  the  solution  is  kept  uniform — that  is  to  say,  so 
far  as  the  impurities  of  the  copper  will  allow.  If  pure  copper  anodes 
were  employed,  the  solution  would  keep  in  a  perf eotiy  uniform  condi- 
tion, excepting  as  regards  loss  of  water  by  evaporation;  but  with 
impure  anodes  the  bath,  gradually  becomes  charged  with  iron  and  some 
other  soluble  metallic  impurities,  which  in  course  of  time  render  the 
bath  too  foul,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  to  be  further  worked,  in  which 
case  the  solution  is  removed  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper.  The  deposit  or  '  *  mud ' '  which  collects  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tsnks  is  removed  from  time  to  time,  and  the  gold  and  silver 
afterwards  recovered  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  refining. 

In  ananging  an  electrolytio  copper  refining  plant,  the  resistance  of 
the  bath  is  diminished  by  increasing  the  anode  and  cathode  surfaces, 
by  which  the  cost  of  the  electricity — and  consequentiy  of  the  motive 
power — ^is  greatiy  reduced.  If,  however,  this  is  carried  to  the  fullest 
extent,  it  necessarily  involves  the  employment  of  a  oostiy  stock  of 
copper  as  anodes ;  it  is  therefore  preferred  by  some  electro-metaUur- 
gists  (especially  in  districts  where  coal  is  cheap,  or  where  water  power 
can  be  obtained)  to  increase  the  expenditure  of  power  rather  than 
absorb  interest  on  capital  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  copper  in  the 
baths,  which  would  in  many  cases  absorb  a  large  proportion  of  the 
profits.    When  a  quantity  of  copper  is  refined  with  a  given  power, 

*  In  speakiDg  of  dynamo-electric  machines  in  connection  with  this  sabjeet, 
we  wish  to  be  understood  as  including  magneto-electric  machines  also. 
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and  it  is  desired  to  doable  the  produotion  without  increasing  the  ex- 
penditure of  power,  it  becomes  necessary  to  quadruple  the  quantity  of 
metal  to  be  treated,  which  greatly  increases  the  cost  of  the  original 
establishment.  The  interest  of  the  capital  thus  absorbed  must  therefore 
greatly  reduce  the  annual  profit.  One  hundred  and  fifty  baths  joined 
in  series  and  worked  with  two  powerful  djmamo-eleotric  machines, 
also  joined  in  series,  is  considered  by  some  an  economical  arrangement. 
The  views  of  electricians,  however,  differ  greatly  in  this  respect,  and 
we  believe  that  the  system  adopted  in  this  country  and  that  pursued 
on  the  Continent  are  widely  different  in  many  essential  features.  We 
have  been  informed  that  some  Continental  machines  require  10,000 
square  feet  of  copper  surface  (as  anodes)  per  machine,  which  neces- 
sarily involves  a  very  large  amount  of  capital  where  a  large  number 
of  machines  are  employed.  With  some  of  our  English  machines  only 
2,000  square  feet  of  copper  surface  as  anodes  (or  say  10  tons  of  copper) 
are  required  for  a  plant  of  the  same  out-putting  capacity,  which 
greatiy  reduces  the  amount  of  capital  required  for  copper  in  stock. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  the  larger  anode  surf  ace  tanks 
of  greater  capacity  are  required,  and  consequentiy  a  larger  bulk  of 
copper  solution,  besides  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  cathode  sur- 
face, and  in  the  number  of  conducting  rods. 

mirtngton'a  Piuu— ■  of  Tfflning  Oopp«r  bjr  Btoetvolyslfl. — 
The  impure  copper,  as  it  comes  from  the  smelting  furnace,  is  cast 
into  slabs  or  plates,  about  18  inches  square  and  f  inch  thick,  with 
lugs  projecting  from  their  comers  at  one  end.  These  plates  are  placed 
in  troughs,  each  suificientiy  long  to  take  two  plates,  end  to  end; 
three  such  rows  of  plates,  or  six  in  all,  are  placed  in  each  trough,  a 
space  of  about  6  inches  being  left  between  the  rows.  The  lugs  of  the 
plates  rest  on  the  ends  of  the  trough,  and  upon  a  cross-bar  fixed  mid- 
way of  its  length,  to  which  part  strips  of  copper  are  attached,  and 
these  are  all  placed  in  metallic  contact  with  each  other.  Cathodes  of 
pure  thin  sheet  copper  (about  ^nd  of  an  inch  in  thickness)  are  arranged 
between  the  rows  of  slabs  or  positive  plates,  the  cathodes  being  about 
the  same  size  as  the  cakes  required  for  the  market,  or  about  12  by 
6  inches.  There  may  be  four  such  plates  (cathodes)  in  each  row,  or 
sixteen  in  each  trough.  These  negative  plates  are  each  cut  with  a 
projecting  tongue,  by  which  they  are  fixed  to  a  frame  made  of  copper 
rods,  the  tongue  of  each  plate  being  lapped  round  the  frame  and  thus 
connected  and  held.  The  frame  has  aims  at  its  four  coiners,  which 
rest  on  the  sides  of  the  trough,  on  which  are  copper  strips  insulated 
from  the  strips  at  the  end  of  the  trough.  In  this  way  a  series  of 
twenty-five  troughs  are  made,  the  negative  plates  of  one  trough  being 
connected  with  the  positive  plates  of  the  next,  and  so  on  throughout 
the  whole  series,  the  positive  plates  being  at  one  end  of  the  series 
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and  tlie  negative  at  the  other.  Care  is  taken  that  all  metallio  oonneo- 
tioDS  are  olean  and  the  oontaota  perfect.  The  tronghs  are  charged 
with  a  nearly  eatarated  solution  d  sulphate  of  copper.  The  negatiTO 
and  positiTe  plates  are  then  connected  to  the  ooneflpooding  poles  of  a 
large  magneto-electric  machine,  haying,  say,  fifty  permanent  magnets 
weighing  28  Ihe.  each,  and  fnlly  magnetised.*  When  the  poeitiTe 
plates  hare  become  so  far  dissolved  and  corroded  that  fragments  are 
likely  to  fall  from  them,  they  are  replaced  by  others,  and  the  old  ones 
recast.  The  negative  plates  may  be  kept  in  the  baths  nntil  they  are 
I  inch  in  thickness. 

The  sulphate  of  copper  solutions  are  kept  at  work  untQ  they  be- 
come so  charged  with  sulphate  of  iron  that  their  farther  use  is  incon- 
venient, when  thoy  are  changed,  and  the  copper  recovered  by  the  usual 
means.  The  residue  which  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  the  troughs 
is  removed  from  time  to  time,  and  since  it  frequently  contains  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  silver,  some  gold,  and  also  tin  and  antimony, 
it  has  a  certain  market  value,  and  may  be  sold  to  the  refiners.  "Mx. 
Elking^ton  prefers  to  work  with  crude  copper  known  as  '^  blister  "  or 
''pimple  copper,"  rather  than  with  that  obtained  from  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  smelting  process,  which  contains  higher  percentages  of 
impurity. 

9r.  O.  ^0^.  HlOTnena>  Obaarvatloiui  on  the  lUsetro-iiMtalliirnr 
of  Ooppsr. — ^In  his  address  to  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  in 
January,  1878,  Dr.  Siemens  said,  ''The  dynamo-elecizio  Tnarhine  has 
also  been  applied  with  considerable  suooees  to  metallurgical  processes, 
such  as  the  precipitation  of  copper,  in  what  is  termed  the  '  wet 
process  of  smelting.'  The  effect  of  i  horse-power  expended  in 
driving  a  dynamo-electric  machine  of  suitable  oonsiruction  is  to 
precipitate  1,120  lbs.  of  copper  per  24  hours,  equivalent  to  an  expen- 
diture of  72  lbs.  of  coal,  taking  a  consumption  of  3  lbs.  of  coal  per 
horse-power  per  hour."  It  is  stated  that  even  this  startling  result 
has  been  surpassed,  owing  in  a  great  measnre  to  the  important 
improvemante  in  dynamo-electric  machines  which  have  been  effected 
since  the  above  gratifying  statement  of  the  great  electrician  was 
made. 

Mr.  8.  ir.  8.  Keltli  on  TUflntng  Ckwper  hy  lllaotrolirsia- — 
In  a  very  able  paper  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Eieith  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  to  show  under  what  conditions  an  increase  of 
copper  deposit  may  be  obtained  from  a  given  value  of  electric  power, 
and  the  important  results  obtained  will  prove  invaluable  to  etudente 
and  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  depositing  copper  either  in  eleotro- 

*  The  machines  referred  to  have  been  greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Wilde 
since,  as  will  be  noticed  on  referring  to  page  26. 
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typing  or  in  the  prooees  of  refining  hy  eleotrolysis.  We  extract  the 
following  from  this  interesting  paper,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  journal 
in  which  it  appeared  *  for  more  elaborate  details.  Mr.  Keith  says : 
''Take  a  Smee  oell,  having  5  Volt,  eleciaro-motiye  force,  '5  ohm. 
resistance,  and  connect  with  a  copper  electrolysing  cell  having  a 
resistance  of  *5  ohm.  The  result  will  be  a  current  of  *$  Yeber ;  one 
Veber  omrent  causes  the  solution  of  18*0  grains  of  copper  from  the 
anode,  and  deposition  of  ihe  same  amount  of  copper  per  hour  upon 
the  cathode  of  an  electrolysing  cell.  An  equivalent  quantity  of  18*46 
grains  of  zinc  is  dissolved  in  the  Smee  ceQ.  So  the  amount  of  copper 
deposited  by  this  arrangement  is  9*0  grains  per  hour.  Next  take  a 
Baniell  cell,  having  an  E.M.F.  of  i  Volt.,  resistsnce  of  -5  ohm.,  and 
connect  with  the  same  electrolysing  cell.  The  current  will  be  lYeber. 
The  amount  of  copper  deposited  by  this  anrang^ement  is  18*0  grains  per 
hour,  and  18*46  grains  of  zinc  are  dissolved  in  the  BanieQ  cell.    Next 

take  a  Bunsencell,  having 

say  2  Volts.  E.M.F.  and 
resistance  of  '5  ohm.,  con- 
nect with  the  electroly- 
sing cell,  and  we  have  a 
current  of  2  Yebers.  Hie 
copper  deposited  is  now  36 
grains  per  hour,  and  36*92 
grains  of  zinc  are  dis- 
solved. In  these  three 
cases  we  observe  that  in- 
creased E.M.F.  increases 
the  speed  of  the  deposi- 
tion, i,e,  more  copper  is  deposited  per  hour.  We  also  observe  that  the 
relative  quantity  of  zinc  dissolved  remains  the  same  in  the  three  cases — 
i.e.  an  equivalent  of  zinc  for  an  equivalent  of  copper.  We  cannot  well 
change  the  E.M.F.  of  these  cells,  but  we  can  their  resistance,  by 
making  them  larger  for  less  resistance,  and  smaller  for  more  resast- 
ance.  We  can  in  the  same  way  change  resistance  of  electrolysing 
cells.  For  less  resistance,  make  the  anode  and  cathode  larger. 
Having  made  two  electrolysing  cells,  twice  as  large  as  the  one  we  have 
been  using,  they  have  each  then  a  reeistanoe  of  '25  ohm.  Connect  in 
succession  the  several  galvanic  cells  with  the  electrolysing  cells,  as  by 
the  accompanying  dii^fram,  Fig.  121,  in  which  the  arrows  show  the 
direction  of  the  current."  i  is  the  battery  cell,  z  and  s  signifying  the 
zinc  and  silver  elements,  2  and  3  are  electrolysing  cells,  ▲  0  repre- 
senting the  anodes  and  cathodes  respectively. 


Fig.  X2I. 
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Bj  the  above  arrangemeiit  the  E.M.F's.,  the  reaJstance,  and  the 
eorrent  are  tiie  same,  and  the  same  amount  of  oopper  deposited  in 
each  of  the  electrolysing  ceUs,  or  twice  as  mnch  in  the  aggregate  as 
beforoi  while  no  more  zinc  is  consumed.  It  is  the  same  when  3, 4, 10,  or 
more  eleotrolyBing  cells  are  used,  their  size  being  increased  3, 4, 10  times, 
as  the  case  maj  be,  so  as  to  preserve  the  same  resistance,  and  it  is  found 
that  3,  4,  10,  &c.,  times  as  much  oopper  is  deposited,  with  no  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  the  zinc.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  speed  of 
the  deposit  with  the  Daniell  cell  series  was  twice  as  much  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Smee,  and  with  the  Bunsen  four  times  as  much  as  the 
latter.  «  This  relation  continues  throughout,"  says  Mr.  Keith,  «  as 
the  character  of  the  deposit  changes  with  increased  cathode  surface, 
the  tendency  being  to  form  crystals  of  metallic  copper,  not  coherent ; 
the  practical  limit  of  number  of  electrolysing  cells  is  sooner  reached 
with  the  battery  of  lowest  E.M.F."  Mr.  Keith  gives  the  following 
table  of  his  experiments  >-— 


z.  Galvanic 
CeU. 


Smee 


n 


Daniell 

n 

Bunsen 

n 


o*5 
05 
05 

05 
x'o 

I'O 

i*o 

Z'O 

20 

2*0 
2'0 
2'0 


•8 


o*5 
0'5 

05 

05 

05 

05 

o'5 
0-5 

0'5 
0-5 

0.5 
0-5 

05 


z 

2 

3 

4 

zo 

z 

2 

4 

zo 

z 

2 

4 
zo 


0*50 
025 
0'z66 

0*Z25 

0-05 
0*50 
0-25 

0'Z25 

0-05 
0*50 
0*25 

0-Z25 

005 


S 


-I 


Z'OO 
Z'OO 
Z'OO 
Z'OO 
Z'OO 
Z'OO 
Z'OO 
Z'OO 
Z'OO 
Z'OO 
Z'OO 
Z'OO 
Z'OO 


923 
923 
923 
923 

9*23 
z8'46 
z8'46 
z8'46 
Z8-46 
36*92 
36-92 
36*92 
36'92 


9*oz 

9'oz 

9'oz 

9*oz 

9'oz 

z8'03 

z8'03 

z8'o3 

z8'03 

36'o6 

36'o6 

36'o6 

36'o6 


9'oz 
z8'03 
2704 
36*06 

90- Z5 
z8'o3 
36'o6 
72' z  2 
z8o'30 
36*06 
72' z  2 

144*24 
360*60 


I 

a 


S 


05 

0-5 
05 
o'5 

o*5 

Z'O 
Z'O 

zo 

Z'O 
2'0 
2'0 
2'0 
2'0 


The  foregoing  figures  are  not  given  as  exact,  but  ziear  eziough  to 
illustrate  the  principles  involved. 

Sfiftning  Copper  by  DynamO'eleetrieiif/. — ^The  dynamo-eleotrio  ma- 
chines employed  in  refining  oopper  by  electrolysis  are  cozistructed  to 
yield  currents  of  low  E.M.F.,  because  the  soluble  anodes,  being  of 
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the  same  material  as  that  deposited  upon  the  cathode,  no  force  la 
absorbed  during'  the  solution  and  reduction  of  the  metal.  Dynamo 
machines  of  high  E.H.F.  and  low  resistance  require  smaller  anode 
and  cathode  snrf ace  in  the  eLeotrolytic  bath  for  a  given  amount  of 
copper  deposited,  while  those  of  low  E.H.F.  and  low  resistance, 
yielding  currents  of  great  quantity,  require  much  larger  anode  and 
cathode  surfaces  for  the  same  amount  of  copper  deposited.  The 
latter  type  of  machine  is  less  costly  than  the  former. 

Copper,  regulus,  blue  metal,  black  metal,  &c.,  vary  in  their  consti- 
tation  from  say  74  to  98  per  cent,  of  copper,  with  Tazying  propor- 
tions of  sulphur  and  iron  as  the  chief  impurities.  Hie  impure  metal  is 
made  the  anode  in  a  bath  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  sheet  copper  is 
employed  as  the  cathode.  During  the  electrolysis  copper  and  iron  are 
dissolTcd,  and  copper  is  deposited  on  the  cathodes  at  the  same  rate  as 
it  is  dissolyed.  Sulphur  will  remain  undissolyed,  and  will  rise  to  the 
surface  of  the  solution  in  flocculent  masses,  which  may  be  collected. 
Iron  and  zinc  remain  in  the  solution,  and  lead  falls  down  as  sulphate 
of  lead.  If  gold  and  silver  be  present,  the  former  will  fall  to  the 
bottom  as  a  metallic  powder,  and  if  small  quantities  of  chlorides  (as 
oonunon  salt,  for  instance)  are  added  to  the  solution,  the  latter  will 
also  fall  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  silver.  The  insoluble 
residues  may  be  collected,  and  the  precious  metals  recovered  by  the 
usual  processes.  When  the  solution  becomes  surcharged  with  iron, 
zinc,  &c.,  a  portion  of  the  solution  is  removed  from  tame  to  time  and 
replaced  by  water  and  sulphuric  add,  by  which  means  it  may  be  kept 
in  working  condition  for  an  Indefinite  period.  The  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  dissolve  the  iron,  zinc,  &c.,  and  no  more  than  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose  need  be  employed.  The  purer  the  copper  under  treat- 
ment, the  less  acid  will  be  required,  and  also  smaller  proportions  of 
the  solution  will  require  to  be  removed. — {Keith).  The  economy  of 
the  operation,  says  the  same  author,  *' consists  in  using  a  proper 
dynamo-electric  machine,  with  large  vats,  large  surfaces  of  the  impure 
metal,  large  surfaces  of  copper  to  receive  the  deposits  composing  each 
electrolysing  cell,  and  many  of  the  cells  placed  in  series." 

X.  n&^naxd'a  Baperfmimta.* — ^This  famous  chemist  made  some 
investigations  concerning  the  advantages  of  the  compound  bath  in 
electrolysis,  the  source  of  the  current  being  a  Qramme  magneto- 
electric  machine,  having  a  permanent  Jamin  magnet,  and  driven  by  a 
Lenoir  engine.  The  liquid  used  was  composed  of  125  parts  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  the  same  amount  of  sulphuric  add,  and  1,000  parts 
of  water.  The  number  of  revolutions  was  from  1,200  to  1,300  per 
minute;  the  electrodes  iomierBed  in  each  bath  were  three  plates  of 

*  ScietUifie  American  Supplement^  1877. 
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64*7  incheB  in  aiea,  each  placed  pazallel  and  facing  each  other.  The 
outer  plates  of  each  group,  distant  from  the  middle  one  078  inch, 
worked  positiTely,  the  inner  plate  negatively,  so  that  the  latter,  on  its 
two  feuses,  became  charged  with  the  copper  from  its  neighbours.  Six- 
teen baths  were  so  arranged,  and  the  ouzrent  established.  At  the  end 
of  one  hour  the  exact  weights  of  the  middle  cathodes  were  determined, 
there  beiug  upon  each  a  regular  [reguUne  F]  and  stzonglj  adherent 
deposit.  Then,  at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes  thereafter,  one  bath 
was  removed,  so  that  the  current  might  first  pass  through  sixteen, 
then,  fifteen,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  baths  had  been  taken  out  of 
action.  The  middle  cathode  of  each  bath  in  turn,  on  stoppage,  was 
removed,  washed,  dried,  and  accurately  weighed.  The  following 
table  exhibits  in  grains  the  result  of  the  investigation : — 


Ko.ar 
Batbs. 

Period  of  im- 
monioiii* 

Angmontatian 
of  weight  of 

Gain  pear  oathode 

por  twenty 

miiratea. 

Total  weight  of 

copper  depoattad 

in  twenty 

minutea. 

h.     m. 

16 

0      20 

1*2X0 

X'2IO 

19*360 

15 

0      40 

2*445 

1*222 

18*330 

14 

I      00 

3*725 

1.241 

17*374 

13 

I      20 

5-085 

I'27I 

16*523 

12 

I      40 

6-495 

1*299 

15*588 

IZ 

2      00 

7*995 

1*332 

14*652 

10 

2      20 

9*535 

1*362 

13*620 

9 

2      40 

"•155 

x*394 

12*546 

8 

3      00 

12*775 

1*419 

"*35« 

7 

3      ao 

14*535 

1*453 

10*171 

6 

3      40 

16-270 

1*480 

8*880 

5 

4     00 

z8'040 

1*500 

7*500 

4 

4      20 

19*990 

i*540 

6'i6o 

3 

4      40 

22*000 

1*570 

4*7x0 

2 

5      00 

24*140 

i"6io 

3*280 

I 

5      ao 

26*290 

i'640 

1*640 

It  win  be  seen  from  this  that  the  quantity  of  copper  deposited  in  a 
given  time  augments  with  the  number  of  baths,  although  the  cathodes 
of  each  one  of  the  latter  is  charged  with  a  less  amount  of  metal. 
The  mechanical  effort,  on  the  other  hand,  was  found  to  increase  very 
sensibly  with  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  baths.  These  experi- 
ments were  many  tunes  repeated  with  uniform  results.  TheeLectrodes 
were  then  connected  for  quantity,  instead  of  for  tension,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  sum  of  all  the  deposits  was  constant,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  electrodes.  The  quality  of  the  deposit  was  moreover 
improved  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  the  latter. 

These  results  *' demonstrate,"  Mr.  Keith  observes,  ''that  less  power 
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(in  proportion  of  i'2io  to  1-640)  was  required  to  prodnoe  a  deposit  of 
19*360  in  16  vats  in  20  minntes  than  to  deposit  1*640  in  a  single  Tat 
in  the  same  time,  thus  saving  about  94  per  cent,  of  the  power.  If  tiie 
size  of  the  electrodes  had  been  increased,  so  as  to  keep  the  total  resist- 
anoee  the  same,  the  result  would  have  been  1*640  X  16  =  26*240  for 
the  same  power  used.  If  the  vats  had  been  increased  in  number  to 
thirty-two,  without  increasing  their  size,  the  power  used  would  have 
been  about  one-half  what  was  used  with  one,  and  the  total  deposit 
about  26*200.  If  thej  had  been  increased  in  size  as  well  as  number 
to  thirty-two,  so  as  to  have  the  total  resistances  the  same,  the  result 
would  have  been  52*480  for  the  same  amount  of  power  expended  on 
one,  a  saying  of  97  per  cent,  in  power." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  economy  of  the  electrolytic  process  of 
refining  crude  copper  depends  upon  the  employment  of  a  large  number 
of  depositing  yats,  large  anode  and  cathode  surfaces  in  each  vat,  and 
an  unif oim  electiol3rte ;  the  amount  of  deposit  per  hour,  or  per  day, 
will,  however,  depend  greatiy  upon  theperoentage  of  impurities  in  the 
omde  copper  anodes.  The  system  adopted  at  difierent  refineries 
varies  considerably,  as  also  do  the  machines  employed  for  producing 
the  current;  for  example,  Wilde's  unproved  32 -magnet  Tnachine 
(Fig.  26)  requires  a  series  of  130  vats,  each  having  40  square  feet  of 
anode  and  cathode  surface  respectively,  with  which  arrangement  an 
aggregate  weight  of  upwards  of  900  lbs.  of  copper  will  be  deposited 
in  twenty-four  hours,  with  an  expenditure  of  12  horse-power.  With 
a  Siemens  Gis  maohiufl  only  40  baths  are  required,  and  several  other 
machines  are  worked  with  the  same  number  of  baths.  At  the  North 
Qennan  works  at  Hamburg  one  installation  consists  of  40  baths, 
while  in  two  other  series  120  baths  are  employed. 

9r.  BIsgs's  OlMwvattoiMk — At  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers  in  1878,  Br.  Higgs  made  the  following  statement 
upon  this  subject :  *'  For  the  deposition  of  large  quantities  of  metal, 
where,  by  arranging  baths  in  succession,  little  chang^e  was  made  in 
the  total  Girotdt-resistance,  the  dynamo-electric  machines  gave  much 
greater  economy.  With  one  of  these  machiues  and  a  proper  succession 
of  vats,  as  much  as  3  tons  of  copper  have  been  deposited  daily.  Itistobe 
observed  that  the  amoxmt  of  power  applied  is  not  stated.  I  am  informed 
that  1,500  depositing  cells  are  in  use.  One  set  of  327  are  placed  109 
in  series,  and  three  in  '  multiple  arc.'  It  is  witiiout  question  the 
cheapest  mode  of  solution  of  metals,  and  so  littie  acid  is  used.  In 
fact,  none  is  necessary  after  the  first  solution  is  made,  unless  the 
impure  metal  contains  iron,  zinc,  &o.,  which  it  may  not  be  desirable 
to  save ;  then  only  enough  acid  to  dissolve  them  is  necessary.*' 

9r.  TflHanrs  ObaairratloBs  en  Btoetxoljtle  »#Hii1ng  of  Ooi^ 

r. — ^Dr.  Martin  Kiliani,  of  Munich,  recentiy  published  a  long  paper 
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in  the  Gtonan  Berg^und  Suttenmdrmiiehe  Zeiiung,  which  in  an 
abridged  form  is  leproduoed  in  Engineering f*  from  which  journal  we 
will  make  the  following  extracts.  Befening  to  Elkington's  process 
before  described,  Dr.  yiliani  observes,  '^But  however  simple  this 
process  seems  in  outline,  there  are  many  points  which  wonld  bring 
great  difficulties  to  an  inexperienced  person  attempting  the  use  of  it, 
if  he  desired  to  get,  not  only  silver  and  gold,  but  also  a  good  quality 
of^copper.  These  points  depend  on  the  presence  of  such  impurities  as 
arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  &c.,  and  on  the  necessity  of  carefully 
observing  certain  conditions  as  to  strength  of  current,  composition, 
and  circulation  of  the  solution,  &c.  EUdngton,  in  his  patents,  does  not 
deal  with  those  points,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  reason,  together  with 
the  lack  of  suitable  dynamo  machines,  why  the  electro-metallurgy  of 
copper  did  not  make  much  progress  beyond  EUdngton's  works  till 
within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  really  only  during  the  last  decade 
[more  particularly  within  the  past  three  or  four  years]  that  the 
immense  progress  of  electro-technics  has  extended  also  to  metallurgy, 
and  enabled  great  successes  to  be  realised  in  the  working  of  copper, 
and  opened  up  the  prospect  of  equal  successes  in  other  directions.'*  As 
to  the  nature  of  the  process  itself.  Dr.  Eiliani  begins  by  saying  that 
the  basis  of  the  whole  matter  consists  in  the  simple  fact  that  when  an 
alloy  of  several  metals  forms  tiie  anode  in  the  bath,  the  electric  current 
does  not  cause  the  solution  of  all  the  component  metals  at  the  same 
time,  but  that  it  makes  a  selection,  and  takes  one  metal  after  the  other 
in  a  certain  order ;  and  similarly,  when  several  metals  are  in  solution 
in  a  bath,  the  current  selects  them  in  a  certain  order  for  deposition  on 
the  cathode.  A  fully  satisfactory  scientific  explanation  of  these  facts 
cannot  be  attempted,  because  the  whole  matter  is  even  yet  too  little 
studied,  and  the  materials  for  a  full  explanation  have  not  yet  been 
collected.  Even  as  concerns  the  order  of  this  solution  and  deposition 
there  are  only  full  materials  published  concerning  silver,  copper,  iron, 
zinc,  and  lead,  and  then  only  so  far  as  concerns  some  few  electrol3rtes. 
About  those  elements  which  are  specially  txoublesome  and  important 
in  the  metallurgy  of  copper,  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  &c.,  the 
published  information  is  very  superficial  and  scanty,  and  in  some 
instances  quite  incorrect. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  different  metals  by  the  cuzrent, 
Dr.  'K'ilia^"'  says  that  this  '*  takes  place,  in  general,  on  the  principle 
that  as  much  energy  as  possible  is  created  {erzeugt)  and  as  littie 
energy  as  possible  is  consumed ; "  that  is  to  say,  under  conditions  that 
metal  will  be  first  dissolved  from  the  aoode,  the  solution  of  which 
causes  the  development  of  the  greatest  amount  of  energy  (electro - 

•  Engineering,  July  3, 1885. 
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motiTB  force) ;  and  that  the  metal  will  be  fint  deposited  from  the 
Bohition  on  to  the  oathode,  the  separation  of  which  requires  the  least 
oonsnmption  of  this  same  energy.  A  compaiatiye  measure  of  the 
energy  required  in  these  oases  is  obtained  by  taking  the  heat  of  com- 
bination of  the  metals  with  oxyg^  to  form  oxides  or  salts.  The 
combination  heat  of  the  metals  with  oxygen  to  form  oxides  is  taken 
by  the  author  to  form  a  tabular  list  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
dissolved,  as  follows: — ^Manganese,  zinc,  iron,  tin,  cadminm,  cobalt, 
nickel,  lead,  arsenic,  bismuth,  antimony,  copper,  silver,  gold.  Of  this 
list  it  may  be  said  liiat  all  those  metals  which  precede  copper,  when 
they  are  present  in  the  anode  metals  (not  oxides)  together  with 
copper,  will  be  attacked  by  tibe  current  before  the  copper ;  whereas 
silyer  and  gold  will  only  be  dissolved  after  the  copper,  or  if  they  are 
present  in  very  small  amount,  they  will  fall  from  the  anode  as  powder, 
and  be  found  in  the  ''  mud"  of  the  bath.  In  practice  this  order  is 
fully  maintained,  and  all  the  above  metals  dissolve  before  the  copper, 
and  are  found  in  solution  in  the  electrolyte,  unless  they  form  in- 
soluble compounds,  for  example,  with  lead,  when  the  bath  is  a  sul- 
phate, as  in  refining  copper.  When  the  metals  are  once  in  solution, 
their  deposition  on  the  cathode  takes  place  in  the  reverse  order, 
beginning  with  gold  and  ending  with  manganese.  But  the  correct- 
ness of  these  rules  is  dependent  upon  several  conditions  which  must  be 
observed  in  order  that  the  work  may  go  on  in  a  normal  manner.  The 
chief  of  these  conditions  concerns  the  strength  of  the  current,  the 
nature  of  the  electrolyte,  the  proportions  of  the  metals  alloyed  together 
in  the  anode,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  anode  itself. 

If  the  current  exceeds  a  certain  strength,  all  the  metals  may  be 
dissolved  and  deposited  together.  Hie  more  neutral  the  electrolyte  is, 
the  more  easily  will  the  more  electro-negative  metals  be  dissolved,  and 
the  more  easUy  will  the  electro-positive  metals  be  deposited.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  electrolyte,  the  poorer  it  is  in  copper  solution. 
If  the  anode  consists  of  copper  containing  a  large  amount  of 
impurities,  these  will  be  dissolved  more  easily  tiian  from  a  copper 
containing  but  little  impurity.  The  less  dense  and  compact  the  anode 
is,  the  better  the  process  will  go  on.  This  all  applies  only  to  copper 
containing  the  other  metals  in  the  metallio  form.  If  oxides  or 
sulphides  are  present,  the  first  question  is  as  to  their  conductivity  for 
the  current.  Most  oxides  maybe  classed  as  non-conductors  under 
the  conditions  of  the  bath,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  action  of 
the  current ;  they  simply  go  into  the  insoluble  mud,  or  are  dissolved 
by  the  purely  chemical  action  of  the  electrolyte. 

The  sulphides  are  mostly  good  conductors,  but  not  nearly  so  good 
as  metallic  copper.  If,  therefore,  but  a  small  amount  of  sulphides  is 
contained  in  the  copper  anode,  the  current  will  act  only  on  the  copper 
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and  the  gnlphidee  will  be  found  in  the  mud  unacted  upon,  unlesB  by 
the  add  of  the  bath ;  if  much  Bulphide  is  contained  in  the  copper,  the 
onxrent  will  be  more  or  lem  divided  between  the  copper  and  sulphide, 
and  a  portion  of  the  latter  will  be  decomposed,  with  separation  of 
sulphur.  In  addition  to  the  aboYO  secondary  reactions  of  tibe  bath, 
there  are  others,  some  of  which  are  good  and  some  bad,  for  conduct- 
ing tiie  process.  The  current  is  always  striying  to  decompose  the 
electrolyte  into  metal  (or  oxide)  and  add ;  whilst  the  liberated  add  is 
striying  to  redissolye  tlie  deposited  metal  or  oxide.  These  two  forces 
are  always  opposed  to  one  another,  and  under  yazying  conditions 
dther  may  gain  the  upper  hand.  The  reeolyent  action  of  the  add,  in 
oases  where  the  components  of  the  electrolyte  haye  a  stzong  chemical 
affinity,  may  overpower  the  action  of  a  weak  current. 

In  tiie  case  of  copper  this  secondary  reaction  is  not  of  much  import- 
ance, copper  not  being  acted  upon  by  dilute  solphurio  add  in  the 
absence  of  air,  but  still  it  is  quite  noticeable  in  presence  of  good 
drculation  of  the  liquor,  and  more  or  less  access  of  air  in  the  cathodes. 
A  fayourable  effect  of  this  secondary  action  is  that  any  cupreous  oxide 
which  may  be  depodted  at  the  cathode  with  the  copper  owing  to 
weakness  of  current,  is  dissolved  again. 

Bespecting  the  presence  of  foreign  metals  and  oxides  in  the  anodes, 
Dr.  Kiliaui  says,  ''Cupreous  oxide,  being  a  bad  conductor,  is  not 
affected  by  the  current  and  goes  first  of  all  to  the  mud  of  the  bath. 
It  is  then,  however,  dissolved  by  the  free  add,  moro  or  leas,  according 
to  the  time  the  add  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tank.  Therefore  any 
cupreous  oxide  contained  in  tlie  anodes  diminishes  the  free  add  of  the 
deotrolyte,  and  increases  the  amount  of  copper  in  solution."  As  to 
sulphide  of  copper,  if  it  does  net  exceed  in  quantity  that  usually 
preaent  in  **  black  copper,"  it  depodts  in  the  mud.  If  there  be  a  high 
percentage  of  copper  sulphide  in  the  anode,  it  is  decomposed  with 
liberation  of  sulphur.  Gold,  silver,  and  platinum  all  remain  undis- 
solved in  the  mud  when  they  are  not  present  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  so  long  as  the  dectrolyte  retains  its  normal  compodtion  as  to  free 
add  and  dissolved  copper.  If  the  liquor  becomes  neutral  the  diver 
diasolvQe  and  becomes  depodted  on  the  cathode.  Bismutii  and  its 
ofxide  go  partiy  to  the  mud,  as  insoluble  bade  salt,  and  partiy 
Into  solution,  eventually  precipitating  as  basic  salt.  The  presence  of 
metallic  bismuih  in  the  anode  causes  the  liquor  to  become  poorer  in 
copper,  while  the  presence  of  its  oxide  causes  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  free  add.  Bismuth  does  not  become  depodted  upon  the  cathode, 
even  when  large  quantities  of  the  bade  salt  accumulate  in  the  mud, 
provided  the  batli  be  kept  in  its  nomud  condition  as  to  copper  and 
aoid.  Tin  dissolves  in  the  bath  and  after  awhile  is  partiy  depodted 
again  as  basic  salt.    If  the  anode  contains  very  mudi  tin,  ihe  greater 
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portion  lemainB  as  baaic  sulphate,  adhering  to  the  anode  itself  in  the 
f onn  of  a  deposit  of  a  dirty  grey  colonr  while  moist,  bat  becoming 
white  when  air-dzied,  increasing  rapidly  in  weight  even  after  long 
drying  at  212'*  Fahr. ;  it  contains  sulphuric  add,  and  the  tin  oxide  in 
it  is  mostly  of  the  variety  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add.  The  presenoe 
of  tuiy  therefore,  reduces  the  amount  of  copper  in  the  bath  without  re- 
placing it  by  any  appreciable  amount  of  tin  in  solution.  Hie  tin  in 
solution  exercises  a  surprisingly  favourable  influence  on  the  copper 
deposit  on  the  cathode.  Copper  deposited  from  a  neutral  solution  of 
pure  copper  is  rough,  izregular,  and  brittle,  but  if  tin  be  present  the 
deposits  are  excellent  and  tough,  even  though  ilie  deposits  give  no 
trace  of  tin.  The  resistance  of  the  bath  is  also  much  reduced  by  the 
presence  of  tin  in  the  anodes.  If  arsenic  be  present  in  the  metalUo 
state,  it  enters  the  solution  as  arsenious  add,  and  only  appears  in  the 
mud  when  the  solution  is  saturated  with  it.  Arsenic  in  the  form  of 
arsenic  acid  combined  with  oxide  of  copper,  or  other  oxides,  is  at  onoe 
deposited  as  mud  in  neutral  solutions,  since  these  oxide  cpmbinations 
are  non-conductors.  Metallic  arsenic  tlius  reduces  the  amount  of 
copper,  and  increases  that  of  the  free  add  in  the  bath,  because  it  goes 
into  the  solution  without  combining  with  an  equivalent  of  add,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  proportionate  amount  of  copper  is  deposited  with 
liberation  of  add.  Arsenic  does  not  enter  into  the  copper  deposit  in 
the  cathode  while  the  bath  remains  normal  as  to  copper  and  free  add ; 
in  a  neutral  bath,  or  one  in  which  the  copper  is  insufficient,  arsegoio  is 
deposited  with  the  copper. 

In  reference  to  the  above  experiments,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  were  conducted  only  upon  a  laboratory  scale,  at  the 
Technical  High  School  at  Munich,  and,  therefore,  should  not  be 
accepted  as  ruling  operations  conducted  on  a  large  commercial  scale. 
We  may  assume,  moreover,  without  questioning  their  value  as  facts, 
that  the  results  were  obtained  by  means  of  voltaic  batteries,  and  these 
we  know  are  not  so  reliable  as  dynamo  or  magneto-deotric  mAnbiupa 
properly  constructed  to  yidd  large  currents  of  low  dectro-motive  force, 
suitable  for  the  depodtion  of  copper.  In  the  electrolytic  treatment  of 
copper,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest  importance  that  not  a  trace 
of  arsenic,  bismuth,  or  any  foreign  metal  should  be  present  in  the 
depodted  copper,  dnce  it  is  well  known  that  even  one-fifth  per  cent, 
of  iron  depreciates  the  conductivity  of  copper  by  25  per  cent.,  while  a 
mere  trace  of  arsenic  reduces  its  conductivity  by  66  per  cent.  The 
uniform  character  of  the  depodt  and  its  absolute  purity  will  depend 
upon  ilie  keen  observation  of  tlie  deotro-metallurgist,  who,  while 
taking  care  that  the  machines  he  employs  yidd  the  exact  quali^  of 
current  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  copper,  will  also  devote  special 
attention  to  the  condition  of  his  deotrdytes,  and  the  removal  of  the 
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mod  80  soon  aa  its  accmntilatioii  in  the  batlis  inyolyeB  riak  of  partial 
le-Bolntioii.  As  far  as  the  nature  of  the  ouirent  is  ooncemed, 
it  -will  be  seen,  bj  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  the  requirements  of 
eleotrolytio  copper  refiners  have  been  folly  met  by  those  of  our  elec- 
trical engineers  who  have  paid  special  attention  to  this  subject.  There 
has  been  much  said  about  the  ''secrecy"  observed  at  some  of  the 
British  and  Continental  works  in  respect  of  their  electrolytic  opera- 
tions ;  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  howeyer,  that  although  the 
principles  of  the  electrol3rtic  art  are  common  property,  praotiee  may 
vary  considerably,  and  special  advantages  may  arise  from  the  sugges- 
tiven^es  or  keenness  of  observation  of  an  expert  in  one  estabUshment, 
which,  if  known  to  competitors,  wotdd  reduce  their  value.  These  tech- 
nical advantages  often  represent  extra  profit.    We  need  say  no  more. 

OnumiM's  Maq^erlminf  wltb  Bolpliate  of  Copper  Batlu. — 
With  a  view  to  determine  the  proper  conditions  nnder  which  electro- 
lytic copper  refining  should  be  conducted  upon  economical  principles, 
H.  Ghramme  carried  out  a  series  of  important  experiments,  the  results 
of  which  he  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Science,  in  August, 
1877,  from  an  abstract  of  which,  by  M.  Fontaine,  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing (see  pp.  412,  4x3)  :— 

First  Series  of  JSxperifnents. — These  experiments  were  conducted 
with  a  oontinuous-cnrrent  dynamo-electric  machine,  with  a  varying 
number  of  baths,  all  placed  parallel,  and  the  results  showed  that,  with 
one  or  thirty -six  baths  the  deposition  is  the  same  with  a  constant 
intensity,  which  confirmed  Faraday's  law  npon  a  commercial  scale. 
Each  bath  contained  one  anode  and  one  cathode  only,  each  having  a 
surface  of  16  square  decimetres.  The  intensity  [strong^  P]  of  the  current 
was  6*3  amperes.  With  one  single  bath  the  deposit  was  found  to  be 
at  the  rate  of  7  grammes  per  honr ;  with  12  baths  it  was  7*1 
grammes,  and  with  36  baths  (that  is  with  a  surface  of  anodes  equal 
to  6  square  metres)  it  was  7*1  granmies,  about  2  decigrammes  per  bath. 

Second  Series. — ^Table  I  gives  the  results  of  experiments  conducted 
with  baths  connected  in  a  chain,  as  in  arranging  a  voltaic  battery  for 
tension ;  the  number  of  these  baths  varied  from  one  to  forty-eight, 
each  having  electrodes  of  the  same  surface — ^namely,  16  square  deci- 
metres. The  speed  of  the  machine  was  increased  as  the  number  of  the 
baths  grew  larger,  and  the  electro-motive  force  varied  from  i  to 
8  volts.  The  figures  of  the  tables  show  that  the  deposition  of  copper 
increased  with  the  number  of  baths,  not  only  in  absolute  quantity,  but 
also  in  a  ratio  to  the  work  expended  in  the  operation.  The  weight  of 
copper  per  kilog^rammetre  varied  from  1*58  gramme  up  to  33*18 
grammes,  and  even  up  to  140  grammes,  if  the  loss  of  motive-power 
which  was  found  to  occur  be  taken  into  account ;  whereas  in  the 
first  series  of  experiments  the  weight  of  the  deposited  copper  did  not 
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exceed  1*96  gramme.  The  pmctioal  fact  to  be  dednoed  from  these 
experimeatB  ia  that  when  dynamo-electiic  maohines  are  employed 
oonaiderable  economy  is  effected  by  joining  the  baUia  in  Beriea. 

I%ird  Series, — ^In  this  series  of  experiments  Gramme  determined  to 
maintain  constant  the  intensity  of  the  current  in  a  series  of  compaxa- 
tiye  trials,  which  induced  him  to  increase  the  surface  of  the  anodes 
and  cathodes,  as  also  the  niunber  of  baths  united  in  series,  so  as  to 
maintain  constant  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit.  In  Table  2  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  quantify  of  copper  deposited  in  a  baih  is  about 
the  same  in  aU  the  experiments.  The  speed  of  the  machine  and 
electro-motiye  fotoe  did  not  Tary,  and  the  work  expended  remained 
practically  inyariable. 

''  These  experiments,"  says  M.  Fontaine,  '*  are  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  all  the  known  theoretical  notions  except  on  one  point ;  it 
will  be  at  once  observed  that  M.  Gramme  was  driven  to  increaae  the 
sections  of  the  liquid  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  number  of  baths 
joined  in  tension.  However  this  may  be,  various  circuits  ace  seen 
here,  with  uniform  resistance  and  invariable  electio-motive  fbroe  and 
intensity  of  current ;  it  is  therefore  not  suipriaing  to  see  that  in  each 
part  of  these  various  dicuits  the  quantity  of  deposited  copper  practi- 
cally remains  constant.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  total 
quantity  of  copper  deposited  in  the  complete  circuit  is  proportional  to 
the  number  of  baths ;  from  which  it  might  be  concluded  that  with  a 
fixed  expenditure  of  work  it  is  possible  by  means  of  suitable  anange- 
ments  to  almost  indefinitely  increase  the  total  deposition." 

Fourth  Seriet. — ^In  these  experiments  M.  Gramme  substituted  in- 
soluble lead  anodes  for  the  copper  anodes  in  the  sulphate  of  copper 
baths,  and  found,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  polarisation  was 
considerable,  while  the  deposition  of  copper  was  much  less  than  before, 
owing,  of  course,  to  the  lead  anodes  not  keeping  np  the  strength  of 
the  bath.  "M,  Gramme  thus  sums  up  the  results  of  his  experiments : 
*'  I  have  placed  myself  in  conditions  which  I  believe  to  be  favourable 
for  the  measurement  of  the  work  expended  in  each  expmment ;  the 
constancy  of  the  work  was  nearly  perfect  during  the  three  hours 
which  each  experiment  lasted ;  I  constantiy  verified  it  by  galvano- 
metric  observations.  At  the  termination  of  the  experiment  I  opened 
the  circuit  and  placed  a  Prony  brake  on  one  of  the  fly-wheels  of  the 
gas-engine,  bringing  it  back  to  the  speed  at  which  it  ran  during  the 
eleotrolytio  operation,  and  I  concluded  from  it  what  had  been  the 
expenditure  of  work.  I  could  easily  afterwards,  by  disconnecting 
the  gas-engine  from  the  dynamo,  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the 
motive-power  was  absorbed  by  the  passive  reeiBtances  of  the  latter. 
This  quantity  is  g^ven  in  the  above  three  tables.  I  wished  to  go 
further  and  ascertain  the  loss  of  work  corresponding  to  the  heat- 
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ing  of  the  baths,  and  haye  airived  at  the  results  by  the  f  oUowing 
means: — 

« In  every  experiment  I  took  both  the  initial  and  final  temperatnre 
of  the  baths ;  an  inaotiye  bath  placed  near  at  hand  served  as  a  means 
of  oomparison.  The  diflerenoe  between  the  final  temperature  of  the 
active  baths  and  of  the  inactive  one  represented  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture due  to  the  current.  Taking  into  aooonnt  this  diflerenoe,  as  also 
the  quantity  of  the  liquid  operated  npon,  and  the  spedfio  heat  of  the 
liquor,  which  I  have  found  equal  to  0*80,  I  obtained  the  number  of 
oalorios  supplied  to  the  baths  by  the  passage  of  the  current ;  multi- 
plying them  by  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  I  obtained  the 
quantity  of  work  represented  by  this  apparent  heat.  It  will  be 
understood  that  it  is  only  the  apparent  and  sensible  heat  of  which  I 
have  thus  been  able  to  calculate  the  value ;  and  that  the  results  which 
I  have  obtained  are  inferior  to  the  real  figures.  Deducting  from  the 
total  work  performed  by  the  motor  in  each  experiment  the  work 
oonesponding  to  the  friction  of  the  eleotiio  manhinfi  and  to  the  heat- 
ing of  the  liquids,  I  obtained  the  quantity  which  I  call  remainder 
in  the  columns  of  my  tables.  In  the  experiments  of  the  third  series 
^able  Ko.  2),  we  have  the  irrefutable  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
expenditure  of  work  with  soluble  anodes  in  electrolysiB  can  be  taken 
as  nil;  for  the  deposition  is  seen  to  pass  from  15  to  60  grammes, 
without  giving  rise  to  an  increase  of  work  which  could  be  measured. 
If  tiie  experiments  of  Table  Ko.  i  show  everywhero  a  remainder  of 
work,  the  use  of  which  cannot  be  precisely  determined,  it  must  be 
observed  that  this  remainder  grows  smaller  as  I  realise  some  better 
conditions,  and  becomes  as  low  as  '868  kilogrammetres,  and  so  lees 
than  one-sixth  of  the  total  work.  It  is  explained  by  calorific  work  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  cirouit." 

The  foregoing  exhaustive  experiments,  conducted  as  they  un- 
doubtedly were  with  the  utmost  precision  and  caro,  not  only  confirm 
accepted  theories,  but  also  support  the  view  that  with  a  definite 
amount  of  current  the  deposit  of  copper  may  be  increased  almost  ad 
infinitum  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  baths  in  series — an  impor- 
tuit  consideration  in  districts  where  fuel  is  dear  and  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity proportionately  high. 
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of  Blaetrolytie  Copper  Xoflnlas. — ^It  is  now  about 
twenty  yean  ainoe  the  first  practioal  development  of  the  electrolytio 
method  of  refining  oopper  was  established  by  Mr.  J.  B.  EUdngton, 
witli  the  aid  of  Mr.  Henij  Wilde's  magneto-eledzio  machines,  and  for 
many  years  the  prooesp  was  exclusively  praotised  by  this  firm.  Since 
that  period,  however,  tlie  method  has  been  very  extensively  adopted, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  on  the  Continent,  more  especially  in 
G^ermany ,  Saxony,  and  Erance.  The  North  German  Refining  Works  at 
Hamburg  have  adopted  the  electrolytio  method  for  upwaids  of  ten 
years,  the  machines  of  M.  Gramme  being  used.  More  recently  it  has  been 
praotised  at  tlie  Oker  Foundry,  near  the  mines  of  Mansfeldt,  G^ermany, 
with  Siemena'  large  machiues;  by  MM.  Oeschger  and  Mesdach, 
at  Biache  (Gramme  machines) ;  by  M.  HUarion  Roux,  at  Marseilles, 
(Gramme) ;  by  MM.  Lyon-Allemand,  at  Paria,  and  by  M.  Andre,  at 
Erankf ort  (Gramme) ;  by  the  Mansfeldt  Mining  Company,  at  Eisleben, 
and  by  Messrs.  Sterne  &  Co.,  at  Oker  (Wilde's  machines).  Besides 
Messrs.  EDdngton's  extensive  works  at  Pembrey,  South  Wales,  where 
Wilde's  large  machines  are  employed,  the  electrolytic  refining  pirooess 
is  carried  on  by  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  at  Swansea  (Elmore's  machines) ; 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Hills  at  Chester  (Wilde's  machines) ;  by  Messrs.  WU- 
liams,  Foster,  &  Co.  at  Swansea  (Elmore's  machines) ;  Messrs.  Charles 
Lambert  &  Co.  (Giiloher  machine) ;  and  by  the  Elliott  Metal  Refining 
Company  at  SeUy  Oak,  near  Birmingham,  where  Wilde's  machines 
are  employed.  It  will  tlius  be  seen  that  the  electrolytic  method  of 
oopper  refining  is  gradually  but  surely  making  considerable  progress ; 
indeed,  the  important  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  dynamo- 
electric  machines  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  have  greatly 
influenced  this  result.  From  information  which  has  been  conveyed  to 
us,  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  very  short  period  the  art  of  electro- 
metallurgy will  attain  a  far  greater  extent  of  development,  both  at 
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hoxn6  and  abroad ;  and  to  this  end  manniaoturare  of  dynamo-electrio 
maohines  are  deyoting  mnoh  attention  to  the  constmction  of  maohinea 
apeciall^  snited  to  eleotrdijtic  copper  refining. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  there  ia  mnch  difficnltj  in  obtaining 
information  as  to  the  preoiae  methods  adopted  at  the  yarioos  eleotro- 
lytio  zefining  works,  nevertheless  oertain  points  of  detail  oonoeming 
tiie  general  sTstem  adopted  at  the  respeotiye  establishments  gradnaUy 
find  their  way  to  the  pabHo  hy  some  occnlt  means,  as  is  usually  the 
fato  of  all  secret  processes  sooner  or  later.  The  following  particulars 
ooboeming  the  principal  refineries  will  give  the  reader  a  general  idea 
of  the  special  features  of  each  system  of  working,  and  gxdde  his  judg* 
ment  as  to  which  is  the  most  eflectlTe  and  economical.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  where  water-power  is  not  available  for  * 
driving  dynamo  machines,  the  cost  of  fuel  in  tiiie  various  districte  is 
greatly  different,  often  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four.  Besides  this, 
the  coppers  refined  at  the  various  works  differ  considerably  in  the 
nature  and  proportions  of  their  impurities,  by  which  their  conducting' 
power  as  anodes  is  greatly  influenced,  and  the  cost  of  electricity 
increased  or  lessened  accordingly. 

Oapptae  TIalliitiig  at  Bamlmrff. — ^The  North  Qerman  Beflnery  is 
under  the  control  of  Dr.  WohlwiU,  who  has  made  the  electro-metal* 
Inrgy  of  copper  his  spedal  study.  To  carry  out  his  system  at  the 
above  works,  six  large  No.  i  Gramme  maohines  are  employed,  besides 
which  a  still  more  powerful  machine,  constructed  under  his  own 
direction,  is  used.  The  principal  features  of  Dr.  Wohlwill's  method 
consist  in  keeping  the  various  baths  at  a  uniform  streng^,  and  always 
at  the  same  temperature ;  the  machines  are  made  to  revolve  at  regular 
speeds,  and  are  kept  in  perfect  order ;  all  the  coppers  to  be  treated  axe 
subjected  to  analysis  both  before  and  after  the  electrolysis.  It  is  by  • 
thus  keeping  all  things  equal  that  he  is  enabled  to  produce  copper  of 
very  fine  quality. 

The  first  Gramme  machine  constructed  for  Dr.  Wohlwill  for  the- 
chief  electrolytic  installation  at  the  North  German  Befinery  is  pro- 
vided with  two  collectors  and  four  brushes ;  each  collector  has  twenty' 
sections.  The  spirals  of  the  bobbins  are  each  composed  of  seven  strips 
of  Oopper  10  millimetres  (0*4  inch)  wide  and  3  millimetres  (or  about 
^  inch)  in  thickness.  Forty  groups  of  copper  ribbon  correspond  to  the 
forty  sections  of  the  two  collectors,  so  that  each  spiral  is  composed  of 
two  identical  half  spires  juxtaposed,  and  soldered  at  their  extremities 
to  8  radiating  piece  whidh  connecte  them  to  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
double  collector.  The  inducted  ring  is  therefore  composed  of  forty 
partial  bobbins,  of  which  twenty  are  connected  to  the  right-hand  side, 
and  a  corresponding  number  to  the  left-hand  side  collector.  The  total 
resistance  of  the  induced  bobbin  is  '0004  ohm ;  when  the  two  parts 
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axe  joined  in  parallel  this  resifitance  is  reduced  to  *oooi  ohm.  The 
E.M.F.,  with  a  speed  of  500  revolutions  per  minute,  is  equal  to  8  volts 
for  the  coupling  in  series,  and  to  4  volts  for  the  coupling  in  parallel.  The 
eight  electro-magnets  of  this  machine  have  iron  cores  120  millimetres 
(or  4f  inches)  in  diameter,  and  410  millimetres  (16*5  inches)  in  length. 
On  these  cores  are  wound  thirty-two  turns  of  sheet  oopper,  corre- 
sponding in  width  to  the  length  of  the  electro,  and  1*1  millimetre  in 
thickness.  The  resistance  of  the  eight  conductors  in  one  single  circuit 
is  '00142  ohm ;  when  the  electros  are  joined  in  two  series  their  resist* 
ance  becomes  '00038  ohm.  The  total  resistance  of  the  machine  is 
therefore  '00038  ohm  in  quantity  and  '00182  ohm  in  tension.  The 
total  weight  of  copper  is  1,620  pounds,  and  that  of  the  entire  machine 
about  49  cwt.  The  normal  output  of  current  of  this  machine  is  said 
to  be  3,000  amperes  for  4  volts,  and  1,500  amperes  for  8  volts  electzo* 
motive  force. 

At  the  North  German  works  there  axe  forty  baths  arranged  in  two 
series  of  twenty ;  the  anode  surface  in  each  bath  is  nearly  325  square 
feet,  giving  a  total  of  13,000  square  feet  of  surface  for  the  whole  of 
the  baths.  The  anodes  and  cathodes,  or  receiving  plates,  are  arranged 
at  about  2  inches  apart.  The  copper  is  depodted  on  the  cathodes  to 
the  thickness  of  about  i^*  inch,  and  at  the  rate  of  about  64  pounds  per 
hour,  in  all  the  baths,  pr  1,760  pounds  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 
The  motive  power  absorbed  is  about  16  horse-power,  giving  a  produc- 
tion of  I  pound  of  pure  copper  with  the  consumption  of  0*4  horse- 
power per  hour.  At  the  same  works  two  other  series  of  baths  axe 
employed,  i^e  number  of  which  is  120,  and  these  are  connected  in 
succession.  Each  bath  is  furnished  with  anodes  exposing  about  160 
square  feet  of  surface,  and  the  entire  series  of  120  baths  has  a  resistance 
of  0*1  ohm.  The  current  for  these  baths  is  obtained  from  two  No.  i 
Gramme  machines,  connected  together  in  series  of  300  amperes,  with 
an  electro-motive  force  of  27  volts.  The  amount  of  copper  deposited 
per  day  of  twenty-four  hours  is  2,000  pounds,  at  an  expenditure  of 
12  horise-power,  or  say  ^  horse-power  per  pound  of  copper  per  hour, 
^e  nature  of  tlie  electrolyte  employed  at  these  works  appears  to  be  a 
secret.    It  has  been  affirmed  that  nitrates  are  used. 

The  cost  of  fuel  being  an  important  consideration  at  Hamburg,  Dr. 
Wohlwill  has  specially  designed  his  baths  to  economise  motive  power 
as  far  as  possible.  After  an  extensive  series  of  practical  trials,  he 
found  that  considerable  advantage  was  obtained  by  working  with 
large  cathode  surfaces,  and  allowing  only  thin  deposits  to  take  place 
upon  them.  In  his  first  installation  the  rate  of  deposit  is  only  about 
0-005  pound  per  square  foot  per  hour,  or  only  0*00012  inch  per  hour 
in  thickness ;  in  the  other  installations  referred  to,  the  deposit  is  still 
further  reduced,  with,  as  will  be  seen,  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
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€aEpenditixre  of  motiye  power.  The  yalue  of  copper  under  treatment 
in  one  of  tlie  installations  at  Hambnig  is  said  to  be  equal  to  about 
/8,ooo. 

Copper  Tl<lliitiig  at  BlaolM. — ^Messrs.  (Esohger,  Headaoh,  &  Co., 
of  Biache-Saint-Waast,  near  the  English  Channel,  haye  an  installation 
in  which  a  large  Qramme  machine,  similar  to  that  constmoted  for  Dr. 
WohlwiU  for  the  Hamburg  workB,  is  employed.  Twenty  baths  are 
used,  from  which  the  daily  production  of  copper  is  about  800  pounds. 
The  baths  are  each  about  10  feet  long,  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  3  feet 
deep,  and  are  constructed  of  wood  nearly  3  inches  thick,  and  lined 
with  lead.  These  yats  are  coupled  in  series,  and  are  charged  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  maintained  at  a  density  of  19"  Baumi6. 
Each  bath  is  famished  with  88  anodes  and  69  cathodes  of  equal  total 
surfaces ;  the  anodes,  which  are  28  inches  long,  6  inches  wide,  and 
i  inch  thick,  are  anang^  in  22  rows  of  4.  The  cathodes,  which  axe 
34  inches  long,  7  inches  wide,  and  about  1^  inch  thick,  are  placed  in 
23  rows  of  3.  The  total  surface  under  action  represents,  therefore, 
about  10,800  square  feet.  The  copper  is  deposited  upon  the  cathodes 
of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  taken  direcUy  to  the  rolling-mill.  The 
production  of  copper  at  these  works  is  about  1,540  pounds  per  day  of 
twenty-four  hours,  the  thickness  of  tiie  deposit  being  equal  to  about 
'00012  inch  per  hour.  The  silver  and  gold  (if  any)  are  deposited  in 
the  **  mud  "  at  the  bottom  of  the  baths,  and  this  is  removed  from  time 
to  time  and  washed,  and  after  being  dried  is  fused  with  litharge  or 
with  a  reducing  agent,  the  product  in  tiie  former  case  being  treated  as 
argentiferous  lead.  When  the  electrolyte  becomes  heavily  charged 
with  iron  and  other  impurities,  it  is  evaporated  and  allowed  to  crys- 
tallise. 

Copper  Tl,ellnlng  at  Maxaalllaa. — ^M.  HilarionBouzhas  an  instal- 
lation at  his  refinery  in  Marseilles,  in  which  a  No.  i  Gramme  wio^TimA 
is  employed.  There  are  40  baths,  having  a  total  anode  surface  of 
about  10,000  square  feet,  or  about  250  square  feet  for  each  bath. 
There  are  1 15  plates  in  each  vat,  eadi  being  2  feet  3  inches  long, 
6  inches  wide,  and  yf^  inch  in  thickness.  Each  plate  weighs  about 
26  pounds.  Hie  plates  are  immersed  about  five-sixths  of  their  length, 
the  anodes  and  cathodes  being  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  2  inches 
from  each  other.  The  total  weight  of  copper  under  treatment  is 
54  tons,  of  which  23  pounds  are  refined  per  hour,  or  about  550  pounds 
per  day,  with  an  expenditure  of  530  pounds  of  coal  per  day  for  driving 
the  Gramme  machine,  which  revolves  at  a  speed  of  850  revolutions, 
and  absorbs  about  5  horse-power.  The  bath  is  worked  at  a  dennty  of 
16^  to  18**  Banm6,*  and  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  25^  C.  (77^ 


*  Or  about  z8'267  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
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Fahr.),  the  deposit  being  at  the  rate  of  70,002  poimdB  per  square  foot 
of  oathode. 

Biectrolytte  Kellnlng  at  Oker.—At  these  works,  fiye  large 
Ci  dynaxno-eleotrio  machines  famished  by  Messrs.  Siemens  and 
Halske,  of  Berlin,  are  employed,  one  of  which  has  been  at  work  for 
upwards  of  four  years.  1^  machines  have  been  oonstnioted  to  give 
low  internal  resistance  and  great  power  in  amperes,  which  has  been 
effected  by  snrxonnding  the  soft  iron  and  the  bars  of  the  electro- 
magnets  with  copper  bars  of  rectangular  section,  instead  of  winding 
them  with  wire  as  in  electric-light  machines.  The  induced  bobbin  is 
proTided  with  a  series  of  bars  with  the  Hefner- Alteneck  system  of 
■winding;  the  coireeponding  bars  ate  joined  together  by  means  of 
large  spiral  bands,  placed  on  the  face  of  the  bobbin,  opposite  the 
collector.  On  the  anterior  face  of  the  bobbin,  on  the  collector 
side,  the  bars  are  connected  to  the  latter  by  means  of  strong  copper 
angle  pieces.  The  inductor  also  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  copper 
bands  coiled  by  series  of  seren  on  each  branch,  or  twenty-eight  in  all. 
The  bars  are  insulated  by  mesne  of  asbestos,  which  being  a  non-con- 
ductor, allows  the  machine  to  become  heated  without  doing  harm. 
Each  machine  works  twelve  large  vats,  and  is  driven,  we  understand, 
by  water-power  of  from  four  to  five  horse-power,  and  deposits  i  kilo- 
gramme (2*2  lbs.)  of  copper  per  hour,  or  about  300  kilogrammes 
(6  cwt.)  per  day. 

BlMtrolytlo  lUfcfliUng  at  Blrmlnifham,— The  Elliott  Metal  Befin- 
ing'  Company,  of  Selly  Oak,  near  Birmingham,  employ  five  large 
Wilde  machines,  which  refine  about  ten  tons  of  copper  per  week. 
The  vats  are  arranged  in  five  series  of  forty-eight  in  cAch,  one  Wilde 
machine  being  employed  for  each  group  of  forty-eight  baths.  The 
vats  are  2  feet  9  inches  long,  by  the  same  width,  and  are  4  feet  deep ; 
each  vat  contains  16  anodes,  which  are  each  2  feet  long  by  6  inches 
wide,  and  ^  inch  thick,  and  weigh  26  pounds.  There  are  only  ten 
caUiodes  in  each  vat,  each  cathode  being  i  foot  4  inches  long,  22  inches 
wide,  and  '03  inch  in  thickness,  and  weighing  2*86  pounds.  The 
total  weight  of  copper  per  bath  is  about  450  pounds,  and  in  a  series 
of  forty-eight  baths  about  ten  tons.  The  anodes  and  cathodes  are 
arranged  at  about  ^^  inches  apart.  The  anodes  are  immersed  only  to 
the  extent  of  20  inches  of  their  length,  so  that  the  surface  under 
actum,  including  both  snrfaoes  of  the  anode,  is  only  if  square  feet,  or 
30  square  feet  in  each  bath.  The  yield  of  copper  for  the  forty-eight 
baths  approximates  30  pounds  per  hour,  or  about  '65  pound  per  bath 
per  hour,  which  corresponds  to  a  current  of  235  amperes.  Hie 
anodes  are  replaced  every  five  weeks,  and  the  operation  progresses  for 
.156  oonseontive  hours  per  week.  The  temperature  of  ^e  electrolytio 
department  is  uniformly  maintained  at  68°  F.),  and  the  density  of  the 
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bath  kept  up  to  i6®  B.  The  partiimlara  oonoeming  the  impcoTed 
Wilde  machine  adopted  at  tbeae  works  are  given  in  Chapter  II. 

BlMlvolytto  1l<ifliHng  In  AjbmcImu— It  ia  stated  that  the  Balbaoh 
Befining  Works  in  Newark,  K. J.,  are  probably  tiie  largest  in  Hie 
world,  the  daily  production  of  oopper  being  about  six  tons.  The 
ouxrent  is  obtained  from  four  dynamos,  furnished  by  the  Excelsior 
Electric  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  Kew  York.  Each  of  the  dynamos  is 
dziyen  by  an  independent  Westinghouse  engine.  The  three  larger 
dynamos  produce  a  cuiient  of  30,000  watts  each,  whUe  the  fourth  is 
a  smaller  machine  of  15,000  watts  capacity,  which  was  put  down  for 
the  firm  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  to  enable  them  to  ascertain 
whe&er  the  electrolytic  method  of  refining  was  remuneratlTe  before 
embarking  in  the  busmess  upon  a  large  scale.  The  work  goes  on  day 
and  night,  with  a  short  intermission  each  day  for  cleaning  and  oiling 
the  engines  and  dynamos.  The  foundry  for  casting  the  anodes,  the 
mechauinal  appliances  for  haufjliug  and  transporting  them  and  tibe 
finished  plates,  are  all  designed  with  the  object  of  saving  wMtnii^l 
labour  as  &r  as  possible.  There  is  another  large  establishment  in  the 
States  for  the  production  of  electrolytic  copper  and  the  separation  of 
the  predous  metals,  namely  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company.  Besides  the  two  principal  works  above  referred  to,  there 
are  some  other  lees  important  works,  and  the  great  interest  taken  in 
the  results  obtained  shows  that  eleotto-metaUurgy  is  malring  rapid 
strides  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where,  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  a  succeasful  process  is  sure  to  command  attention,  and  when 
once  taken  in  hand,  pushed  forward  until  it  acquires  the  highest 
state  of  development  that  enterprise  and  a  due  appreciation  of  tiie 
advantages  of  labour-saving  machinery  can  bestow  upon  it. 

msolrolfUo  Treatmeat  of  Oopper  in  Cfnoad— A  somewhat 
recent  addition  to  the  list  of  firms  adopting  the  electrolytic  treatment 
of  copper  is  the  Italian  Mining  and  Electro-metaUurgical  Company 
of  Goioa,  whose  works  are  at  Caaarza,  but  tiie  system  adopted  differs 
considerably  from  that  pursued  by  most  other  firms.  The  process 
may  be  thus  briefly  described : — A  portion  of  the  ore  is  melted  to  a 
erode  metal,  or  matte,  consisting  of  copper,  34*7 ;  iron,  38*6 ;  sul- 
phur, 25*3,  as  given  by  a  representative  analysis.  Another  portion 
of  the  ore  is  roasted  and  lixiviated,  to  obtain  a  solution  containing  as 
much  sulphate  of  copper  as  is  required  to  render  the  ferrous  sulphate 
of  the  anode  available  for  the  electrolysis  of  the  copper  salt.  The 
anodes  are  formed  of  the  matte  obtained  after  tiie  fusion  of  the  mineral, 
being  cast  in  iron  moulds  into  plates  32  inches  square  by  i^  inch 
thick.  The  melting  is  effected  in  a  small  furnace  fed  by  a  fim,  15  tons 
of  ore  being  operated  upon  in  twenty-four  hours,  yidding  50  plates 
weighing  176  pounds  each ;  bands  of  copper  are  cast  into  the  plates 
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for  oonneotiiig  with  the  source  of  eleotricity.  To  preyent  these  hands 
from  heing  acted  upon  hy  the  eolutioxiy  the  liquid  is  kept  ahout  f  inch 
helow  the  upper  edge  of  the  plates.  The  residues  from  the  anodes, 
after  the  extraction  of  the  sulphur,  are  returned  to  the  furnace.  The 
cathodes  oonsist  of  thin  plates  of  red  copper,  28  inches  square  by 
■if  inch  in  thickness,  supported  hy  a  wooden  frame.  Upon  these 
plates  the  copper  is  allowed  to  deposit  to  the  thiokneBS  of  }  inch. 
Dr.  Higgs,  from  whose  paper  in  the  Engineer  we  obtained  the  above 
eztzaot,  says  that,  "  by  employing  anodes  of  iron,  copper,  sulphur, 
such  as  ordinarily  result  from  the  first  melting,  the  copper  may  be 
remoyed  from  the  solution  with  an  electrical  efficiency  comprised 
between  50  per  cent,  when  there  is  no  copper  in  the  anodes,  and  of 
100  per  cent,  where,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  iron.  With  the  use 
of  metallic  sulphides  in  the  anodes,  all  the  sulphur  contained  in  the 
mattes  may  be  regained  in  a  metalloidal  state*  The  deposit  is  of 
good  quality  as  long  as  the  baths  contain  in  solution  about  0*1  per 
cent,  of  copper.  After  exhaustion  of  the  copper,  the  solution  contains 
basic  persulphate  of  iron,  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  sulphuric  acid." 

Hie  electrolyte,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  bath  is  obtained  by  roasting 
▼ery  rich  ores  and  mattes  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  roasting 
being  so  conducted  as  to  yield  more  oxides  than  sulphides ;  oxide  of 
iron  not  being  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  very  little  sulphate 
forms  in  the  solution.  The  electroljrte  is  kept  up  to  a  normal  strength 
of  copper  (about  4  per  cent.)  by  circulation  over  roasted  minerals. 
When  the  bath  fix>m  excess  of  iron  yields  a  pulvemlent  deposit  of 
copper,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  it  is  renewed.  The  baths  are 
6  feet  9  inches  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  40  inches  deep,  made  from  wood 
and  lined  with  lead.  About  twelve  of  these  baths  are  required  to  yield 
2  cwt.  of  copper  per  day,  for  which  twenty  dynamo  machines,  arranged 
in  two  groups  of  ten  each,  are  employed,  and  each  machine  is  connected 
with  twelve  baths  arranged  in  chain.  The  dynamos  yield  a  current 
of  250  amperes  at  15  volts,  and  each  bath  is  furnished  with  fifteen 
anodes  and  sixteen  cathodes  arranged  two  inches  apart.  Hie  motive 
power  is  obtained  from  turbines. 

Ooflt  of  Bleetroiytle  Copper  Boflnlns.— When  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  electrolytic  method  of  refining  copper  is  pursued  at  the 
vazious  works  under  totally  different  conditions,  and  that  it  is  evidentiy 
not  to  the  advantage  of  the  respective  competitors  to  make  publicly 
known  the  special  means  by  which  they  secure  economy  in  the  cost  of 
their  production,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  any  published  data  in 
this  connection  must  be  received  with  caution.  It  is  true  that  the 
capabilities  of  the  leading  dynamo-electric  machines  are  well  known, 
and  that  a  g^ven  current  will  do  a  certain  amount  of  work;  the 
coppers  operated  upon  at  different  refineries,  however,  vary  consider- 
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ablj  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  impurities,  which  of  oonrse 
influences  their  conduotiyity ;  ag^ain,  the  systems  of  working  are 
different,  some  employing  larg^er  anode  and  cathode  surface  than 
others,  while,  again,  the  condition  and  strength  of  the  eleotrolytic  is 
Yaried  according  to  the  judgment  and  experience  of  each  electro- 
metallurgist)  according  to  the  particular  metal  which  he  has  to  treat. 
That  electrolytie  oopper  refining  has  proved  to  be  a  profitable  method 
of  obtaining  pure  copper  in  large  quantities  at  sereral  huge  workb 
may  be  considered  as  proved,  by  the  fact  that  the  process  has  been 
carried  on  without  intermission  for  a  great  number  <^  years. 

To  arrive  at  an  approximation  of  the  cost  of  electrolytic  refining  of 
copper,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  Mr.  Sprague's  experiments  on 
the  deposition  of  copper  which  were  conducted  with  a  bath  composed 
of  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  3  parts ;  sulphuric  add, 
10  parts,  diluted  with  ten  times  its  volume  of  water.  IJie  source  of 
electricity  employed  was  a  Daniell  ceU,  and  the  current  was  varied  by 
varying  the  resistances,  so  that  a  given  thickness  ('0035  inch)  was 
obtained  in  thirty  hours  as  the  slowest,  and  forty-five  minutes  as  the 
quickest  rate.  Between  a  thickness  of  *oooi2  inch — determined  by 
repeated  weiglunga — and  '00144  inch  deposit  per  hour,  the  deposits 
were  g^ood,  up  to  the  limit  of  the  last ;  beyond  this  all  quicker  rates 
yielded  defective  deposits.  Mr.  Sprague  concluded  from  these  results, 
that  the  limit  of  current  of  i  ampdre  to  33  centimetres^  or  about 
5  square  inches,  could  not  be  exceeded  with  advantage,  l^ds  rate, 
from  one  to  twelve,  corresponds  to  300  amperes  per  square  metre,  or 
nearly  30  amperes  per  square  foot  of  anode.  These  results,  however, 
would  not  be  obtained  in  practice  from  the  causes  previously  indi- 
cated (impure  anodes,  &c.) ;  indeed,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions  and  with  pure  anodes,  ihe  deposit  of  copper  in  elec- 
trotyping  seldom  exceeds  one-third  of  this  rate.  The  following 
table  shows  the  thickness  of  deposit  obtained  in  a  working  week  of 
156  hours,  including  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Sprague  and  M« 
Gramme. 

Inches. 
Maximam  deposit  (chemically  pure  anodes)    .        '067 
Spragne'B  results  (good  deposits)  *03  to  '24 

Gramme's  results '0036  to  '025 

Hambuig  Works j]^ 

Biache  Refinery '02 

Marseilles  Works     ....'..        '007 
Selly  Oak  Works,  Birmingham        ...        '06 

Thio  purity  of  the  deposited  copper  obtained  by  electrolysis  depends 
upon  several  important  conditions,  either  of  whioh  will  greatly  in- 
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flaence  the  character  of  the  depositB ;  these  are :  the  streagQi  and 
ieouioii  of  the  current ;  the  percentage  of  impurities  in  the  anodes  ; 
the  alteired  condition  of  the  electrolyte  after  dissolving  ont  impurities 
from  the  anodes ;  the  distance  between  tlie  anode  and  cathode  sur- 
faces ;  and  the  temperature  and  density  of  the  solutions.  To  these 
.points  Dr.  Wohlwill  appears  to  have  pidd  special  attention,  and  as  a 
consequence  is  accredited  with  producing  copper  of  great  ezceUence. 
The  quality  of  copper  is  found  to  be  uniformly  pure  when  Hr. 
Spragne's  limit  is  not  exceeded. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  electrolytic  copper  refining,  we  have  to 
take  into  consideration  the  interest  on  the  capital  embarked ;  the  cost 
of  fuel  absorbed  in  driving  the  dynamos ;  the  cost  of  labour ;  the  cost 
of  recovering  sulphate  of  copper,  &c.,  from  the  baths ;  and  the  general 
expenditure  of  the  establishment.  Since  many  refiners  are  also  dealers 
in  the  metal,  the  amount  of  copper  in  stock,  as  anodes,  is  not  of  so 
much  consequence,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  whether 
it  be  employed  as  anodes  or  otherwise,  except  in  the  event  of  sudden 
fluctuations  in  the  market  prices,  when  important  losses  might  result. 
The  cost  of  fuel  on  tlie  Continent  is  considerably  higher  than  in 
Birmingham  or  Swansea.  Upon  this  point  M.  Fontaine  says :  ''We 
can  estimate  the  cost  of  fuel  at  twenty  francs  per  ton,  although  that 
price  would  be  too  high  in  the  case  of  Bimungham,  sufficiently 
approximate  for  Hamburg,  and  quite  insufficient  for  Marseilles. 
JHowever,  as  we  are  only  making  a  comparison,  we  will  maintain  an 
uniform  price  ;  it  will  always  be  easy  afterwards  to  recalculate  the 
cost,  taking  as  a  basis  the  actual  cost  of  fuel  in  tlie  locali^  con- 
sidered. 

''An  engine  from  4  to  5  horse-power  consumes  20  kilogrammes 
of  fuel  per  hour ;  the  wages  of  the  driver  being  estimated  at  60 
centimes  per  hour,  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  waste,  gfease,  &c., 
at  40  centimes  per  hour ;  the  total  hourly  cost  of  the  motive  power 
is,  l^erefore,  approximately  i '60  francs.  A  20  horse-power  engine 
consumes  50  kilogrammes  of  fuel  per  hour;  the  driver*s  wages 
being  about  70  centimes  per  hour,  and  the  accessory  expenses  60 
centimes ;  total  2*30  francs  per  hour.  The  cost  of  maintenance  and 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  apparatus  in  use  represent  a  minimum  of 
10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price ;  those  of  the  building  5  per  cent, 
^e  electric  conductors  which  convey  the  current  in  the  baths  do  not 
alter  in  price.  The  labour  in  a  factory  of  forty  baths  amounts  to 
75  centimes  per  hour,  or  18  francs  per  day ;  it  is  double  this  amount 
in  a  factory  of  120  baths.  The  general  e:;Ependiture  can  be  estimated 
at  100  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  labour  in  large  installations  of  200 
or  300  baths,  for  example,  and  at  150  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  labour 
in  installations  of  only  40  or  50  baths." 
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The  f oregomg  flgures  (which  are  only  approximate)  enaUed  H. 
Fontaine  to  oompile  the  following  oomparatiTe  table,  which  ia  not  to 
be  taken  as  abeolntelj  correct,  but  as  serving  as  a  basia  to  a  project. 
The  figorea  **  convey  an  exact  idea  of  the  elements  which  oonatitate 
the  coat  of  the  eleolzoljtio  of  refining,  and  their  true  interest  oonaiata 
in  the  oompaxiaon  which  they  allow  of  being  eatablished  between 
Tariona  factcny  inatallationa : — 


BzpenditQxe  per  ton  of  refined  copper 

fe 

Foetoriea  taken  as 
examples. 

Interest 

on 
capital. 

MotiTe 
power. 

Main- 
ten- 
ance. 

Labonr. 

GcnanJ 

ezpendi- 

tore. 

TotaL 

Hilarion    Bonx,    Mbt- 
seillsa 

North  Gennan  Befinery, 
Hambuig     .... 

Elliott  Metal  Company, 
Birmingham    .    .    . 

frs. 

78*80 
64-65 
35*95 

fn. 

1 12*00 
39-50 

i8o-o6 

tn. 

x8 

12 

'30 

fn. 
72*00 
40*  0 
57-75 

frs. 
xo8*oo 
40*00 
57-75 

frs. 
388*80 
196*05 

361-45 

''Theoostof  fael  in  Bixmingham,"  aaya  If.  Fontaine,  "is much 
lower  than  we  have  taken  aa  a  baaia ;  bnt,  taking  it  at  6  franca  (58.) 
per  ton  at  the  worka,  we  find  that  the  motive  power  still  costs  1*20 
franos  per  honr,  or  125  francs  per  ton  of  oopper.  If  we  leave  all  the 
other  figores  unaltered  we  obtain  a  total  of  306*45  franos,  that  is  to 
say,  a  much  greater  expenditure  than  at  the  Hamburg  works.  The 
interest  on  the  capital  engaged  repreaenta  a  small  proportion  only  of 
the  cost  price,  whereas  at  Hamburg  it  constitutes  the  main  expendi* 
ture.  As  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  two  factories — ^those  of  Hamburg  and 
Marseilles-— established  with  the  same  elements,  and  on  the  same  lines, 
give  essentially  different  results  in  their  working,  owing  to  their 
respective  magnitode.  At  Hamburg,  where  the  operations  are  oon- 
duoted  on  a  large  aoale,  the  cost  pxioe  of  refining  is  about  200  franos, 
whereas  at  Marseilles,  where  the  works  are  not  of  much  importanoe, 
this  cost  is  nearly  doubled.  The  azrangement  of  120  baths  in  tension, 
and  the  considerable  surface  of  anodes,  iamuch  to  be  preferred  to  that 
of  48  bathe  of  small  surface,  notwithstanding  the  enonnous  capital 
sunk  in  the  first  case.  If  water-power  instead  of  steam-power  were 
used  it  would  stall  be  necessary,  for  economically  refining  the  oopper, 
to  adopt  the  disposition  in  use  at  Hamburg." 

We  are  quite  willing  to  endorse  M.  Fontaine's  views  as  to  the 
economical  advantage  of  working  with  large  anode  surfaces,  no  matter 
from  what  source  the  motive  power  is  obtained,  and  the  observations 
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of  Efiith  and  oUiers  dearly  indicate  that  inthiadiiection  is  to  be  found 
tlie  chief  element  of  economy  in  electrolytic  xefining,  all  other  con- 
ditions  being  duly  fulfilled.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  howeyer,  tliat  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  Hie  character  of  the  dynamo  machines  manu- 
factured for  this  special  purpose,  and  their  construction  should  un- 
doubtedly be  based  upon  the  quaUiy  of  copper  which  it  is  intended 
to  refine  by  their  agency.  A  dynamo  that  would  fulfil  all  the  require- 
ments of  dectrolysis  for  one  variety  of  copper  would  be  quite  unsuited 
for  refining  metid  of  higher  resistance.  In  taJdng  adyantage  of  this 
knowledge  lies  the  secret  of  Dr.  Wohlwill'a  well-known  successes. 

Respecting  the  cost  of  electrolytic  refining,  the  following  partioulaxs 
have  been  handed  to  us,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
wide  difference  when  compared  with  the  estimates  of  M.  Fontaine. 

Twenty  indicated  horse-power  will  deposit  3  tons  of  copper  in  144 
hours,  the  current  being  generated  at  a  cost  of  2  lbs.  of  coal  per  horse- 
power per  hour,  thus :  20-horse  power  consumes  40  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour ; 
144  X  40  =  5,760  lbs.  of  coal  per  144  hours,  or,  say,  less  than  3  tons 
of  small  coal,  which  can  be  purchased  anywhere  near  a  ooal-pit  at 
3s.  a  ton,  deliyered,  or  in  other  districts  (as  in  Birmingham)  at,  say, 
5s.  per  ton.  Thus  the  total  cost  of  fuel  for  depositing  3  tons  of 
copper  by  one  large  dynamo-electric  machine  amounts  to  only 
about  15s. 

An  important  consideration  in  the  electrolytic  method  of  refining 
oopper  is,  that  the  gold  and  silver — ^which  are  often  present  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  crude  coppers — are  entirely  and  easily  re- 
ooverable,  since  these  metals,  during  the  electrolysis  of  the  impure 
material,  are  deposited  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  vats,  from 
which  they  can  be  readily  extracted  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  re- 
fining. As  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this  process  over  the  dry 
method  of  refining  oopper,  by  which  small  traces  of  gold  and  sQver 
would  not  be  recoverable — ^we  have  been  told  that  in  one  case,  in 
which  a  inal  sample  of  6f  tons  of  crude  oopper  were  operated  upon 
by  tiie  electrolytic  method,  the  mud  from  the  bottom  of  the  baths 
yielded  5}  ounces  of  gold  and  123  ounces  of  silver,  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  about  ;^54,  a  sum  that  would  leave  a  handsome  profit  after 
paying  the  cost  of  the  operation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  re- 
fining this  sample  of  copper  by  the  dry  method  both  the  gold  and 
silver  would  have  been  practically  lost. 

Another  important  consideration  in  the  electrolytic  method  of  refin- 
ing oopper  is,  that  the  pure  metal  obtained,  from  its  high  oonduotivi^, 
is  invaluable  for  all  electrical  purposes,  while  by  its  aid  dynamo 
machines  may  now  be  constructed  of  infinitely  greater  power  than 
would  have  been  practically  possible  some  twenty  years  ago.  In 
eleotrotyping,  also,  the  pure  metal  presents  advantages  which  all 
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practical  eleotroiypists  will  readilj  acknowledge.  In  telegraphy,  pure 
eleotrolytio  copper  presents  adyantages  from  its  high  condncting 
power  which  cannot  well  be  overestimated,  since  even  a  mere  trace 
of  impurity  in  copper  wire  reduces  its  conductivity  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

AvrangeoMBt  of  the  Baths  ibr  Blectrolytle  Hefliilng. — ^A  writer 
in  the  Engineer  makes  the  following  observations  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  baths,  which  will  be  read  with  interest :  '^  It  is  a  recogfniaed 
fact  that  when  the  electro-chemical  action  at  the  anode  is  the  converse 
of  that  taking  place  at  the  cathode,  an  almost  unlimited  quantity  of 
metal  may  be  dissolved  and  deposited  by  the  expenditure  of  a  given 
quantity  of  electrical  energy — a  single  dynamo  machine  often  pred- 
piiates  over  10  kilogrammes  (22  lbs.)  of  copper  per  hour.  It  may  be 
well  to  exemplify  the  fact  above  stated.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  current 
of  1,400  ampdres  is  passing  through  an  electrolytic  tank,  in  which  the 
anode  and  cathode  are  both  of  lead,  and  the  electrolyte  a  suitable  solu- 
tion of  the  same  metal.  Nearly  12  lbs.  of  lead  will  then  be  deposited 
at  the  cathode  per  hour.  If  we  now  connect  another  electrolytic  tank, 
similar  to  the  former,  in  seriee  with  it,  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  may 
be  nearly  doubled.  But  if  we  then  connect  another  series  of  two  tanks 
in  multiple  arc  with  the  former,  the  resistance  will  be  reduced  to  its 
original  value.  Assuming  that  the  electromotive  force  is  not  altered 
— an  assumption  which  is  not  strictly  correct,  but  is  practically  nearly 
so — ^if  the  comparatively  small  *  back  electromotive  force  *  be  reduced 
by  the  circulation  of  the  electrolyte,  the  current  will  now  be  1,400  am- 
p^s,  as  before,  and  the  electrical  energy  expended  will  also  remain 
constant.  But  as  the  current  is  now  passing  through  two  electrolytio 
(double)  cells  in  seriee  the  quantity  of  lead  deposited  will  be  double, 
i.e,  24  lbs.  nearly.  Galling  i  current  in  amperes,  n  number  of  tanks  in 
series,  B  electro-motive  force  in  volts,  and  b  resistance  in  ohms,  the 
expression  for  weight  of  lead  deposited  per  hour,  applicable  under  the 
assumption  above  mentioned,  if 
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ELECrmO-]IOrrALLUBG7---(e0M^tfiti0<l). 

Electrolytic  Refining  of  Lead.-— Keith's  Froeees. — ^Electrolytic  Trestment  of 
Ores.— Becqnerel's  Prooess  for  Treating  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper  Ores. — 
Lambert's  Process  for  Treating  Gold  and  Silver  Ores.— E&eetro-chloiina- 
tion  of  Gold  Ores;  Caasel's  Process.— Electro-metallaxgy  of  Zinc— 
L^trange's  Process. — Lnoliow's  Zinc  Process. — ^Electrolytic  Treatment  of 
Sulphides. — MM.  Bias  and  Meist^s  Process. — ^Werdermann's  Proceis. 


aiaetrolytlo  Baflnlng  of  ZmUL— Kaltli's  Pvomm.— ProfeaBor 
Keith,  of  New  Tork,  in  1878,  devised  a  pToceaa  for  the  eledzolytb 
refining  of  impure  lead,  -witih  the  object  of  extracting  tibe  silver  and 
at  the  same  time  separating  the  lead  in  a  pure  metalHo  state.  The 
prooess,  so  far  as  the  arrangements  of  tiie  baths  and  the  disposLtacm  of 
the  anodes  and  cal^odes,  is  the  same  as  in  EUdngton's  copper-refining 
process.  In  base  bullion  the  ohief  constituent  is  lead,  which  forms  at 
least  90  per  cent,  of  the  mass.  To  separate  this  from  the  sHyer,  anti- 
monj,  arsenic,  &o.,  by  electricity,  many  electrolytes  were  tried,  in- 
cluding nitrate  of  lead ;  but  since  the  nitric  acid  set  free  would  also 
dissolye  the  silyer  from  the  bullion  anodes,  this  was  not  found  to  be  a 
suitable  electrolyte;  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  lead  in  small 
quantity,  but  the  sulphate  of  lead  formed  became  precipitated  in  the 
Bolution,  while  no  metallic  lead  was  deposited  upon  the  cathode. 
After  having  tried  all  the  known  salts  of  lead  in  varying  oombinationSi 
Professor  Emth  finally  obtained  several  solutions  which  would  serve  as 
more  or  lees  perfect  electrolytes  for  lead,  and  it  was  to  his  success  in  this 
direction  that  the  apparent  practicability  of  his  processes  was  due.* 
The  electrolyte  whi<di  he  found  most  successful,  and  which  was 
accepted  as  the  best  for  the  electrolytic  treatment  of  lead,  consisted  of 
acetate  of  soda,  about  1}  pounds  to  thegaUon,  in  which  2^  to  3  ounces 
of  sulphate  of  lead  were  dissolved.  The  bullion-plates  or  anodes  were 
thinner  than  those  used  in  electrolytic  copper  refining,  being  only  from 
^th  to  iVtibs  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  A  plate  of  bullion  15  by  24. 
inches  of  this  thickness  weighs  about  20  pounds.  Before  being  put 
into  the  vats  a  muslin  bag  is  drawn  over  each  bullion-plate,  the  object 
being  to  prevent  tibe  residues  (silver,  &o.)  from  foiling  to  the  bottom 

*  This  process  was  carried  on  by  the  Electro  Metal  Refining  Company, 
Kew  York,  but  has  since  been  discontinaed. 
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of  the  Tat.  The  lead  is  intended  to  aoomnnlate  on  the  bottom  of  the 
Tats,  and  by  the  aboTe  anangements  the  impurities  are  preTented 
from  mixing  with  the  deposited  metal. 

The  mnslin  employed  to  enolose  the  anodes  is  fine  enongh  to  proTent 
the  fine  particles  of  residue  from  being  washed  through  bj  agitation 
of  the  solution,  while  the  liquid  is  freely  diffused  between  the  innde 
and  outside  of  the  bags,  and  the  resistanoe  not  perceptibly  increased.' 
The  diffusion  of  the  liquid  by  agitation  is  absolutely  necessary,  since 
the  lead  becomes  dissolved  as  sulphate  by  electrolysis,  and  this  sulphate 
must  diffuse  itself  in  the  liquid  to  replace  the  sulphate  decomposed  at 
the  cathode  to  deposit  metallic  lead.  If  the  diffusion  were  to  take 
place  too  slowly,  in  a  short  time  the  amount  of  lead  present  in  Ihe 
solution  outside  the  bags  would  be  too  little  to  satisfy  the  depositing 
power  of  the  current,  and  hydrogen  would  be  evolved,  followed  by 
polarisation.  If  the  solution  be  constantiy  agitated,  therefore,  a  much 
stronger  current  may  be  employed  without  danger  of  pdarieation. 
Heating  the  solution  also  favours  the  diffusion,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  materially  reduces  the  resistance ;  it  is,  therefore,  usually  heated  to 
about  ICO**  Fahr.  On  working  the  solution  it  is  maintained  in  a 
neutral  state ;  if  allowed  to  become  alkaline,  the  alkali  (in  this  case 
soda)  becomes  decomposed,  furnishing  oxygen  to  the  anode  and  per- 
oxidising  the  lead  thereon,  while  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the  cathode 
and  produces  polarisation,  irrespective  of  the  diffusion  of  the  solution. 

In  working  the  above  solution  there  is  no  polarisation,  provided  the 
liquid  is  kept  in  a  normal  condition ;  the  lead  is  dissolved  from  the 
anodes,  and  an  exact  equivalent  of  metal  is  deposited  on  the  cathodes, 
and  gathers  as  a  crystalline  coherent  layer.  In  some  cases,  after  the 
layer  becomes  sufflcientiy  thick,  it  rolls  off  the  surface  of  the  cathodes 
and  falls  to  tiie  bottom  of  the  vat ;  sometimes,  however,  the  cathodes 
require  to  be  gentiy  scraped  to  remove  the  deposited  metal.  When  the 
lead  is  all  electrolysed  from  the  bullion-plates  (anodes),  the  impurities 
alone  remain  in  the  bags,  and  these  usually  constitute  about  5  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  mass.  If  the  bag  containing  the  anode  be  carefully  removed, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  anode  has  changed  but  littie  in  appearance ; 
it  has  a  bright  metallic  aspect  with  a  display  of  iridescent  colour,  and 
appears  as  if  it  had  undergone  no  action ;  if  the  plate  be  touched, 
however,  it  yields  to  the  finger  like  blue  clay,  to  which  it  bears  some 
resemblance.  This  is  the  residuum,  in  which  may  be  seen  here  and 
there  small  fragments  of  lead  which  had  become  detached  from  the 
anode  as  it  grew  thinner.  The  residuum  is  immersed  in  water,  when 
the  scraps  are  washed  from  the  ''mud,"  which  then  deposits  in  a 
clayey  mass,  leaving  the  water  perfeotiy  clear ;  the  scraps  are  after- 
wards remelted  and  recast  into  plates.  The  lead  is  drawn  out  from 
the  vats  at  convenient  intervals,  and  after  washing  to  free  it -from  the 
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iolntioia  which  attaches  to  it,  it  ia  dried  quickly,  and  either  preased 
into  "  Binge,"  or  otherwiae  melted  at  a  low  heat  and  cast  into  pigs. 
The  reeidne,  which  oontaina  the  Bilrer  and  gold  heeidea  the  impnritieey 
as  areenio,  antimony,  &c.,  ia  treated  by  a  Bpeoial  pEooess,  which  ia 
thna  deaoribed  by  Fiofeesor  Keith  :— 

**  In  laying  out  onr  plan  of  prooedure,  we  mnat  fixat  consider  the 
conditions  and  liafaOitiee.    These  may  be  formulated  thna : — 

<<  I.  It  is  a  wet  powder,  and  must  be  dried, 

''2,  The  ozidisable  constituents  must  be  oxidised, 

"3.  It  must  be  mixed  with  fluxee  and  fused. 

'*  4.  Antimony  and  arsenic  are  volatile,  and  carry  off  in  Taporising, 
mechanically  or  otherwise,  silver,  and  perhaps  gold.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  get  all  the  gold  and  silver,  and  as  pure  as  possible,  though 
they  may  be  alloyed  together.  It  is  obvious  that  drying  the  powder 
and  roasting  it  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  will  cauae  a  great  loos  in 
silver  from  volatilisation  with  arsenic  and  antimony,  besides  loss  of 
powder  carried  off  by  the  draught.  Its  roasting  needs  most  careful 
treatment,  as  from  the  easy  fusibility  of  antimony,  masflos  of  aDoy 
may  be  formed  which  cannot  be  practically  oxidised,  BeoQgnising 
these  conditions  and  difficulties,  the  plan  of  proceeding  is  this :  After 
having  removed  the  powder  from  the  filters  while  it  is  still  wet,  it  is 
mixed  with  the  proper  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda,  when  it  may  be 
dried  witiiout  loss  of  dust,  as  the  nitrate  cements  the  whole  togeUier. 
When  snfficientiy  dry  it  is  placed  in  crucibles  for  fusion.  Thead  are 
cautiously  heated :  the  nitrate  decomposing  gives  oxygen  to  the  anti* 
mony,  arsenic,  copper,  iron,  &c.,  thus  forming  teroxide  of  antimony, 
arsenious  acid,  and  oxides  of  copper,  iron,  &o.  The  soda  combinea 
intli  the  teroxide  of  antimony  and  the  arsenious  adds,  forming  anti- 
moniate  of  soda  and  arseniteof  soda,  which  axe  fusible ;  a  little  borax 
added  makes  the  slag  more  liquid  when  the  oxides  of  iron  and  copper 
are  present.  A  button  of  pure  gold  and  silver  collects  at  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible.  Now,  though  antimony,  arsenic,  and  arsenious  acid 
are  volatile,  antimoniate  of  soda  and  arsenite  of  soda  are  not,  so  there 
can  be  no  loss  from  their  volatilisation.  Nitrate  of  potash  may  be 
substituted  for  the  soda  salt  with  tiie  same  effect.  This  dag  of  anti- 
moniates  and  arsenitee  can  be  utilised  in  the  following  manner:  When 
treated  with  hot  water  the  arsenite  of  soda  or  potash  is  dissolved,  and 
the  antimoniate  remains  undissolved,  together  with  the  oxides  of 
copper  and  iron.  The  arsenite  of  soda  or  potash  is  obtained  by  orys- 
taUisation,  and  finds  its  use  in  dyeing,  colour-making,  &c. ;  or  metallio 
arsenic  may  be  obtained  from  it  by  sublimation.  Antimony  may  be 
obtained  horn,  the  residue  by  mixing  it  with  charcoal  and  tnAlfSngr 
in  a  crucible.  No  copper  or  iron  need  be  ^^uced  with  the  antimony 
with  proper  care,  but  if  they  are,  they  majj'  be  removed  by  subsequent 
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foflion  witib  some  teroxide  of  antimony.    Perhape  it  will  not  be  f onnd 
profitable  to  oany  the  utilisation  farther  than  to  save  the  antimony  ^ 
and  arsenic." 

In  this  process  the  anode  plates  are  cast  thin,  becanse  the  speed  at 
•which  the  electrolysis  can  be  poshed  is  limited  by  the  rate  of  diffusion 
of  the  solphate  of  lead  through  the  bags,  as  before  explained.  In 
practice  it  was  found  that  with  plates  15  by  24  inches,  l^e  rate  of  the 
eleotrolytio  transfer  of  lead  was  from  z^  to  2  ounces  of  lead  per  hour, 
and  a  plate  of  this  size,  weighing  20  pounds,  would  therefore  require 
from  BIX  to  eight  days.  With  plates  twice  as  thick,  or  J  of  an  inch, 
it  would  last  twice  as  long,  and  to  make  a  gtvea  return  per  day,  tibe 
amount  under  treatment  would  require  to  be  greater.  Larger  and 
thinner  plates  would  be  electrolysed  move  rapidly.  The  electrolyte 
does  not  become  changed  by  continued  use.  Iron  and  zinc,  if  present 
in  the  bullion,  become  diasolyed  and  remain  in  solution,  but  this  does 
nut  impair  its  efficiency.  A  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead  added 
to  the  bath  will  correct  any  defect  from  this  cause ;  moreover,  &e  sul- 
phate of  iron  becomes  gradually  oxidised,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  rises 
to  the  surface,  which  may  be  skimmed  off. 

The  chief  object  in  tiie  treatment  of  lead  base  bullion  is  the  separa- 
tion of  the  silver  from  the  lead,  which  by  the  old  or  dry  method  is 
not  only  costly  but  imperfect,  while  the  presence  of  antimony  and 
other  unpurities  greatly  influences  the  facility  of  such  treatment.  In- 
deed, some  varieties  of  bullion,  containing  antimony  in  large  propor- 
tions, are  so  refractory  that  in  many  cases  they  cannot  be  separated 
with  profit.  By  this  process,  however,  the  silver  and  lead  are 
directly  separated,  whether  antimony  be  present  in  the  bullion  in  large 
or  small  qtiantities,  while  at  the  same  time  this  metal  is  also  saved, 
and  can  be  sold  at  the  market  value.  All  the  lead  is  recovered  with 
the  exception  of  a  trifling  percentage  lost  by  vaporisation,  oxidisation, 
&c.,  because  the  bullion  is  only  heated  sufflcientiy  to  be  melted  and 
cast  into  plates,  instead  of  being  repeatedly  heated,  as  in  the  old  pro- 
cess. A^dn,  all  the  gold  and  silver  are  saved,  while  the  lead  is 
obtained  in  an  almost  perf  ectiy  pure  state — an  important  advantage  in 
the  electrolytio  method  of  treatment.  A  sample  of  Keith's  electrolytic 
lead  was  found  on  analysis  to  contain  only  '000068  per  cent,  of  silver, 
or  -02  ounce  per  ton,  while  only  traces  of  antimony  and  arsenic  could 
be  detected,  though  a  large  quantity  was  used  for  analysis ;  there  was 
no  copper,  though  there  had  been  some  in  the  bullion.  The  presence 
of  the  small  quantity  of  silver  was  believed  to  be  due  to  carelessly 
handling  the  bags  covering  the  anodes,  by  which  small  particles  of  the 
residue  washed  out  into  the  bath,  and  finally  deposited  with  the  lead 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  The  bullion  from  which  this  lead  was  elec- 
trolysed was  also  submitted  to  analysis,  with  the  foUowizig  result : — 
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Lead     .       .       .               .       4  96*36 

Silver  (i6z'7  ounces  per  ton)        .    -  .  .   "5544 

Copper '3x5 

Antimony i-oy 

Amnio 1*23 

Traces  of  zinc  and  iron,  undetermined 

matter,  and  loss     ....  '4806 


100*0000 

Althongii  tibia  ingeniona  process  is  not  now  being*  worked,  there  is 
muoli  in  its  details  that  is  instnictiye,  and  may  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  expecimentalifft  in  his  researohee  in  tibe  electrolTtio  ixeatment  of 
lead— «  soooessfnl  process  for  which  we  may  yet  hope  will  be  disooreied. 
Mr.  Williams*  thus  describes  the  arrangements  formerly  adopted  for 
oairying  oat  the  prooese  by  the  Electro  Metal  Befining  Company  of 
Home,  New  York,  who  were  tibe  owners  of  Flx>fes8or  Keith's  patents. 
The  process  was  first  developed  on  a  comparatively  moderate  scale  as 
follows : — '*  In  this  plant  there  were  4  vats  10  feet  long,  2  feet  wide, 
and  3  feet  6  inches  deep,  made  of  wood,  and  covered  with  pitch  with- 
out and  within  to  make  them  watertight.  Copper  rods  i  inch  square, 
resting  on  the  edge  of  each  tank,  served  as  oondnotora  for  the  cnirent. 
The  anodes  and  cathodes  rested  on  these  oondnctors  by  means  of  hooks 
projecting  from  their  upper  margin.  A  piece  of  paper  was  placed 
between  the  hook'of  each  anode  and  the  conductor  on  one  side,  so  as 
to  prevent  contact,  while  the  cathodes  were  also  insulated  in  like 
TiiA^nTiAP  from  the  other  conductor.  There  were  about  40  anodes  and 
as  many  cathodes  in  each  tank.  The  tanks  were  connected  in  series 
to  a  Weston  dynamo-electric  machine  for  electro-deposition,  having 
an  electromotive  force  of  about  i  volt,  and  a  very  low  resistance.  A 
circulating  and  heating  apparatus  was  also  provided  as  f oUows :  The 
solution  was  allowed  to  run  off  from  a  gutter  at  one  end  of  each  tank, 
and  was  thence  conveyed  to  a  tub,  from  which  it  was  pumped  up  into 
a  cask  placed  higher  than  the  tanks.  Erom  the  bottom  of  this  cask 
was  a  delivery-pipe  which  subdivided  into  four  smaller  pipes,  one 
extending  ahmg  the  bottom  of  each  tank.  These  small  pipes  were 
perforated  with  numerous  holes,  through  which  the  solution 
entered  the  tank.  In  the  cask  a  copper  still-worm  was  placed, 
which  was  heated  by  steam.  Thus  the  solution  was  agitated  and 
heated  at  the  same  time.  The  weight  of  each  plate  (15  by  24  by 
\  inches)  being  about  20  pounds,  the  amount  under  treatment  was 
oonsequently  160  (plates)  X  20  ==  3,200  pounds.  At  the  rate  of  i^ 
oimoes  per  plate  per  hour,  which  was  the  average  of  working,  the 
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depoflit  was  360  pouods  per  day  ci  twenty-four  hours.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that  the  Tnaohine  can  be  worked  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day.  At  this  rate  a  plate  would  be  exhausted  in  somewhat  less 
than  nine  days.  In  praotioe  the  plates  are  not  all  exhausted,  how- 
ever ;  there  always  remain  small  pieces  which  become  detached  from 
the  rest  of  the  plate.  The  weight  of  these  scraps  would  ayerage  about 
I  pound,  though  in  this  case  many  of  the  plates  were  cracked  to  begin 
with,  and  did  not  hold  out  well  for  this  reason. 

The  company  subsequently  fitted  up  a  more  eztenaiTe  plant  at 
Bome,  New  York,  which  is  thus  described :  **  The  works  axe  in  a  one- 
storey  building,  150  feet  by  50  feet^  of  which  the  working  capacity 
(three  tons  per  day)  requires  only  one-third  the  space.  The  casting  of 
the  bullion-plates  is  done  by  means  of  a  casting  machine,  or  system 
of  mechanical  moulds  rotathig  around  a  centre,  and  passing  succes- 
siTely  under  the  spout  of  tho  melting  furnace.  There  are  twelve 
moulds,  each  holding  at  its  upper  part  two  thin  strips  of  copper  per- 
forated with  holes.  'When  the  lead  is  poured  into  the  mould  it  fills 
these  holes,  and  the  strips  form  suspension  lugs  and  connections  at 
the  same  time.  At  the  side  of  the  reyolinng  system  opposite  from  the 
furnace,  the  plates  are  taken  away  by  a  boy,  who  replaces  other  copper 
strips  and  doses  the  mould  again  for  another  round.  A  man  and  a 
boy  will  make  180  plates  per  hour.  Each  plate  is  24  inches  by  6  inches 
by  ^  inch,  and  weighs  8  pounds.  The  plates  are  hung  from  a  frame 
and  carried  by  an  orerhead  railway  to  the  Tate.  There  are  thirty 
circular  yate,  made  of  a  kind  of  concrete  mixture.  Each  yat  is  6  feet 
in  diameter,  40  inches  high,  and  has  a  central  core  or  pillar  2  feet  in 
diameter,  and  equal  in  height  to  the  yat. 

**  The  cathodes  consist  of  thirteen  circular  hoops  or  bands  of  sheet 
brass,  two  feet  high,  and  arranged  concentrically  two  inches  apart. 
The  plates  of  bullion  are  lowered  between  these  droular  cathodes. 
The  anode  frame  or  buUion  carrier  has  twelye  consecntiye  rings  of 
brass,  2  inches  wide  and  i  inch  thick,  also  arranged  two  inches 
apart.  Biyet  heads  of  copper  project  from  these  rings,  and  the 
bullion-plates  are  suspended  to  these  by  the  eye-holes  in  the  sus- 
pension lugs.  Each  frame  will  receiye  270  bullion-plates,  making 
a  total  weight  of  bullion  about  2,100  pounds  per  yat,  or  sUghtiy  oyer 
one  ton.  The  carrying  power  of  the  overhead  railway  is  3,000  pounds. 
The  solution  is  allowed  to  oyerflow  from  the  yate  by  a  small  gutter  to 
the  floor,  which  is  of  concrete,  and  grooyed  with  gutters  that  lead  to 
cisterns  at  the  end  of  the  building,  which  haye  a  capacity  of  3,000 
gallons,  whence  it  is  pumped  by  a  centrifugal  pump  to  an  oyerhead 
tank,  where  it  is  heated  by  a  system  of  steam  pipes  to  100°  Pahr., 
automatic  electrical  regulation  of  the  temperature  being  secured  by 
a  special  device.    From  this  tank  the  solution  is  distributed  to  the 
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Tata  hy  a  eysbem  of  pipee.  An  Ediaon  dynamo-electric  machine, 
confltnicted  specially  for  this  pnrpose,  is  used  to  famish  the  cur- 
rent. This  machine  has  an  electromotiYe  iaroe  of  ten  volts,  and  an 
intemal  resistance  of  *005  ohm,  and  produces  the  enormous  Tolume 
of  current  of  2,000  amp^ies.  This  current  will  nevertheless  be  en- 
tirely safe  to  the  employee  on  account  of  ita  very  low  electromotiYe 
farce. 

"The  vataarecomiected  in  aeriea,  and  the  power  used  by  the  machine 
does  not  exceed  10  horae-power  for  30  vats.  The  vats  are  chai^ged 
in  rotation,  three  per  day,  and  on  the  tenth  day  the  first  three  axe 
renewed,  after  which  the  renewal  is  kept  up  in  the  same  order.  In 
this  way  three  tons  are  put  under  treatment  every  day,  and  three 
tons  refined  and  returned.  The  anode  carriers  can  be  rotated  around 
the  core  of  the  vat  as  a  centre,  and  they  cany  mechanical  fingers 
which  scrape  the  surface  of  the  cathodes  by  the  motion.  By  remov- 
ing a  plug,  each  vat  may  be  rapidly  emptied,  and  the  crystalline  lead 
shovelled  out.  This  lead  is  washed  in  water  and  placed  in  a  centri- 
fugal dryer,  after  which  it  is  melted  under  oil  or  other  reducing 
material,  to  expel  the  remaining  traces  of  moisture  wititiout  oxidation, 
and  it  is  then  ready  for  the  market.  In  this  eetablishment  there 
are  ovens  and  mufBes,  &c.,  for  aaaay  purpoeea  and  for  reducing 
residues,  lliese  residues  are  washed  in  water,  and  the  water  ran 
through  a  sieve  to  take  out  the  scraps  of  bullion;  they  are  then 
allowed  to  settle,  after  which  the  water  is  decanted  and  the  residuum 
dried." 

Blaetrolytlo  TiraatnMiiit  of  O*— . — ^During  the  past  forty  years 
many  attempta  have  been  made  to  extract  metals  from  their  ores  by  elec- 
trolysis, and  many  ingenious  processes  have  been  devised,  but  few  of 
theee,  ao  far  aa  we  are  aware,  have  proved  auoceesfuL  Some  of  the 
earlier  investigations  of  Bunsen,  Sainte-Glaire  Beville,  and  Becquerel 
are  of  special  importance  as  indicating  the  general  principles  upon 
which  such  electroljrtic  operations  may  be  conducted ;  there  is  littie 
doubt,  however,  that  much  has  yet  to  be  done  before  the  separation 
of  metals  from  their  ores  will  attain  the  position  of  a  really  practical 
branch  of  electro-chemistry.  We  have  noticed  in  the  case  of  copper 
refining  by  the  wet  way,  that  many  attempts  were  made  in  this  direc- 
tion long  before  a  commercially  successful  application  of  ihe  electro- 
lytic method  was  arrived  at,  and  we  still  hope  and  beHeve  that  elec- 
tricity will  yet  be  practically  employed  in  extracting  metals  from 
their  ores ;  indeed  some  trials  which  we  have  recentiy  made  in  this 
connection  are  at  least  of  a  very  hopeful  character. 

BecqiMnl'a  Pgociai  fbr  TMatins  Oold,  flilTar,  and  Ooppar 
Ores. — ^This  process,  discovered  by  the  famous  French  chemist  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  ago,  is  baaed  on  the  property  poaaeaaed  by 
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cUoxide  of  sUyer  and  sulphate  of  lead  to  diasolye  in  a  Baturated 
aqueous  soliition  of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  and  sulphate  of 
copper.  The  ohlorination  of  the  silver  by  the  wet  way  is  applicable 
to  ores  in  which  the  silver  occurs  either  in  the  metallio  state  or  as  a 
simple  sulphide ;  when  in  the  form  of  double  sulphide,  the  dry  method 
must  be  adopted.  To  chlorinate  a  silver  ore,  it  is  first  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  upon  which  much  of  the  success  of  the  process 
depends.  The  substances  employed  for  the  chlorination  are  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  sulphate  of  peroxide  of 
lion,  the  proportions  depending  on  tiie  composition  of  the  ore  and 
the  percentage  of  silver  present,  ten  per  ceat.  of  the  chloride 
and  tweniy  per  cent,  of  sulphate  being  mixed  with  the  pulverised 
ore. 

Copper  exists  in  the  ores  either  in  the  metallic  state,  in  the  form 
of  oxide,  or  chloride,  or  as  carbonate  (malachite),  sulphide  (copper 
pyrites),  &c.  The  sulphide  is  usually  associated  with  sulphide  of 
iron.  When  copper  occurs  in  the  metallic  state,  it  is  separated  from 
the  ganguSf  or  earthy  matter,  by  washing ;  if  in  the  state  of  oxide  or 
carbonate,  it  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and  when  in  the  state  of 
simple  or  double  sulphide  or  a  combination  of  sulphides,  it  is  cautiously 
roasted,  care  being  taken  not  to  convert  any  portion  of  it  into  oxide. 
The  copper  pyrites  being  roasted  by  a  sustained  but  not  too  high  a 
heat,  the  sulphide  of  iron,  which  becomes  reduced  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture, is  converted  into  peroxide,  while  the  sulphide  of  copper  changes 
into  soluble  and  hydrous  sulphate.  The  importance  of  careful  roast- 
ing wOl  therefore  be  at  once  apparent. 

Lead  occurs  chiefly  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  as  gdUna ;  it  is  also 
found  associated  with  silver  (argentiferous  galena),  in  which  ores  it  is 
generally  combined  with  sulphide  of  antimony,  arsenic,  &c.  Gkilena 
is  aulphated,  as  it  is  termed,  by  the  dry  method,  by  careful  roasting, 
when  sulphurous  acid  is  liberated,  the  lead  beccnning  oxidised  and 
sulphate  of  lead  formed.  By  the  wet  process,  the  sulphatation  of 
galena  is  effected  by  causing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  to 
react  upon  the  plumbic  sulphide  by  the  aid  of  a  solution  of  common 
salt. 

Having  chlorinated  or  sulphated  the  silver,  copper,  and  lead  ores, 
solutions  of  the  metallic  compounds  are  made,  salt  water  being  used 
for  siLver  and  lead,  and  water  for  the  copper  salt.  From  these  solu- 
tions, Becquerel  deposited  the  respective  metals  by  voltaic  electricity, 
employing  couples  of  zinc,  iron,  or  lead  connected  by  copper  strips  to 
tin  plates  or  to  fragments  of  carbon  immersed  in  the  solution  bath. 
The  oxidisable  metals,  however,  were  placed  in  porous  cells  filled  with 
salt  water.  When  adopting  this  '*  single  cell "  arrangement,  he  found 
that  by  grouping  six  baths  together  the  chloride  decomposed  more 
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npidlj  without  increasing  the  oost.  In  the  flnt  few  honn  ISizee 
ports  of  the  sUyer  beoame  extracted,  bnt  the  remainder  reqnired  a 
much  longer  period,  owing  to  the  oondnctiTity  of  the  haUi  being 
diminished,  and  oonseqnently  offering  greater  resistanoe  to  ^ne  onrrent, 
which  also  decreased  in  starength.  With  dynamo-electricity,  however, 
these  difficulties  of  the  process  would  be  more  readily  oYeroome. 

In  another  arrangement,  Becquerel  employed  a  wooden  case  lined 
with  lead,  covered  with  wax,  to  hold  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  ; 
in  this  case  there  were  two  openings,  one  at  the  top  for  receiving  tJie 
nonnal  liquor,  and  another  at  the  bottom  through  which  the  denser 
liquor  escaped  by  a  siphon.  In  the  interior  of  the  wooden  case,  leaded 
sheet-iron  boxes  were  immersed,  the  end  walls  and  bottom  of  which, 
were  of  metal,  and  the  lateral  walls  of  open  work  lined  with  sheets  of 
cardboard.  Concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  was  allowed 
to  enter  at  the  bottom  of  these  boxes,  by  means  of  siphons,  while  the 
weaker  liquid  was  allowed  to  pour  from  the  opening  at  the  top.  In 
one  of  these  boxes  the  metal  which  was  to  receive  the  copper  deposit 
was  placed,  and  between  each  were  cast-iron  plates  for  generating  the 
current.  By  this  ing^enious  arrangement,  a  quantify  of  concentrated 
copper  solution  and  weak  iron  liquor  entered  the  boxes  exactiy  propor- 
tionate to  the  weak  copper  liquor  and  strong  iron  liquor  run  out, 
which,  occurring  automatically,  necessitated  no  personal  attention, 
the  only  labour  required  being  for  the  removal  of  the  copper  eheets 
when  sufficientiy  thick,  and  replacmg  the  iron  plates  when  worn  out. 
Becquerel  thus  sums  up  the  advantages  of  his  process:  **  From  the 
facts  set  forth  it  evidentiy  results  that  silver  ores  can  be  treated  with- 
out difficulty  by  the  elec^-chemical  process  when  sea  salt  is  at  a  low 
price  and  tiiere  is  enough  wood  in  the  locality  for  roasting  tiie  ore,  if 
the  chloridising  cannot  be  dome  by  the  wet  method ;  that  this  process 
is  particularly  applicable  to  yery  complex  ores,  that  is  to  say  sul- 
phuretted ores ;  and  that  although  it  is  simpler  than  the  Hexican  or 
Ereybergan  amalgamation,  there  are,  nevertheless,  instances  in  which 
it  will  be  preferred  to  this  last  method,  which  would  not  be  suitable 
for  the  treatment  of  argentiferous  galena  and  argentiferous  copper 
pyrites.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  electro-chemioal  method,  by 
means  of  which  silver,  copper,  and  lead  ores  can  be  treated,  will  be 
adopted  in  practice  when  the  principles  upon  which  it  rests  shall  have 
become  familiar.  It  will  more  particularly  be  adopted  in  oountriea 
where  mercury  is  only  found  with  diffioully ,  and  where  wood  is  too 
scarce  for  treating  the  ore  by  melting,  and  where  common  salt  is 
abundant." 

The  above  process  was  carried  on  by  Becquerel  for  a  considerable 
time  at  his  works  at  Grevelle,  many  years  before  the  introduction  of 
dynamo-electric  machines ;  and  although  the  process  was  not  a  com- 
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mezcial  soooess  at  that  tiine  there  is  rnnbh  reason  to  believe  that  if 
praotised  in  distzicts  where  fuel  is  cheaper  than  in  France,  and  by  the 
aid  of  dynamo-omrents,  far  more  satisfactory  reeolts  could  be  obtained 
than  were  possible  when^the  great  scientist  pursued  his  ingenious 
method. 

Blsoiralytto  BjLUfaotioii  of  Ooppsv  from  Ores— BBardMM'a 
TriJiisM. — ^This  process  relates  to  the  electrolytio  treatment  of  copper 
ores,  by  which  the  inyentor  is  **  enabled  to  preTent  the  precipitation 
of  iron  or  its  compounds,  and  to  obtain  a  very  pure  copper."  For 
this  puzpoee  a  portion  of  the  ore  to  be  treated  is  smelted  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  matt,  or  regfulus,  consisting  generally  of  copper,  iron,  and 
sulphur,  which  is  cast  into  anodes.  Another  portion  of  the  ore  is 
roasted  and  lizinated,  sulphuric  acid  being  added  to  dissolve  out  the 
oxides.  The  resulting  liquid,  chiefly  sulphate  of  copper,  with 
sulphate  of  iron,  is  transferred  to  the  electrolytio  baths,  where  it  is 
decomposed  by  the  current,  metaTlio  copper  being  deposited  on  the 
cathodes,  while  the  sulphides  of  the  anodes  are  dissolved,  producing 
sulphuric  acid  and  iron  sulphates,  ao  that  none  of  the  iron  is  deposited 
on  the  cathodes.  To  keep  the  liquor  at  the  proper  strength  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  is  caused,  by  pumping  or  o&erwise,  to  ciroulate 
from  the  baths  to  the  lixiviating  tanks,  and  after  becoming  enriched 
therein,  to  rotnm  to  the  baths.  **  A  large  part  of  the  electric  power 
neceasary  to  decompose  the  sulphate  of  copper  being  generated  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  iron  in  the  anodes,  very  little  extraneous  eledzio 
power  is  required  for  the  operation.  The  exhausted  anodes  are  used 
for  the  production  of  sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sulphate  of 
iron  contained  in  the  spent  liquor  may  be  crystallised  in  the  usual 
way.  In  caaes  whero  the  liquor  contains  excess  of  iron  a  litUe  gzann- 
lated  matt  of  copper  is  added  to  it.  This  is  acted  upon  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid  present,  causing  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
production  of  sulphate  of  copper  ready  for  depositing."  This  reaction 
may  be  promoted  by  applying  moderate  heat. 

Xrfunbeirt'a  Vroc^m  for  T!r«atliiff  OoU  and  ifUlTiir  OgrMb— The 
ore  is  dissolved  by  nascent  chlorine,  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of 
a  soluble  chloride  by  means  of  the  current,  by  which  the  metals  of  the 
oro  aro  converted  into  chlorides  which  become  dissolved  in  the  bath 
either  as  a  consequence  of  their  own  solubility,  or  owing  to  the  salts 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  bath.  These  chlorides  are 
afterwards  decomposed  by  electric  action,  and  the  metals  deposited 
upon  the  cathodes.  Hie  three  principal  conditions  necessary  to  the 
success  of  this  process  are :  i .  Polarisation  at  the  anodes  and  cathodes 
must  be  avoided ;  this  is  counteracted  by  keeping  the  mass  of  oro  in 
motion,  wheroby  the  adhering  gas  is  liberated.  2.  The  continuous  col- 
lection of  the  deposits  at  the  cathode  prevents  polarisation.    3.  To 
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seouie  a  complete  attack  of  the  ore,  all  its  parts  must  be  sobjected  to 
the  action  of  the  nascent  chlorine,  which  result  is  obtained  by  keep- 
ing the  mass  in  constant  motion,  by  which  all  its  points  are  put  in 
contact  with  the  conductors  of  the  current.  The  apparatus  used  by 
Mr.  ILambert  in  his  experiments  consisted  of  a  box  diTided  into  two 
compartments  by  a  porous  diaphragm.  In  one  of  these  compartments 
was  put  the  solution  for  receiying  the  cathode,  which  consisted  of  a 
strip  of  copper,  which  was  cleaned  and  replaced  at  regpolar  intervals. 
In  the  other  compartment  the  ore  was  placed  with  a  plate  of  carbon 
facing  the  cathode ;  other  plates  of  carbon  were  also  placed  in  this 
compartment,  so  that  the  ore  was  suirounded  by  this  conducting 
material.  The  stirring  was  effected  by  means  of  a  cuirent  of  water 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Bleotgo-chlortn ntitm  of  Gold    Orea    C—e ra   Prooaaa. — ^This 
process,  which  at  the  present  time  is  being  practically  developed  in 
London,  possesses  some  features  of  interest,  several  of  which  are  novel 
and  ingBuious ;  it  was  devised  and  patented  by  Mr.  H.  It.  Gassd,  of 
America.    In  one  trial  of  the  process  several  tons  of  antimonial  gold 
concentrates,  which  had  been  obtained  from  Queensland,  were  treated, 
and,  according  to  the  assay  of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Matthey,  and  Co.,  it 
showed  that  by  this  process  91  per  cent,  of  the  gold  was  extracted. 
Hie  process,  which  is  purely  one  of  chlorination,  is  based  upon  the 
readiness  with  which  chlorine  in  the  nascent  state — ^that  is,  at  the 
moment  of  its  elimination  from  a  compound — attacks  gold,  in  which 
state  it  has  a  far  g^reater  combining  capacity  than  when  generated  by 
the  ordinary  chemical  methods.    The  apparatus  which  has  been  most 
snocessfully  employed  consists  of  a  large  drum,  within  which  are 
arranged  a  number  of  dense  carbon  rods ;  these  rods  form  the  anodes, 
or  positive  electrodes,  and  are  metaUically  connected  with  the  positive 
pole  of  the  dynamo,  while  the  negative  pole  of  the  dynamo  is  con- 
nected with  the  hollow  iron  shaft  of  the  drum,  which  serves  both  as 
axis  to  the  drum  and  also  a  negative  electrode  of  the  apparatus.    The 
shaft  referred  to  terminates  through  stuffing-boxes  in  hollow  standards 
or  tanks,  where  finally  the  g^ld  accumulates.    In  working  the  appa- 
ratus, which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  of  an  exceedingly  simple  nature,  the 
drum  is  charged  with  about  2}  tons  of  ore,  and  salt  and  water  added 
thereto  ;  it  is  then  set  in  motion  by  suitable  gearing,  at  a  speed  of 
about  eight  revolutions  a  minute.  The  current  is  then  passed  through, 
which  decomposes  the  salt  solution,  and  nascent  chlorine  and  oxygen 
are  evolved  at  the  anode.  As  the  drum  revolves  the  ores  are  oonstantiy 
brought  in  contact  with  the  carbons,  where  both  these  elements  are 
set  free,  and  the  metals  become  readily  dissolved.    Since  the  most 
re&actory  gold  ores  generally  contain  iron,  which  would  naturally 
enter  into  solution  with  the  gold,  Mr.  Gassel  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
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adding  caitstio  lime  to  the  mixture  of  oruahed  ore  and  salt,  wMoh. 
earth,  by  reason  of  its  alkaline  properties,  at  once  oombinea  with  any 
hydrochloric  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  effectoally  neutralises  it, 
80  that  no  iron  can  be  taken  up  by  the  gfold  solution.  At  the  same 
time  a  hypochlorite  of  lime  is  formed,  which  again,  being  decomposed 
by  the  water  present,  affords  additional  nascent  chlorine  for  ihe  gold ; 
the  ultimate  products  of  the  reaction  being  chloride  of  sodium  in 
excess,  chloride  of  calcium,  terchloride  of  goldi,  and  undecomposed 
g^ngue  at  the  anode,  and  chloride  of  sodium  and  caustio  soda  at  the 
cathode.  In  the  iron  shaft  are  bored  a  number  of  holes,  and  the  shaft 
itself  is  coTered  with  asbestos  cloth,  which,  while  preventing  the 
gangue  from  entering  the  shaft,  allows  the  dissolyed  g^ld  to  penetrate 
through  the  cloth.  After  the  addition  of  the  lime — ^whioh  precipitates 
all  other  dissolved  metals  present  except  the  gold — ^the  latter  metal  is 
rapidly  dissolved,  and  deposited  by  the  electrical  action  in  the  interior 
of  the  pipe  in  a  finely  divided  metallic  state,  and  is  carried  thence  into 
the  hollow  standards  by  means  of  an  Archimedean  screw  fixed  in  the 
pipe.  The  standards  are  provided  with  movable  doors,  from  which 
the  gold  **  slime "  is  from  time  to  time  withdrawn,  when,  after 
drying,  it  is  ready  for  melting.  In  the  above  process  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  presence  of  the  lime  not  only  checks  the  formation  of  iron 
salts,  but  instantly  precipitates  them  when  formed,  as  also  all  other 
metals  which  may  be  present  in  the  auriferous  pyrites. 

]|]#etro-m«talliix8y  of  Zlno. — ^Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
apply  electricity  to  the  extraction  of  zinc  from  its  ores,  and  although 
these  have  not  yet  resulted  in  a  commercial  success,  we  believe  that 
further  perseverance  in  this  direction  wiU  ultimately  lead  up  to  this. 
The  enormous  expense  attending  the  ordinary  methods  of  obtaining 
metallic  zinc  from  its  ores  woxdd  render  a  successful  electrolytic  pro- 
cess specially  valxiable  if  the  metal  could  be  obtained  pure  by  this 
means.  The  two  principal  ores  from  which  zinc  is  at  present  obtained 
by  the  ordinary  metallurgical  processes  are  calamine,  or  native  car- 
bonate of  zinc,  and  blende  (sulphide  of  zinc).  These  ores  being  in- 
soluble, they  must  be  subjected  to  some  process  which  will  convert 
them  into  soluble  salts  before  the  electrolytic  method  of  separation 
could  be  applied.  For  this  purpose  hydrochloric  and  nitric  adds  have 
been  tried,  but  the  process  introduced  by  L^trange  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  M.  Hospitalier,*  ''the  most  practical,  because  it  is  the  least 
expensive." 

iMnokgt/'m  Vrooasfl. — ^The  process  is  thus  described :  ''L^tzange 
transforms  the  insoluble  blend  into  a  soluble  sulphate  by  a  very  simple 

*  <<  Modem  Applications  of  Electricity,"  by  E.  Hospitalier.  Translated  by 
JoUuB  Maier,  Ph.D. 
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prooess,  in  which  the  snlphnrio  aoid  neoessaxy  for  the  f onnation  of  the 
Bulphajte  is  sapplied  by  the  ore  itself.  It  is  well  known  that  by  the 
roagting  of  the  snlphor  ores  part  of  the  sulphur  forms  a  sulphate, 
whilst  the  remainder  is  given  off  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid.  This 
latter  can  be  conyerted  into  sulphuric  acid  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
aoid  thus  obtained  can  be  used  as  a  solvent  for  the  ore. 

"  The  ore,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  blende  and  calamine,  is  roasted 
at  a  moderately  high  temperature,  so  as  to  obtain  the  largest  possible 
quantity  of  zinc  sulphate.  The  sulphurous  vapours,  converted  into 
sulphuric  add,  are  used  either  for  the  solution  of  the  calamine  or  of 
the  roasted  ore.  After  the  ore  has  been  converted  into  sulphate  it  is 
placed  in  larg^  tanks,  and  treated  with  water.  The  solution  of  xinc 
sulphate  passes  slowly  into  anoHier  series  of  tanks,  when  it  is  exposed 
to  ihe  action  of  the  electric  current.  The  liquid  sulphate  sinks  slowly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  liberated  at  the 
positive  electrode  gradually  rises  to  the  top,  from  whence  it  flows  into 
anoflier  tank  containing  roasted  calamine.  A  continuous  reaction  is 
thus  established ;  theliquidcurrent  first  passes  through  the  dissolving 
tanks,  where  the  add  dissolves  the  zinc  contained  in  the  ore  to 
exhaustion,  then  passes  into  the  predpitating  tanks,  where  it  depodts 
the  zinc,  and  changes  back  into  add,  only  to  be  again  employed  as  a 
solvent.  Tlie  same  liquid,  however,  cannot  be  used  ad  inJUiitunif  because 
the  ores  contain  oxides — ^lime,  for  instance — ^whioh  do  not  part  with 
their  adds  by  electrolysis. 

"The  electrodes  employed  in  this  method  are  not  identical,  the 
negative  deotrode  consisting  of  a  thin  plate  of  zinc,  the  podtive 
electrode  bdng  formed  of  a  leaden  plate.  On  this  latter  the  iron  con- 
tained in  the  liquid  is  depodted  in  the  form  of  oxide,  which  detaches 
itsdf  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  As  regards  the  lead,  the 
silver,  and  the  other  metals  insoluble  in  sulphuric  add,  they  remain 
in  the  residue,  from  which  they  can  be  extracted.  The  electric  current 
necessary  for  these  operations  is  supplied  by  the  dynamo-dectrio 
machine,  and  L^trange  uses,  as  much  as  posdble,  natural  forces  for 
driving  tiiem.  In  this  latter  case  the  operations  are  reduced  to  placing 
the  roasted  ore  in  the  dissolving  tanks,  removing  the  residue,  and  re- 
placing the  dectrodes  diazged  with  depodted  zinc  by  fresh  plates. 
When  a  steam  motor  is  required,  the  quantity  of  ooal  used  for  the 
production  of  2  owt.  of  zinc  is  the  same  as  for  i  cwt.  by  tiie  ordinary 
method.  There  is  an  enormous  saving,  too,  in  the  original  outlay, 
which  for  the  ordinary  method  amounts  to  jf  40,000  for  the  production 
of  20,000  tons  of  zine.  The  new  process  only  requires,  for  the  same 
production,  from  200  to  300  horse-power,  a  oorreeponding  number  of 
dynamo-electric  Tn^/^liinafl^  and  a  certain  number  of  dissolving  tanks. 
The  outlay  in  this  would  not  exceed  ;^20,ooo." 
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To  simplify  his  prooess,  L^trang^e  causes  1^  sulphurous  aoid  to  act 
directly  upon  the  oxidised  ore  and  the  cafbonate  without  previously 
oonyerting  it  into  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  he  obtains  sulphite  of  zinc 
instead  of  sulphate ;  this  salt,  however,  is  as  readily  decomposed  by 
the  current,  and,  moreover,  becomes  gradually  transformed  into 
sulphate  by  the  action  of  the  air.  This  exceedingly  ingenious  and 
well-devised  process  certainly  deserves  the  fullest  attention,  and  if 
placed  in  the  hands  of  experienced  persons,  possessing  a  tiiorough 
practical  knowledge  of  electrolytio  operations,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  we  should  think,  as  to  its  success.  Much,  however,  will 
depend  uj>on  the  arrangement  of  the  baths,  and  the  amount  of  anode 
and  caihode  surface  employed,  so  as  to  diminish  the  resistance  of  the 
baths  to  the  fullest  extent  attainable.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way, 
however,  is  in  the  electromotive  force  required  for  the  decomposition 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  which,  if  it  exceeds  1*5  volt,  involves  the  decom- 
position of  water,  and  consequent  loss  of  power. 

Iiuokow's  Zlae  Piuuom. — In  this  process  zinc  ore  mixed  with 
coke  is  used  as  the  anode,  and  a  zinc  plate  forms  the  cathode.  A 
large  rectangular  bath  is  used  for  the  operation.  The  mixture  of  ore 
and  coke  is  placed  in  an  openwork  case,  and  a  wooden  frame  weighted 
with  lead  and  coyered  with  a  thick  cloth  is  placed  under  the  cathode 
to  collect  the  precipitated  zinc.  During  the  electrolytic  action  froth 
is  formed,  which  must  be  skimmed  off  as  it  occurs.  When  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  employed,  caro  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  solu- 
tion neutral ;  although  this  is  not  so  necessary  when  chloride  of  zinc 
is  used,  this  latter  solution  has  the  disadvantage  of  disengaging 
chlorine  at  the  anode,  the  fumes  of  which  are  exceedingly  irritating 
to  the  lungs.  Luckow  recommends  for  the  direct  separation  of  zino 
from  blende  a  solution  of  sea  salt  slightly  acidulated. 

BleetrolTtle  TMatment  of  iratoral  Sulpbidea. — ^There  have  been 
several  attempts  to  treat  native  sulphides  electrolytically,  and  indeed 
the  subject  is  being  followed  up  at  the  present  moment  in  more  than 
one  quarter.  It  appears  from  the  following  communication  *  that 
M.  Delig^y  turned  his  attention  to  the  sulphides  in  188 1,  for  he  then 
wrote  to  the  journal  mentioned  below : — **  I  started  frosn  this  fact, 
that  the  various  natural  cnpric  sulphides,  and  their  compounds  or 
mixtures  with  iron  pyrites,  axe  tolerably  good  conductors  of  deotri- 
oiiy,  and  are  more  or  lees  rapidly  attacked  by  an  acid  in  the  presence 
of  nascent  oxygen.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  one  of  these 
compounds,  taken  as  the  positive  electrode  in  any  electrolytic  action, 
should  throw  off,  at  least  slowly,  a  certain  portion  of  its  metal  to  the 
solution,  from  which  the  electrical  action  would  afterwards  withdraw 

*  La  LumUre  EUctrique,  z88i. 
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it«  In  Older  to  realise  these  oonditionB,  I  ha^e  plaoed  in  a  reotangolar 
Teasel  either  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  some  ordinaiy 
acidulated  water,  such  as  is  used  in  yoltametera.  I  tiben  place  in  the 
solution  a  copper  plate  as  a  negatiye  eleotrode,  and  for  a  positiye  dec- 
trode  a  piece  of  carbon  snirounded  hy  pulverised  ores  and  contained 
either  in  a  linen  bag  or  in  a  porous  odl,  or  eyen  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deotiolytic  cell,  and  without  any  diaphragm.  With  the  electio- 
motiye  force  of  one  or  two  Bunsen  cells,  the  reaction  takes  place 
rapidly  enough,  and  especially  when  the  ores  are  not  separated  by  a 
resisting  diaphragm ;  in  the  case  of  the  linen  bag,  the  action  is  imme- 
diate. I  haye  successiyely  operated  on  two  qualities  of  ores.  13ie 
first  one  was  cupriferous  iron  pyrites  containing  4*60  per  cent,  of 
copper,  and  in  which  the  yellow  copper  pyrites  with  the  iron  pyrites 
forms  a  homogeneous  mass.  In  the  second  ore  the  cupreous  pyrites 
formed  little  agglomerations  or  spots  disseminated  in  tiiie  mass ;  the 
percentage  was  3*60  per  cent,  of  copper.  After  a  few  days'  action  of 
the  battery,  a  notable  proportion  of  the  two  ores  was  attacked,  and 
the  copper  resulting  from  it  was  partially  deposited  on  the  negative 
electrode.  But  the  attack,  as  I  had  anticipated,  was  attended  witli 
different  results  on  the  two  ores.  The  first  one,  of  homogeneous 
composition,  had  aU  its  elements  parallelly  dissolved,  so  that  the  resi-* 
due  stiU  gave  4-57  per  cent,  of  copper  after  the  action.  The  combi- 
nation of  cupreous  pyrites  with  the  iron  pyrites  had,  therefore,  been 
dissolved  in  greater  proportion  than  the  miurtial  pyrites." 

HBK.  Bias  and  WUAat'm  Piousi. — ^This  process,  which  is  too 
evidently  based  on  the  foregoing,  was  made  known  in  the  following 
year,  namely  in  1882.  It  is  based  on  the  following  facts : — i.  The 
natural  sulphides  are,  in  certain  degrees,  conductors  of  the  voltaic 
current.  2.  The  sulphuretted  ores  (mixtures  of  sulphides  and  gangues) 
are  conductors  of  the  current,  even  when  the  proportion  of  gangue  is 
large.  3.  If  a  solution  of  a  salt,  the  acid  of  which  attacks  the  natural 
sulphides,  is  electrolysed  by  using  the  latter  as  anodes,  the  metal  of 
the  sulphide  is  dissolved,  whereas  the  sulphur  remains  deposited  on 
the  anode.  It  is  with  the  nitrates  that  this  operation  is  more  easily 
conducted,  and  in  this  case  without  the  formation  of  sulphate.  The 
inventors  describe  the  reactions  which  occur  in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of 
lead,  in  which  a  galena  anode  and  insoluble  metal  cathode  were  used. 
The  lead  under  the  action  of  the  current  passes  to  the  cathode,  and 
the  acid  is  liberated  at  the  anode,  where  it  attacks  the  g^ena,  and 
regenerates  the  nitrate  of  lead,  the  bath  remaining  neutral  and  per- 
manent in  action.  The  sulphur  being  separated  can  be  readily  re- 
moved. In  carT3ring  out  their  process,  MM.  Bias  and  Heist  first 
agglomerate  the  ores  by  heat  and  compression.  The  ore  being  crushed 
into  small  grains,  is  introduced  into  copper  moulds,  and  submitted  to 
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s  pveesme  ol  lOO  aimospheres,  the  mould  is  then  dosed  and  heated  in 
a  fnmace  to  about  600°  0. ;  it  is  again  pressed  on  remoyal  from  the 
foznace,  and  afterwards  rapidly  cooled  to  facilitate  the  remoral  of  the 
ore  plates.  Thns  prepared,  the  ore  plates  are  attached  to  iron  bars, 
which  are  connected  bj  means  of  iron  condootors  to  the  positive  pole 
of  a  dynamo-electric  machine,  and  suspended  in  the  bath,  which  con- 
sists of  a  solation  of  a  neutral  metallic  salt  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
the  ore  under  treatment:  nitrate  of  lead  being  usedfor  galena ;  nitrate^ 
sulphide  or  chloride  of  zinc  being  used  for  zinc  blende.  In  treating  a 
compound  ore,  the  bath  is  formed  in  accordance  with  the  various 
metals  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  cathodes  employed  consist  of 
plates  of  metal  insoluble  in  the  bath,  and  connected  by  iron  conductors 
to  the  negative  pole  of  the  dynamo-electric  machine.  The  baths 
may  be  joined  for  tension  or  quantity,  but  preferably  the  former, 
whereby  the  fulleet  metallic  deposit  is  obtained  with  a  minimum  of 
current. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  treating  ores  by  either  of  the 
above  processes,  the  bath  must  of  necessity  become  impregnated  with 
soluble  earthy  matter,  which  in  time  must  sesriously  afiect  its  conduc- 
tivity, to  overcome  which  a  great  expenditure  of  dectridty  "would  be 
necessary.  It  has  yet  te  be  seen  whether  this  insuperable  objection 
to  the  direct  treatment  of  metallic  ores  by  electrolysis  can  be  overcome. 
It  wiU  naturally  suggest  itself  that  a  preliminary  roasting  would  bo 
advantageous.  In  the  case  of  copper,  there  can  be  littie  doubt  that 
the  combined  processes  of  smelting  and  electrolytic  refining  are  by 
far  the  most  certain  and  practical,  if  not  the  most  economical,  method 
of  treatment,  more  especially  as  the  gold  and  silver  are  by  this 
method  entirely  recovered,  wMle  the  copper  itself  is  obtained  in  a 
chemically  pure  state  when  the  process  is  properly  conducted. 

W«vd«niuuin'a  riuueBi. — ^This  process,  which  was  submitted  to 
trial  in  America  some  years  ago,  consiMed  in  passing  a  powerful 
current  into  the  furnace  while  the  ores  were  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  the 
process,  however,  was  not  successful,  and  the  inventor  subsequently 
devised  the  following  process.  The  ores  containing  some  precious 
metals  associated  with  antimony,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  other  sub- 
stances, were  first  subjected  to  oxidation  by  means  of  ozone ;  aft^ 
oxidation  and  Hxiviation,  the  silver  was  deposited  from  the  solution 
by  electrolysis ;  the  gold  and  silver  remaining  in  the  deposit  were 
recovered  by  amalgamation,  which  was  facilitated  by  moistening  the 
ore  with  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  and  by  connecting  the  agitating 
apparatus  of  the  amalgamating  vessel  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery, 
the  positive  pole  being  connected  to  the  vessel  itself. 

aieetrle  Bmrtttng. — ^The  great  success  which  has  attended  the 
electrolytic  method  of  refining  metals,  but  more  especially  copper, 
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is  believed  by  many  to  be  bnt  ihe  f orenumer  of  a  still  wideaBr 
application  of  the  electric  onirent,  namely,  the  reduction  of  metals 
from  their  ores,  in  the  '<diy"  way,  by  means  of  eleotrioity.  Hie 
fact  that  sulphides  are  known  to  be  oondnctors  of  eleotrioily,  and, 
moreoTer  (as  lately  shown  by  Mr.  Bidwell),  are  capable  of  aoonmn- 
lating  or  storing  up  the  current,  lead  some  persons  to  believe  that  ihe 
reduction  of  ores  by  electricity  may  at  some  future  period  supplant 
the  ordinary  processes  of  furnace  smeltmg.  Be  this  as  it  may— and 
which  time  alone  will  determine— a  yeiy  interesting  result  in  this 
direction  has  lately  been  achieved  in  the  United  States,  which  is  likely 
to  prove  of  great  importance  in  the  production  of  one  or  two  refractory 
but  important  substances — aluminium  and  its  alloys,  and  silioon 
bronze. 

Oowlea'  yiuiiuM, — ^The  following  account  of  the  methods  adopted 
by  the  Gowles  Electric  Smelting  and  AlwiniwiTim  Company,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  was  given  in  the  New  York  Engineering  and  Mmmg 
Journal*  and  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest.  The  Company 
referred  to  is,  it  appears,  carrying  on  electric  smelting  commeroiaUy, 
but  at  present  are  chiefly  devoting  themselves  to  the  production  of 
aluminium  and  silioon  bronze.  The  system,  however,  may  hereafter 
be  extended  to  other  metals,  and  the  operations  be  conducted  upon  a 
more  extended  scale.  The  Messrs.  Cowles  have  succeeded  in  greatiy 
reducing  the  market  value  of  aluminium  and  its  alloys,  and  theceby 
vastiy  extending  its  uses;  they  are  said  to  be  tibie  largest  poro- 
ducors  in  the  world  of  these  important  products.  As  described  in 
their  patents,  the  Cowles  process  consists  essentially  in  the  use,  for 
metallurgical  purposes,  of  a  body  of  granular  material  of  high  resist- 
ance or  low  conductivity,  interposed  within  the  circuit  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  continuous  and  unbroken  part  of  the  same,  which 
granular  body,  by  reason  of  its  resLstance,  is  made  incandescent,  and 
generates  all  the  heat  required.  The  ore  or  light  material  to  be 
reduced — as,  for  example,  the  hydrated  oxide  of  aluminium,  alum, 
chloride  of  sodium,  oxide  of  calcium,  or  sulphate  of  strontium — is 
usually  mixed  with  the  body  of  granular  resistance  material,  and  is 
thus  brought  directiy  in  contact  with  the  heat  at  the  points  of  genera- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  heat  is  distributed  through  the  mass  of 
granular  material,  being  generated  by  the  resistance  of  all  the  granules, 
and  is  not  localised  at  one  point  or  along  a  single  line.  Hie  material 
best  adapted  for  this  purpose  is  electric  light  carbon,  as  it  possesses 
the  necessary  amount  of  electrical  resistance,  and  is  capable  of  endur- 
ing any  known  degree  of  heat,  when  protected  from  oxyg^,  without 
disintegrating  or  fusing ;  but  crystalline  silicon  or  other  equivalent  of 

*  Engineering  and  JGmng  Journal,    KewYork.    August  8th,  1885. 
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ooibon  Mn  be  emploTsd  lai  the  suns  purpoBs.  This  ii 
gnaulsted,  ttw  degree  of  grannlktiini  depending  upon  'Qie  aiEe  ol 
foRUoe.  OoBne  granulated  oaibom  worke  better  Ui&n  fluelj  pnlTorued 
oubon,  and  gives  more  even  mnlta.  The  deotrioal  energy  ia  more 
ermlr  diitribnted,  uid  the  oomnt  cannot  so  readily  fonn  a  patli  of 
highest  temperature,  and  oonaeqnently  of  least  reejatanee,  throngh  tiw 
maaa  along  wluoh  tJie  entire  oarreat  or  the  bnik  of  the  onirent  can 
paaa.  The  opeialion  most  neaesnrily  be  oondooted  iritliiii  an  air- 
tight chamber  oc  in  a  non-oil^aing  atanoaphare,  or  othanriee  the 
oarbom  will  be  oonnimed  and  act  aa  fuel.  The  oarbon  aote  as  a 
ilafyHJtriiip  agent  lor  Uie  ore  or  metalliferona  material  Seated,  *"«^  to 


Fig.  133  ei  the  acoompanying  drawings  ia  a  vertioal  longitndlnal 
aeotitm  throngh  a  retort  deogned  for  the  rednetion  of  sino  ore  hj  Qiis 
pcQoeaa,  and  Fig.  113  ic  a  front  elevation  of  the  aaioe.  Fig.  114  .ia  a 
penpeotire  view  of  a  fnmaoe  adapted  to  withatand  a  reij  high  toa- 
peiatare,  and  Tigt.  115  and  irfare  re- 
apeetdvely  longitndlnal  and  tranamM 
Motioiia  of  the  same.  Thia  retort  oocntta 
of  a  cylinder,  i.,  made  of  silica  or  other 
nen>oondnoting  material,  enitaUy  im- 
bedded in  a  body,  b,  of  powdered  ohar- 
eoal,  mineral  wood,  or  of  eome  other 
material  which  la  not  a  good  oondnotor 
of  heat.     The  rear  end  of   the   retort 


^indtf  ia  closed  by  m 


a  carbon  plate,  0,  which  plate  forma  the 
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poiEtiTe  eleobode,  and  iridi  tids  pUte  tlis  pontJrB  win  of  tha  deoWo 
oboiut  ia  ooonectcd.    The  oatar  end  of  fiw  retort  ia  doaed  hy  nouis 


of  UL  inTorted  graplute  cmoible,  s,  to  irtiioh  tlie  negalivs  wire  of 
the  deoteio  oiTOiut  la  attached     Tke  graphite  eruoible  Barres  aa  • 


Fig.  115, 

ping  for  cloaiiig  the  end  of  the  letoit.    It  also  foima  a  oondmaing 

chamlieF  for  tha  aino  fmoea,  and  it  alio 

oonstitiites  the  n^^tirs  eleatnida.    The 

a  thUoaaeaa 

of  the  oironit 

propa,  or  Qiat  porticni  of  it  which  aota 

■implf  aa  an  electrical  oondnotor,  and 

not  with  the  intention  of  indicatinfr  the 

r  ig.  I  zb.  ends  of  a  line  between  which  there  is  no 

(unniit  connection.    The  oiroait  between  the  "  eledzodes,"  so  called, 

is  contanoooa,  being  eatahliahed  hj  meana  of,  and  through  the  boify 

of,  broken  oarbon  oontained  in  the  retort  i..    There  ia  no  depont 

made  on  either  plate  of  the  deoompoaed  oonatitaenia  of  tha  material 

lednoed.     llLe  month  of  the  cmeiblc  ia  doeed  with  a  Inting  of 

daj  or  otherwiae,  and  the  opening  d  made  in  the  uppcc  aide  of 

ibe  oraoiUe,  near  ita  extzwnitj,  ooniea  entirely  within  the  retort, 

and  forms  a  paaaage  for  the  sine  fnmea  fnan  the  retort  ohambv 

into  tiie   oondenaing  chamber.     The  pipe  b  aerrea  aa  a  rent  tar 

the  oondenaing  chamber.     The  eidc  ore  ia  mixed  with  pnlveriaed 

or  gnmnlai  oaibon,  and    t^  retort  charged  nearijr  full  through 
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the  front  end  with  the  mixtue,  the  ping  d  being  remoTed  for  this 
pnrpofle.  A  small  spaoe  is  left  at  the  top,  as  shown.  After  the  ping 
has  been  inserted  and  the  joint  properly  Inted,  the  electric  cironit  is 
dosed,  and  the  cnrrent  allowed  to  pass  throngh  the  retort,  iraversing 
its  entire  length  throngh  the  body-  of  mixed  ore  and  carbon.  The 
carbon  constitaents  of  the  mass  become  incandescent,  generating  a 
Tery  high  degree  of  heat,  and  being  in  direct  contact  with  the  ore  the 
latter  is  rapidly  and  effectually  reduced  and  distilled.  The  heat 
e^olyed  reduces  the  ore  and  distils  the  zino,  and  the  zino  fumes  are 
condensed  in  the  condensing  chamber,  precisely  as  in  the  present 
method  of  zino-making,  with  this  important  exception,  that,  aside 
from  the  reaction  produced  by  heating  carbon  in  the  presence  of  zinc 
oxide,  the  electrio  current,  in  passing  through  the  zinc  oxide,  has  a 
decomposing  and  disintegrating  action  upon  it,  not  unlike  the  effect 
produced  by  an  electrio  current  in  a  solution.  This  action  accelerates 
the  reduction  and  promotes  economy  in  the  process.  Another  form  of 
furnace  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  124,  which  is  a  perspectiye  Tiew  of  a 
furnace  adapted  for  the  reduction  of  ores  and  salts  of  non-yolatile 
metsls  and  similar  chemical  compounds.  Figs.  125  and  126  are  longitu- 
dinal and  transverse  sections  respectiyely,  through  the  same,  illustrat- 
ing the  manner  of  packing  and  charging  the  furnace.  The  walls  and 
floor,  L  L,  of  the  furnace  are  made  of  fire-bricks,  and  do  not  necessarily 
haye  to  be  yery  thick  or  strong,  the  heat  to  which  they  are  subjected 
not  being  excessiye.  The  carbon  plates  are  smaller  than  the  cross- 
section  of  the  box,  as  shown,  and  the  spaces  between  them  and  the 
end  walls  are  packed  with  fine  charcoal.  The  furnace  is  coyered  with 
a  remoyable  sUb  of  fire-clay,  k,  which  is  provided  with  one  or  more 
yents,  fi,  for  the  eecapizLg  gases.  The  space  between  the  carbon  plates 
constitutes  the  working  part  of  the  furnace ;  this  is  lined  on  the 
bottom  and  sides  with  a  packing  of  fine  charooal,  o,  or  such  other 
material  as  is  both  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity — as,  for 
example,  in  some  cases  silica  or  pulverised  corundum  or  wdl-bumed 
lime~«and  the  charge,  p,  of  ore  and  broken,  granular,  or  pulverised 
carbon  occupies  the  centie  of  the  box,  extending  between  the  carbon 
plates.  A  layer  of  granular  charooal,  o,  also  covers  the  charge  on 
top.  The  protection  afforded  by  the  charooal  jacket,  as  regards  the 
heat,  is  so  complete  that,  with  the  covering  slab  removed,  the  hand 
can  be  held  within  a  few  inches  of  the  exposed  charooal  jacket ;  but 
with  the  top  covering  of  charooal  also  removed,  and  the  core  exposed, 
the  hand  cannot  be  held  within  several  feet.  The  charooal  packing 
behind  the  carbon  plates  is  required  to  confine  the  heat,  and  to  protect 
them  from  combustion.  With  this  furnace  aluminium  can  be  reduced 
directiy  from  its  ores,  and  chemical  compounds  from  corundum,  ciyso- 
lite,  day,  &o.,  and  rilicon,  boron,  calcium,  manganese,  magnesium, 
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and  other  meiaU  are  in  like  manner  obtained  from  tibflororeaand  com- 
ponnds.  The  rednction  of  oree,  according  to  this  prooefls,  can  be 
praotiaed,  if  cironmatanceB  reqnire  it,  inihoat  any  boilt  fomaoe.  At 
present  the  Cowles  Ckmipany  is  engaged  moetly  in  the  prodncing  of 
alnmininm  bronxe,  and  alnminimn  ailTer  and  ailioon  faronae.  Hie 
plant,  -were  it  ran  to  its  fnll  capacity,  is  capable  of  tuning  out  80  Ibe. 
of  aluminium  bronze,  containing  10  per  cent,  of  alnmininm,  daily ;  or, 
if  ran  upon  ailioon  bronze,  conld  torn  out  120  Iba.  of  that  per  day,  or, 
it  is  said,  more  alnmininm  bronze  daily  than  can  be  prodnoed  by  all 
other  plantB  in  the  -world  combined.  This  production,  however,  ia 
but  that  of  the  experimental  laboratory,  and  anangamenta  are  maTring 
to  turn  out  a  ton  of  bronze  daily,  and  the  works  have  an  ultimate 
capacity  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  horse-power.  The  energy  oonsomed 
by  the  reduction  of  the  ore  is  almost  entirely  dedzical,  <mly  enough 
carbon  being  used  to  unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oro  to  carry  it  out 
of  the  furnace  in  the  f onn  of  the  carbon  monoxide,  the  aluminium 
remaining  behind.  Consequently,  the  plant  necessary  to  produce 
aluminium  on  a  large  scale  involves  a  large  number  of  the  most 
powerful  dynamos.  The  retail  price  of  standard  10  per  cent,  aluminium 
bronze  is  one  doUar  per  pound  avoirdupois,  which  means  less  than 
nine  dollars  per  pound  for  aluminium,  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  has 
ever  been  sold ;  yet  the  Cowles  Company  has  laid  a  propositum  before 
the  Government  to  furnish  this  same  bronze  in  large  quantities  at  veiy 
much  lower  prices  than  this.  The  Hercules  alloy,  castings  of  which 
will  stand  oyer  100,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  tensile  strain,  sells  at 
seventy-five  cents,  a  pound,  and  is  also  offered  the  GKivenmient  or 
other  large  consumers  at  a  heavy  discount.  The  alloys  are  guaranteed 
to  contain  exactly  what  is  advertised;  they  aro  standardised  into 
10  per  cent.,  7 '5  per  cent.,  5  per  cent.,  and  25  per  cent,  aluminium 
bronze  before  shipment.  The  current  available  at  the  Cowles  Com- 
pany's works  was,  until  recently,  330  amperes,  driven  by  an  electro- 
motive force  of  no  volts  and  supplied  by  two  Edison  dynamos ;  but 
the  Company  has  now  added  a  large  Brush  machine  that  has  a  cur- 
rent of  560  amperes  and  52  volts  electromotive  force. 

Since  the  above  results  were  obtained,  Messrs.  Cowles  have  made 
considerable  advance  in  the  working  of  their  process,  in  which  they 
have  been  aided  by  the  chemical  skill  of  Professor  C.  F.  Kabecy,  who 
is  associated  with  them  in  some  of  their  patents.  In  a  paper  read 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  at  Halifax,*  Dr. 
T.  Sterry  Hunt,  who  had  devoted  two  entiro  days  at  the  experimental 
works  at  Cleveland,  furnished  some  additional  particulars  ooncenung 
this  interesting  and  valuable  process,  from  which  we  make  a  few 
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eztractB,  feeling  confident  that  this  important  applioation  of  eleo- 
trifiity  will  receive  the  follest  attention  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Dr.  Hunt  says,  **  li  alumina,  in  the  form  of  grannlated  comndmn,*  is 
mingled  with  the  carbons  ia  the  electrlo  path,  alnminium  is  rapidly 
liberated,  being  in  part  carried  off  -with  the  escaping  gas,  and  in  part 
condensed  in  the  upper  layer  of  charcoal.  In  this  way  are  obtained  con- 
siderable.masaes  of  nearly  pure  fused  aluminium  and  others  of  a  crystal- 
line compound  of  the  metal  with  carbon.  When,  however,  a  portion 
of  granulated  copper  is  placed  with  the  corundum,  an  alloy  of  the 
two  metals  is  obtained,  which  is  probably  formed  in  the  overlying 
stratum,  but  at  the  dose  of  the  operation  is  found  in  fused  mnosofl 
below.  In  this  way  there  is  got,  after  the  current  is  passed  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  through  the  furnace,  from  4  to  5  lbs.  of  an  alloy 
containing  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  aluminium,  and  free  from  iron. 
On  substituting  this  alloy  for  copper  in  a  second  operation,  a  com- 
pound with  over  30  per  cent,  is  obtained The  reduction  of 

silicon  is  even  more  easy  than  that  of  aluminium.  When  silicious 
sand,  mixed  with  carbon,  is  placed  in  the  path  of  the  electric  current, 
a  part  of  it  is  fused  into  a  dear  glass,  and  a  part  reduced,  with  the 
production  of  considerable  masses  of  crystallised  silicon,  a  portion  of 
this  beiug  volatilised  and  reconverted  into  silica.  By  the  addition  of 
granulated  copper,  there  is  readily  formed  a  hard  brittle  alloy  holding 
6  or  7  per  cent,  of  silicon,  from  which  silicon  bronzes  can  be  cheaply 
made. 

**  The  direct  reduction  of  clay  gives  an  alloy  of  silicon  and  alumi- 
nium, and  with  copper,  a  siHco-aluminium  bronze  that  appears  to 
possess  properties  not  less  valuable  than  the  compound  abeady  men- 
tioned. Even  boric  oxide  is  rapidly  reduced,  with  evolutions  of 
copious  brown  fumes,  and  the  formation,  in  presence  of  copper,  of 
a  boron  bronze  that  promises  to  be  of  value,  while,  under  certain 
conditions,  crystals  of  what  appear  to  be  the  so-called  adamantoid 
boron  are  formed.  In  some  cases  also  crystalline  graphite  has  been 
produced,  apparently  through  the  solvent  action  of  aluminium  upon 
carbon." 

Dr.  Hunt  states  that  remarkable  results  are  obtained  by  alloying 
small  quantities  of  aluminium  with  an  admixture  of  copper  and 
nickd,  one  of  these  compounds  having  broken  with  a  strain  of 
111,000  lbs.  to  the  square  ioch,  with  an  extension  of  if^ths,  while  a 
10  per  cent,  aluminium  bronze  broke  with  109,000  lbs.    He  further 

*  Corundum  is  a  veiy  bard  genus  of  aluminous  minerals,  to  which  the 
gems  sapphire,  raby,  sabunstein,  and  adamantine  spar  belong.  Evutry  is  an 
impure^  compact,  amorphous,  and  opaque  variety  of  corundum,  and  consists, 
according  to  Tennant,  of  alumina,  80 ;  silica,  3 ;  iron,  4  parts. 
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■UtM  &At  an  addition  of  from  two  to  three  per  oenL  of  alon 

to  bnua  grefttlf  increMefl  iU  tensile  tti«a^,  while  nmdcnng  it  leat 

anaoeptiUe  to  ozidation. 


Fig.  128 

Bj  a  recent  unprorBmoat  in  the  Cowles  famaoe,  tlie  copper  or  oQxr 
metal  need  for  the  alloy  is  in  the  form  of  rods  ranniiig  atroaR  the 
fnmaoe,  it  having  been  faund  that  where  graina  of  oopper  weie  need, 
thej  sometimes  fused  togelhei  in  sooh  a  maimer  ai  to  short  obooit 
the  onmmL  The  new  eleotrio  innHJng  fumanoe  i*  shown  in 
Elgs.  137,  12S. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

MECHANICAL  OPERATIONS   CONNECTED    WITH 

ELECTRO-DEPOSITION. 

Metal  Polishing.— BiasB  Polishing.— The  Polishing  Lathe.— Bnus'Finishing. 
—Lime  Finishing.— Nickel  Polishing  and  Finishing.— Steel  Polishing. 
-Polishing  Silyer  or  PUtedWork.—Bami8hing.— Burnishing  Silver 
or  Plated  Workw— Electro-gilt  Work. 

Ketal  gf»11«hlng. — ^All  articIeB  which  are  required  to  be  bright 
when  finished  are  sabinitted  to  the  prooeas  of  polishing  before  they 
undergo  the  preliminary  operations  of  cleaning,  dipping,  qnicking, 
&o.,  to  prepare  them  for  the  depositing  yat.  If  the  articles  were  not 
to  be  rendered  perfectly  smooth  before  being  coated  with  other  metal, 
it  would  be  exoeedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  either  to  polish  or 
bnmish  them  after  being  plated  to  such  a  deg^ree  of  perfection  as  is 
neoessary  for  bright  work.  This  preliminary  polishing  is  more 
especially  neoessary  in  the  case  of  nickel-plated  work,  for  unless  the 
work  is  rendered  bright  and  absolutely  free  from  scratches  or  markings 
of  any  kind,  these  defects  will  inevitably  show  when  the  articles  are 
finished.  The  extreme  hardneas  of  nidcel  renders  the  operation  of 
polishing  and  fiuishing  nickel-plated  work  at  all  times  laborious,  but 
more  especially  so  if  the  work  has  been  badly  polished  before  it  enters 
the  nickel  bath.  It  is  also  the  fact  that  every  scraitoh,  however 
minute,  which  a  careless  polisher  leaves  upon  brass,  copper,  or  steel 
work,  becomes  plainly  visible  after  it  has  been  finished  by  the  nickel- 
polisher.  In  large  work,  such  as  mullers,  sausage-  warmers,  &c.,  the 
preparatory  polishing  should  be  of  the  most  f aulUess  character,  since 
any  attempt  to  remedy  defects  after  nickel-plating  would  be  fruitless, 
and  probably  result  in  cutting  ihrou/gh  the  nickel,  necessitating  the 
replating  of  the  article,  which  should  under  all  oiroumstances  be 
rigidly  avoided.  It  should  be  the  nickel-plater's^f^  duty  to  examine 
every  piece  of  work,  to  see  if  it  has  been  properly  polished,  before 
placing  it  in  the  potash  bath  ;  if  badly  polished,  it  must  be  sent  back 
to  the  polisher  again. 

Bnuw  PoHaMng. — ^These  operations  are  performed  at  a  lathe  set  in 
motion  by  steam-power.    It  is  usually  the  practice  for  metal  polishers 
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to  fix  their  lathes  in  workshops  supplied  with  steam-power  from 
adjacent  premises,  the  oost  of  power  per  lathe  being  generally 
moderate. 

The  F^luhing  Lathe. — ^This  machine  ordinarily  consists  of  a  stoat 
wooden  bench  set  firmly  in  the  floor.  In  the  centre  of  the  bench  is  a 
solid  cast-iron  standard — secured  in  its  position  by  screwed  bolts — ^in 
which  runs  a  long  double  spindle,  working  on  brass  or  gun-metal 
bearings.  In  the  centre  of  the  spindle  are  two  pulleys,  one  &st  and 
the  other  loose,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  set  in  motion  or  stopped 
at  will.  The  spindle  revolves  at  a  very  high  speed.  A  leather  belt, 
connected  to  a  revolving  shaft,  by  preference  below  the  lathe,  passes 
over  these  pulleys,  and  either  workman,  by  means  of  a  stick  kept  for 
the  purpose,  can,  by  pushing  the  belt  to  left  or  right,  set  the  spindle 
in<  motion  or  stop  it  as  occasion  may  require.  This  airangement  is  not 
only  convenient,  but  absolutely  necessary,  since  the  spindle  is  gene- 
rally worked  by  two  men — one  at  each  end ;  and  when  either  of  them 
requires  to  change  one  circular  buff,  or  "  bob,"  for  another,  which 
very  frequently  happens,  he  takes  up  the  short  stick  and  pushes  the 
belt  from  the  fast  pulley,  which  is  attached  to  the  spindle,  to  the  hoae 
pulley,  which  runs  over  it.  An  improved  polishing  lathe,  with  shaft- 
carrier  and  standard  combined,  introduced  and  manufactured  by 
Garlyle,  of  Birmingham,  is  shown  in  Fig.  129.  This  useful  arrange- 
ment obviates  the  necessity  of  fixing  a  wooden  bench. 

The  polishing  tools,  or  "  bobs,"  as  they  are  usually  called,  con- 
sist of  discs  of  various  kinds  of  hard  leatiier,  the  stoutest  of  which 
are  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  are  made  from  walrus  or 
hippopotamus  hide  ;  other  bobs  are  made  from  bull-neck  leather,  felt, 
&c.  The  materials  used  for  brass  polishing  are  glass-cutters'  sand 
and  Trent  sand ;  the  former,  having  a  sharper  cut  than  the  latter,  is 
generally  used  for  very  rough  work,  such  as  comes  direct  from  the 
founders,  with  the  file  marks  extensively  visible  upon  its  surfaces. 
Sefore  commencing  his  work,  the  polisher,  after  removing  his  coat 
and  hat,  envelops  himself  in  a  long,  loose  garment,  madefof  brown 
hoUand,  which  buttons  at  the  neck  from  behind,  and  its  sleeves  are 
secured  at  the  wrists  in  the  same  way. 

F^revious  to  setting  the  lathe  in  motion,  each  polisher  spreads  a 
square  piece  of  calico  upon  the  bench,  immediately  under  the  point  of 
each  spindle,  upon  which  each  workman  places  a  quantity  of  the  sand 
he  intends  to  use.  The  first  operation,  called  roughing,  or  rough 
Bonding,  is  generally  performed  by  the  workman  standing  at  tiie 
right-hand  end  of  tihe  spindle,  and  the  work  is  then  passed  to  his 
mate  on  the  left,  who  treats  it  vrith  a  finer  quality  of  sand,  or  <'  old 
sand,"  that  which  has  been  repeatedly  used,  by  which  a  much 
smoother  surface  is  produced.   In  tiie  process  of  sanding,  as  it  is  called, 
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Oie  voFknuin,  holding  a  piece  of  work  in  liu  right  hand,  takse  Qp  a 
handful  of  sand  with  his  left,  and  holding  the  work  np  to  the  lower 
part  of  tlie  revolving  bob,  presses  it  against  it,  while  he  dexteronal;' 
aUowB  the  sand  in  his  left  hand  to  oontinoaUj  escape,  by  iHiich  it 
passca  on  to  the  bob  whils  the  woric  is  bdng  pressed  against  it;  the 
moment^the  handful  of  sand  is  paid  out,  he  takes  up  another  Ti^n^fnl^ 


Fig.  lag, 

afanoat  involimtarilj,  and  keeps  np  this  movement,  at  intervats  of  a 
few  seconds  onlj,  with  meobsnioal  regulaiity.  The  operation  of 
rough  sanding  is  sometimeB  Tei7  laborione,  as  the  workmen  have  to 
prass  with  all  their  force  upcm  the  work,  in  order  to  obliterate  deep 
file  marks  and  other  irregularitde*. 
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JBrasi  Finithinff, — ^After  the  work  has  been  rough  and  fine  sanded, 
it  is  tranafenred  to  the  Jlnisherj  in  whoee  handa  it  reoeiTOB  the  highest 
degree  of  polish  of  which  the  metal  is  susoeptible.  As  in  all  other 
branches  of  trade,  there  is  much  difference  in  the  skill  and  judgment 
of  those  who  follow  the  art  of  brass  finishing.  While  some  workmen 
take  gpeat  delight  in  turning  their  work  out  of  hand  in  the  most 
creditable  condition,  others  are  exceedingly  careless  and  indifferent  as 
to  whether  the  work  be  g^ood  or  bad,  haying,  perhaps,  apreferenoe  for 
the  latter.  The  material  generally  used  for  finishing  brass  work  ia 
quicklime  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  sifted  through  a  muslin  sieve. 
Hie  lime  preferred  for  this  purpose  is  obtained  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sheffield,  and  is  well  known  in  the  polishing  trade  as 
<<  Sheffield  lime."  This  material  is  selected  at  the  lime-kilns  by 
persons  who  well  know  what  the  trade  require,  and  is  packed  in 
casks  and  sent  to  the  polishers  in  London  or  elsewhere,  who  preserve 
it  in  olive  jars,  or  large  tin  chests,  carefully  covered  with  cloths  to 
exclude  the  air ;  if  the  lime  be  allowed  to  extract  carbonic  add  from 
the  atmosphere  it  soon  becomes  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
is  useless  for  polishing  purposes.  When  the  lime  is  required  for  use, 
a  boy  takes  a  lump  or  two  from  the  jar,  and  removes  all  dirt  and 
impurities  by  first  scraping  the  lime  all  over,  after  which  he  breaks 
the  lime  up  into  small  fragments,  a  few  of  which  he  puts  into  an  iron 
mortar,  and  with  a  pestle  of  the  same  metal  reduces  it  to  a  powder. 
He  next  passes  the  powdered  lime  through  the  sieve  and  hands  the  fine 
powder  to  the  first  .workman  who  requires  it.  Only  a  small  quantity 
of  lime  is  thus  prepared  at  one  time,  since  it  loses  its  cutting  property 
if  exposed  to  the  air  even  for  a  short  time,  especially  when  in  the  state 
of  powder. 

Zime  Finishing  is  generally  entrusted  to  workmen  of  superior 
ability,  since  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  work  depends  upon  the  care 
and  skill  bestowed  upon  this  stage  of  the  polishing  process.  Thelime 
is  applied  to  the  bobs  in  the  same  way  as  the  sand,  but  a  little  oil  is 
also  used ;  by  being  used  over  and  over  again,  the  lime  becomes  im- 
pregnated with  particles  of  metal,  which  increases  its  polishing  power. 
Indeed,  we  may  say  that  the  bright  polish  which  metals  acquire  when 
rubbed  with  an  impalpable  powder,  such  as  jewellers'  rouge,  lime,  or 
other  material,  is  only  due  to  the  polishing  medium  indirectly ;  it  is 
the  metal  which  becomes  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  work  which 
produces  the  brilliant  effect  termed  ^amA,  or  high  polish.  When  the 
workman  has  carefully  gone  over  every  part  of  the  work,  changing 
the  bobs  from  time  to  time  to  suit  the  various  surfaces — ^plane  or  hol- 
loW|  as  the  case  may  be — ^he  removes  the  lime-bob  from  the  spindle, 
and  fixes  a  ''dolly"  in  its  place.  The  dolly  for  this  purpose  com- 
monly consists  of  a  large  disc,  composed  of  many  layers  of  unUeaohed 
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oalioo— the  whole  being  about  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inoh  in 
thiokneBS.  The  folds  of  calico  are  first  out  into  a  oiroular  form  by 
means  of  a  chisel  and  mallet,  and  these  are  braced  together  by  two 
discs  of  leather  or  metal,  secured  by  copper  rivets.  A  hole  is  formed 
in  the  centre  to  admit  the  screv ed  point  of  the  spindle.  The  dolly  is 
worked  with  dry  lime,  which  is  applied  by  frequently  holding  a  lump 
of  fresh  lime  against  the  revolving  calico  disc,  by  which  it  becomes 
sufficiently  chaiged  for  the  time.  The  high  speed  at  which  the  dolly 
revolves  causes  the  frayed  edges  of  the  doth,  when  charged  with  dry 
lime,  to  produce  an  exceedingly  brilliant  surface  in  a  very  short  tame, 
but  much  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  finisher  is  needed  to  produce  the 
highest  finish  attainable,  a  point  which  good  workmen  never  fail  to 
reach. 

mdul  PeHaMngy  or  Flnlalilng,  is  performed  by  aid  of  Sheffield 
lime,  a  little  oil  being  applied  to  the  bobs  oocasionidly.  Bouge  and 
crocus  compositions  are  used  by  preference  by  some  polishers.  If  the 
work  has  been  properly  polished  before  plating,  the  niokel-flnisher's 
task,  although  requiring  much  skill  and  care,  is  tolerably  straightfor- 
ward. The  dull  nickel  deposit  readily  yields  to  the  pressure  upon  the 
Ume-bob,  presenting  to  the  eye  of  the  workman  that  degree  of  bright- 
ness which  he  knows  full  well  will  come  up  to  the  highest  possible 
brilliancy  under  the  operation  of  the  dolly.  He  takes  good  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  trust  too  much  to  the  latter  tool,  but  gives  the  work 
a  brilliant  surface  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  dolly.  It  is  his  special 
care,  moreover,  by  using  small  and  thin  bobs,  specially  reserved  for 
such  purposes,  to  well  polish  every  interstice  or  hollow  that  can  be 
reached  by  the  smallest  of  his  bobs,  some  of  which  are  about  the  rize 
of  a  crewn  piece. 

StMl  goHalilng. — ^The  articles  are  first  ground  upon  a  grindstone 
or  emery  wheel,  and  are  afterwards  glazed^  as  it  is  termed,  which  con- 
sists in  submitting  the  steel  articles  to  the  action  of  round  discs  of 
wood  covered  with  leather  or  metal — a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin — 
applied  with  emery  powder  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  moistened 
with  a  little  oil.  By  this  means  the  work  is  rendered  as  smooth  as 
possible,  and  afterwards  receives  a  bright  finish  with  leather-faced 
bufb  charged  with  finely  powdered  crocus  (peroxide  of  iron),  which 
imparts  to  the  surface  the  brilliant  lustre  for  which  good  steel,  as  a 
metal,  is  so  justly  famed.  Ckiw-hair  or  bristle  brushes  charged  with 
croons  and  oil  are  also  used  for  steel  polishing. 

PoHKhliiff  flIlTtr  or  Platod  IM^ock. — ^The  preliminary  stages  of  the 
process  are  performed  at  a  lathe  set  in  motion  by  steam-power,  or  by  a 
suitable  f oot^lathe ;  the  ordinary  form  of  the  latter  machine  is  shown 
in  Fig.  130.  The  tools  used  are  a  series  of  circular  buffs  or  bobs  con- 
sisting of  discs  of  wood,  faced  with  hard  and  soft  leathets  to  suit  the 
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(HTeral  Et&gea  of  Qie  proceaa,  the  softer  buffa  being  applied  ofUr  tiio 
■fiiclM  have  received  a,  preliminary  treatment  with  the  harder  and 
more  active  toole.  Circular  braahea,  formed  of  bristles  set  in  disca  of 
wood,  w  alao  empbf  ed,  and  foe  some  purpoeeahoba  made  Erom  bull- 
neck  leather,  &c.,  of  variona  aizea  and  degrees  of  thickness,  are 
need.  The  polisher  is  generally  provided  with  the  TSrions  kinds 
■rf  leather  rtqnired  in  hia  work,  from  which  he  cats  oat  his  boba  to 
■nit  the  paitionlar  work  he  ma^  have  in  hand.    The  polishing  is 


Fig.  .3c. 

effected  with  the  material  known  aa  rottrai-atone,  or  tripoli,  moistened 
with  oil ;  the  former  is  uaoally  kept  in  a  ahallow  traj,  and  the  latter 
in  a  conical  tin  can  with  small  tnbular  opening  at  tho  top ;  I^  g«ntl)r 
pressing  npon  the  bottom  of  the  can  with  the  thumb,  the  oil  eacapea 
alowlj,  BO  that  a  single  drop  may  be  applied  if  necessary.  Having 
set  the  lathe  in  motion,  the  workman  eppliea  a  little  rotten -stone  and 
oil,  in  the  form  of  a  paate,  to  the  revolving  bob,  and  then  fnyinnn 
the  article  with  moderate  force  againat  it,  ahifting  the  article  oontinn- 
allj,  until  the  entire  surface  has  been  bnSed.  The  work  is  carefully 
examined  from  time  to  time,  and  when  aufficiently  smooth  for  finish' 
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ing,  it  is  sent  to  the  finishing  room,  where  it  is  first  cleaned  by  well 
washing  with  warm  soap  and  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  Boda. 

Finishing,  or  Colouring,  is  performed  either  bj  lathe  or  by  hand, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  When  the  lathe  is  employed,  a 
a  mop  or  ''  dolly,"  made  from  the  fabric  called  «ic^an«<f{mw,  is  used,  ia 
which  seyeral  layers  of  this  material,  cut  into  a  circular  form,  axe 
united  by  discs  of  wood  or  metal  held  together  by  screws  or  rivets.  In 
the  centre  of  these  discs  a  hole  is  punched,  to  receive  the  screwed  point 
of  the  spindle.  The  material  used  for  finishing  is  the  finest  quality  of 
jewellers'  rouge  (peroxide  of  iron),  which  is  made  into  a  paste  with 
water,  and  applied,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  to  the  face  of  the 
doUy-mop,  which,  by  revolving  at  a  very  high  speed,  quickly  pro- 
duces a  remarkably  brilliant  lustre.  The  rouge  **  compo "  before 
referred  to  is  also  used  for  silver  polishing. 

Hand' Finishing,  or  Colouring, — This  operation  is  best  conducted  by 
men  or  women  whose  hands  are  of  a  soft  texture,  or  have  a  *'  velvet- 
hand,"  as  it  is  sometimes  termed  in  the  trade.  The  colourer  is  pro- 
vided with  a  shallow  porcelain  vessel,  in  which  he  puts  a  quantily  of 
rouge,  and  pours  upon  it  sufficient  water  to  form  a  pasty  mass ;  after 
having  thoroughly  cleaned  the  articles,  and  wiped  them  dry  with  a 
soft  piece  of  diaper,  he  dips  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  the  rouge-paste, 
and  smears  it  over  a  part  of  the  work,  and  rube  the  article  briskly 
with  the  side  of  the  hand  below  the  little  finger,  or  the  large  muscle 
below  the  thumb,  according  to  the  surface  he  has  to  treat,  using 
moderate  pressure  at  first,  and  this  he  diminishes  as  the  work 
approaches  the  finish.  As  soon  as  the  silver  surface  has  acquired  the 
black  lustre  for  which  this  metal,  when  highly  polished,  is  so  remark- 
able, it  is  examined  to  ascertain  if  there  are  any  scratches  or  other 
imperfections  visible ;  if  an  appearance  of  gregneu  is  noticeable  upon 
any  part  of  the  work,  such  portions  are  again  gone  over  until  the  uni- 
f  onn  black  lustre  has  been  produced.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  neither  dust  nor  grit  should  get  into  the  rouge  or  upon  the  work 
while  being  coloured,  otherwise  scratches  difficult  to  obliterate  will  be 
produced.  When  the  work  is  finished,  the  rouge  is  washed  out  of  the 
crevices,  or  ornamental  parts  of  the  work  by  means  of  soap  and  water 
and  a  veiy  soft  long-haired  brush  kept  specially  for  this  purpose.  The 
articles  axe  then  wiped  dry  with  a  soft  piece  of  old  diaper  or  linen, 
and  afterwards  with  a  soft  chamois  leather. 

Articles  which  have  been  electro -plated  should  only  be  submitted  to 
the  process  of  polishing  when  they  have  received  a  stout  coating  of 
silver,  for  if  but  a  moderate  deposit  has  been  put  upon  the  work,  the 
severe  operation  of  buffing  with  rotten-stone  will  most  probably  cut 
through  the  silver  and  expose  the  metal  beneath,  more  especially  at 
the  edges. 
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. — ^Altiioog'h  many  stoutly  plated  articles  of  electro- 
plate—especially  spoons  and  forks — aie  rendered  bright  hypoluhinj^, 
by  far  Uie  greater  proportion  of  this  class  of  work  is  bumUhed^ 
Burnishers  are  an  important  class  of  female  operatiyes,  who  have 
regularly  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  from  an  early  age, 
and  many  of  whom  perform  their  allotted  tasks  with  exquisite  care 
and  finish.  The  tools  employed  in  burnishing  sUver  and  plated  work 
are  yery  numerous,  and  are  made  of  steel  for  the  preliminary  operations 
of  grounding  as  it  is  teimed,  and  blood-stone,  a  hard  compact  Yariety 

of  hflsmatite  (natlye  oxide 
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of  iron)  for  Jinithing.  A 
few  examples  of  boinishing 
tools  are  shown  in  the  aooom- 
panying  engravings  (Fig. 
131),  the  cuts  being  about 
half  the  actual  size  of  the 
tools  they  represent.  The 
steel  tools,  which  are  made 
in  Taiious  f  onus  to  suit  the 
different  surfaces  to  which 
they  have  to  be  applied,  are 
of  yarious  degrees  of  thick- 
ness, the  thinner  or  keener 
implements  being  first  used 
to  ground  the  work^  as  it  is 
termed,  before  the  stouter 
tools  are  applied.  The  blades 
of  the  steel  burnishers  are 
fixed  into  wooden  hafts  or 
handles  provided  with  a 
brass  or  iron  ferrule,  to  i^re- 
vent  the  wood  from  split- 
ting. The  blood-stones  are 
fitted  into  iron  tubes,  and 
secured  by  means  of  pewter  solder,  a  wooden  handle  being  inserted 
in  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  Blood-stone  burnishers  are  of  several 
qualities,  the  finest  material  being  used  for  Jtnithing.  These  imple- 
ments are  also  of  different  sizes,  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  large  or  small 
surfaces. 

Preparing  the  Tools  for  Sumishing, — ^To  impart  a  perfectly  smooth 
and  bright  surface  to  the  steel  and  blood-stone  burnishers,  eadii  work- 
woman provides  herself  with  two  flat  buffs,  one  for  the  steel  tools 
and  the  other  for  the  blood-stones.  The  steel  buff  consists  of  a  pieco 
of  buf  (Fig,  132)  or  belt  leather,  such  as  soldiers'  belts  are  made 


Fig.  131. 
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from,  abont  lo  inohee  long  and  2}  inches  wide.  The  leather  ia  fint 
boiled  for  some  time  in  water,  after  which  it  is  dried  as  speedily  as 
possible,  by  which  means  it  becomes  exceestrely  hard ;  the  leather  is 
next  glued  to  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  abont  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
larger  than  itself  each  way,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  To  secure  the  leather  in  its  position  untQ  the  glue  has 
become  hardened,  a  heayy  weight  or  clamps  are  used.  When  ready 
for  use,  the  burnisher  forms  a  groove  from  end  to  end,  by  rubbing  one 
of  the  stouter  tools  upon  the  surface  of  the 
leather,  leaning  with  all  her  weight  upon 
it,  so  as  to  form  as  deep  a  hollow  or 
grooTd  as  possible.  Haying  done  this  she 
places  a  little  jewellers'  rouge  in  the  grooye,  pjg,  j^j. 

and  passes  the  tool  up  and  down  the  hollow 

with  all  her  force,  until  its  face  has  acquired  a  bright  black  lustre.  It 
is  usually  the  practice  to  form  about  three  such  grooves  in  the  leather 
with  tools  of  various  thicknesses,  these  being  applied  to  stout  or  thin 
burnishers,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  bujffs  for  polishing  the  blood- 
stone tools  are  propared  in  the  same  way  as  the  former,  a  single  groove 
or  channel  only  being  formed  as  evenly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the 
leather.  The  material  employed  in  polishing  the  face  of  the  blood- 
stone is  putty-powder  (oxide  of  tin),  which  is  used  in  the  same  way 
as  the  rouge  for  the  steel  tools. 

JPreparation  of  the  Work  for  Bumithinff, — ^The  plated  articles,  after 
being  scratch-brushed,  rinsed,  and  dried,  aro  transferred  to  the  bur- 
nisher, who  first  scours  them  all  over  with  fine  silver-sand  and  warm 
soap  and  water,  applied  with  a  piece  of  soft  flannel ;  the  work  is  then 
thoroughly  well  rinsed  in  warm  water,  then  wiped  dry  with  soft 
diaper  or  old  linen  rag.  When  thus  prepared,  the  article  is  ready  for 
burnishing. 

BumUhinff  Siker  or  Plated  Work. — ^After  scouring  the  work  the 
burnisher  makes  a  small  quantity  of  warm  soap-suds,  in  a  gallipot 
or  other  small  vessel,  by  putting  a  few  thin  slices  of  yellow  soap  in  the 
vessel,  and  pouring  hot  water  over  them,  stirring  for  a  few  moments 
with  one  of  the  steel  tools,  until  the  **  suds"  aro  in  a  condition  for 
use.  She  next  selects  the  tool  she  intends  to  commence  with,  and 
rube  it  upon  the  bufi  until  the  requisite  surface  is  obtained.  Having 
wiped  the  tool,  she  dips  it  in  the  suds,  and  holding  it  in  her  right 
hand,  with  the  handle  resting  on  her  little  finger,  near  the  knuckle, 
the  other  three  fingers  being  above  the  handle,  while  the  thumb 
presses  upon  the  top  of  the  handle^  by  which  means  the  tool  is  held 
firmly,  and  can  be  applied  with  the  necessary  pressoro.  The  first  tool 
employed  for  a  large  flat  surface  is  one  of  the  larger  and  thinner 
buniishers,  whose  face  is  of  an  elliptio  form ;  this  is  held  in  a  slanting 
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direotiony  and  passed  to  and  fro  over  the  work  with  sufBxsient  prea- 
sure  to  prodnce  a  certain  degree  of  brightness,  and  every  now 
and  then  the  tool  is  wiped  dry,  re-bnfEed,  and  again  applied,  nntil 
the  whole  surface  of  the  article  has  been  gone  oyer.  A  stouta:  steel 
tool  is  next  applied,  which  has  the  effect  of  considerably  erasing  tiie 
marks  left  by  the  first  implement.  After  going  over  the  snrfaoe 
seyeral  times  with  steel  tools  of  increasing  thickness,  the  first  blood- 
stone is  next  applied,  and  which,  haying  a  broad  and  highly  polished 
snrfaoe,  nearly  remoyee  all  traces  of  the  marks  produced  l^  the  steel 
tools.  The  work  is  afterwards  g^ne  over  with  a,Jtnithinff  tUme^  which 
is  of  the  finest  quality  of  blood-stone  that  can  be  procured. 

Eleetro-gilt  Work  is  burnished  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding, 
but  some  burnishers  prefer  using  yinegar  instead  of  soap-suds  for 
moistening  tiieir  tools.  We  suggested  the  employment  of  weak  ale 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  workwomen  haying  tried  it,  used  it  coa- 
stantly  with  much  satisfaction  at  our  own  works  for  many  years. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

EECOVEEY  OP  GOLD  AND  SILVEE  FROM  WASTE 

SOLUTIONS,  ETC. 

Boeorery  of  Gold  from  Old  Cyanide  Soludons.— Recovery  of  Silver  from  Old 
Cyanide  Solntlons.— Extraction  of  Silver  by  theWetMethod.—Beeovery 
of  Gold  and  Silver  from  Scratch-brush  Waste. — Recovery  of  Gold  and 
Silver  from  Old  Stripping  Solutions. 


of  Oold  ftom  Old  Oyaald*  Solnttona. — Since  the 
precipitation  of  gold  (and  silver)  from  cyanide  solutions,  which  is 
effected  by  means  of  mineral  acids,  involves  the  liberation  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  (prussio  acid)  the  operations  must  always  be  conducted 
with  the  utmost  caution,  and  should  always  be  carried  on  in  the  open 
air.  It  is  well  to  remark  here  that  when  acid  is  added  to  a  cyanide 
solution,  not  only  hydrocyanic  acid  but  also  carbonic  aoid  is  liberated ; 
and  since  this  heavy  gM  cannot  escape  thrQugh  the  flue  of  an 
ordinary  chimney,  owing  to  its  gravity,  but  flows  over  the  vessel  in 
a  dense  white  vapour,  the  operator  should  be  careful  not  to  disturb 
these  fumes,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  rise  upward,  but  to  allow  them  to 
flow  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  eecape  into  the  open  air,  where 
they  will  be  dispersed  by  the  wind.  The  reduction  of  the  gold  by  the 
dry  way  ia,  however,  lees  hazardous,  not  so  offenaive,  and  fully  as 
economical. 

To  precipitate  gold  from  cyanide  solutions,  hydrochloric  add  is  to 
be  gradually  added,  until  no  further  precipitation  takee  place ;  the 
solution  should  then  be  boiled  and  the  vessel  set  aside  to  cool.  The 
precipitate  (cyanide  of  gold),  whidh  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  must  then 
be  separated  from  the  supernatant  liquor  by  decantation,  and  then 
filtered.  Since  a  small  portion  of  gold,  however,  still  remains  in 
the  liquor,  it  must  not  be  thrown  away,  but  should  be  heated,  and 
zino  filings  a^ded,  which  will  throw  down  the  remainder  of  the  gold ; 
the  dear  liquor  is  now  to  be  poured  off,  and  the  reddue  boiled  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  add,  to  remove  excess  of  zinc,  and  after  washing, 
the'depodt  is  to  be  added  to  the  other  portions.  Ignite  and  fuse  the 
mixture  in  a  platinum  or  ordinary  crudble,  with  an  equal  weight  of 
sulphate  of  potasdum.    Dissolve  the  saline  residue  in  boiling  snl- 
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phurio  add,  then  wash  it  with  water,  when  perfectly  pue  gold  will 
remain. — {S,  Muber.)* 

Bottger  recxjnunenda  the  following  method  for  reooyeiing  gold  from 
old  flolutiona: — ^The  aolntion  should  be  evaporated  to  diyneiB,  the 
residue  then  finely  powdered,  and  intimately  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  litharge  (oxide  of  lead)  and  fused  at  a  strong  heat ;  the  lead 
is  extracted  from  the  resulting  button  of  gold  and  lead  alloy  by 
warm  nitric  acid,  when  the  gold  will  remain  as  a  loose  brown  spongy 
mass.  The  same  author  says,  ''  If  we  pour  hydrochloric  add  into  a 
pure  solution  of  gold  in  cyanide  of  potasdum,  there  is  slowly  formed 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  immediatdy  on  the  application  of  heat, 
a  yellow  predpitate,  which  is  cyanide  of  gold ;  the  filtered  liquid 
which  has  g^ven  this  predpitate  still  contains  a  little  gold  in  solution. 
On  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness,  fusing,  dissolving,  and  filtering 
afresh,  there  remains  upon  the  filter  the  remainder  of  the  gold. 
Crystallised  double  cyanide  of  gold  and  potasdum  fuses  and  effer- 
Tesces  by  heat,  and  is  resolved  into  cyanogen  gas,  ammonia,  and 
cyanide  of  potasdum,  if  air  be  present ;  its  complete  deoompodtilon 
requires  a  strong  heat.  When  it  is  strongly  ignited,  mixed  with  an 
equal  wdght  of  carbonate  of  potash,  a  button  of  metallic  gold  is 
obtained." 

Cyanide  gilding  solutions,  when  mixed  with  sulphuric,  nitric,  or 
hydrochloric  add,  dowly  depodt  cyanide  of  gold ;  and  when  bdled 
with  hydrodiloric  add,  it  is  completdy  resolved  into  cyanide  of  gold 
and  diloride  of  potasdum.  The  same  result  ia  obtained  with  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  even  with  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  acetic  adds.  When 
heated  with  sulphuric  add,  it  gptves  off  hydrocyanio  add  gas,  and 
after  ignition,  leayes  a  mixture  of  gold  and  sulphate  of  potassium. 
Iodine  sets  free  cyanogen  gas,  forms  iodide  of  potasdum,  amd  throws 
down  the  cyanide  of  gold. — {Sott^er,) 

Gold  may  be  predpitated  from  wadiing  waters  containing  tzaoes  of 
the  predous  metal  by  adding  a  solution  of  protoenlphate  of  iron,  when 
a  brown  depodt  of  pure  gold  is  obtained ;  the  subddence  of  the  metal 
may  be  hastened  by  heating  the  liquid. 

of  HlTer  fKouk  Old  OfrnxdAm  floliElloiia. — ^EUner  madea 


aeries  of  important  researches  upon  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver 
from  cyanide  solutions,  the  results  of  whidi  he  communicated  in  a 
valuable  paper,  from  which  the  following  extracts  axe  taken.  Ha  pre- 
faced his  description  of  the  jxraotioal  methods  recommended,  by  men- 
tioning the  results  of  some  of  his  experiments  upon  whidi  thej  wve 
based. 

I.  **  If  we  add  hydrodilorio  add  to  a  solution  of  silver  in  oyanide  of 

*  Chemical  Nent^  vol.  vlil.  p.  31. 
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potaaainTn  until  the  liquid  exhibits  an  acid  reaotion,  we  obtain  a  white 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  which,  when  submitted  to  heat,  melts 
into  a  yellow  mass.  If  this  was  cyanide  of  silver,  the  application  of  a 
red  heat  would  have  left  a  regulus  of  silver.  The  addition  of  the 
hydrochlorio  acid  precipitates  all  the  silver  present  in  the  liquid  in  the 
form  of  chloride  of  sQver. 

*'  If  we  evaporate  a  solution  of  silver  in  cyanide  of  potassimn  to 
dryness,  and  heat  the  residi^e  to  redness,  until  the  mass  is  in  a  state  of 
quiet  fusion,  and  has  assumed  a  brown  colour,  there  remains,  when  we 
wash  the  mass  with  water,  metallic  and  porous  silver.  The  wash 
waters,  when  filtered,  still  contain  a  little  silver  in  solution,  because, 
if  hydrochloric  add  is  added  to  them,  it  produces  a  precipitate  of 
chloride  of  silver.  In  evaporating  and  calcining  a  solution  of  gold  in 
cyanide  of  potassiiun,  the  result  is  similar,  i.e.  we  obtain  metallic 
gold.  The .  wash  waters,  acidulated  with  hydrochlorio  add,  give, 
when  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  brown  predpitate  of  sul- 
phide of  gold ;  and  with  the  salt  of  tin  a  violet  predpitate  (purple 
of  Gassius),  a  proof  that  these  liquids  still  contain  a  little  gold  in 
solution. 

**  Extraction  of  Silver  by  the  Wet  Method — ^Add  hydrochlorio  add 
untQ  the  liquid  exhibits  a  strongly  add  reaction.  The  predpitate 
of  diloride  of  silver  which  is  thus  obtained,  wiU  be,  as  we  have 
already  said,  of  a  reddish-white  colour,  because  of  the  cyanide  of  cop- 
per which  is  predpitated  with  it  when  tibe  solution  has  been  used  a 
long  time  for  silvering  objects  containiug  copper.  In  this  precipita- 
tion by  hydrochloric  add,  there  is  hydrocyanic  add  gM  set  free,  there- 
fore the  operation  should  only  be  performed  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a 
place  where  there  is  good  ventilation ;  if  the  predpitate  is  very  red,  it 
must  be  treated  with  hot  hydrochloric  add,  which  will  dissolve  the 
cyanide  of  copper.  The  chloride  of  silver,  having  been  washed  with 
water,  must  be  dried  and  then  fused  with  pearlaah  in  a  Hessian 
crudble  coated  with  borax,  in  the  ordinary  manner  for  obtaining 
metallic  silver. 

<<  This  method  is  very  simple  in  its  application,  and  very  economi- 
cal, considering  that  by  the  aid  of  the  hydrochlorio  add  aU  the  silver 
contained  in  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  predpitated,  and 
there  remains  no  trace  of  it  in  the  liquid.  But  the  quantity  of  hydro- 
cyanic gas  which  is  disengaged  is  a  droumstancewhich  must  betaken 
into  serious  consideration  when  operating  on  large  quantities  of  silver 
solution,  the  vapour  of  which  is  most  deleterious,  and  nothing  but  the 
most  perfect  ventilation,  combined  with  arrangements  for  the  escape 
of  the  poisonous  gases,  will  admit  of  the  process  being  carried  on  with- 
out danger  to  the  workmen ;  when,  however,  we  have  taken  the  pre- 
cautions dictated  by  prudence,  the  method  in  question  may  be  con- 
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sidered  as  perfectly  practioal.  The  liquid  eihoiild  be  poured  into  very 
capacious  vessels,  because  the  addition  of  the  acid  produces  a  large 
amount  of  froth. 

^'Extraction  of  Silver  by  the  Dry  Method.— The  solution  of 
cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
fused  at  a  red  heat,  and  the  resulting  mass,  when  cold,  is  washed 
with  water.  The  remainder  is  the  silver  in  a  porous  metallic  condi- 
tion. There  still  remains  in  the  wash  waters  a  little  silver,  which, 
may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.*' 

B«eoT«ry  of  Ctold  and  81lT«r  firom  Beratoh-liniaii  Waste. — ^The 
sludge  or  sediment  which  accumulates  in  the  scratch-brush  box  fre- 
quently contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  removed 
by  the  brushes  from  articles  which  have  stripped  in  parts  owing  to  de- 
fective cleaning  of  the  work.  This  waste,  with  other  valuable  refuse 
of  a  similar  description,  should  be  collected  every  few  months,  and 
after  being  dried,  should  be  mixed  with  a  little  dried  carbonate  of 
potash  and  fused.  The  resulting  button,  being  an  alloy  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  &c.,  may  be  treated  as  follows  to  separate  the  gold  and 
silver : — ^Remelt  the  alloy,  and  granulate  it  by  pouring  the  molten 
metal  into  cold  water.  Place  the  grains  in  a  flask  and  pour  on  them 
a  mixture  of  2  parts  nitric  acid  to  I  part  water,  and  apply  moderate 
heat,  when  all  but  the  gold  will  be  dissolved,  the  latter  remaining  as  a 
brown  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  The  liquid  must  then  be  care- 
fully poured  into  another  vessel,  and  strips  of  clean  copper  immersed  in 
it,  which  will  cause  any  silver  present  to  be  thrown  down  in  the  metallic 
state.  The  gold  and  sQver  deposits  must  afterwards  be  well  washed 
with  warm  water,  and  after  drying,  be  mixed  with  dried  carbonate  of 
potash  or  soda,  and  fused  as  beforo.  In  fusing  these  flne  deposits, 
after  they  have  been  intimately  mixed  with  the  dried  alkali,  which  is 
to  act  as  a  flux,  the  mixture  should  be  compressed  as  much  as  possible 
when  placed  in  the  crucible,  or  melting  pot,  by  means  of  an  iron  pestle 
or  other  suitable  tool,  and  the  heat  allowed  to  progress  slowly  at  first, 
and  after  a  short  time  this  may  be  increased  until  the  contents  of  the 
crucible  assume  a  semi-fluid  condition ;  when  in  this  state,  the  heat 
should  be  moderated,  to  allow  the  metal  to  *' gather,"  as  it  is  termed, 
by  which  the  molten  globules  will  gradually  subside  and  unite  in  the 
form  of  a  liquid  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  It  is  very  important 
at  this  stage  to  keep  the  fused  mass  in  as  liquid  a  state  as  possible, 
taking  caro  also  not  to  apply  too  g^at  heat,  or  the  contents  may  rise 
up  and  overflow.  Should  this  be  likely  to  occur,  a  pinch  of  dried  com" 
mon  salt  may  be  thrown  into  the  pot,  which  will  cause  the  fused  mass 
to  subside.  When  the  operation  is  complete,  the  pot  is  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  firo  and  placed  aside  to  cool;  the  pot  is  afterwards 
"broken  at  its  lower  part,  by  a  blow  from  a  hammer,  and  the  button 
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eztraoted.    This  may  then  be  plunged  into  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
pickle  to  remove  any  flux  that  may  attach  to  it. 

lfc<uuviy  of  Oold  and  WXtmr  from  Old  Strlppliis  Sdlntloiia. 
— ^The  gold  may  be  reooyered  from  exhausted  stripping  baths  by 
evaporating  them  to  dryness  and  fusing  the  residue  with  a  little 
carbonate  of  potash  or  soda.  There  are  several  methods  of  treating 
old  silver  stripping  solutions,  of  which  the  following  are  the  simplest : 
I.  Dilute  the  liquid  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  water ;  now 
place  in  the  liquid  several  stout  plates  of  dean  zinc,  which  will 
rapidly  become  covered  with  a  spongy  layer  of  reduced  silver ;  the 
plates  should  be  occasionally  shaken  in  the  liquid  to  remove  the 
deposited  metal,  which  wiU  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  When 
the  zinc  plates,  after  having  been  immersed  for  a  few  hours,  cease  to 
become  coated  with  silver,  the  liquid  may  be  decanted  into  another 
ve&sel,  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  added,  when,  if  a  white 
cloudiness  is  produced,  more  acid  should  be  added  (or  a  solution  of 
common  salt)  until  it  produces  no  further  effect.  The  white  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  chloride  of  silver,  may  afterwards  be  ooUeoted  and 
treated  separately.  The  reduced  silver  in  the  first  vessel  should  be 
well  washed,  to  free  it  from  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  afterwards  dried  and 
fused  as  before.  2.  The  sQver  stripping  solution  may  be  treated  with 
a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  which  will  throw  down  the  metal  in 
the  form  of  chloride,  and  this,  after  being  toell  washed,  may  be 
employed  for  making  up  a  silver  bath,  or  the  chloride  may  be  decom- 
posed and  the  silver  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  with  or  witibout  the 
aid  of  heat,  by  immersing  in  the  deposit  several  stout  pieces  of  clean 
zinc,  which  after  awhile  will  convert  the  deposit  into  metallic  silver  in 
the  form  of  a  grey  powder.  To  facilitate  the  action,  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid  should  be  added.  After  well  washing  with  hot  water, 
this  powder  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  to  form  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  can  then  be  used  for  making  up  silver  baths.  Or  the  grey 
powder  may  be  dried  and  mixed  with  dried  carbonate  of  potash  and 
fused  as  before  directed.  After  putting  the  mixture  of  reduced  silver 
and  carbonate  of  potash  into  the  crucible,  it  should  be  compressed  as 
much  as  possible,  by  pressing  it  with  an  iron  pestle,  which  wiU 
g^reatly  facilitate  the  *' gathering"  of  the  globules  of  fused  sQver; 
indeed  it  is  a  good  plan,  when  itke  crucible  has  become  fully  heated, 
to  gently  press  the  ertut  of  unfused  matter  with  an  iron  rod,  so  as  to 
force  it  to  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  where  the  heat  is  greatest. 
When  the  gathering  of  the  metal  is  complete,  a  small  quantity  of  nitre 
may  be  occasionally  dropped  into  the  crucible,  which  will  remove  any 
traces  of  iron  or  copper  that  may  be  present,  and  thus  render  the 
silver  button  more  pure. 

B  H 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

AUXTLIABY  OPERATIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  ELECTRO- 
DEPOSITION. 

< 

Stripping  Metals  from  each  other. — Stripping  Solution  for  Silver. — Cold 
Stripping  Solution  for  Silver. — Stripping  Silver  from  Iron,  Steel,  Zinc, 
kc, — Stripping  Silver  by  Battery. — Stripping  Gold  from  Silver  Work. 
— Stripping  Nickel-plated  Articles. — Stopping-off. — Applying  Stopping- 
ofif  Varnishes. — Electrolytic  Soldering. 

"  Slarippms  "  BIE«taUi  flrom  eafih  othor. — Old  articles  which  have 
been  gilt,  silvered,  or  nickel-plated,  or  new  work  which  .^^as  been 
imguccessfully  coated  with  these  metals  by  eleotro-depoedtion,  gene- 
rally require  to  be  deprived  of  the  exterior  coating  before  a  proper 
deposit  can  be  obtfuned  by  electrolysis.  The  operation  of  removing 
the  exterior  layer  of  metal  is  technically  termed  stripping,  and  the 
varions  solutions  applied  for  the  purpose  are  termed  stripping  solutions. 
It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  metals  of  a  like  character  do  not 
adhere  firmly  to  each  other ;  thus  electro-deposited  gold  will  not 
adbere  to  a  gilt  surface,  silver  to  a  silver-plated  surface ;  nor  will 
nickel  attach  itself  to  a  nickel-plated  article  ;  this  fact  is  most  con- 
spicuously observable  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  re-nickel  a  nickel- 
plated  article  without  previously  removing  the  old  layer  of  this 
metal,  when  the  second  coating  will  generally  rise  up  from  the  under- 
lying coat,  even  witliout  subjecting  it  to  any  provocation  by  me- 
chanical means,  such  as  buffing.  !bideed,  so  persistent  is  this  metal 
in  refusing  to  accept  a  second  coating  that  we  have  known  a  brass 
rod  (placed  in  the  bath  as  a  '*  stop,"  to  check  the  force  of  the  current 
when  first  filling  the  bath)  which  had  remained  m  the  hath  for  many 
weeks,  to  become  coated  with  countless  layers  of  nickel,  which  had 
partially  separated  from  each  other,  giving  the  lower  end  of  the  rod 
the  appearance  of  a  metallic  mop.  The  author's  impression  was 
that  every  time  the  circuit  was  broken,  by  the  stoppage  of  the  dynamo 
machine,  that  the  layer  next  deposited,  when  the  machine  was  again 
in  motion,  did  not  adhere  to  its  predecessor,  but  became  a  distinct  and 
separate  layer.  Although  this  refusal  to  attach  itself  to  a  metal  of 
its  own  kind  is  not  so  marked  in  the  case  of  silver  and  gold  as  with 
nickel  (and  we  might  say  copper  also),  it  is  unquestionably  the  case 
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that  the  latter  metals  will  more  firmly  adhere,  when  electro-depoedted, 
to  copper,  brass,  or  G^erman  silver,  than  tibej  will  to  articles  composed 
of  or  coated  with  the  same  metals.  The  solutions  employed  for 
removing  or  stripping  the  precious  metals  and  nickel  from  articles 
which  have  been  coated  with  them  will  be  given  under  separate  head- 
ings, since  the  materials  employed  differ  in  each  case. 

Btxlpplns  Bolntlon  tar  Bliwr. — A  quantity  of  strong  oil  of 
vitriol  is  put  into  a  stone  jar  or  enamelled  saucepan,  heated  on  a  sand- 
bath  or  in  any  convenient  way,  and  to  this  is  added  a  small  quantity 
of  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash).  Sometimes  nitrate  of  soda,  called 
Chili  saltpetre^  is  used  in  place  of  the  other  salt.  When  the  saltpetre 
has  become  dissolved,  which  may  be  accelerated  by  stirring  the  mix- 
ture with  a  stout  glass  rod,  the  articles  to  be  stripped,  attached  to  a 
copper  wire,  are  dipped  into  the  hot  liquid,  and  allowed  to  remain, 
with  occasional  motion  up  and  down,  until  the  whole  of  the  silver  has 
become  dissolved  off.  If  the  operation  be  carefully  watched,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  silver  quickly  disappears  from  the  parts  where  it 
was  thinnest,  and  gradually  appears  to  fade  away  untQ  not  a  trace  is 
left  upon  the  article.  The  chemical  action  of  the  solution  upon  the 
German  silver,  brass  or  copper,  of  which  the  article  may  be  com- 
posed, is  very  slight  if  the  articles  are  withdrawn  directly  the 
silver  has  been  removed.  It  is  very  important  that  no  water  eJiould 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  stripping  bath  ;  therefore  the  articles  should 
be  perfectly  dry  before  being  immersed.  In  stripping  spoons  and 
forks,  it  will  generally  be  noticed  that  the  last  portions  of  silver  to 
leave  the  articles  are  at  the  points  of  the  prongs  and  upper  part  of 
the  handle  of  forks,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowls  and  extremity 
of  the  handle  of  spoons,  which  establishes  the  well-known  fact  that 
these  parts  receive  a  greatesr  thickness  of  deposit  than  other  por- 
tions of  the  article.  The  same  observation  applies  to  all  projecting 
parts,  and  in  order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  silver  from  such  por- 
tions, when  the  silver  has  been  dissolved  from  the  main  body  of  the 
work,  the  article  should  be  raised  out  of  the  bath,  and  the  projections 
or  points  dipped  in  separately,  which  will  save  the  bulk  of  the  article 
from  being  severely  acted  upon  by  the  acid  mixture.  When  the 
solution  begins  to  work  tardily,  after  a  certain  number  of  articles  have 
been  dipped  in  it,  more  saltpetre  must  be  added  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  liquid  kept  well  heated.  Since  oil  of  vitriol  attracts  moisture 
from  the  air,  every  time  the  bath  is  done  with  the  vessel  should  be 
covered  with  a  stout  plate  of  glass. 

When  a  stripping  bath  has  been  much  used,  it  works  slowly,  and 
the  addition  of  saltpetre  fails  to  invigorate  it.  When  in  this  condi- 
tion a  mass  of  crystals  will  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  the 
liquid  cools.    The  bath  must  now  be  put  aside  and  replaced  by  a  fresh 
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mixture.    The  piooess  for  reooyering  the  ailver  from  old  stripping 
solutions  is  described  at  page  465. 

Cold  StrlppUis  fldntloa  tor  flilTvr. — ^A  large  quantity  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into  a  sound  and  deep  stoneware  vessel ;  to 
every  two  parts  of  the  acid  by  measure  one  part  of  strong  nitric  acid 
(also  by  measure)  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  employed  in  its  cold 
state.  The  process  of  stripping  in  this  solution  is  much  slower  than 
in  the  former  bath,  and  therefore  requires  less  attention  ;  since,  how- 
ever, the  thickness  of  sQver  upon  plated  work  varies  considerably, 
from  a  mere  film  to  a  good  stout  coating,  the  progress  of  the  work 
must  be  carefully  watched  from  time  to  time,  and  the  operator's 
judgment  will  soon  gfuide  him  as  to  the  quality  of  the  plated  work 
under  treatment.  The  articles  to  be  stripped  are  suspended  from 
stout  copper  wires,  or  preferably  by  means  of  glass  hooks,  which 
may  readily  be  formed  from  stout  glass  rods  by  simply  bending  them 
to  the  required  form  over  an  ordinary  gas  jet  or  Bunsen  burner. 
It  is  very  important  that  no  water  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
stripping  bath,  otherwise  the  metal  of  which  the  articles  may  be  com- 
posed, as  braes,  copper,  G^erman  silver,  &c.,  will  be  acted  upon  by  the 
acid  mixture.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  act  tardily,  after  being 
worked  for  some  time,  a  small  quantity  of  strong  nitric  acid  must  be 
added,  and  this  addition  must  be  made  whenever  the  liquid  shows 
signs  of  weakness. 

When  stripping  silver  from  articles  which  have  been  plated,  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  all  the  silver,  otherwise,  when  the  work  is  re- 
plated,  tile  second  coating  may  strip  or  peel  aS  such  parts  as  may 
have  small  portions  of  the  old  coating  adhering  to  them.  After  the 
articles  have  been  stripped,  rinsed,  and  dried,  they  should  be  polished, 
or  buffed,  to  render  them  uniformly  smooth  for  replatxng,  after  which 
they  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  new  work  preparatory  to  being 
placed  in  the  depositing  vat. 

Btrtppliis  8ilT«r  ftom  Xron,  Steel,  Zinc,  Ae. — Articles  made 
from  these  metals,  as  also  lead,  Britannia,  and  pewter,  must  not  be 
stripped  in  the  acid  stripping  solutions,  but  tiie  silver  upon  their 
surface  may  be  removed  by  making  them  the  anode  in  a  cyanide  of 
silver  bath,  and,  as  we  have  before  suggested,  it  is  better  to  keep  a 
small  bath  for  this  special  purpose  than  to  risk  injuring  the  usual 
plating  bath  by  the  introduction  of  other  metals,  which  will  surdy 
occur  when  the  silver  is  partially  removed  from  the  plated  article  by 
the  solvent  action  of  the  cyanide. 

Btrlpptns  BllTer  by  Battenr. — ^Make  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  say  about  one  pound  to  the  gallon  of  water.  Attach 
the  article  to  be  deprived  of  its  silver  to  the  positive  electrode  uf  the 
battery  or  dynamo-electric  machine,  and  suspend  a  strip  of  platinum 
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foil  to  the  negative  electrode.  When  the  bath  has  acquired  a  certain 
amount  of  silver  (dissolved  from  the  plated  articles)  the  platinum  will 
become  coated,  and  if  the  current  be  powerf nl,  the  silver  may  become 
deposited  in  a  granular  state,  and  be  liable  to  fall  from  the  cathode  in 
minute  grains.  To  prevent  these  from  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bath,  the  platinum  cathode  may  be  enclosed  in  a  muslin  bag,  which 
by  retaining  the  particles  will  enable  them  to  be  readily  collected. 
A  plate  of  gas  carbon,  German  silver,  or  brass  may  be  employed  as  a 
cathode  instead  of  platinum,  if  desired. 

■trlppins  Oold  from  BllTvr  H^oilc — If  done  with  great  care, 

the  gold  may  be  readily  dissolved  from  the  surface  of  solid  silver 

articles  (not  electro-plated)  by  means  of  warm  aqua  regia,  composed 

of  4  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  i  part  nitric  acid.     The  article  may 

be  either  dipped  in  the  aqua  regia,  or  the  acid  may  be  applied  to  the 

article  by  pouring  it  over  a  part  at  a  time,  from  a  smaU  porcelain 

ladle,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  flow  into  the  vessel  containing  the 

bulk  of  the  acid.    When  this  method  is  adopted,  a  vessel  of  clean 

water  should  stand  by  the  side  of  the  acid  bath,  in  which  the  articles 

should  be  rinsed  occasionally,  and  then  allowed  to  drain  before  again 

applying  the  acid.    The  operation  should  be  conducted  over  a  sand 

bath,  above  which  is  a  hood  to  conduct  the  fumes  given  off  to  the  flue 

of  the  chimney.    As  we  have  hinted,  the  operation  requires  care,  but 

if  properly  conducted  it  is  expeditious.    It  may  be  as  well  to  state 

that  silver  articles  which  have  been  mercury  gilt — ^probably  more  than 

once — cannot  be  wholly  deprived  of  their  gold  without  injury  to  the 

article,  for  the  reason  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  precious 

metal,   in  the  primary  stages    of   the  amalgam   process,    becomes 

ailoyed  with  the  silver  base.     Electro -gilt  silver  articles,  on  the  other 

hand,  may  readily  be  de-gilded,  or  stripped,  by  the  above  plan,  or  by 

making  the  articles  an  anode  in  a  strong  cyanide  bath  such  as  we  have 

recommended  for  stripping  silver,  and  employing  an  active  cturent. 

To  remove  gold  from  silver  articles  by  another  method,  they  are  first 

brought  to  a  cherry -red  heat,  and  then  thrown  into  a  weak  solution 

of  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the  gold  scales  off  in  spangles,  and  f  aUs 

to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.    The  process  of  heating  and  plunging 

into  the  acid  pickle  is  repeated  until  all  the  g^ld  is  removed ;  after 

removing  from  the  picUe  each  time,  the  article  should  be  rubbed  with 

a  hard  brush  to  remove  any  loosened  particles  of  gold,  and  rinsed 

before  being  again  heated. 

Btrlpplnc  melMl-platad  Artletofl. — Bearing  in  mind  what  we 
have  urged,  that  nickel  will  not  adhere  to  a  nickel -plated  surface,  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  the  old  nickel  coating  from  all  articles  which 
have  to  be  re-covered  with  this  metal.  In  the  case  of  Crerman,  French, 
IcodAjnerican*  nickel-plated  articles  which  are  largely  imported  into 
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this  oountry,  the  removal  of  the  nickel  coating  is  by  no  means  a 
troublesome  task  ;  trifling  though  the  film  may  be,  however,  as,  in- 
deed, it  frequently  is,  the  film  must  be  removed  before  any  attempt  is 
made  to  replate  the  article,  otherwise  the  new  coating  will  assuredly 
strip  from  the  old  one  during  theprocessof  finishing,  if  not  while  it  is 
in  thebath.  The  stripping  acid,  which  may  be  used  either  cold  or  tepid, 
is  composed  of  :  strong  sulphuric  acid,  4  lbs.  ;  nitric  acid,  I  lb. ;  water, 
about  I  pint.    The  water  should  first  be  put  into  a  stoneware  jar,  and 
the  sulphuric  acid  added  cautiously  and  a  little  at  a  time,  since  consi- 
derable heat  is  generated  when  this  acid  is  mixed  with  water.    When 
the  entire  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  the  nitric  acid  is  then  to 
be  poured  in,  when  the  bath  is  ready  for  use.     In  ma.king  up  the 
stripping  bath,  the  proportion  of  the  acids  may  be  varied,  but  the 
foregoing  will  be  found  to  answer  every  purpose. 

When  stripping  nickel-plated  articles  in  the  above  bath,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  watch  the  operation  attentively,  since,  as  we  have  observed, 
some  articles  are  very  lightly  coated,  and  a  momentary  dip  is  fre- 
quently sufficient  to  deprive  them  of  their  nickel.  Other. articles  which 
having  been  thoroughly  well  nickeled  require,  from  some  accidental 
cause,  to  be  stripped  and  re-nickeled,  will  need  immersion  for  several 
minutes — indeed,  we  have  known  well-nickeled  articles  to  occupy 
nearly  half  an  hour  in  stripping  before  the  underlying  brass  surface 
has  been  entirely  free  from  nickel.  The  operation  of  stripping  should 
be  conducted  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  fire-place,  so  that  the  acid  fumes, 
which  are  very  pernicious,  should  escape  freely.  The  articles  should 
be  attached  to  a  stout  copper  wire,  and  after  a  few  moments'  immer- 
sion should  be  removed  from  the  bath  occasionally,  to  ascertain  how 
the  stripping  progresses,  and  the  moment  it  is  found  that  the  nickel 
has  quite  disappeared  from  every  part,  the  article  must  be  plunged 
into  clean  cold  water.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  work  should 
not  remain  in  the  stripping  solution  one  instant  after  the  nickel  is  re- 
moved. When  the  stripping  has  been  properly  effected,  the  under- 
lying metal  exhibits  a  bright,  smooth  surface,  giving  little  evidence  of 
the  mixture  having  acted  upon  it. 

Nickel  may  be  stripped  from  brass  and  copper  articles,  by  electro- 
lysis, in  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  making  the  article  an 
anode,  as  in  other  arrangements  of  a  similar  kind  ;  or  a  small  nickel 
bath  may  be  kept  specially  for  this  purpose. 

Stoppliic-oft — This  term  is  applied  to  various  methods  of  protect- 
ing certain  parts  of  an  ornamental  article  which  are  required  to  be  part 
gilt  and  part  silvered,  or  otherwise  varied,  according  to  taste.   For  this 

*  We  allude  only  to  imported  articles ;  doubtless  thcne  retained  in  thebe 
countries  for  home  use  are,  like  our  own,  better  treated. 
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purpoee,  certain  yarmsheB,  called  *' stopping-off  *'  Tamifihes,  or 
*'  stoppiag^,"  are  employed.  The  materials  vary  in  their  composition 
according  to  whether  they  haye  to  be  naed  with  hot  or  cold  Bolutionfl, 
more  especially  when  cyanide  of  potassium  is  the  actiye  ingredient  in 
the  depositing  bath.  A  fonnnia  which  has»  with  modifications,  been 
much  employed  for  protecting  plated  work,  to  be  gilt  in  .the  hot 
cyanide  bath,  from  receiving  the  gold  deposit  upon  certain  ornamental 
parts  of  the  work,  is  composed  of — 

Clear  resin lo  parts* 

Yellow  beeswax 6    „ 

Best  red  sealing-wax   .  .  4    „ 

Jewellers' roQge 3    „ 

The  three  first-named  substances  are  to  be  thoroughly  melted,  with 
gfentle  stirring,  and  the  rouge,  which  is  the  peroxide  of  iron,  gradually 
added,  and  incorporated  by  stirring. 

A  solution  of  red  sealing-wax,  of  the  finest  quality,  in  alcohol,  forms 
a  very  useful  yamish  for  warm  gilding  solutions,  if  allowed  to  become 
thoroughly  hard  by  drying  before  the  article  to  which  it  is  applied 
enters  the  gfilding  bath.  Good,  quick-drying  copal  yamish,  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  jewellers*  rouge,  or  ultramarine,  is  also  em,- 
ployed  for  hot  cyanide  solutions  ;  the  same  yamish,  mixed  with 
chromate  of  lead  (chrome  yellow),  may  be  used  with  cold  solutions.  Al- 
most any  quick  drying  and  tough  yamish  may  be  used  with  cold  solu- 
tions, and  for  the  sake  of  recognising  more  freely  the  parts  to  which  the 
yamish  has  been  appUed,  the  addition  of  a  little  mineral  colouring  mat- 
ter, as  red  lead,  chrome  yellow,  or  ultramarine,  should  be  added  to  the 
yamish.  The  article  to  which  the  stopping-off  yamish  has  been  ap- 
plied, should  neyer  be  placed  either  in  a  hot  or  cold  bath,  until  it  has 
become  thoroughly  dry  and  hard.  The  stopping-off  yamishes  wiU 
g^eraUy  become  sufficiently  hard  in  from  three  to  four  hours  in 
warm  weather,  or  eyen  in  less  time  if  the  articles,  after  stopping,  are 
placed  in  a  lacquering  stoye  moderately  heated. 

AnPlyins  Wtopfins-oS  VamlflliM. — ^The  article  to  be  *'  stopped, 
off  "  must  first  be  carefully  well  scratch-brushed,  rinsed  in  hot  water, 
and  well  dried  by  wiping  with  soft  diaper.  The  parts  which  are  to 
retain  the  silver  colour  (for  example)  are  to  be  very  carefully  and 
neatly  brushed  oyer  with  the  yamish,  special  care  being  taken  not  to 
spread  it  beyond  its  proper  boundary,  otherwise,  when  the  article  is 
gilt,  the  outlines  of  the  yarious  parts  will  exhibit  a  ragged  and  un- 
sightly appearance  ;  the  work  should  be  done  by  tibe  steady  hand  of  a 
skilful  workman.  In  gilding  the  articles  which  have  been  stopped-off 
the  temperature  of  the  gold  solution  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  even 
when  the  most  resisting  yamishes  are  used.     It  is  not  advisable  to 
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employ  too  strong  a  ourrent,  otherwise  the  bubbles  of  gas  evolved  are 
liable  to  dislodge  the  thinner  layers  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  vamiah, 
whereby  such  parts,  being  denuded  of  the  material,  beoome  coated, 
giving  a  ragged  appearance  to  these  portions  of  the  object. 

After  the  articles  have  received  the  required  deposit,  they  are  'well 
rinsed  and  dried,  and  the  varnish  is  dissolved  off  (if  an  oil  varnish, 
like  copal,  for  example)  with  warm  spirit  of  turpentine  or  benzole  ; 
sealing-wax  varnish  may  readily  be  removed  by  methylated  spirits,  with 
the  addition  of  heat,  supplied  by  a  hot-water  bath.  Another  way  to 
remove  the  varnish  is  to  destroy  it  by  plung^g  the  article  for  a  short 
time  in  cold  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol.  In  ornamenting  articles,  it  ia 
sometimes  necessary  to  produce  various  coloured  effects  upon  the  same 
object,  as  orange  yellow  gold,  pink  and  green,  gold,  bright  and  dead 
silver,  oxidised  silver,  &c.,  in  which  case  the  stopping-off  needs  the 
utmost  artistic  skill  and  delicacy  of  manipulation. 

B&aetrolytle  8old«mis.— The  late  Frederick  Scott  Archer,  shortly 
before  the  illness  which  terminated  his  useful  career,  consulted  the 
author  as  to  the  possibility  of  electro-soldering  the  joints  of  a  photo- 
graphic dipping  bath,  constructed  with  pure  sheet  idlver.  The  object 
which  the  inventor  of  the  famous  collodion  process  had  in  view  was 
to  produce  a  bath  to  contain  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  in  which  coUo- 
dionised  plates  coidd  be  excited  without  being  liable  to  "  spots,**  as 
in  gutta-percha  baths.  The  plan  we  suggested,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  was  to  submit  one  joint  at  a  time  (the  vessel  having  but  two 
joinings)  to  the  action  of  a  double  cyanide  solution,  rich  in  salver, 
using  a  WoUaston  battery  of  one  zinc  and  two  copper  plates,  and 
allowing  the  deposition  to  take  place  imtil  the  parts  to  be  united  were 
perfeotiy  dosed  by  the  deposited  metal.  Respecting  the  application 
of  electro-soldering  generally,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  while  it 
might  be  adopted  for  more  effectually  closing  two  metallic  surfaces 
brought  in  close  contact  by  covering  the  junction  with  deposited 
metal,  we  are  doubtful  whether  an  electzo-soldered  joint  would  bear 
any  severe  strain  without  separating.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that 
electro-deposited  metals,  as  a  rule,  do  not  adhere  firmly  to  their  own 
kind,  as  silver  to  silver,  copper  to  copper,  and  so  on,  two  silver  sur- 
faces, united  by  a  deposit  of  the  same  metal,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  form  such  a  perfect  union  as  would  be  required  for  a  sound  joint, 
such  as  is  obtained  with  fused  silver  solder,  for  example. 

Some  years  ago  M.  Eisner  made  a  series  of  experiments  ia  the  electro- 
soldering  of  copper,  employing  the  Daniell  battery  as  the  source  of  elec- 
tricity. The  plan  he  adopted  was  as  follows :  A  strong  ring  of  sheet 
copper  was  connected  to  the  negative  electrode  of  the  battery,  the  ring 
being  cut  asunder  at  one  point,  leaving  a  g^p  of  about  -^ih  of  an  inch. 
The  ring  was  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  at  the 
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end  of  a  few  days  (during  which  the  battery-  was  kept  renewed  from 
time  to  time)  the  gap  was  found  to  be  completely  filled  up  with  reguUne 
copper.  When  this  deposit  was  partially  out  with  a  file,  and  the  part 
examined  with  a  lens,  it  was  found  to  be  equally  filled  with  solid, 
coherent  copper.  Another  copper  ring  was  then  cut  in  two  parte, 
and  the  two  eemiciicular  pieces  thus  obteined  were  placed,  with  the 
faces  of  the  sections  opposite  each  other,  in  a  bath  and  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  current.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days  the  segmento 
were  united  by  the  precipitated  copper,  again  forming  a  perfect  ring. 
On  again  applying  the  file  to  the  deposited  metal,  so  as  to  remove  a 
portion  of  the  thickness  of  the  ring  at  the  junctions,  it  was  found  that 
the  spaces  had  been  completely  filled  up  by  the  copper  deposit.  On 
examining  these  pointo  with  a  lens,  the  reguline  deposit  of  copper 
could  be  clearly  traced  between  the  filled-up  spaces  of  the  ring.  A 
third  experiment  was  made  in  the  following  manner:  Two  strong 
rings  of  sheet  copper  were  laid  with  their  fre^y-cut  faces  one  above 
the  other,  so  that  the  two  rings  constituted  a  cylinder ;  these  rings 
were  surrounded  by  a  band  of  sheet  tin,  coated  with  a  solution  of 
wax,  80  that  the  two  ring^  were  equally  surrounded  by  a  conducting 
material.  Thus  disposed,  these  rings  were  connected  to  the  battery, 
and  placed  in  the  sulphate  bath.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days  the 
interior  surface  of  the  rings  was  coated  with  copper,  the  contact 
surfaces  of  the  two  rings  being  also  coated  with  copper.  These  ringfs 
had  only  been  submitted  to  the  electrolytic  action  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  cover  their  interior  surfaces  with  a  thin  coating  of  copper,  and  yet 
they  were  completely  united,  and  formed  a  cylinder  in  one  piece.  The 
outer  rim  of  sheet  iron  was,  of  course,  removed  before  testing  the  co- 
hesion of  the  deposit.  It  was  remarked  that  those  rings,  after  being 
for  a  certain  time  in  the  bath,  in  contact  with  the  plate  of  copper  upon 
which  they  rested,  became  so  encrusted  with  copper  that  some  force 
was  required  to  detach  them  from  the  conducting  wire.  From  these 
resulte  it  was  concluded  that  two  pieces  of  metal  may  be  firmly  united 
with  copper  by  electro-deposition.  To  this  we  fully  agree,  provided 
that  the  united  parte  are  not  required  to  be  subjected  to  a  heavy  strain. 
If  a  chain,  for  example,  were  composed  of  copper  links,  each  united 
by  electro-soldering,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  a  moderate 
weight  were  hooked  on  to  such  a  chain  that  one  or  other  of  the  links 
would  gfive  way,  even  before  the  copper  (owing  to  the  softness  of  the 
metal)  had  become  stretehed  to  any  considerable  extent.  We  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  perfect  union  of  two  copper  surfaces  by 
electro-soldering  is  impossible,  for  that  such  is  not  the  case  may  be 
readily  proved  by  trying  to  pull  asunder  the  copper  guiding  wires 
from  the  back  of  an  electrotype,  to  which  they  frequently  adhere  with 
great  tenacity.    But  where  a  really  strong  joint  is  required  we  should 
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certainly  refuse  to  depend  upon  an  electro-soldering,  for  the  reason  we 
have  given,  namely,  that  the  adhesion  of  two  electro-deposited  surfaces 
cannot  be  relied  upon. 

Eisner  states  that  while  conducting  the  above  experiments,  he  found 
that  when  too  powerfuLa  current  was  employed  the  negative  electrode, 
the  ring,  and  even  the  copper  plate  upon  which  it  rested,  became 
covered  with  a  dark  brown  deposit.  After  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  prevent  the  formation  of  this  brown  coating,  he  found 
that  it  was  possible  to  remove  it  entirely  by  dipping  the  article  for  a 
few  seconds  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  when  it  at  onoe 
assumed  the  characteristic  colour  of  pure  copper. 

The  theory  of  electro-soldering  is  thus  explained :  '*  The  article  is^ 
in  fact,  in  an  electro-negative  state  of  excitation,  whilst  the  zinc 
operates  positively;  the  result  is  that  the  faces  which  are  placed 
opposite  each  other  when  the  ring  has  been  cut  are  negative.  During 
the  progress  of  the  electrolysis  of  the  copper  salt,  the  electro-positive 
molecules  of  copper,  which  are  set  free  simultaneously,  arrange  them-' 
selves  upon  the  two  opposite  faces  and  in  the  direction  of  the  break. 
Now  fr6m  the  moment  these  molecules  are  deposited,  they  constitute, 
with  the  piece,  a  homogeneous  mass,  and  from  that  time  act  nega- 
tively upon  the  copper  of  the  electrolyte,  and  again  precipitate  cop- 
per in  the  reguHne  state.  This  method  of  operation  continues  until 
the  space  which  existed  between  the  two  separate  pieces  of  metal  is 
fiUed  up  with  metallic  copper.  In  fact,  the  layers  of  copper  which 
become  deposited  in  an  equal  manner  upon  the  contiguous  faces  of 
the  metal  gradually  diminish  the  distance  which  separated  the  latter, 
until  at  lei^;th  the  metallic  layers,  which  cross  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, meet  each  other,  the  result  being  that  the  whole  of  the  break 
which  originally  existed  becomes  filled  with  copper."  Eisner  says, 
with  respect  to  the  cohesivenees  of  the  voltaic  soldering,  that  it  is  the 
same  as  that  of  copper  or  other  metal  deposited  by  electrolysis ;  that 
too  strong  a  current  must  have  an  injurious  influence  on  the  cohesion 
of  the  deposit)  as  in  all  other  cases  of  electro-deposition. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

MATERIALS  USED  IN  ELECTRO -DEPOSITION. 

Acetate  of  Copper. — Acetate  of  Lead. — Acetic  Acid. — Aqua  Fortis. — Aqua 
R^gia. — Bisulphide  of  Carbon. — Carbonate  of  Potash. — Caustic  Potash. 
—Chloride  of  Gold.— ^^hloride  of  Platinum.— Chloride  of  Zinc— Cyanide 
of  Potasdum.— Dipping  Acid.— Ferrocyanide  of  Potassinm.— Hydrocliloric 
Acid. — Liquid  Ammonia. — Mercury,  or  Quicksilver. — Muriatic  Acid. 
^Nickel  Anodes. — ^Nickel  Salts. — Nitric  Acid. — Phosphorus. — Pickles. 
—  Plumbago.  —  Pyrophosphate  of  Soda.  —  Sal-ammoniac.  —  Sheffield 
Lime. — Solution  of  Phosphorus. — Sulphate  of  Copper. — Sulphate  of  Iron. 
— Sulphuric  Acid  — Trent  Sand. 

SiNOB  many  persona  enter  into  the  art  of  electro-deposition,  in  one  or 
other  of  its  numerous  branches,  who  have  not  the  advantage  of 
chemical  knowledge,  or  even  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
stances employed  in  the  various  processes,  a  brief  description  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  some  of  the  more  important  materials  may 
prove  serviceable.  It  is  frequently  the  case,  too,  that  lads  who  have 
been  for  some  time  occupied  as  subordinate  assistants  in  the  plating 
room,  ultimately  succeed  to  more  responsible  positions,  and  in  their 
turn  become  practical  platers  ;  to  these  also  some  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  substances  used  in  the  art  may  prove  useful,  and 
tend  to  gpiard  them  against  error.  For  the  sake  of  easy  reference,  the 
various  materials  will  be  noticed  alphabetically. 

Aeetate  off  Copper,  or  Crystallised  Verdigris. — This  beautiful  salt 
of  copper  is  in  dark  green  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  water.  The 
common  verdigris  of  the  shops  is  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  or  soft 
lumps  of  a  bluish -green  colour,  and  is  insoluble  in  water ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, soluble  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  when  it  forms  the  same  solution  as 
that  produced  by  the  dissolved  crystalline  salt ;  being  richer  in  copper 
than  the  latter,  it  may  be  used  with  greater  economy  in  making  up 
copper  solutions,  or  for  other  purposes  in  which  the  acetate  of  copper 
is  employed. 

Acetate  off  Lead,  or  Sugar  of  Lead. — This  is  a  crystalline  salt  having 
somewhat  the  resemblance  of  crushed  loaf  sugar.  The  pure  salt  is 
wholly  soluble  in  distilled  water,  but  the  ordinary  oommercial  article 
frequently  produces  a  slightly  milky  solution,  which  may  be  rendered 
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clear  by  the  addition  of  a  email  quantity  of  acetic  or  pyroligneons 
acid.    This  salt  is  highly  poisonous. 

Aeetio  Aoid.  The  Aeid  of  Vinegar. — A  colourless  liquid,  having:  a 
pungent  but  ag^reeable  odour.  The  carbonates  and  oxides  of  most 
bases,  as  those  of  the  metals  and  alkalies,  are  soluble  in  the  dilate 
acid,  forming  aeetatet,  as  acetate  of  copper,  acetate  of  soda,  &c.  Its 
usual  adulterant  is  water. 
Aqua  Fortla.    See  Hitsle  Aeld. 

Aqva  B«8la,  Hltro-liydyoGlilorle  Aoid. —  This  acid  mixture, 
which  is  employed  for  dissolving  gold  and  platinum,  is  made  by  mixing 
from  two  to  three  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  one  part  nitric  acid, 
by  measure.  Since  aqua  regia  decomposes  spbntaneously,  it  should 
only  be  prepared  when  it  is  required  for  use. 

Blsiilpliidtt  of  OarboB. — ^This  highly  volatile  and  inflammable  Bub- 
stance  must  be  kept  in  a  weQ-corked  or  stoppered  bottle,  in  a  cool 
place,  and  its  vapour,  when  the  stopper  is  removed  from  the  bottle, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  approach  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  other- 
wise it  may  take  fire  and  ig^nite  the  contents  of  the  bottle,  even  at  a 
considerable  distance,  if  the  apartment  be  very  warm. 

Oavbonato  of  TotaiA,  Pearlaeh,  or  Salt  of  Tartar. — A  white  granular 
salt  employed  in  the  preparation  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  in  making 
brassing  and  coppering  solutions,  &c.  It  is  very  deliqueteent,  that  is, 
absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  and  should  therefore  be  preserved  in 
closely  stoppered  jars  or  bottles. 

Oaustle  Potaaii. — ^The  ordinary  commercial  article,  used  for  clean- 
ing metal  work  to  be  coated  with  other  metals  by  electro-deposition, 
also  for  making  up  tinniTig  solutions  and  for  various  other  purposes 
connected  with  the  art,  is  the  substance  known  as  Ameriean  potash. 
This  article  is  in  the  form  of  hard,  brownish  lumps,  and  since  it 
readily  attracts  carbonic  acid  and  moisture  from  the  air,  it  must  be 
preserved  in  stone  jars,  closed  by  a  well-fitting  bung.  Caustic  potash 
has  a  powerful  action  upon  the  skin,  and  must  not  therefore  be 
handled  carelessly ;  when  it  is  necessary  to  remove  one  or  more  lumps 
from  the  jar  in  which  it  is  kept  with  the  fingers,  this  should  be  done 
quickly,  and  the  hands  immediately  plunged  into  cold  water,  then  for 
a  moment  into  a  weak  acid  pickle,  and  again  rinsed.  A  small  pair  of 
spring  iron  tongs  should  be  used  for  taking  up  lumps,  of  this  caustic 
alkali. 

It  may  be  prepared  as  follows :  Reduce  to  a  powder  56  parts,  by 
weight,  of  fresh  lime,  by  slaking  with  water.  Make  a  cream  of  the 
powder  by  adding  sufficient  water  and  stirring  well.  Now  dissolve 
138  parts  of  pearlash  in  hot  water,  and  add  the  cream  of  lime  to  the 
solution.  Boil  the  mixture  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  longer,  and 
then  allow  it  to  repose.     The  lime  will  deposit  in  the  form  of  carbonate 
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of  Ixme^  leaving  a  strong  solntlon  of  oanstio  potash,  which  maj  be 
preseiTed  in  a  oarboy  until  required  for  use. 

Clilorlda  of  Oold. — ^The  preparation  of  this  substance  is  described 
in  the  Chapter  on  Gilding. 

Cblorkte  of  glatlnnm. — Small  fragments  of  platinum  are  placed  in 
a  glass  flask,  and  a  mixture  of  three  parts  hydrochloric  acid  and  one 
part  nitric  acid  (by  measure)  added  ;  the  flask  is  then  to  be  placed  on 
a  sand  bath,  moderately  heated,  until  red  fumes  cease  to  appear  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  flask.  The  solution  is  next  poured  into  a  porcelain 
capsule,  or  eYai)oratlng  dish,  and  eyai)orated  to  near  dryness,  the 
vessel  being  moved  about  until  the  red  mass  formed  sets  into  a  solid 
condition.  It  may  then  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  bottled 
for  future  use. 

Chlorldo  of  Zinc. — €(ranulated  zinc  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid ;  the  liquid  is  then  evaporated,  when  a  semi-solid  hydrated  mass 
results,  which,  by  continuing  the  heat,  becomes  anhydrous,  and  may 
be  poured  on  a  slab  to  solidify.  A  solution  of  zinc,  conmionly  called 
'*  tinning  salt,"  which  is  much  used  in  mfi  soldering^  is  prepared  by 
pouring  muriatic  acid  upon  small  fragments  of  zinc,  when,  after  the 
effervescence  has  ceased,  the  solution  is  ready  for  use. 

Oyanld*  of  Fotaartmn. — In  many  respects  this  may  be  considered 
the  most  important  substance  used  in  electro-deposition,  it  being  a 
powerful  solvent  of  metallic  oxides  and  salts.  The  ordinary  commer- 
cial article  is  of  exceedingly  variable  quality,  and  frequently  contains 
but  a  small  percentage  of  pure  cyanide.  Its  chief  adulterant  is  eat' 
honate  ofpotath,  one  of  its  essential  constituents,  and  therefore  readily 
introduced  in  excess.  In  order  that  the  user  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
may  be  fully  acquainted  with  its  composition,  we  wiU  briefly  explain 
the  methods  of  preparing  it;  and  to  enable  him  to  detennine  the 
true  value  of  the  commercial  article  which  may  fall  into  his  hands  in 
the  course  of  business,  we  will  describe  simple  methods  by  which  he 
may  estimate  the  proportion  of  true  cyanide  in  any  gfiven  sample. 
Knowledgfe  of  this  kind  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  those  whose 
necessities  or  duty  may  require  them  to  make  up  solutions  of  the 
various  metals  in  which  cyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  necessary  con- 
stituent. 

Freparation  of  Cyanide  of  Potassium. — ^There  are  several  methods  of 
preparing  this  useful  salt,  but  the  process  recommended  by  Baron 
Liebig  is  usually  adopted,  and  is  conducted  as  follows :  8  parts  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (yellow  prussiate  of  potash)  are  first  re- 
duced to  a  powder,  and  then  placed  in  a  shallow  iron  pan,  and  dried 
at  a  heat  not  exceeding  260°  Fahr.,  with  stirring,  until  peifectly  dry. 
The  dry  powder  is  next  mixed  with  3  parts  of  dried  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  the  mixture  then  thrown  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  and  the 
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heat  kept  up,  with  oooasioiiAl  stirring  with  an  iron  rod,  until  the 
whole  is  fnaed ;  the  fusion  must  be  continued  until  the  product  appears 
perfectiy  white  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  after  cooling.  The  crucible  is 
then  removed  from  the  fire,  the  contents  again  stirred,  and  after  a 
few  moments'  repose  the  liquid  salt  is  poured  into  a  clean,  cold,  and 
dry  iron  tray,  in  which  it  quickly  sets  in  the  form  of  a  hard  cake, 
which  should  be  broken  in  lumps  while  still  warm.  While  pouring- 
out  the  clear  fluid  salt,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  back  the  sediment, 
which  is  chiefly  iron  in  a  finely  divided  state  (derived  from  the  feiro- 
cyanide).  The  sedimentary  matter  should  be  knocked  out  of  the 
crucible,  while  still  hot,  upon  a  separate  slab,  and  the  residue  of 
cyanide  which  is  attached  to  it  may  be  separated  by  dissolving  it  out 
with  water.  Cyanide,  thus  prepared,  contains  a  portion  of  cyanate  of 
potassium,  but  this  is  not  injurious  to  the  solutions  of  silver  or  other 
metals  in  which  cyanide  is  employed.  The  article  prepared  in  this 
way  represents  ordinary  commercial  cyanide  of  good  quality,  and  it 
will  be  readily  seen  (since  carbonate  of  potash  is  the  cheapest  ingre- 
dient; that  a  large  excess  of  this  salt  may  be  employed  without  in 
any  way  affecting  the  general  appearance  of  the  product ;  its  active- 
ness  as  a  solvent  of  metallic  oxides  and  salts,  however,  will  be 
diminished  in  proportion  to  its  excess  in  an  uncombined  state. 
Cyanide  carefully  prepared  by  the  foregoing  method  should  contain 
from  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  pure  cyanide. 

A  pure  cyanide  is  obtained  by  the  following  process.  The  requisite 
quantity  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  of  good  quality,  is  powdered 
and  dried  as  before ;  an  iron  crucible,  having  a  lip,  is  then  made  red 
hot ;  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder  is  now  introduced  into  the  cru- 
cible, and  when  this  is  fused,  more  of  the  powder  is  added,  and  so  on, 
until  the  vessel  is  about  three  parts  filled ;  the  iron  lid  of  the  crucible 
must  be  put  on  after  each  addition  of  the  powdered  ferrocyanide. 
During  the  fusion  of  the  salt  there  is  a  free  evolution  of  gas,  and  the 
fusion  must  be  maintained  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  or  until  a  sample 
on  the  end  of  an  iron  rod  dipped  into  it  is  perfectly  white  on  cooling. 
The  vessel  should  now  remain  undisturbed  for  a  few  minutes,  to  allow 
the  iron  and  other  impurities  to  subside.  The  clear  and  colourless 
fluid,  which  is  nearly  pure  cyanide  of  potassium,  is  now  to  be  poured 
upon  a  cold  iron  slab,  or  into  an  iron  pan,  and  the  black  sediment, 
which  stiQ  retains  a  considerable  proportion  of  cyanide,  must  be 
scooped  out  of  the  crucible,  while  still  in  a  soft  and  pasty  condition, 
and  carefully  preserved ;  the  cyanide  may  be  dissolved  from  this  resi- 
due whenever  the  salt  is  required  for  future  use. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  cyanide,  from  imperfect  settling 
while  in  a  fused  state,  assumes  a  grey  shade  instead  of  being  pun^ly 
white ;  this  is  of  no  consequence,  however,  since  the  small  proportion 
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of  insoluble  impnritiee  whicli  caoae  thia  gpreyneas  will  readily  subside 
when  the  cyanide  is  dissolved  in  water  for  use.  To  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  cyanate  of  potassium  in  the  above  process,  some  persons  put 
a  few  small  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  also  a  little  powdered  charcoal, 
into  the  crucible  before  the  ferrooyanide  is  thoroughly  fused.  The 
cyanide  obtained  by  this  method  usually  contains  about  96  per  cent, 
of  the  pure  salt.  This  process,  however,  is  not  so  economical  as  the 
one  previously  given,  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
cyanogen  escapes  in  the  g^aseous  state,  whereas,  when  the  f errocyanide 
is  fused  with  carbonate  of  potash,  the  cyanogen  unites  with  the 
potassium  (the  base  of  this  salt),  and  carbonic  acid  is  liberated  instead. 

Orey  Cyanide,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  commercial  cyanide  from 
which  the  reduced  iron  has  not  been  perfectly  separated ;  this  article 
is  frequently  preferred  by  some  persons,  since  it  is  supposed  to  contain 
a  smaller  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash  ;  it  has  gfenerally  a  crystalline 
fracture,  when  broken,  while  cyanide  containing  a  large  prepon- 
derance of  the  carbonate  is  of  a  more  homogeneous  structure. 

To  J)etertn%ne  the  Active  Strength  of  Commereial  Cyanide. — ^The  follow- 
ing method  was  suggested  by  the  late  Thornton  Herapath,  in  The 
Chemiat,  vol.  iii.  p.  385 :  ''The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  testing 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  to  prepare  a  standard  solution  of  ammonio- 
sulphate  of  copper  or  ammonio-nitrate  of  copper.*  A  certain  known 
quantity  of  pure  crystallised  snlpnate  of  copper,  made  by  crushing  the 
pure  crystals  of  the  shops  in  a  mortar,  and  pressing  the  powder  so 
obtained  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  is  taken  and  dissolved  in 
water.  The  solution  so  prepared  is  then  to  be  diluted  with  water  so 
as  to  measure  2,000,  3,000,  or  more  water  grain  measures  at  6cP 
Fahr.  Supposing  390*62  grains  of  the  pure  sulphate  to  have  been 
taken  and  diluted  to  2,000  grain  measures,  every  100  g^ins  of  such 
solution  will,  of  course,  represent  5  grains,  of  metallic  copper,  or  6-25 
g^rains  of  the  protoxide  of  copper ;  100  g^rains  of  each  of  the  samples 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  be  tested  are  then  dissolved  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  and  introduced  into  the  colorimeters ;  an  excess  of 
ammonia  is  added,  and  the  standard  solution  of  copper  is  added  (out 
of  a  gfraduated  burette),  to  the  contents  of  each  colorimeter  in  turn, 
until  a  faint  blue  coloration  makes  its  appearance  in  each  of  the 
solutions.  The  quantities  of  copper  or  of  the  solutions  taken  then 
indicate  the  relative  strengfth  and  money  value  of  the  samples  of  cya- 

*  Amnumio-sulphate  of  copper  is  formed  by  adding  liquid  ammonia  to  a 
saturated  solution  of  the  sulphate  until  the  precipitate  at  first  produced  is 
rediqiolved,  when  a  rich  dark  blue  solution  is  obtained.  Ammonio-nitrate  of 
copper  Ib  produced  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate 
of  copper. 
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nide  examined.  Suppose,  for  instance,  one  specimen  took  loo  measures, 
and  a  second  150  measures,  of  the  copper  solution,  the  relative 
strengths  and  values  of  such  specimens  are,  therefore,  as  100  to  150, 
or  2  to  3."  To  render  the  above  process  available  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  actual  strength  of,  or  proportion  hy  weight  of,  pure 
cyanide  of  potassium  existing  in  the  commercial  cyanides,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  procure  a  small  sample  of  pure  C3ranide,  and  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  this  is  required  to  decolorise  i  grain  of  copper  in  the 
form  of  ammonio-nitrate. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  proportion  of  pure  cyanide  in  a 
given  sample  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  that  proposed  by  Glassf ord 
and  Napier,  which  is  as  follows :  Prepare  two  solutions,  one  of  cya- 
nide, and  another  of  nitrate  of  silver,  each  containing  known  weights 
of  the  respective  salts,  say  I  ounce  of  cyanide  dissolved  in  distilled 
water,  in  a  graduated  glass,  so  as  to  make  exaotiy  six  ounces  of  solu- 
tion by  measure ;  then  dissolve  175  grains  of  crystallised  nitrate  of 
silver  in  about  three  ounces  of  distilled  water ;  add  the  cyanide  solu- 
tion gradually  and  carefully  to  the  nitrate  solution,  stirring  continu- 
ally, until  the  precipitate  at  first  formed  is  aU  dissolved  without  any 
excess  of  the  cyanide  solution.  The  amount  of  the  cyanide  solution 
required  to  effect  this,  with  the  above  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
will  have  contained  130  grains  of  pure  cyanide,  and  from  the  quantity 
used  may  be  calculated  the  amou&t  of  pure  cyanide  in  the  entire 
ounce.  The  authors  state  that  **  when  nitaite  of  silver  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  so  long  as  the  precipitate  formed  is 
all  redissolved,  we  9btain  the  whole  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  in 
combination  with  the  silver ;  none  of  the  other  salts  in  solution  take 
any  part  in  the  action,  even  though  they  be  pres^it  in  a  larg^  pro- 
portion. This  enables  us  to  test  the  exact  quantity  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  any  sample." 

A  very  simple  way  of  testing  commercial  cyanides  where  extreme 
accuracy  is  not  necessary  is  as  follows :  Beduoe  to  fine  powder  in  a 
mortar  about  half  an  ounce  of  pure  sulphate  of  copper ;  weigh  out 
100  grains  of  the  powder,  and  dissolve  (in  a  half -pint  vessel)  in  about 
two  ounces  of  water  ;  now  add  liquid  ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  *88o°  until 
the  precipitate  first  formed  is  all  dissolved.  Next  dissolve  i  ounce, 
troy  (480  grains),  in  about  8  ounces  of  water ;  pour  the  latter  solution 
into  a  tall  and  narrow  hydrometer  glass,  previously  graduated  by 
pasting  a  strip  of  paper  on  its  exterior  surface,  divided  into  ten  equal 
divisions,  and  these  again  accurately  subdivided  into  tenths;  the 
solution  must  be  diluted,  if  necessary,  until  it  exactiy  reaches  the  top 
line  or  zero  of  the  scale.  Suppose  we  wish  to  determine,  roughly, 
the  comparative  value  of  two  samples  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  we 
prepare  two  copper  solutions  as  above,  each  containing  100  grains  of 
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Bolphate  of  oopper,  and  diflsolve  i  ounoe  of  each  of  the  cyanide  sam- 
ples to  be  tested,  and,  taking  the  first  samplci  dissolved  and  poured 
into  the  graduated  glass  as  above,  we  pour  it  gradually  into  one  of 
the  copper  solutions,  stirring  after  each  addition,  until  the  blue  colour 
of  the  copper  solution  has  disappeared,  and  has  been  succeeded  bj  a 
pinkish  tinge ;  the  cyanide  must  now  be  added,  drop  by  drop,  until 
the  pink  tint  disappears,  when  the  operation  is  complete.  Now  read 
off  the  balance  of  cyanide  solution  left,  and  make  a  note  of  it ;  and 
after  emptying  the  vessel  and  rinsiag  it,  introduce  the  solution  of  the 
second  sample  and  proceed  as  before,  and  when  the  decolorisation  of 
the  second  copper  solution  is  effected,  note  the  proportion  of  cyanide 
solution  which  has  been  exhausted,  and  compare  the  two  results. 

SMpplns  Aeld. — ^This  name  is  given  to  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  and  water,  with  sometimes  the  addition  of  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid,  nitrate  of  potash,  &c.  The  composition  of  various 
dipping  acids  is  given  in  another  part  of  the  work.  Fuming  nitric 
alone  is  frequently  used  for  dipping  articles  of  copper  and  brass, 
by  which  they  assume  a  bright  lustre  suitable  for  certain  classes  of 
work. 

r«rroeyaiiid«  of  Fotaaatam,  or  Telhw  FrusnaU  o/Fotath. — ^This 
useful  salt,  which  is  chiefly  used  in  the  preparation  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  occurs  in  large  transparent  crystals  of  a  yellow  colour. 
The  crystals  must  be  powdered  and  dried  at  a  low  heat  before  being 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash,  for  the  preparation  of  cyanide. 

gydrochlorto  Aeld,  or  Muriaiie  Acid. — For  most  purposes  the  com- 
mercial acid  is  employed,  but  in  making  aqua  regia  for  dissolving 
gold  and  platinum,  the  pure  acid  should  by  preference  be  used. 

aydrocyaato  Aeld,  or  VniMdo  AoUL — ^This  volatile  and  highly 
poisonous  substance,  as  obtained  in  commerce,  is  in  reality  a  solution 
of  the  acid  in  water  (hydrated  hydrocyanic  acid).  The  strongest  form 
of  the  commercial  acid,  known  as  Scheele^s  Acid,  contains  5  per  cent, 
of  real  acid ;  the  dilute  acid  of  the  Zondon  Fharmaeopceia  is  intended 
to  contain  only  2  per  cent,  of  real  acid.  Even  in  its  diluted  forms,  it 
is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  substance  to  inhale,  and  must  therefore 
be  used  with  the  utmost  caution.  Its  powerful  odour,  resembling  the 
flavour  of  the  bitter  almond  or  young  laurel  leaf  when  chewed, 
always  indicates  its  presence,  and  the  bottle  in  which  it  Ib  kept 
should  be  very  distinctiy  labelled,  and  on  no  account  allowed  to 
approach  the  nostrils  when  the  stopper  is  withdrawn.  The  acid  is 
affected  by  light,  and  should  therefore  be  kept  in  a  stone  bottle, 
or  a  glass  bottle  covered  with  yeUow  or  brown  paper,  and  in  a  cool 
place. 

Idqiiid  Ammonia^  commonly  called  Ammonia , — ^This  highly  vola- 
tile liquid,  which  consists  of  water  saturated  with  gaseous  ammonia, 

II 
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ahould  have  a  specific  grayity  of  *88o.  It  u  usually  contained  in 
Winchester  bottles,  which  must  be  handled  with  great  care,  since  the 
accidental  breaking  of  a  bottle  of  this  capacity  (about  ^  a  gallon) 
might  invoWe  most  serious  consequences.  Ammonia  should  aliJoay$  be 
kept  in  a  cool  place  ;  and  when  pouring  it  from  the  bottle,  the  user 
should  take  care  to  stand  in  such  a  position  that  the  full  stream  of  its 
▼apours  may  not  approach  his  nostrils. 

Marcurjr,  or  QnlekrtlTW. — ^This  fluid  metal,  when  pure,  is  bril- 
liantly white,  and  from  this  circumstance  was  called  by  the  ancients 
argentum  vivum  and  quicksilver.  It  emits  vapour  at  all  temperatures 
aboTe  40**  Fahr.,  and  should  therefore  be  kept  in  a  closed  bottle.  It 
is  entirely  volatilised  by  heat,  and  should  therefore  leave  no  residue 
when  evaporated  from  an  iron  spoon.  If  adulterated  with  lead,  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  dull  film  of  oxide, 
whereas  if  it  remains  bright  after  such  exposure,  the  meta].  may  be 
adjudged  pure,  since  mercury  in  its  pure  state  is  not  affected  by  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere. 

Mwiatlo  AeUL— Spirit  off  8«lt.--See  Bydroehloric  Aeld. 

HlelMl  AniWl— ■ — ^When  we  state  that  cast-nickel  anodes,  contain- 
ing about  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  added  iron  and  a  very  large  percentage 
of  carbon,  cost  about  fifteen  years  agpo  the  enormous  sum  of  i6s.  6d. 
per  pound,  and  that  almost  pure  anodes  of  nickel,  either  cast  or  rolled, 
may  now  be  obtained  for  3s.  per  pound,  the  reader  wiU  see  what  a  great 
change  must  have  taken  place  to  bring  about  so  marvellous  a  difference 
in  the  price  of  an  article  so  indispensable  to  the  nickel-plater.  At  the 
time  we  refer  to,  nickel  was  a  comparatively  scarce  commodity,  and 
was  chiefly  obtained  from  Bohemia  and  Germany.  Since  that  period, 
however,  nickel  ores  exceedingly  rich  in  this  metal  were  discovered  in 
the  French  Colony  of  New  Caledonia,  and  important  improvements 
have  taken  place  both  in  its  extraction  from  the  ore  and  in  its  purifica- 
tion from  the  crude  metal.  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  fact  ia  the 
history  of  the  electro-deposition  of  this  metal,  that  just  at  the  time 
when  nickel-plating  was  developing  into  an  important  industry, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  this  country,  New  Caledonia  should 
have  gfiven  up  her  long-hidden  treasures,  and  supplied  our  markets 
with  an  abundance  of  this  useful  metal. 

While,  a  few  years  ago,  even  east  pure  nickel  anodes  were  difficult 
to  procure,  we  are  now  able  to  obtain  rolled  nickel  of  any  convenient 
thickness — ^a  most  important  advantage  to  those  who  desire  to  embark 
in  nickel-plating  upon  a  small  scale.  To  Dr.  Fleitmann  is  due  the 
credit  of  having  h&ea  one  of  the  most  successful  in  this  direction,  and 
specimens  of  his  rolled  nickel  which  we  have  had  in  our  possession 
were  remarkable  for  their  purity  and  perfect  homogeneity.  Being 
desirous  of  acquainting  our  readers  with  some  data  respecting  English 
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rolled  nickel,  we  commxmioated  with  Messrs.  H.  Wiggin  &  Co.,  who 
kindly  furnished  us  with  the  following  particulars  concerning  this 
form  of  nickel  anode,  which  will  be  useful  to  those  who  may  wish  to 
embark  in  the  art  of  nickel-plating.  The  advantages  claimed  for 
rolled  nickel  anodes  over  the  cast  metal  are : — ' '  The  constant  and  steady 
way  in  which  they  give  off  the  metal ;  they  never  become  soft  or  fall 
to  pieces  while  in  the  bath,  as  cast  anodes  do  ;  they  may  be  light  and 
thin  to  begin  with  (of  course  being  far  less  oostiy  in  consequence) ;  and 
they  last  a  very  long  time." 

HlelMl  Baits. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  double  sulphate  of 
nickel  and  ammonium,  and  the  double  chloride  of  nickel  and  ammo- 
nium, from  which  nickel-plating  baths  are  usually  prepared.  The 
former  *' salts,"  however,  are  generally  preferred,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered the  beet  for  all  practical  purposes  of  nickel-plating.  Nickel 
salts  are,  like  everything  else  in  commerce  nowadays,  of  very  variable 
quality  and  price.  The  finest  product  we  have  yet  seen  was  imported 
from  the  United  States  about  1877 — 78,  the  price  of  which,  however, 
was  very  high.  Since  that  period,  however,  the  manufacture  of  these 
salts  has  greatiy  prog^ressedin  this  country,  and  the  marvellous  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  nickel  has  brought  the  selling  price  of  the  double 
sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia  down  to  an  exceedingly  low  figure. 
In  reply  to  our  inquiry  upon  this  point,  Messrs.  H.  Wiggin  &  Co.,  the 
eminent  cobalt  and  nickel  refiners  of  Birmingham,  favoured  us  with 
the  following  quotations,  which  wiU  serve  as  a  gpiide  to  purchasers 
in  large  quantities.  Single  nickel  salts,  per  pound,  is.,  and  double 
nickel  salts,  9d.  When  we  state  that  seven  or  eight  years  ago  the 
price  of  these  salts  was  6s.  or  7s.  per  pound,  or  even  more,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  what  a  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in  so  short 
a  period  of  time  in  this  most  important  item  of  a  nickel-plating 
outfit. 

In  purchasing  nickel  salts,  g^reat  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  procuring 
an  impure  article,  since  this  would  involve  the  user  in  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  either  by  yielding  a  deposit  of  a  bad  colour,  or  one  that  will 
not  firmly  adhere  to  the  work  coated  with  it.  The  double  salts  should 
be  in  large  prismatic  crystals  of  a  fine  dark  green  colour,  and  perf  ectiy 
dry.  A  solution  of  the  salt  should  not  be  acid  to  litmus  paper.  The 
double  salt  consists  of  i  atom  of  sulphate  of  nickel,  I  atom  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  8  of  water.  When  the  commercial  article  is  of 
doubtful  quality,  it  may  be  improved  by  dissolving  it  in  hot  water, 
evaporating  the  liquor,  and  recrystaUising. 

Hltrle  Attld. — Ordinary  commerciBl  nitric  add  has  usually  a 
slightiy  yellow  tingle,  but  the  pure  acid  is  colourless.  It  is  a  highly 
corrosive  acid,  and  freely  acts  upon  the  skin,  producing  yellow  stains 
wherever  it  touches.    This  acid  should  never  be  kept  in  a  eorked 
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bottle,  smoe  it  readily  acts  upon  this  subBtanoey  but  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  and  in  a  cool  and  dark  place. 

nioiplMflnu. — ^Thia  substance  must  be  preserved  under  water ,  to 
prevent  it  from  coming  in  contact  witli  the  air,  in  which,  even  by  a 
lew  moments'  exposure,  it  u  liable  to  inflame.  The  stioks  of  phos- 
phorus should  be  kept  in  a  wide-mouthed,  stoppered  bottle,  filled  with, 
water,  and  placed  in  a  dark  and  cool  cupboard.  It  should  not  be 
liA^nillftfl  in  the  fingers  nor  cut  in  the  open  air,  but  when  small  pieces 
are  required  for  use,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  thrust  the  point  of  a  pen- 
knife into  one  of  the  stioks,  carefully  withdraw  it  from  the  bottle,  and 
lay  it  in  a  small  dish  containing  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  the 
lump.  The  required  piece  or  pieces  may  then  be  out  from  the  stick, 
and  the  remainder  returned  to  the  bottle  by  thrusting  the  point  of  the 
knife  into  it  as  before. 

Pleklsa. — ^Thia  term  is  applied  to  dilute  solutions  of  the  mineral 
acids,  by  means  of  which  oxidation  is  removed  or  loosened  from  the 
surfaces  of  iron,  silver,  and  other  metals.  The  preparation  of  the 
various  pickles,  and  the  mode  of  using  them,  aro  described  in  the 
treatment  of  varioua  articles  for  plating,  nickeling,  &c. 

FlwmlMigo,  or  Graphitey  commonly  called  Blaek  Lead, — ^This  material, 
when  required  for  electrotyping  purposes,  should  be  of  the  very  best 
quality  procurable.  Its  powder  is  of  a  dead  black  colour  until 
rubbed,  when  it  acquires  a  bright  metallic  lustre.  It  ia  commonly  the 
practice  to  improve  the  conductibility  of  this  substance,  for  electro- 
typing  purposes,  by  intermixing  metallic  bronze  powders,  as  copper 
and  tin  bronzes,  for  example,  or  by  gilding  or  silvering  the  plumbago 
powder.  The  former  is  accomplished  by  dissolving  I  part  of  chloride 
of  g^ld  in  100  parts  of  sulphuric  ether ;  this  is  then  to  be  intimately  ' 
mixed  with  50  parts  of  plumbago,  and  the  mixture  exposed  to  sun- 
light, being  frequently  stirred,  until  quite  dry.  It  is  then  applied  as 
ordinary  plumbago,  but  is  a  very  superior  conductor. 

Pyroplioqpliata  of  Soda. — ^This  salt,  which  has  beoi  much  used, 
especially  in  France,  in  the  preparation  of  gilding  baths,  may  be 
readily  prepared  by  heating  common  phosphate  of  soda  to  redness  in 
a  crucible,  when  it  parts  with  its  waters  of  crystallisation,  and  becomes 
anhydrous  pyrophosphate .  Dissolved  in  hot  water  this  anhydrous  (that 
is,  free  from  water)  salt  yields  permanent  crystals  on  cooling,  which 
contain  10  atoms  of  water.  These  crystals  aro  not  so  soluble  as  the 
common  phosphate,  and  their  solution  precipitates  nitrate  of  silver 
ivhite  (pyrophosphate  of  silver),  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  All  the 
insoluble  pyrophosphates,  induding  that  of  silver,  aro  soluble  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  solution  of  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  hence  the 
usefulness  of  this  salt  in  preparing  g^ding  solutions. 

Bal-Aminoiilae,  or  Chloride  of  Ammonium. — ^This  salt  occurs  in  the 
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form  of  crystalline  Imnps,  which  being  exoeedingly  tongh,  are  more 
readily  broken  by  forcing  a  sharp  steel  point  through  the  mass  by- 
means  of  a  hammer  than  by  the  ordinary  means  of  crushing  or  pul- 
verising. When  broken  into  small  fragments  in  the  way  indicated,  the 
salt  may  more  easily  be  reduced  to  a  more  or  less  powdery  condition. 

BiMflUld  UflMb — This  material,  which  is  preferred  by  brass  and 
nickel-plate  finishers  to  any  other  kind  of  lime,  is  obtained  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sheffield,  from  whence  the  lumps  are  carefiiUy 
selected  and  transported  in  wooden  casks  to  London  and  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  lime  must  be  kept  rigidly  excluded  from  the 
air,  otherwise  it  attracts  carbonic  acid,  forming  earbtmaU  of  limey  by 
which  it  loses  its  cutting  property  and  becomes  useless.  Small 
quantities  may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time  in  stone  jars, 
closed  by  a  tight-fitting  bung,  but  for  larger  quantities  olive  jars  and 
grocers'  large  tm  canisters  have  been  used  with  advantage. 

'BOlntlon  of  7lio^plionui|  or  Greek  Fire, — ^This  preparation,  which 
consists  of  phosphorus  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  is  not  only 
highly  inflammable,  but  if  any  of  it  be  accidentally  dropped  upon  the 
clothes  or  floor,  it  is  very  liable  to  take  fiie  spontaneously.  It  should 
only  be  prepared  in  small  quantities,  and  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  kept 
should  be  partly  immersed  in  sand  in  an  earthenware  vessel,  covered 
with  a  metal  lid,  and  placed  in  a  cool  situation. 

Bolpbato  off  Oopper,  or  Btnostono. — It  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  this  substance,  whether  employed  in  electrotyping  or  for 
any  other  purpose  connected  with  electro-deposition,  should  be  per- 
fectly pure.  The  pure  sulphate  occurs  in  large  crystals  of  a  rich  deep 
blue  colour.  If  there  be  any  gfeen  salt  in  the  interstices  of  the 
crystals,  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas, 
and  the  article  should  therefore  be  rejected.  The  '^  bluestone  "  of  the 
shops  is  frequently  contaminated  with  copperas.  To  determine  the 
presence  of  iron  in  a  sample  of  sulphate  of  copper,  dissolve  a  small 
quantity  of  the  salt  in  distilled  water,  then  add  Uquid  ammonia,  stir- 
ring with  a  glass  rod  until  the  precipitate  formed  becomes  entirely 
dissolved.  AUow  the  blue  liquid  thus  obtained  to  rest  for  a  short 
time,  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  and  add  distilled  water  to  the 
sediment ;  after  a  while  pour  off  the  water  and  add  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  residuum ;  allow  the  acid  to  react  upon  the  deposit 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  pour  into  the  acid  liquor  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  when,  if  a  blue  colour  is  pro- 
duced (prussian  blue),  this  proves  the  existence  of  iron  in  the  original 
sample  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

Bultfbate  off  Iron,  Copperaty  wr  Green  VitrioL — ^A  bright  sea-green 
crystalline  salt,  readily  affected  by  exposure  to  the  air;  it  should 
therefore  be  kept  in  a  well-corked  bottle  or  jar.    The  crystals  should 
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be  bright,  perfectly  dry,  and  firee  from  red  or  brown  powder  (peroxide 
of  iron).  The  presence  of  this  powder,  howeyer,  is  not  of  much  con- 
sequence, since,  being  insoluble  in  water,  it  will  readily  deposit  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  when  the  crystals  haye  been  dissolyed. 

•olpliiixie  Add,  or  Oil  of  Vitriol. — ^The  ordinary  commercial  acid 
has  usually  a  somewhat  brownish  tint,  owing  to  small  quantities  of 
straw  or  other  organic  matters  accidentally  falling  into  the  carboys  in 
which  it  is  conveyed.  The  pure  acid  is,  however,  oolourless.  This  acid 
should  be  kept  in  a  perfectly  dry  situation,  since  it  attracts  moisture 
from  the  air  ;  and  when  maidng  a  dilute  solution  of  the  acid,  it  should 
be  added  gfradually  to  the  water,  and  not  the  water  to  the  aeid,  since 
this  might  cause  the  mixture  to  explode  with  very  disastrous  results. 

TMat  Sand. — OUjm  Cntten'  Band. — ^These  materials  are  used  by 
brass  polishers  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  polishing  process,  to  remove 
file-marks  and  other  irregularities  from  the  metal  work,  the  latter 
substance  being  used  for  articles  in  which  a  very  keen-cutting  material 
is  necessary. 
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USEFUL  INFORMATION. 

Driving  Belts. — Chutter's  Dynamo-electric  Machine.— Quantity  of  Elec- 
tricity and  Electro-motive  Force. — Management  of  Dynamo-electric 
Machines. — Management  of  Batterie8.-~Relative  Power  of  Batteries. — 
Constancy  of  Batteries.— Relative  Intensity  of  Batteries.— The  Resistance 
Coil. — Speed  Indicator. — ^Binding  Screws. — Characteristics  of  Metals. — 
Test  for  Free  Cyanide. — Oxidising  Copper  Surfaces.— Alloys. — Solder- 
ing.— Soldering  Liquid. — ^To  remove  Soft  Solder  from  Gold  and  Silver 
Work. — Platinising. — Steel-facing  Copperplates. — ^Antidotes  and  Reme- 
dies in  Cases  of  Poisoning. 

Drtvliis  B«ltih — ^MoBt  users  of  dynamo  machines,  polishing  latihes, 
and  other  maohinery  driven  by  steam-power  or  gas-engines,  wiU  have 
experienced  some  Izouble  from  the  breaking,  slipping,  or  slackening 
of  the  driving  belts.  Since  a  few  hints  upon  these  matters  may  prove 
acceptable,  we  give  the  following  extracts  from  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  thoroughly  practical  paper,  by  Mr*  John  Tullis,  of  St. 
Ann's  Leather  Works,  Glasgow.* 

Main  Driving  Leather  Belie  should  be  manufactured,  so  that  when 
the  joint  is  made  while  the  belt  is  in  its  place,  it  ought  to  present  the 
appesurance  of  an  endless  belt.  Aiter  having  been  taken  up  once  or 
twice  during  the  first  year,  good  belts  such  as  these  require  very  little 
attention  during  the  subsequent  years  of  their  long  life.  If  the  belt 
is  driving  in  a  warm  engine-room,  it  ought  to  get  a  coating  of  curriers' 
dubbing  three  times  a  year.  All  belts  having  mucb  work  to  do  ought 
to  present  a  clammy  face  to  the  pulley,  and  this  condition  can  be  beet 
maintained  by  applying  one  coating  of  dubbing  and  three  coatings  of 
boiled  linseed  oil  once  a  year.  This  oil  oxidises,  and  the  gummy  surface 
formed  gives  the  belt  a  smooth,  elastio  driving  face.  A  belt  looked 
after  in  this  way  wiQ  always  run  slack,  and  the  tear  and  wear  will  be 
inconsiderable.  On  the  other  hand,  dry  belts  have  to  be  kept  tighter, 
because  they  slip  and  refuse  to  lift  the  work.  The  friction  of  the 
running  pulley  "  bums  the  life  "  out  of  the  belt  while  this  slipping  is 
going  on. 

*  ScoUiah  Leather  Trader^  July,  1885. 
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Fixing  the  Belt. — As  to  which  side  of  the  leather  ought  to  be  phiced 
next  the  pulley,  Mr.  ToUis  says,  '*  It  ia  well  kaown  that  by  ranning 
the  grain  or  smooth  side  next  the  pulley,  there  is  considerable  gain  in 
driTing  power.  However,  by  using  boiled  linseed  oil,  as  before  men- 
tioned, the./XnA  side  will  soon  become  as  smooth  as  the  grain,  and  the 
driving  power  folly  as  good.  A  belt  working  with  tiie  grain  side 
next  the  pulley  really  has  a  much  shorter  life  than  the  belt  running 
on  the  flesh  side.  .The  reason  is,  the  one  is  working  against  the 
natural  growth  of  the  hide,  while  the  other  is  working  according  to 
nature.  ...  If  you  take  a  narrow  cutting  of  belt  leather,  pull  it 
well,  and  lay  it  down,  you  will  at  once  observe  that  it  naturally 
curves  flesh  side  inwards.  Nature,  therefore,  comes  as  a  teacher,  and 
tells  us  to  run  the  flesh  side  next  the  pulley,  and  practice  proves  this 
to  be  correct." 

Jointing  Beltt. — *' Whether  the  belts  are  new  or  old,  a  properly 
made  joint  is  of  the  flrst  importanoe  to  all  users  of  belting.  ...  A 
well-made  butt  joint,  with  the  laoe  holes  punched  in  row  of  diamond 
shape,  answers  the  purpose  fully  as  weU  as  any.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  holes  do  not  come  in  line  across  the  belt.  A  gt>od  laoe, 
properly  applied,  with  all  the  strands  of  the  laoe  running  lengthwise 
of  the  driving  side  of  the  belt,  will  last  a  long  time  and  costs  little.  If 
a  lap  joint  is  made,  time  should  be  taken  to  thin  down  the  ends  of  the 
lap.  Joints  of  this  sort  should  be  made  to  the  curve  of  the  smallest 
puUey  over  which  the  belt  has  to  work." 

Aeeuntidation  of  Lumpt  on  FulUg$  and  Belt$, — ^Dust  should  nev^  be 
allowed  to  gather  into  a  cake  eilJier  on  pulley  or  belt,  for  if  so,  ihe 
fibro  of  the  leather  gets  very  much  strained.  The  belt  is  prevented 
from  doing  its  work  because  this  stranger  defies  the  attempts  made  by 
the  belt  to  get  a  proper  hold  of  the  pulley. 

Beltt  and  Bopea  coming  off  PuUeyt. — ^When  a  bearing  gets  heated, 
the  shaft  naturally  becomes  heavy  to  turn.  The  belts  or  ropes,  having 
already  the  maximum  of  power  in  hand  they  are  designed  to  oope 
with,  they  refuse  this  extra  strain,  and  will  leave  the  pulleys  at 
once,  or  break.  This  accident  directs  the  attention  of  those  in  charge 
to  the  belts  or  ropes,  when  time  is  taken  up  in  consulting  as  to  what  is 
to  be  done.  Meanwhile  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  gets  time  to  cool, 
and  the  source  of  annoyance  is  never  discovered.  Before  a  new  start 
is  made,  all  bearing^  are  well  lubricated.  All  goes  smoothly,  yet 
some  one  is  blamed  for  the  break  down. 

The  above  hints,  coming  as  they  do  from  an  experienced  manufac- 
turer of  leather,  and  who  is  also  an  extensive  user  of  belting,  will  be 
invaluable  to  those  who,  though  constantly  using  driving  belts,  may 
be  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  their  action. 

Gliiitt«r'a  Pyiiaino-tf^otrto  Maoliln». — Since  the  earlier  portion 
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of  tluR  work  WM  written,  we  hiiTe  been  faTOund  hj  Mr.  Samuel 
Sykea,  of  Biimiuglisni,  vith  Dome  particiiJani  conoeming  Mr.  Oeorga 
F.  C3iutta''B  dTDamo-electria  machine,  wHioh  we  feel  bound,  in  the 
intereat  of  oqt  readers,  to  pabliah,  more  eapecially  sinoe  the  nev 
machine  appears  to  hare  been  uaed  somewhat  extenaiTely,  ^Ting  great 
sadsfaotion,  by  pUters  and  giUerB,  and  aUo  hf  nickel-pUters  in  Bir- 
mingham and  its  neighbourhood.  The  principal  features  of  this 
machine,  and  its  capabilitiea,  axe  stated  aa  follows : — 

The  small  mat^iine  (No.  3  siie).  Fig.    133,  vhioh  abaorbs  about 


)  horse-power,   will,  under  faTonrable   oonditionB,   deposit    about 
zo  ouDoes  of  silyer  per  hour. 

"The  armature,  spindle,  and  commutator  are  made  in  one  malle- 
able casting,  and  Tery  great  Qare  is  ezerciBed  in  the  selection  of  these 
castings,  any  one  casting  which  maj  be  found  to  be  harder  than  the 
beet  wrought  iron  being  rejected.  The  bearing  extents  of  the  spindle 
are  cased  with  hardened  steel  sleevee,  which,  as  they  are  made  inter- 
changeable, can  be  renewed  at  a  small  cost,  thus  saving  the  weaken- 
ing eSeeta  of  wearing  down  and  tearing  op  the  spindle  itself.  The 
total  height  of  this  small  machine  is  10  inches;  extreme  length, 
17  inches,  and  weight,  63  pounds.  The  commutator  is  cased  in  phos- 
phor bronze,  whioh  is  found  to  be  more  durable  than  copper,  which  is 
generally  need.  The  machine  being  of  open  stmctore,  allows  a  fr«« 
circulation  of  air  through  it,  which  prevents  undue  heating,  while  its 
compsctnesB  allows  it  to  occupy  a  small  space."  The  efficiency  of 
the  machine  is  said  to  lie  in  its  sunpUoity,  and  the  oarefnl  balancing 
of  the  parts  in  the  design. 
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Amongst  those  who  have  applied  the  No.  3  aixe  machine,  above 
referred  to,  is  Mr.  Smith,  of  Branston  Street,  Birmingham,  who 
employs  220  feet  main  leading  circuit  round  his  plating  shop,  wires 
being  taken  off  to  gilding  and  siiyering  vats  every  few  feet  along  its 
length,  by  which  arrangement  the  smallest  article  of  jewellery  can  be 
gilt,  and  heavy  deposits  of  sQver  put  upon  cruet-frames,  salvers,  &c. 
at  the  same  time — each  workman  using  the  current  from  the  main 
leading  wires  with  perfect  steadiness,  irrespective  of  what  is  being 
done  in  other  vats.  The  Ghutter  machine  has  also  been  adopted  by 
Mr.  James  Fenton,  Mr.  J.  M.  Davis,  Mr.  Daniel  Griffin,  and  others, 
of  Birmingham,  who  have  warmly  testified  in  its  favour.  It  appears 
to  have  given  much  satisfaction  in  electro-brassing  cast  iron. 

Qnantltjr  of  Btootrleity  and  mtetromotlTtt  Tarom, — ^The  power 
of  a  given  quantity  of  electricity  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  a 
given  time,  depends  upon  how  much  of  the  current  which  the  battery 
or  machine  is  capable  of  generating  actually  passes  into  the  electro- 
lyte or  depositing  solution,  and  this  will  depend — i,  upon  the  nature 
of  the  electrolyte ;  2,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid ;  3,  the  distance 
between  the  anodes  and  cathodes ;  and,  4,  the  density  of  the  solution. 
As  a  rule,  acid  solutions  are  better  conductors  of  the  current  than 
alkaline  solutions,  or,  in  other  words,  they  offer  less  resistance  to  its 
passage  through  the  liquid.  Hot  solutions  are  better  conductors  than 
cold  ones,  and  the  closer  the  anodes  and  cathodes  approach  each  other 
the  less  distance  has  the  current  to  iny&ne  through  the  liquid  in  its 
passage  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  While  a  single  battery  cell 
would  be  sufficient  to  deposit  copper  freely  from  a  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate, three  such  cells  would  be 
required  to  deposit  an  equivalent 
of  silver  from  a  cyanide  bath,  and 
double  that  number,  coupled  in 
series,  to  deposit  brass  or  copper 
from  cyanide  solutions.  When  the 
battery  cells  are  arranged  in  series, 
that  is,  the  positive  element  of  one 
cell  connected  to  the  negative  ele- 
ment of  the  next  cell,  and  so  on, 
the  power  of  the  current  is  greatly 
augmented,  because  it  can  pass 
more  freely,  that  is,  the  eleclxt)- 
motive  force  of  the  combined  series 
urges  forward  the  current  generated 
in  each  oeU,  and  thus  enables  the 
compound  battery  to  do  more  work  than  if  the  negative  and  positive 
wires  were  separately  grouped  in  "multiple  arc,"  as  in  Pig.  134. 


Fig.  134. 


■■ 
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The  amount 'of  otiirent  wMoh  a  battery  is  capable  of  generating^ 
boweyer,  depencU  upon  the  surface  of  the  positive  element  (zinc) 
immersed  in  the  exciting  fluid  of  the  cell,  and  the  weight  of  zinc 
'  dissolved  in  a  given  time,  which  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  weight 
of  metal  deposited  in  the  bath ;  moreover,  the  amoimt  of  zinc  dis- 
solved in  a  given  time  is  exactly  the  same  in  each  cell,  and  if  one 
zxQo  element  in  a  series  of  six  cells  were  smaller  than  the  other  five, 
the  actual  amount  of  available  power  of  each  cell  of  the  series  would 
be  reduced  to  the  capacity  of  the  smallest  zinc  element. 

ManaguBMnt  of  X^ynamo-lllaotrlo  IMTacliln— — In  working  a 
dynamo  or  magneto-electric  machine,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  it  should  be  allowed  to  run  at  an 
uniform  speed.  This  important  point  is  seldom  reached  when  steam- 
power  is  obtained  from  a  source  which  supplies  power  to  other  pre- 
mises or  parts  of  the  same  building,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  both  in 
London  and  the  provinces.  Moreover,  when  the  same  engine  which 
gives  motion  to  the  polishing  lathes  also  drives  the  dynamo  machine, 
irregularities  of  speed  frequently  oocmr,  more  particularly  when  there 
happens  to  be  some  especially  severe  strain  upon  the  polishing 
spindles,  as  in  flandiTig  rough  and  heavy  pieces  of  work.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  gas-engines,  from  the  uniformity  of  their  action 
and  the  readiness  with  which  power  can  be  obtained  from  them, 
regardless  of  their  superior  economy,  are  most  suitable  for  driving 
dynamo  machines ;  indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  these  useful  motors,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  applications  of  dynamo-electricity  to  the  deposition  of 
metals  and  electric  lighting  would  have  attained  their  present  develop- 
ment. 

Being  of  opinion  that  the  gas-engine  and  dynamo-electric  machine 
form  the  most  perfect  combination  for  obtaining  electricity  for 
the  purposes  of  electro-deposition  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions of  economy,  convenience,  and  regularity,  we  applied  to 
Messrs.  Crossley  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  for  some  particulars  of 
their  *'  Otto "  engine,  which  we  had  frequently  seen  driving 
dynamos,  while  performing  other  work,  such  as  driving  poliahing- 
spindles,  scratch-brush  lathes,  &c.,  and  through  the  courtesy  of 
those  gentlemen  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  following  details,  which 
will  be  useful  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  contemplate  adopting 
magneto  or  dynamo-electric  machines  as  substitutes  for  voltaic 
batteries,  or  those  who  may  desire  to  possess  economical  motive- 
power  of  their  own  rather  than  bear  the  ills  of  an  irregular  and  often 
costly  supply  of  hired  steam-power  from  adjacent  premises.  An 
illustration    of  a  6  horse-power  <*Otto"  gas-engine   is  given  in 

Fig.  135. 
Advantages  of  the  Gaa-Bn^ine  in  driving  Dynamo  Maehinea. — ^These 
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WAj  be  briefly  «atn]ned  ap  m  followB :— The  engine  oaa  be  started 
in  a  minnte's  tiiae ;  the  labriosting'  ttoiig:  done  b;  a  self-acting 
Birangement,  little  or  no  further  attention  is  required  until  the  en- 
gine requine  to  be  stopped,  which  is  effected  by  simply  shutting  oft 
the  gn*.  The  attendsjuw  required  sddom  azceeds  one  hour  %  day, 
and  this  is  only  needed  for  oiling,  cleaning,  and  starting  the  engine. 
There  being  no  risk  tram  boiler  explosion,  the  leading  inanrance  com- 
panies do  not  oharge  azba  insunnoe  where  ga«-enginea  are  employed. 
Hr.  F.  T.  Linton,  of  the  Leith  Oas  Works,  in  a  p>pa^  upon  thie 
subject,"  ioyi,  in  reterenoeto  a  3t  hone-powOT  "  Otto  "  engine, -which 
had  been  adopted  at  the  works :  "  It  is  empbyed  to  drive  Tarions 
machines  in  ont  workshope,  inoh  as  Boot's  blower  for  three  smiths' 
fires,  a  large  screw-cnttiag  lallke,  a  eorfiwing  machine,  a  diilltiig 


Fig-  '35- 
machine,  a  cinmlar  saw,  two  smaller  lathes,  and  two  grindstones. 
The  amount  of  power  required  yaries  considerably,  as  at  one  time 
nearly  all  these  machines  may  be  in  nse,  and  at  another  time  not  more 
than  two  or  three  of  them.  In  all  coses,  howerer,  the  anoothnese 
and  regularity  with  which  the  engine  works  are  voy  notJoeable— there 
being  no  sensible  diminntion  or  aoceleratian  of  speed  as  the  different 
machioei  are  put  in  or  out  of  action."  This  important  featnre  in 
these  machines  renders  them,  as  we  have  before  observed,  speoiaUy 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  electro-depositor,  who  requiree  not 
oidy  to  drive  his  dynamo,  but  also  his  polishing  Bpindlee,  emeij- 
wheels,  scratch -brushes,  &b.,  and  this  without  interfering  with  the 
steady  speed  of  his  most  important  appliance — the  eonroe  of  elec- 

•  EHfiiurring,  July  30lh,  iSflo, 
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irioity.  Regarding  the  oomparatiye  cost  of  working  gas  and  steam 
engines,  Mr,  Linton's  paper  contains  some  yeiy  interesting  data, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following : — ^TakiQg  a  g^-engine  and  a 
steam-engine  of  the  same  horse-power — ^that  is,  each  being  of  3} 
nominal  horse-power — after  estimating  the  working  expenses  of  each, 
as  also  the  wear  and  tear  and  depreciation,  the  total  annual  charge 
would  be — 

For  the  gas-engine  ....   £52    8    6 
For  the  steam-engine  .      79    6    o 

Showing  a  considerable  advantage  in  favour  of  the  gas-engine, 
irrespective  of  the  other  advantages  we  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out. 

Overheating  of  Dynamoe, — Some  dynamo  machines  axe  so  con- 
structed as  never  to  become  heated  while  at  work ;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  are  kept  cool  by  means  of  a  stream  of  wata  passing  through 
such  parts  as  are  liable  to  become  heated.  In  this  latter  case  the 
plater  should  occasionally  place  his  hand  on  the  machine  to  ascertain 
if  it  be  overheated,  through  failure  of  the  water  supply  or  other 
cause ;  on  no  account  should  this  be  neglected,  otherwise  the  wm/xliiTift 
may  suffer  serious  injury. 

Lubrication,  Cleanlinesa, — ^The  bearings  must  be  kept  well  lubricated 
with  oil,  and  great  care  taken  to  prevent  dust  working  into  these 
parts  of  the  machine.  The  divisions  between  the  segments  of  the 
commutator  of  a  Weston  machine  should  also  be  kept  dean,  by 
passing  a  strip  of  card  along  these  grooves  to  clear  away  the  partides 
of  metal  which  wear  off  the  brushes  and  the  commutator  itself. 
When  the  brushes  consist  of  layers  of  thin  sheet  copper,  the  ends 
should  be  trimmed  with  shears  occasionally  when  much  worn. 

Slipping  of  Belts. — It  sometimes  happens  that  the  driving  belts  are 
liable  to  slip  off  the  pulley  of  the  machine,  owing  to  the  belt  being 
slack  or  not  running  perfectly  true ;  sometimee  this  will  occur  when 
the  machine  is  put  on  short  circuit  either  accidentally  or  to  exhibit  its 
spark.  When  liable  to  this  defect — more  especially  if  it  arises  from 
imperfect  fixing  of  the  machine,  or  want  of  truth  in  either  its  own 
pulley  or  the  driving  pulley — ^it  is  a  safe  plan  to  fix  an  iron  fork  in 
such  a  position  that  it  will  keep  the  band  from  slipping  off  the 
machine  pulley  under  any  droumstancee. 

Acid  Fumes. — ^Wherever  dynamo  machines  are  employed  it  should 
be  strictly  forbidden  to  allow  any  fuming  acid,  as  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  or  dipping  adds,  to  be  used  in  the  room  in  which  the 
machine  is  placed,  of  course  excepting  the  hydroddoric  add  dip, 
which,  being  used  in  a  diluted  form,  will  be  unobjectionable.  The 
machine  should  not  be  fixed  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  near  the 
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polkhing  shop  (as  we  hMwe  ireqaentlj  known  to  be  tiie  case),  sinoe  the 
floating'  paitides  of  lime,  cotton  from  the  doDies,  and  othor  floating 
matter  will  pfobablj  find  its  wa j  into  the  interior  of  the  appazatoa 
and  e^entnaDj  do  mischief. 

■baaips^MBt  at  Battsiisa. — ^Ilie  zinc  plates  mnst  ahrajs  be  kept 
wdl  amalgamated ;  if  the  operator  feds  a  tickling  sensation  in  the 
throat,  **t"f"g  him  to  coogh  freqnentljr,  he  ma j  generallj'  attnbate 
this  to  the  exceastre  erolntion  of  hydrogen  from  one  or  more  of  his 
batteiy  cdls,  which  is  Teiy  irritating  to  the  air  passsges  of  the  Inngs. 
In  sndi  a  case  he  shoold  at  once  look  to  his  batteries,  and  the  defectiTe 
cell,  which  win  exhibit  a  brisk  action  or  effervescence,  with  evolntumof 
heat,  mnst  be  disconnected,  and  the  sine  withdrawn  and  reamal- 
gamated.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he  shoold  pramhie  his  connect- 
ing wires,  to  see  if  the  battery  is  "  short  drcoited  "  at  any  point  by 
the  accidental  contact  of  the  dectrodes  or  other  condncton.  It  is  also 
Tery  necessary  that  all  binding  screws  or  other  connections  shoold  be 
scntpnlonsly  dean  at  the  points  of  contact,  as  also  the  ends  of  the 
connecting  wires  which  are  adjusted  to  the  binding  screws.  The 
npper  ends  of  the  carbons  used  in  Bonsen  batteries  should  be  tbt- 
nished,  or  coated  with  mdted  paraffin  wax  to  prevent  the  nilric  acid 
tram  attacking  the  brass  damps,  and  thus  not  only  injuring  them, 
but  causing  defective  connection.  The  copper  plates  of  WoDaston 
batteries  should  be  kept  clean  ;  if  accidentally  qwtted  with  mercury, 
from  contacst  with  the  amalgamated  zinc  plates,  the  dieet  copper 
shoidd  be  heated  to  expd  the  mercury,  then  pickled  in  dilute  sulphuric 
add,  and,  after  rinsing,  be  well  scoured.  The  zinc  rods  of  Daniell 
batteries  diould  never  be  allowed  to  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  porous 
cdls,  or  a  deposit  of  copper  may  take  place  both  inside  and  outside  the 
cell  and  render  it  useless.  Porous  cells  often  crack  from  this  cause. 
When  porous  cdls  which  have  been  used  are  laid  aside  until  again 
required  for  use,  they  diould  first  be  wdl  rinsed  and  then  filled  with, 
clean  water.  They  diould  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  otherwise 
any  sulphate  of  zinc  remaining  in  their  pores  will  crystallise,  and  pro- 
bably in  doing  so  crack  the  ressd  in  many  places. 

Xalattv<a  Vowar  of  Battsvlsa. — ^The  following  experiments,  made 
with  dectrodee  double  the  size  of  the  zinc  plates  of  the  batteries,  all 
at  equal  distances  (one  inch)  apart,  will  show  the  relative  power  of 
batteries.  The  time  in  action  was  one  hour  each ;  only  one  pair  of 
plates  constituted  the  battery : — 

Dcposted 


Grove  battery  .  104  grains.     Smee  battery      .       .  '22  grains. 

SiDgle-cdl  apparatus .    62     „  WoUaston    .  .    18     „ 

Daniell  battery  .        .    33     >, 

Conataaey  off  Batlsrisa. — ^llie  action  of  most  batteries  differs  after 
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the  first  hour,  so  that  one  kind  of  battery  may  be  nseful  for  a  short 
period,  and  another  kind  if  the  action  is  to  be  sustained  for  any  length 
of  time.  This  is  illnstrated  by  the  following  table,  the  conditions 
being  the  same  as  in  last  experiment,  or  on  this  being  continued  and 
the  results  taken  every  hour  for  seven  successive  hours : — 


Grove  battery 
Single-cell    . 
Daniell 
Smee    . 
WoUaston 


One 

Two 

Three 

Fotar 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

honr. 

honre. 

boon. 

hoon. 

honzB. 

hours. 

hotm. 

104 

86 

66 

60 

54 

49 

45 

62 

57 

54 

46 

39 

29 

4 

33 

35 

34 

32 

32 

30 

31 

22 

16 

14 

II 

12 

II 

10 

18 

14 

15 

12 

II 

10 

10 

TotaL 

464  grs. 

3" 
227 

96 

20 


ft 


ft 


To  make  this  comparison  more  practical,  larger  plates  were  used  for 
the  battery,  and  proportionately  larger  electrodes,  and  the  battery  was 
kept  in  operation  until  one  pound  of  copper  was  deposited,  the  acid 
being  renewed  and  the  zincs  brushed  every  twenty -four  hours.  The 
time  taken  to  effect  this  was : — 


Grove  battery . 

.    19)  hoars. 

Smee  battery     . 

.  147  hours. 

Single-cell 

.    45      ft 

WoUaston. 

.  151      ft 

Daniell    . 

'    49      ft 

Balattve  Xntenslty  off  BatlerlMk — ^Different  batteries  have  different 
degrees  of  power  to  overcome  resistance,  that  is,  g^reater  intensity,  or 
higher  electromotive  force.  To  demonstrate  this  a  single  pair  of 
WoUaston,  Smee,  and  Grove  batteries  were  fitted  up  as  nearly  equal 
in  circumstances  as  the  different  arrangements  would  allow.  Each 
cell  exposed  the  same  surface  of  2dnc,  and  was  connected  with  electrodes 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  first  one  inch,  then  two, 
then  three  and  four  inches  apart  for  half  an  hour  in  each  case.  They 
were  then  reversed,  beginning  with  the  electrodes  at  four  inches,  and 
coming  to  one  inch.  These  experiments  were  repeated  several  times, 
and  a  mean  of  the  whole  taken.    The  results  were : — 


Electrodes. 

Deposited. 

One  inch 
Two  inches    . 
Three  „ 
Four    „ 

WoUaston 
8*8  grains. 
6-6      „ 

47      „ 
30      „ 

Smee. 

i2'o  grains. 

6-8     „ 

6-0      „ 

4-6     „ 

Grove. 
31*0  grains. 

26-0       „ 

17*0      „ 
14*0      „ 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  WoUaston  stands  lowest  in  intensity, 
which  is  more  apparent  as  the  distance  of  the  electrodes  is  increased 
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Smee  is  one-third  more  than  WoUaston  at  one  inch,  and  one-half  nuire 
at  four  inchea,  while  GroTe  is  thzee-and-a-haU  more  than  Smee  at 
one  inch,  but  four-and-a-half  more  than  WoUaston  and  three  more 
than  Smee  at  four  inches.  Taking  the  mean  leeoltB  as  a  comparison 
of  batteries,  their  value  will  stand  as  imder : — 


Grove  battery 
BsnieU  . 
8med 
WoUsflton 


0ns  pair. 


55 
15 

XI 

8 


Twopsin. 


72 
35 

15 


Four  psizs.  I  Six  pain. 


93 
6o 

29 
24 


97 
77 
41 
33 


NmspaizB. 


98 
86 

58 
48 


The  above  table  gives  lesnlts  approaching  to  and  in  principle  the 
same  as  the  othen ;  it  will  be  observed  that  one  pair  of  Groves  is 
equal  to  nine  pairs  of  either  Wollastons  or  Smees.  It  is  also  notice- 
able that  Grove's  incroaaos  slowly  in  quantity  above  four  pairs,  the 
intensity  being  sufficient  at  four  pairs  to  overcome  the  resistance 
offered  to  the  conent  of  electricity.  For  ordinary  electrotyping,  in- 
tensity arrangements  are  unnecessary,  except  when  the  article  upon 
which  the  deposit  is  being  made  is  of  such  a  character  as  will  not  allow 
the  positive  electrode  to  be  brought  close  to  it,  or  when  there  are  deep- 
cut  objects,  or  any  circumstance  which  increases  distance  or  requires 
power  to  overcome  resistance. 

Tha  Baalataiiea  OolL — ^Where  magneto  or  dynamo-eleotrio  ma- 
chines are  employed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  at  command 
some  means  of  controlling  the  current,  especially  while  the  baths  are 
being  filled  with  work.  For  this  purpose  various  contrivances  have 
been  soggeBted,  but  the  simplest  form  of  apparatus,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  effectual,  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  136.  It  oonsiBts 
of  a  mshogany  or  cedar  board,  about  18  or  20  inches  by  12  inches,  or 
even  of  larger  dimensions,  upon  which  a  coil  of  brass  or  German 
silver  wire  is  stretched  by  means  of  brass  nails  or  pins.  A  movable 
key,  furnished  with  a  handle,  is  screwed  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
board,  and  which,  when  turned  to  the  left  or  right,  traverses  the  semi- 
circular row  of  pins,  by  which  the  force  of  the  current  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  coil  of  thin  wire  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  movement.  For  example,  by  moving  the  key  to  8 
(strong),  the  full  current  passes  into  the  plating  vat ;  if  the  key  be 
moved  from  peg  to  peg  to  the  right,  in  the  direction  of  w  (weak), 
the  current  enters  the  thin  wire,  which  resists  its  passage  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  wire  which  is  thus  interposed  in  the  circuit.  Hie  two 
binding  screws  at  8  and  w  are  for  connecting  the  resistance  coO. 
with  the  machine  and  the  plating  vat,  which  is  done  by  attaching  a 
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ftbOTt  length  of  stout  copper  wire  to  the  bmdmg  screw  at  s,  the  other 
end  betog  ooimeoted  to  the  cathode  suspending'  rod  of  the  batli.  A 
■imilar  piece  of  wire  oomteota  Uke  binding  screw  w  with  the  negative 
pde  of  the  djnamo-elecbric  maohine.  When  the  kef  ia  shifted  to  w 
the  cnrrent  entering  the  bath  is  reduced 
to  a  mi^TiTwnm  Tn  starting  the  in* 
stromeiit,  therefore,  espeoiallj  when 
■mall  articles  are  to  be  put  into  the  rat, 
the  key  should  be  placed  on  the  first 
peg  at  w,  and  this  must  be  shifted 
on  to  the  next  peg,  and  so  on,  as  the 
batb  becomes  filled  with  work.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  wiree  of  the 
coil  should  be  placed  and  kept  at 
some  distance  from  the  board,  other- 
wise, when  the  full  amount  of  resist- 
ance to  the  cnirent  is  effected,  the 
heat  of  the  wiies — which  become  red- 
hot —  are  liable  to  bom  the  board, 
a  circumstance  which  has  freqaeutly 
occurred.    The  btass  pins,   or  screws,  ^^8-  13^- 

for   supporting  the   wiie,    should    be 

long  enough  to  keep  the  wire  at  least  three-i^naTters  of  an  inch  from 
the  surface  of  the  board.  If  the  wires  become  shifted  at  any  time, 
so  as  toapproachl^  board,  th^  must  be  readjusted  by  being  brought 
up  close  to  the  heads  of  the  pins.  The  heads  of  the  lower  pegs  should  be 
cleaned  with  emery  ololh  each  morning  before  the  resistance  coil  is 
put  into  use,  so  as  to  insure  a  clean  connection  for  the  moTable  k^. 

■paad  ImUvatar.' — A  very  osefnl  and,  indeed,  neoeasary  instru- 
ment for  those  who  employ  powei-driven  machinery,  as  dynamo-elec- 
tric machines,  for  example,  is 
the  speed  indicator,  Fig.  137, 
by  tile  employment  of  which 
the  nnmbec  of  revolutions 
made  by  the  armature  per 
minute  may  be  readily  de- 
termined. The  inslrument 
being  held  in  the  right  hand, 

its   point  is  inserted  in  the  Fig.is?. 

small  hollow  at  the  end  of  the 

spindle  to  which  the  small  pulley  of  the  dynamo  is  attached,  the  time 
being  taken  by  the  seconds  hand  of  a  watch,  held  in  the  left  hand. 
These  indicators  are  supplied  by  LIr.  Carlyle,  of  Binningham,  at  a 
nioderate  priw,  and  may  be  had  to  indicate  up  to    1,000  revolu- 
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tions.  The  instrument  shown  in  the  figure  indicates,  as  wUl  be  seen, 
up  to  lOO.  For  pointed  centres,  such  as  polishing  spindles,  the  little 
cap  on  the  left  of  the  cut  is  adjusted  to  the  point  of  the  indicator. 
Thifl  handy  instrument  can  be  conveniently  carried  in  the  waistcoat 
pocket. 

mnillng  8er«ws. — ^These  useful  and  necessary  appliances  are  usually 
made  from  cast  brass,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a  greatvariety  of  forms. 
A  few  examples  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  engravings.  Fig. 
1 38  is  used  for  connecting  the  platinised  silver  of  a  Smee  battery  to  the 


Fig.  138. 


Fig.  139. 


Fig.  140. 


Fig.  141- 


wooden  cross-bar,  or  for  casting  in  zinc  bars  for  Darnell's  battery  ;  Fig. 
1 39  is  used  as  a  connection  for  a  zinc  or  flat  carbon  plate  ;  Fig.  140  is  a 
binding  screw  for  zinc  plates,  or  for  the  cylinders  of  a  Bunsen  battery; 
Fig.  141  is  for  uniting  the  poles  of  dynamos  with  leading  rods ;  Figs. 


Fig.  142. 


Pig- 143- 


Fig.  X44« 


142,  144  are  for  connecting  flat  copper  bands  to  zinc  and  platinum 
plates,  as  in  Grove's  battery  ;  Fig.  143  is  a  clamp  for  large  carbon 
blocks,  for  uniting  the  zincs  of  a  Smee,  or  the  copper  plates  of  a  Wol- 
laston  battery. 

Otaaraetarlsties  of  BCetals. — ^To  those  who  are  engaged  in 
manipulating  metals,  a  knowledge  of  their  chief  attributes  is  always 
useful,  and  sometimes  absolutely  necessary.  The  subjoined  data  will 
therefore,  it  is  hoped,  prove  acceptable. 

MalUahility. — ^When  plates  or  bars  of  metal  are  hammered  or  passed 
between  heavy  rollers,  they  exhibit  variable  powers  of  retaining  their 
cohesion  as  the  metal  passes  into  the  foim  of  a  thin  sheet  or  ''leaf." 
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Of  all  metals,  gold  is  the  most  malleable,  being  capable  of  being 
beaten  out  so  thin  that  the  leaf  is  only  I  -280,000th  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, while  a  square  foot  weighs  only  3  g^rains. 

Ditetility. — ^The  property  of  being  capable  of  extension  by  being 
drawn  into  wire,  is  greatly  different  in  the  various  metals,  gold  being 
not  only  the  most  malleable,  but  also  the  most  ductile  of  all  metals.  A 
single  grain  of  gold  can  be  drawn  into  a  wire  500  feet  in  length,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  thinnest  platinum  wire  does  not  exceed  I -30,000th 
of  an  inch.  In  drawing  these  fine  wires  of  g^ld  or  platinum,  the  metals 
are  covered  with  a  cylinder  of  silver,  and  both  are  drawn  together,  and 
thereafter  the  outer  silver  coating  is  dissolved  away  by  nitric  acid. 

Tenacity. — The  strength  or  cohesive  power  of  the  metals,  which 
enables  them  to  sustain  greater  or  less  weights,  is  spoken  of  as  their 
tenacity.  A  bar  or  wire  of  the  metal  is  securely  suspended  from  a 
vice  or  other  fixture,  and  weights  are  attached  to  the  lower  end  tiU 
the  wire  parts  or  breaks.  Iron  possesses  the  greatest  tenacity,  and  the 
following  table  g^ves  the  relative  weights  which  several  of  the  metals 
will  suspend : — 


Most  Malleable. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

PUtinum. 

Palladium. 

Iron. 

Aluminium. 

Tin. 

Z  inc. 

Lead. 

Cadmium. 

Nickel. 

Cobalt. 
Least  Malleable. 


Most  Ihietile. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Platinum. 

Iron. 

Copper. 

Palladium. 

Cadmium. 

Cobalt. 
Nickel. 

Aluminium. 

Zinc. 

Tin. 

Lead. 
Least  Ductile. 


Most  Tenacious. 

Iron. 

Copper. 

Palladium. 

Platinum. 

Silver. 

Zinc. 

Gold. 

Tin. 

Cadmium. 

Lead. 
Least  Tenacious. 


Test  for  Tr—  Cyanide. — It  is  sometimes  useful  to  have  at  com- 
mand some  ready  way  of  determining  the  actual  quantity  of  free 
cyanide  in  a  solution.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Sprague  devised  the  fol- 
lowing system,  *  *  based  upon  the  ordinary  decimal  measures  obtainable 
anywhere,  and  upon  the  basis  of  one  oimce  of  cyanide  per  gallon  of 
solution,  from  one  to  two  ounces  being  the  proper  working  strength." 
The  method  is  thus  described : — **  One  ounce  per  gallon  is  equal  to 
62 '5  grains  in  10,000  ;  the  equivalent  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  65, 
and  it  takes  two  of  these  to  precipitate  and  redissolve  cyanide  of 
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Diver  from  nitrate  of  silTer,  the  eqnivHlent  of  which  is  170.  The  tecit 
Bolution,  therefore,  is  prepared  from  pure  nitrate  of  silTer,  81-72 
grains,  dinsolved  in  a  10,000  grain  flask  of  distilled  water ;  8*172 
grammes  in  a  litre  make  the  same  solution,  which  is  equivalent,  bulk 
for  bulk,  to  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  cyanide  in  a  gaUon,  and  may 
be  used  in  any  measure  whatever,  properly  divided.  I  prefer  to  take 
1,000  gnins  of  it,  and  make  it  up  to  10,000  agun ;  to  take  100  grains 
of  the  solution  to  be  tested,  by  means  of  a  graduated  pipette,  and  then 
add  this  weaker  solution  to  it  from  an  ordinary  alkalimeter.  As  soon 
as  the  precipitate  ceases  to  redissolve  on  shaking,  the  test  is  complete. 
A  slight  cloudiness  in  the  liquid  marks  this  point. 

'*  To  test  a  sample  of  cyanide,  dissolve  62^  grains  in  the  10,000 
grain  flask,  and  treat  this  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  if  a  sample  is  so 
treated,  100  grains  placed  in  a  small  flask  or  bottle,  1,000  grains  of 
the  test  put  into  an  alkalimeter  and  dropped  into  the  flask  as  long  as 
the  precipitate  disappears,  and  if  upon  adding  520  grains  in  this  way, 
a  permanent  faint  cloudiness  Ib  produced,  the  sample  contains  52  per 
cent,  of  real  cyamde.  If  the  original  test  solution  is  preferred,  1,000 
grains  of  that  to  be  tested  must  be  used,  and  the  result  is  the  same.** 

Orlrttatwg  Copper  gggftic— ■ — To  produce  a  deip  black  coloration 
upon  a  cleaned  copper  surface,  dissolve  from  100  to  150  parts  of 
hydrous  carbonate  of  copper  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  liquid  am- 
monia. The  cleaned  articles  are  promptly  immersed  in  this  solution, 
when  they  immediately  become  coated  with  a  fine  black  deposit, 
which,  when  burnished,  has  the  appearance  of  a  black  varnish. 

Sulphide  of  Barium. — We  have  found  that  a  rich  coloration  may 
be  given  to  clean  copper  articles  by  immersing  them  for  a  longer  or 
diorter  period,  according  to  the  effect  desired,  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
sulphide  of  barium.  About  4  or  5  grains  of  the  salt  to  each  ounce  of 
water  produces  an  instantaneous  coloration,  of  a  warm  bronze  tint, 
which  increases  in  vigour  by  longer  immersion.  The  action  is  of  so 
permanent  a  character  that  the  articles  will  bear  much  friction  before 
the  coating  will  yield,  while  the  warm  chocolate  tone  which  the  metal 
assumes  has  a  bright  metallic  lustre  which,  for  some  surfaces,  is 
exceedingly  pleasing.' 

Alleys. — In  pursuing  the  art  of  electro-deposition  the  operator  has 
greatly  to  deal  with  alloys  of  metals ;  and  since  the  various  kinds  of 
alloy,  as  brass,  gilding  metal,  German  silver,  and  bronze,  for  example, 
differ  considerably  in  their  composition,  it  will  be  useful  to  the  electro- 
depositor  to  have  some  general  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the 
various  alloys  which  may  come  into  his  hands  to  be  coated  with  gold, 
silver,  or  other  metallic  deposit.  Formerly  the  term  alloy  signified  a 
compound  of  gold  and  silver  combined  with  some  inferior  metal ;  it  is 
now  understood  to  mean  a  compound  of  two  or  more  metals  of  any 
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kind.  For  example,  brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  bronze 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  An  alloy  composed  of  metals  whicb  differ 
in  their  fusibility  are  usually  malleable  when  cold,  and  brittle  when 
hot,  as  is  the  case  with  brass.  Many  alloys  consist  of  the  definite  or 
equivalent  proportions  of  'the  metals,  while  other  alloys  seem  to  form 
in  any  proportion ;  the  finest  quality  of  brass  is  obtained  when  the 
respective  metals,  copper  and  zinc,  are  combined  in  their  atomic  or 
equivalent  proportions.  One  metal  does  not  aUoy  itself  indifferently 
with  every  other  metal,  but  is  governed  in  this  respect  by  peculiar 
affinities :  thus  silver  will  hardly  unite  with  iron,  but  it  combines 
readily  with  gold,  copper,  and  lead.  In  comparing  the  alloys  with 
their  constituent  metals,  the  following  differences  may  be  noted  ;  in 
general,  the  ductility  of  the  alloy  is  less  than  that  of  the  separate 
metals,  and  sometimes  in  a  very  remarkable  degpree ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  alloy  is  usually  harder  than  the  mean  hardness  of  its  constituents. 
The  mercurial  alloys,  or  amalgams,  are,  perhaps,  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  The  specific  gravity  is  rarely  the  mean  between  that  of  each  of 
its  constituents ;  but  is  sometimes  greater,  and  sometimes  less,  indi- 
cating, in  the  former  case,  an  approximation,  and  in  the  latter  a 
recedure,  of  the  particles  from  each  other  in  their  act  of  union. — ( Ure.) 
When  th^re  is  a  strong  affinity  between  the  two  metals,  the  density 
of  their  alloy  is  generaUy  greater  than  the  calculated  mean,  and  vice 
reradf  as  illustrated  in  the  following  table  : — 

Allots  havcto  a  Denstet 


Greater  than  the  mean 

of  their 

Less   than   the    mean    of    their 

constituents. 

constituents. 

Copper  and  bismuth. 

€k)ld  and  copper. 

,,        palladiimi. 

,,        iridium. 

„        tin. 

,,        iron. 

,,        zinc. 

,,       lead. 

€k>ld  and  antimony. 

„        nickel. 

, ,       bismuth. 

„        silver. 

,,       cobalt. 

Iron  and  antimony. 

tin. 

„       bismuth. 

,,       zinc. 

„       lead. 

Lead  and  antimony. 

Nickel  and  arsenic. 

Palladium  and  bismuth. 

Silver  and  copper. 

Platinum  and  molybdenum. 

Tin  and  antimony. 

Silver  and  antimony. 

,,       lead. 

,,        bismuth. 

,,       palladium. 

,,        lead. 

Zinc  and  antimony. 

,,        tin. 

,,        zinc. 
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Dr.  Ure  says,  *'  ETery  alloy  is,  in  referenoe  to  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures, a  new  metalj  on  aoooont  of  its  chemical  and  physical  pro- 
peitiee.  A  vast  field  here  remains  unexplored.  Not  above  tixty 
allojTB  have  been  studied  by  chemists  out  of  many  hundreds  which 
have  been  made ;  and  of  these  very  few  have  yet  been  practically 
employed.  Very  slight  modifications  often  constitute  very  valuable 
improvements  upon  metallic  bodies."  Since  those  words  were 
written,  however,  many  important  alloys  have  been  introduced, 
while  at  the  present  time  the  subject  is  receiving  considerable 
attention  not  only  in  this  country  but  also  in  the  United  States. 

When  it  is  desired  to  alloy  three  or  more  metals,  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Grerman  silver,  which  is  composed  of  copper,  nickel,  and 
sine,  much  difficulty  would  arise  if  we  attempted  to  fuse  all  the 
metals  together  at  one  time,  since  the  xinc,  being  more  readily  fusible 
than  the  other  metals,  and  at  the  same  time  volatile,  would  simply 
pass  away  in  vapour  :  the  least  fusible  metal  (nickel)  should  therefore 
be  first  brought  to  a  state  of  fusion,  the  copper  then  gradually  added, 
and  the  zinc  finally  introduced  in  the  same  cautious  way.  Again,  in 
forming  certain  kinds  of  brass,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  lead  forms 
a  constituent,  the  copper  should  be  melted  separately,  the  zinc  and 
lead  then  melted  together,  and  the  alloy  next  added  to  the  copper,  or 
vice  versiy  the  combined  metals  being  then  fused  together  until  the 
combination  is  complete.  In  combining  zinc  with  copper,  to  form 
brass,  the  metals  are  first  melted  separately,  and  then  quickly  mixed 
while  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Brass  is  sometimes  formed  by  adding 
strips  of  copper  to  molten  zinc,  until  an  alloy,  not  easily  fused,  is 
foiTQed.  This  is  afterwards  broken  up  into  fragments,  and  remelted 
under  a  layer  of  charcoal,  with  the  addition  of  either  metal  to  bring 
the  alloy  up  to  the  colour  and  standard  required.  It  appears  that  the 
best  proportion  of  metals  to  form  fine  brass  is  one  prime  equivalent  of 
copper  =  63 J  +  one  of  zinc  «=  32*3,  or  very  nearly  2  parts  of  copper 
to  I  part  of  zinc.  The  bright  gold -coloured  alloy  called  Princess  or 
Prince  Rupert's  Metal  consists  of  2  parts  zinc  to  I  part  copper.  The 
principal  alloys  of  metals  employed  in  commerce  are  shown  in  tiie 
following  table : — 

Names.  Comlriiimg  Metals. 

AlbatSy  or  German  silver         .    Copper,  nickel,  and  zinc,  with,  some- 
times, a  little  iron  and  tin. 
Aluminium  bronze  .  .    Aluminium  and  copper. 


Amalgams 
Bath  meul 
Bell-metal 
Bram 
Britannia  metal 


Mercury  and  other  metals. 
Copper  and  zinc. 
Copper  and  tin. 
Copper  and  zinc. 

Tin,  with  antimony,  copper,  and 
bismuth. 
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Names. 
Bronze 
Gan-metal 
Butch  gold 
Fusible  metal  . 

Gold,  Standard 

„    Old  Standard 
Mosaic  Gold    . 
Onnoulu 
Pewter,  common 
y,      best    . 

Pot  metal,  Cock  metal 

Queen's  metal . 

Silicon  bronze 
Shot  metal 
Silver,  Standard 
Solder,  hard    . 

„     soft 
Speculum  metal 
Stereotype  metal 
Tombac,  Red  tombac 
Type  metal 
White  Copper  . 


Combining  Metals. 
Tin  and  copper, 
Tin  and  copper. 
Copper  and  zinc. 
Bismuth,    lead,    and    tin,    with, 

sometimes,  cadmium. 
Gold  with  copper. 
Gold  with  copper  and  silver. 
Copper  and  zinc. 
Copper  and  zmc. 
Tin  and  lead. 
Tin,  with  antimony,  bismuth,  and 

copper. 
Copper  and  lead,  with,  sometimes, 

a  little  zinc. 
Tin  with  antimony,  bismuth,  and 

copper. 
Silicon  and  copper. 
Lead,  with  a  little  arsenic. 
Silver  and  copper 
Silver  and  brass. 
Tin  and  lead. 
Tin  and  copper. 
Lead,  antimony,  and  bismuth. 
Copper  and  zinc. 
Lead  and  antimony. 


Copper  and  arsenic. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  brass  the  following  are  the  most  important : — 

Finest  Quality  of  Brass. — Copper,  2  parts ;  zinc,  I  part. 

FrinceU  Metal. — Zinc,  2  parts ;  copper,  i  part. 

Fine  Malleable  Brass ^  for  sheets,  tubing,  &c.,  is  made  from  various 
formulse.  I.  Copper,  7  parts;  zinc,  3  parts.  II.  Fine  copper,  4 
parts ;  zinc,  i  part.    III.  Copper,  33 ;  zinc,  25  parts.    IV.  Copper, 

3  ;  zinc,  2  parts.    These  alloys  are  malleable  whilst  hot. 

Red  Brass  contains  only  a  small  percentage  of  zinc,  and  sometimes 
as  little  as  8  or  10  per  cent. 

Brass  for  Castings. — The  alloy  for  fine  brass  is  sometimes  used  for 
castings,  or  either  of  the  following  are  employed ; — I.  Copper,  62  ; 
zinc,  35 ;  lead,  2  parts ;  tin,  i  part.    II.  Copper,  60 ;  zinc,  36 ;  tin, 

4  parts.    These  aUoys  are  rather  brittle  and  of  a  palish  colour.     III. 
Copper,  90 ;  zinc,  7 ;  tin,  2  parts ;  lead,  i  part. 

Gilding  Metal. — I.  Copper,  64 ;  zino,  32  ;  lead,  3  parts ;  tin,  I  part, 
n.  Copper,  82 ;  zinc,  18 ;  tin,  3  parts ;  lead,  i  part. 

Brass  for  Turning. — I.  Copper,  64 ;  zino,  33 ;  lead,  2  parts.  II. 
Fine  brass,  98  ;  lead,  2  p^rts,  melted  together.  III.  Copper,  61 ;  zinc, 
36 ;  lead,  3  parts. 
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BratM  Solder, — I.  BrasB,  3  parts;  erne,  i  part.  This  is  used  for 
soldering  tubes  and  joints,  and  for  all  purposes  where  great  streng^ 
is  required.  II.  Fine  brass,  12;  sine,  6  parts;  tin,  z  part,  melted 
together. 

BroBsfor  Wire  is  made  from  copper  72,  and  zinc  28  parts;  or  copper 
64,  and  zinc  34  parts. 

Button  BrasSf  or  Platin  of  the  Birmingham  manufacturers,  is  com- 
posed of  8  parts  of  brass  and  5  parts  of  zinc,  while  their  cheaper 
button  metal  is  composed  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  lead. 

Boldarins. — Hard  Soldering. — It  not  unfrequently  happens,  while 
scratch-brushing  an  article  of  jewellery  or  other  small  article,  that  some 
portion  of  the  work  will  accidentally  break  away ;  under  such  circum- 
stances it  will  be  well  if  the  gilder  can  himself  repair  the  article 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  return  it  to  his  customer  or  send  it  out 
to  be  repaired.  With  a  view  to  furnish  the  apemtor  with  the  means 
of  doing  repairs  of  this  nature,  the  author  introduces  the  following 
extract  from  his  former  work ;  *  and  if  the  instructions  herein  given  are 
carefully  followed,  the  operator  wiU  have  little  difficulty  in  repairing 
accidental  breakag^es.  He  should,  however,  first  make  himself  master 
of  the  use  of  the  blowpipe,  and  practise  upon  pieces  of  thin  brass  or 
copper  wire  before  venturing  to  solder  delicate  articles  of  jewellery : — 

"  Hard  soldering  "  consists  in  uniting  any  two  metals,  or  parts  of 
the  same  metal,  by  means  of  an  alloy  composed  of  two  parts  of  silver 
to  one  part  of  brass.  The  silver  and  brass  should  be  melted  together 
as  follows : — Having  obtained  a  broad  piece  of  good  charcoal,  scoop 
out  a  slight  hollow  on  the  flattest  surface  to  receive  the  alloy.  Now 
place  the  metals  in  the  hollow,  and  fuse  them  by  means  of  a  blowpipe, 
using'either  a  jet  of  gas  or  an  oil  lamp  with  a  good  broad  wick.  As 
Boon  as  the  metals  become  hot,  touch  them  with  a  crystal  of  borax 
(borate  of  soda),  which  will  immediately  fuse  and  act  as  a  flux.  The 
jet  of  flame  must  now  be  vigorously  employed  until  the  metals  are 
completely  fused.  The  fusion  may  be  continued  for  a  few  moments 
iu  order  to  insure  perfect  amalgamation.  When  the  ''button"  of 
solder  is  well  melted,  the  flat  surface  of  a  hammer  should  be  placed 
quickly  upon  it,  by  which  means  it  will  become  flattened ;  in  this  form 
it  may  be  readily  beaten  out  (unless  a  pair  of  steel  rollers  are  at  hand) 
until  sufficiently  thin  to  cut  with  a  pair  of  jewellers*  shears.  The 
solder  can  be  hammered  out  upon  an  anvil  or  any  solid  iron  surface  ; 
but  as  each  time  the  blow  is  g^ven  the  alloy  becomes  harder,  it  will  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  anneal  it,  ue,  place  it  again  upon  the 
charcoal  and  apply  the  blowpipe  flame  until  the  alloy  is  of  a  "  cherry- 
red  "  heat ;  it  is  tiien  to  be  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  is  ready  for 

*  "  Electro-metallargy,''  by  the  Author,  8th  edition,  p.  159. 
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beating  out  or  rolling  as  the  case  maybe,  the  object  being  to  make  the 
solder  as  thin  as  an  ordinary  card,  or  eren  thinner.  When  the  operator 
is  without  a  pair  of  rollers  he  mnst  use  the  next  best  substitutes — a 
hammer  and  patience.  The  solder  before  being  used  must  be  scraped 
with  a  keen  steel  edge,  and  then  -paxily  cut  into  thin  strips,  and  these 
again  cross-cut  into  small  pieces  or  pellets  about  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  square.  These  pellets  may  be  cut  when  required  for  use,  or  kept 
in  a  clean  box  used  for  the  purpose. 

The  operator  should  next  provide  himself  with  a  dean  piece  of 
slate,  say  about  three  inches  square,  and  a  small  phial  filled  with 
water,  and  having  a  cork  with  a  small  groove  cut  in  it  from  end  to 
end.  The  bottle  is  used  to  apply  moisture  a  drop  at  a  time,  whilst  a 
large  crystal  of  borax  is  rubbed  upon  the  slate.  By  this  means  a 
thick  creamy  paste  of  borax  is  obtained  upon  the  slate,  which  will  be 
used  as  presently  directed.  The  parts  to  be  united  or  soldered  must 
now  be  scraped  clean  xcherever  the  solder  is  expected  to  adherej  and  with 
a  camel-hair  brush  or  feather  of  a  quill  dipped  in  the  borax  paste  brush 
over  the  parts  to  be  soldered.  A  few  pellets  of  the  solder  may  be 
placed  on  the  dry  comer  of  the  slate,  and  with  the  extreme  point  of 
the  brush  moistened  by  the  paste  one  pellet  at  a  time  may  be  readily 
taken  up  and  placed  upon  the  prepared  surface  of  the  article.  The 
article  should  be  placed  upon  a  flat  piece  of  charcoal  (made  flat  by 
rubbing  on  a  flagstone),  and,  if  necessary,  tied  to  it  by  thin  **  binding 
wire."  A  gentle  blast  of  the  blowpipe  will  at  first  diy  the  borax,  and 
the  flame  mnst  then  be  increased  (holding  the  blowpipe  some  distance 
from  the  flame  in  order  to  give  a  broad  jet),  and  in  a  few  moments,  if 
the  jet  is  favourable,  the  solder  will  "  run,"  as  it  is  termed,  into  every 
crevice,  when  the  blowpipe  must  be  instantly  withdrawn.  A  very  little 
practice  will  make  the  operator  expert  in  this  interesting  art,  and  it 
will  be  advisable  for  him  to  practise  upon  articles  of  little  value  until 
he  has  not  only  acquired  the  use  of  the  blowpipe,  but  also  the  proper 
kind  of  flame  to  make  the  solder  run  freely.  After  an  article  has  been 
hard  soldered  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  or  may  be  at  once  placed  in  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  (a  few  drops  of  acid  to  an  ounce  of  water), 
which,  after  a  few  moments,  will  dissolve  the  borax  flux  which 
remains  after  the  soldering  is  complete.  The  article  should  now  be 
rinsed  in  water  and  dried. 

Soft  Soldering. — This  consists  in  uniting  articles  made  of  sheet  tin 
(tinned  iron),  lead,  zinc,  and  sometimes  iron,  with  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
lead.  It  is  usually  performed  with  a  tool  called  a  soldering-iron,  which 
consists  of  an  ingot  or  bar  of  copper,  riveted  to  a  deft  iron  stem  termi- 
nating in  a  wooden  handle ;  the  operation  may,  however,  in  some  cases 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  blowpipe  flamd.  In  soldering,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  well  dean  the  parts  to  be  united,  which  is  most 
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conyeniently  done  by  serapingij  a  three-edged  tool  termed  a  scraper,  or 
tbe  edge  of  a  penknife,  being  used  for  this  purpose.  In  applying  the 
solder  to  the  two  first-named  metals,  a  little  powdered  resin  is  first 
sprinkled  over  tbe  cleaned  surfaces  to  be  united ;  the  soldering-iron 
must  be  well  tinned  bj  first  moderately  heating  it  in  a  dear  fire,  then 
filing  the  bevelled  surfaces  of  its  point  until  bright  and  clean ;  it  must 
next  be  at  once  made  to  touch  a  lump  of  black  resin,  and  then  brought 
in  contact  with  a  strip  of  solder ;  care  should  be  taken  that  all  sur- 
rounding parts  of  the  point  of  the  tool  are  well  coated  with  solder. 
When  about  to  apply  the  soldering-iron  to  the  prepared  surfaces,  it 
must  be  first  made  moderately  hot,  not  on  any  account  red  hot ;  its 
point  should  then  be  wiped  on  a  piece  of  cloth  having  a  small  piece  of 
resin  upon  it,  and  then  touched  with  the  strip  of  solder,  when  a  small 
globule  of  the  metal  will  attach  itself,  and  the  tool  may  now  be  applied 
to  the  object  to  be  soldered ;  at  the  same  time  the  strip  of  solder, 
being  held  in  the  other  hand,  should  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
soldering-iron  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  solder  allowed  to  melt 
while  the  tool  is  being  applied.  As  the  soldering-iron  cools,  it  must 
be  re  -heated  and  cleaned  as  before.  Sometimes  powdered  sal-ammoniac 
is  employed  in  soft  soldering,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  press  the  point  of 
the  hot  tool  upon  a  lump  of  this  salt  occasionally,  by  which  the  oxida- 
tion of  its  surface  becomes  removed.  In  passing  the  soldering-iron 
along  the  parts  to  be  joined,  the  solder  should  ruHf  as  it  is  termed, 
freely  and  form  a  bright  and  even  layer. 

In  soldering  iron  with  soft  solder,  the  surfaces,  after  being  weU 
cleaned,  must  be  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zme,  or 
*'  tinning  salt ; ''  this  is  made  by  pouring  a  Uttle  muriatic  acid  upon  a 
strip  of  clean  zinc ;  vigorous  effervescence  at  once  takes  place,  and 
when  this  has  nearly  subsided  the  solution  is  ready  for  use.  The  solu- 
tion may  be  applied  to  the  cleaned  iron  surface  by  means  of  a  camel- 
hair  brush  or  the  feather  of  a  quill,  when  the  soldering-iron  is  to  be 
employed  as  before  ;  it  should,  however,  be  rather  hotter  for  this  pur- 
pose l^an  for  soldering  the  more  fusible  metals.  In  soldering  zinc  the 
tinning  salt  is  also  used,  but  a  little  muriatic  acid  spread  over  the 
surface  is  better,  since  it  cleans  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  forming,  of 
course,  chloride  in  doing  so.  When  it  is  desired  to  solder  a  wire 
upon  a  stout  zinc  plate  for  battery  purposes,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
moderately  heat  the  end  of  the  zinc  to  which  the  wire  is  to  be  attached, 
then  to  apply  a  few  drops  of  the  acid,  and  immediately  apply  tbe 
solder  as  before  ;  the  end  of  the  copper  wire,  being  previously  cleaned 
and  tinned,  is  then  to  be  put  in  its  place,  and  the  hot  soldering-iron 
and  sufficient  solder  applied  until  the  end  of  the  wire  is  imbedded  in 
the  material ;  a  cold  hammer  may  then  be  pressed  on  the  wire,  which, 
by  chilling  the  solder,  will  complete  the  operation. 
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Sheet  lead,  such  as  is  used  for  lining  nickel  and  other  tanks,  should 
not  be  united  by  soldering',  since  the  two  metaU,  tin  and  lead,  when 
in  contact  with  the  solution  (especially  a  nickel  salt)  wonld  slowly 
undergo  chemical  action,  probably  resulting  in  perforation  of  the 
lining.  It  is  usual,  therefore,  to  unite  the  sheet  lead  by  the  atUogenoiis 
process,  or  **  burning  *'  as  it  is  called,  which  consists  in  first  scraping 
the  surfaces  clean,  when  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  this  g^s  mixed 
with  common  air,  is  applied,  by  which  the  two  surfaces  become  fused 
together.  This  method  of  securing  the  joints  of  lead-lined  tanks  is  now 
universally  applied,  and  is  unquestionably  the  best  system  that  can  be 
adopted. 

Soldering  Liquid. — As  a  substitute  for  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc  ordinarily  used  as  a  tinning  salt,  the  following  has  been  recom- 
mended : — Make  a  neutral  chloride  of  zinc  by  adding  strips  of  the 
metal  to  muriatic  acid,  taking  care  to  employ  an  excess  of  the  former. 
Then  add,  while  the  liquid  is  still  hot  from  the  chemical  action,  as 
much  powdered  sal-ammoniac  as  the  fluid  will  dissolve.  Instead  of 
using  water  to  dilute  the  solution,  use  alcohol,  keeping  the  liquid  in  a 
well-stoppered  bottle  until  required  for  use.  If  crystals  appear  when 
the  solution  is  placed  in  an  open  vessel  for  use,  add  a  little  alcohol, 
which  will  liquefy  them  again. 

To  Samore  Soft  8old«r  firom  €told  and  81lT«r  Tirork. — ^Thismay 
readily  be  effected  by  placing  the  soldered  article  in  a  hot  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron,  made  by  dissolving  crocus  or  jewellers'  rouge  in 
muriatic  acid  and  diluting  the  solution  with  four  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  and  there  leaving  it  until  the  solder  is  removed.  A  formula 
recommended  by  Gree*  for  this  purpose  is  composed  of  protosulphate 
of  iron  (green  copperas),  2  ozs. ;  nitrate  of  potassa  (saltpetre),  i  oz. ; 
water,  10  ozs.  Reduce  the  protosulphate  of  iron  and  nitrate  of 
potassa  to  a  fine  powder,  then  add  these  ingredients  to  the  water,  and 
boil  in  a  cast-iron  saucepan  for  some  time  ;  allow  the  liquid  to  cool, 
when  crystals  will  be  formed ;  if  any  of  the  liquid  should  remain 
uncrystallised,  pour  it  from  the  crystals,  and  again  evaporate  and 
crystallise.  The  crystallised  salt  should  be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid 
in  the  proportions  of  one  ounce  of  the  salt  to  eight  of  acid.  Now  take 
one  ounce  of  this  solution  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  boiling  water  in 
a  pipkin,  keeping  up  the  heat  as  before.  In  a  short  time  the  most 
obstinate  cases  of  soft  solder  will  be  cleanly  and  entirely  overcome  and 
the  solder  removed  without  the  work  changing  colour. 

Flattniatntf. — This  name  is  applied  to  coating  thin  silver  foil  with 
platinum,  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  whereby  a  vast  number  of 
fine  points  are  i)roduoed,  which  facilitate  the  escape  of  hydrogen  in 

*  ''The  Goldsmith's  Handbook,"  by  George  E.  Gee,  p.  144- 
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the  Smee  battery.  This  mgenioufl  method  of  faroimiig  the  escape  of 
hydrogen,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  aootixnulate  on  the  surface  of  the 
battery  plates,  was  suggested  by  Smee,  and  was  the  means  of  render- 
ing his  admirable  battery  one  of  the  most  useful  and  popular  yoltaio 
batteries  known.  To  platinise  silver  plates  for  the  Smee  battery,  a 
solution  is  made  by  first  adding  to  the  necessary  quantity  of  cold 
water  one-tenth  part,  by  measure,  of  sulphuric  acid ;  after  mixing 
these  by  stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  add  crystals  of  chloride  of  platinum 
with  stirring,  until  the  liquid  assumes  a  pale  yeUow  colour;  it  is 
then  ready  for  use.  Several  Smee  cells  are  now  to  be  connected  in 
series,  and  a  couple  of  platinum  or  carbon  anodes,  attached  to  the 
positive  pole  of  the  compound  battery,  suspended  in  the  electrolysing 
cell.  The  sheet  of  silver  foil  to  be  platinised  should  have  a  copper 
wire  soldered  to  its  upper  end,  and  be  enclosed  in  a  frame  of  wood  ;  it 
is  then  to  be  connected  to  the  negative  pole,  and  suspended  between 
the  pair  of  platinum  or  carbon  plates;  all  being  now  ready,  the 
platinum  solution  is  to  be  poured  into  the  vessel  imtil  it  reaches  the 
upper  surface  of  the  silver  foil.  In  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
the  silver  will  become  coated  with  a  deep  black  film  of  platinum  in  a 
finely  divided  state,  when  it  may  be  withdrawn  and  rinsed,  and  is 
then  re^y  for  employment  as  the  negative  element  of  a  Smee  cell.  To 
prevent  the  exciting  fluid  of  the  battery  from  attacking  the  solder 
which  connects  the  wire  to  the  silver,  this,  and  a  few  inches  of  the 
connecting  wire,  should  be  coated  with  sealing-wax  varnish. 

8ta«l-flMl]iff  Oopp«r  nataa. — ^A  very  good  solution  for  coating 
copper  plates  with  iron — commonly  termed  steel'faeinff — may  be  pre- 
pared by  the  battery  process  as  follows : — ^The  depositing  vessel  to  be 
used  for  coating  the  plates  is  to  be  nearly  filled  with  water,  in  which 
is  to  be  dissolved  sal-ammoniac,  in  the  proportion  of  i  part  by  weight 
of  the  latter  to  lo  parts  by  weight  of  the  former,  that  is  I  lb.  of  the 
salt  to  each  gallon  of  water  used  to  make  up  the  bath.  A  stout  plate 
of  sheet  irou,  previously  pickled,  scoured,  and  rinsed,  is  to  be  connected 
to  the  positive  electrode  of  a  battery,  and  immersed  in  the  solution ; 
a  second  plate  of  iron,  about  half  the  size  of  the  former,  and  also 
rendered  perf ectiy  clean  and  bright,  is  to  be  connected  to  the  negative 
pole  of  the  battery,  and  suspended  at  a  short  distance  from  the  anode, 
or  larger  plate.  The  battery  is  allowed  to  continue  in  action  for  two 
or  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  iron  cathode  may  be 
removed,  and  a  strip  of  clean  brass  or  copper  suspended  in  its  place, 
when,  after  a  short  immersion,  this  should  become  coated  with  a  bright 
dex>osit  of  iron,  provided  that  the  solution  has  acquired  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  metal  during  the  electrolytic  action.  If  such  is  not 
the  case,  the  iron  cathode  must  be  again  immersed,  and  the  action 
kept  up  until  a  brass  or  copper  plate  promptiy  receives  a  coating  of 
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iron.  When  the  bath  is  found  to  deposit  iron  freely,  the  copper  plate 
to  be  faced  with  iron  is  to  be  connected  to  the  negative  pole  and  im- 
mersed in  the  bath,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  sufficiently  coated. 
A  bright  deposit  of  iron  should  appear  upon  the  plate  immediately 
after  immersion,  and  the  plate  should  become  quickly  coated  all  over 
if  the  bath  is  in  proper  condition  and  a  suitable  current  employed.  If, 
after  the  copper  plate  has  been  in  the  bath  a  short  time,  the  edges 
assume  a  blackish  appearance,  it  must  be  at  once  withdrawn,  and 
well  rinsed  with  clean  water,  and  this  is  most  effectually  done  by 
holding  the  plate  under  a  running  stream  deliyered  from  a  flexible 
tube  connected  to  a  water  tap.  The  plate  must  then  be  quickly  dried, 
and  afterwards  washed  oyer  with  spirit  of  turpentine ;  it  is  then  ready 
to  be  printed  from. 

Afitlilfft—  and  X«nMdiw  In  Oaa«s  of  FolfloiBiac. — Since  some  of 
the  substances  employed  in  electro-deposition  are  of  a  highly  poisonous 
nature,  and  the  mineral  acids  with  which  we  have  to  deal  (especially 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids)  are  exceedingly  oorrosiTe  in  their  action 
upon  the  skin,  as  also  are  the  caustic  alkalies,  soda  and  potash,  a  few 
hints  as  to  the  best  antidotes  or  remedies  to  be  applied  in  cases  of 
emergency  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  acceptable ;  indeed,  when  we  take 
into  coneideration  the  fatal  promptitude  with  which  hydrocyanic  add, 
cyanogen  vapours,  and  cyanide  of  potassium  will  destroy  life,  it 
becomes  the  duty,  not  only  of  employers,  but  their  foremen,  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  such  antidotes  as  can  be  applied  at  a 
moment's  notice  in  cases  of  accidental  poisoning  or  injury  from  cor- 
rosive  substances.  In  the  course  of  a  long  experience,  the  author  has 
more  than  once  narrowly  escaped  serious  consequences,  not  only  from 
accidental  causes,  but  (in  his  youthful  days)  from  careless  dioregard 
of  the  dangerous  nature  of  cyanogen  vapours.  In  the  latter  case  his 
system  was  at  one  time  so  seriously  affected  by  inhaling  the  vapours 
of  cyanide  baths  as  to  partially  reduce  the  power  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities. His  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson,  a  gifted  scientific 
chemist  and  surgeon,  having  casually  paid  him  a  visit,  upon  observing 
the  author's  condition,  and  well  knowing  its  cause,  promptly  pre- 
scribed six  ffUuset  of  hot  brandy  and  water.  The  advice  was  quickly 
followed,  to  the  extent  of  half  the  prescribed  dose,  and  by  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  symptoms  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Upon 
another  occasion,  the  author  inadvertently  swallowed  a  quantity  of 
old  gold  solution,  which  he  had  placed  in  a  small  teacup  for  an 
experimental  purpose,  in  mistake  for  some  coffee  without  milk,  which 
it  was  his  custom  to  drink  wben  at  work  in  his  laboratory.  Having 
discovered  his  mistake  he  at  once  desired  his  assistant  to  get  some  luke- 
warm water  without  delay ;  in  his  absence,  however,  he  thrust  his 
finger  to  the  back  of  his  throat,  and  by  tickling  the  uvula,  quickly 
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induced  vomitmg ;  copious  dosee  of  warm  water,  assisted  hj  again 
irritating'  the  uvula,  soon  emptied  the  stomach,  after  which  warm 
brandy  and  water  completed  the  remedy,  no  ill  effects  from  the 
accident  being  afterwards  observable.  Upon  one  other  ooca-sion,  the 
author  was  ascending  a  spiral  staircase  leading  to  a  plating  room, 
when  he  suddenly  felt  a  sensation  of  extreme  giddiness ;  promptly 
guessing  the  cause,  he  retreated  as  speedily  as  his  trembling  limbs 
would  permit,  and  sought  the  open  air,  and  as  quickly  as  possible 
obtained  a  glass  of  brandy  from  the  nearest  tavern,  which  had  the 
efPect  of  checking  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  limbs  and  feeling  of 
intense  nervousness.  The  cause  of  the  sensation  above  referred  to 
was  this  :  some  old  silver  solutions  had  been  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  to  precipitate  the  silver,  a  short  time  before,  in  an  upper  apart- 
ment, and  the  carbonic  acid  and  cyanog^  vapours  liberated  were 
descending  to  the  base  of  the  building  at  the  time  he  ascended  the 
staircase  ;  it  was  the  remembrance  of  this  fact  that  prompted  him  to 
retrace  his  steps  as  quickly  as  the  shock  to  his  system  would  allow. 

In  mentioning  the  above  incidents  our  chief  object  is  to  illustrate, 
from  what  has  actually  occurred,  not  only  the  sources  of  danger  which 
callousness  and  inadvertence  may  invite,  and  to  point  out  how  such 
accidents  may  be  avoided,  but  also  to  indicate  how  by  promptitude 
more  serious  consequences  may  be  averted. 

General  Treatment  in  Cases  of  Poisaning. — The  first  important  step, 
in  all  cases  of  poisoning,  is  to  empty  the  stomach  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch. This  may  generally  be  done  (and  should  always  be  tried  first) 
by  thrusting  the  finger  towards  the  throat,  moving  it  about  so  as  to 
tickle  the  parts  until  vomiting  supervenes.  While  this  remedy  is 
being  tried,  a  second  person,  if  at  hand,  should  hasten  to  procure 
Home  lukewarm  water,  which  the  sufferer  should  be  made  to  swallow, 
whether  vomitmg  has  or  has  not  occurred ;  warm  mustard  and  water 
may  also  be  tried.  If  these  remedies  fail,  the  stomach-pump  should 
be  applied.  The  vomiting  should  be  kept  up  and  the  stomach  well 
washed  out  with  some  bland  albuminous  or  mucilagitious  liquid,  as  warm 
milk  and  water,  eggs  beaten  up  in  milk  or  water,  barley-water,  flour 
and  water,  or  any  similar  substances  ready  at  hand.  After  the  vomit- 
ing, a  brisk  purgative  or  enema  may  be  administered,  and  nervous 
irritability  or  exhaustion  alleviated  by  means  of  opium,  ether,  wine,  or 
warm  spirit  and  water,  as  the  case  may  require ;  only  the  "  domestic 
remedies,"  however,  should  be  applied,  except  under  proper  medical 
advice. 

Poisoning  by  Sydrocyanic  Aeid,  Cyanogen,  or  Cyanides. — When  hydro- 
cyanic acid  has  been  inhaled,  the  vapour  of  ammonia  or  chloride  of 
lime  should  be  at  once  applied,  cautiously  and  moderately,  to  the 
nostrils ;   indeed,  this  highly  poisonous  acid  should  never  be  used. 
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especially  by  inexperienced  personsi  without  the  presence  of  a  second 
person,  holding  an  uncorked  bottle  of  liquid  ammonia  or  chloride  of 
lime  in  moderate  proximity  to  his  nostrils.  In  case  of  poisoning  bj 
this  acid,  cold  water  should  be  at  once  poured  upon  the  head,  and 
allowed  to  run  down  the  spine  of  the  sufferer.  In  the  case  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  or  cyanides  having  been  swallowed,  four  or  five  drops  of 
liquid  ammonia,  in  a  large  wine-glass  full  of  water,  may  be  admi- 
nistered. Mialhe  recommends  spreading  dry  chloride  of  lime  upon  a 
towel,  folding  it  up  in  the  form  of  a  cravat,  and  moistening  it  with 
vinegar ;  this  is  then  placed  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  patient, 
so  that  he  may  inhale  the  chlorine  which  is  gradually  liberated.  In 
cases  of  poisoning  by  swallowing  cyanides — ^as  gold  and  silver  solu- 
tions, for  example — emptying  the  stomach  by  every  means  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  most  important  step.  The  application  of  very 
cold  water  to  the  head  and  spine  should  not,  however,  be  neglected 
in  severe  cases.  Aa  antidotes  for  cyanide  poisoning,  iron  salts  are 
recommended,  which  convert  the  deleterious  acid  into  the  comparatively 
innoxious  prussian  blue. 

Poisoning  by  Corrosive  Adds. — In  case  of  either  of  the  mineral  acids 
— ^nitric,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric — ^having  been  swallowed,  copious 
doses  of  liLkewarm  water,  mixed  with  magnesia,  chalk,  carbonate  of 
soda,  or  potassa,  should  be  administered  at  once.  Milk,  broth,  salad 
oil,  or  oil  of  sweet  almonds  may  also  be  g^ven. 

Poisoning  by  Alkalies, — ^Vegetable  acids — as  vinegar  and  water,  dilute 
acetic  acid,  lemon-juice — should  be  given  by  preference,  but  if  these 
are  not  at  hand,  very  dilute  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  sulphuric  acid 
(about  ten  drops  in  half  a  pint  of  water)  may  be  substituted.  When 
the  painful  symptoms  have  subsided,  a  few  spoonfuls  of  salad  oil 
should  be  administered. 

Poisoning  by  Metallic  Salts. — ^The  sufPerer  should  be  caused  to  drink 
tepid  water  copiously  and  repeatedly,  vomiting  being  also  urged  by 
tickling  the  throat  with  the  finger  or  a  feather ;  copious  draughts  of 
milk  and  the  white  of  eggs  (albumen)  may  also  be  given ;  but  flowers 
of  sulphur  or  sulphuretted  waters  are  recommended  in  preference, 
since  these  transform  most  of  the  metallic  salts  into  insoluble  sul- 
phides, which  are  comparatively  inert. 

Cyanide  Sores. — ^These  painful  affections  may  arise  from  two  prin- 
cipal causes :  first,  from  dipping  the  hands  or  arms  into  cyanide  baths 
to  recover  articles  which  have  dropped  into  them — a  very  common 
practice,  and  much  to  be  condemned ;  and  second,  from  the  accidental 
contact  of  the  fingers  or  other  parts  of  the  hand,  on  which  a  recent 
cut  or  scratch  has  been  inflicted,  with  cyanide  solutions.  In  the 
former  case,  independent  of  the  constitutional  mischief  which  may 
arise  from  the  absorption  by  the  skin  of  the  cyanide  salts,  the  caustic 
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liquid  acts  very  freely  upon  the  delicate  tissue  of  the  skin,  but  more 
especially  upon  the  parts  under  the  finger  nails.    We  have  known  i 

instances  in  which  purulent  matter  has  formed  under  the  nails  of  both 
hands  from  this  cause,  necessitating  the  use  of  the  lancet  and  poultic- 
ing. Again,  when  C3ramde  solutions  come  in  contact  with  recent 
wounds — eyen  yery  slight  cuts  or  abrasions  of  the  akin — a  troublesome 
and  exceeding  painful  sore  is  sure  to  result,  unless  the  part  be  at  once 
soaked  in  warm  water ;  indeed,  it  is  a  very  good  plan,  after  rinsing  a 

the  part  in  cold  water,  to  give  it  a  momentary  dip  in  a  weak  acid 
pickle,  then  soak  it  for  a  few  moments  in  warm  water,  and  after 
wiping  the  part  dry  with  a  clean  rag  or  towel,  apply  a  drop  of  olive 
oil  and  cover  up  with  a  strip  of  thin  sheet  of  gutta-percha. 

Fo%9(m\ng  hy  Add  Fumes. — ^When  the  lungs  have  been  affected  by 
inhaling  die  fumes  arising  from  dipping  baths,  stripping  solutions, 
&c.,  or  chlorine  gas,  the  sufferer  should  at  once  seek  the  open  air; 
he  may  also  obtain  relief  by  inhaling,  in  moderation,  the  vapour  of 
ammonia  from  the  stopper ,  not  from  the  bottle  itself ;  or  a  litUe  water 
may  be  put  into  a  glass  measure  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  mixed 
with  it,  which  may  be  inhaled  more  freely.  When  an  apartment 
has  become  oppressive  from  the  fumes  of  acid,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
pour  small  quantities  of  liquid  ammonia  upon  the  floor  in  several 
places,  but  the  acid  fumes  should  be  expelled  as  quickly  as  possible  by 
the  opening  of  all  windows  and  doors. 

Caution, — ^Kever  add  an  acid  to  any  liquid  containing  cyanide,  or 
f  errocyanide,  in  a  closed  apartment,  but  always  in  the  open  air,  taking 
care  to  keep  to  windward  of  the  liberated  gases,  which  are  poisonous  in 
the  highest  degree. 
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TABLE  I.— ELEMENTS,  THEIR  SYMBOI^  AND  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS. 


Xaizia. 

i 

Atomic 

XTKniA 

1 

Atomic 

A»11M^» 

B 
Al. 

Weight. 
27*5 

*>.CH1>V. 

B 

OQ 

Weight. 

Alumininm   . 

Merouiv 
Molybdenum 
Nickel  .       . 

Hg. 

200' 

Antimony 

Sh. 

122* 

Mo. 

96- 

Azsenic 

As. 

75* 

Ni. 

59* 

Bariom 

Ba. 

137* 

Niobium 

Nb. 

97*5 

Bbmnth 

Bi. 

2IO' 

Nitrogen 

N. 

14* 

Boron   . 

B. 

10*9 

Osmium 

XJs. 

199- 

Bromine 

Br. 

8o- 

Oxygen         , 
PaUadium     . 

0. 

i6» 

Cadmium 

Cd. 

112" 

Pd. 

106-5 

Caelum 

Cs. 

133* 

Phosphorus  . 

P. 

31* 

Calcium 

Ca. 

40" 

Platinum 

Pt. 

197- 

Carbon 

.  •     , 

C. 

12' 

Potassium 

K. 

39*1 

Cerium 

Ce. 

92. 

Rhodium 

Ro. 

io4*3 

Chlorine 

CI. 

35*5 

Rubidium 

Rb. 

85- 

Chromium 

Cr. 

52-5 

Ruthenium  . 

Ru. 

104*2 

Cobalt  . 

Co. 

59* 

Selenium 

Se. 

79*5 

Copper . 

Diavmium 

Erbium 

Cu. 

635 

Silicon . 

Si. 

'2  •' 
28* 

D. 

96- 

saver   . 

Ag. 

io8' 

E, 

(?) 

Sodium. 

Na. 

23* 

Fluorine 

F. 

19' 

Strontium 

8r. 

875 

Gallium 

Sulphur 

S. 

32* 

Glucinum 

G. 

93 

Tantalum     . 

Ta. 

138* 

Gold     . 

Au. 

196-6 

Telluriom 

Te. 

129- 

Hydrogen 

H. 

I" 

ThaUium      . 

TI. 

204- 

Indium 

In. 

"3*4 

Thorinum 

Th. 

119- 

Iodine  . 

I. 

127* 

Tin       . 

Sn. 

Ii8- 

Iridium 

Ir. 

W 

Titanium 

Ti. 

50* 

Iron 

Fe. 

56- 

Tungsten 

W. 

184- 

Lanthanum  . 

La. 

92- 

Uranium 

V. 

I20' 

Lead     . 

Pb. 

207' 

Vanadium    . 

V. 

137* 

Lithium 

L. 

r 

Yttrium 

Y. 

(?) 

Magnesium  . 

Mg. 

24*3 

Zinc 

Zn. 

65* 

Manganese   . 

Mn. 

55- 

Zirconium    . 

Zr. 

89*5 

The  combining  teeight  of  oxygen  is  8. 
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TABLE  II.— BELATIVE  CONDUCTIVITY  OP  METALS. 

Bj  L.  WSILLSR. 


NamMofMetels. 


Condao- 
tivity. 


z. 
1. 


4. 

5. 
6. 

7- 
8. 

10. 

zi. 

12. 

13- 
14. 
15. 

x6. 

17. 
iS. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

25- 

26. 
27. 

28. 

-29. 
30- 

31- 
32. 
33. 


Silver,  pure 

Copper,  pure 

Copper,    purs    super    refined    and 

cryataUissd 

SUicium  bronze  (teiegrapbic)    . 
Copper  and  silver  alloy  at  50  per  cent. 

Gold,  pure 

Silicic  copper  (with  4  per  cent  of 

silicon) 

Silicic  copper  (with  12  per  cent,  of 

dlicon) 

Aluminium,  pure      .... 
Tia,   containing    12    per    cent,  of 

sodium 

Silicium  bronze  (telephonic) 
Flombiferous  copper,  with  10  per 

cent,  of  lead       .... 

Zinc,  pure 

Phosphor  bronze  (telephonic)   .        .  \ 
Silicious  brass,  with  25  per  cent,  of  ; 

zinc   .       •       .        .        . 
Brass,  with  35  per  cent,  of  zinc 
Phosphide  of  tin       .... 
Gh>ld  and  silver  alloy,  50  per  cent    . 
Swedish  iron     .        .        .        . 
Pure  tin  of  Banca     .... 
Antimonous  copper  .... 
Aluminium  bronze,  zo  per  cent. 
Siemens*  steel   . 

Platinum,  pure 

Amalgam  of  cadmium,  witli  15  per 

cent  of  cadmium 
Mercurial  bronze,  Drosnier 
Arsenical  copper,  with  zo  per  cent  of 

arsenic  •  .  .  •  . 
Lead,  pure  ,  .  .  •  • 
Bronze,  with  20  per  cent,  of  tin 

Niclcel,  pure 

Phosphor  bronze,  with  zo  per  cent. 

of  tin 

Pli09phide  of  copper,  with  9  per  cent 

of  phosphorus  .  •  •  . 
Antimony 


ZOO" 

zoo* 

999 
98- 
86-65 
78- 

75* 

54*7 
54'2 

46-9 
35- 

30- 

299 
29' 

26-49 

2Z'Z5 

X7-7 

X6'Z2 

z6' 
15-45 

Z2'7 
Z2-6 
12* 

zo"6 

«2*2 

zo'Z4 

91 

8*88 

8-4 
7-89 

6-5 

4-9 
3*88 


Observatioiis. 


These  eneri  ments  have 
been  conducted  with  a 
series  of  bazs  especialty 
prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  said  bars  have 
been  molten  at  a  uniform 
diameter  of  about  Z3  mil- 
limetres. They  have  been 
cut  so  as  to  show  the 
grain  of  the  metal,  and 
the  detached  pwtions 
have  then  been  drawn 
into  wires. 

It  is  on  the  wires  so 
obtained  that  the  said 
experiments  have  been 
carried  out,  and  of  which 
the  results  are  given  in 
the  table. 

As  regards  those  allo^ 
which  can  neither  easily 
be  drawn  nor  rolled,  such 
as  certain  phcsphidfis  or 
silicides,  the  measure- 
ments have  been  taken 
direct  from  the  bars  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of 
Sir  W.  Thomson. 

The  measurements  have 
been  taken  by  means  of 
a  Wheatstone  bridge  with 
a  sliding  index,  a  diffe- 
rential ^vanometer  and 
a  battery  of  four  cells. 
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TABLE  III.— SPECIFIC  RESISTANCE  OF  SOLUTIONS  OF  SULPHATE 

OF  COPPER. 

By  FLEBimro  Jbmkik. 


Sulphate 
of  oopper. 


8  parts. 

i6    „ 
20     „ 

24      „ 
28      « 


Tempermtore. 
Fahrenheit. 

57- 

6i° 

64* 

68' 

75^ 

8a» 

Water. 

loo  parts. 

457 

437 

4X-9 

40'2 

3ri 

342 

loo    r, 

36-3 

34*9 

33'5 

32'2 

29-9 

27-9 

lOO     „ 

31*2 

30'0 

28*9 

27*9 

26*  X 

246 

lOO     „ 

28*5 

275 

26-5 

25*6 

24-1 

22*7 

lOO     „ 

26*9 

25*9 

24*8 

23*9 

22*2 

207 

'«>    „ 

247 

23*4 

22' I 

21'0 

l8'8 

i6*9 

1 

w 


32-9 

27*0 
24'o 

22*2 
20*0 
l6'0 


TABLE  IV.— SPECIFIC  RESISTANCE  OF  SOLUTIONS  OP  SULPHATE 

OF  COPPER  AT  50»  Fahb. 

By  EwiNG  and  MacGbigob. 


Specific 
reautanoe. 


Density. 

Spedflo 
reaistance. 

x'oi67 

1644 

X-02l6 

1-348 

10318 

9-87 

Z*0622 

590 

1*0858 

473 

rii74 

3-8X 

350 

341 

317 
30-6 

293 


TABLE  v.— TABLE  OF  HIGH  TEMPERATURES. 


Deffrees. 

Besoriptioii. 

Dcffrees. 

Description. 

977 
980 

1000 
X140 

1200 
13x0 

Incipient  red  heat 

A  red  heat. 

A  dull  red  heat  visible  in 

:.    daylight 

Heat  of  a  oommon  fire. 

A  f  oU  red  heat 

Dull  red  heat. 

1700 
X873 
1996 
3cx» 
3300 

An  orange  red  heat. 
A  bright  red  heat 
A  duU  white  heat 
A  white  heat 
Heat  of  a  good  blast 
furnace. 

Si6 


USEFUL  TABLES. 


TABLE  VI.— COMPARATIVE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
THERMOMETER  SCALES. 


Fmchtor 
Centignid*. 

BnriiahfOr 
fk&anheit 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent,  or  C. 

Eahr.  or  F. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

1  Degrees. 

Degrees. 

1    Degrees. 

Degieesb 

o 

32 

33 

91-4 

1        67 

152*6 

X 

33*8 

34 

93'2 

68 

1544 

2 

35.6 

35 

95         1 

69 

156** 

3 

374 

36 

968 

70 

158 

4 

39*2 

37 

98-6 

71 

i59» 

5 

41 

38 

100-4 

72 

i6x*5 

6 

42*8 

39 

X02'2 

73 

163*4 

7 

44*6 

40 

XO4 

74 

165*2 

8 

464 

41 

105*8 

75 

167 

9 

482 

42 

xo7*6 

76 

168-8 

lO 

50 

43 

109-4 

77 

170*6 

XI 

51*8 

44 

XII'2 

78 

172*4 

12 

53-6 

45 

"3 

79 

174*2 

13 

55-4 

46 

1x4*8 

80 

176 

14 

57*2 

47 

1x6*6 

8x 

177*8 

15 

59 

48 

1x8*4 

82 

179.6 

x6 

608 

49 

120*2 

83 

x8i*4 

17 

626 

50 

122 

84 

183*2 

i8 

644 

51 

123*8 

85 

185 

>9 

66-2 

52 

125*6 

86 

x86*8 

90 

68 

53 

127*4 

87 

i88'6 

21 

698 

54 

X29'2 

88 

190*4 

22 

7X'6 

55 

131 

89 

192*2 

23 

73-4 

56 

132*8 

90 

194 

24 

75*2 

57 

1346 

91 

195*8 

25 

77 

58 

I36'4 

92 

1976 

26 

78-8 

59 

138*2 

93 

199*4 

27 

806 

60 

140 

94 

20X*2 

28 

82*4 

61 

X4I-8 

95 

203 

29 

842 

62 

I43'6 

96 

204*8 

30 

86 

63 

145*4 

97 

206'6 

31 

878 

64 

147*2 

98 

208*4 

32 

896 

65 

149 

99 

2x0*2 

66 

X50*8 

100 

212 

TABLE  VII.— BIRMINGHAM  WIRE  GAUGE  FOR  SHEET  COPPEli 

AND  LEAD. 


Thiflk- 

neubr 

B.W.G. 

Diameter 
inlDobes. 

Weightper  Bqnue 

Thiok- 

neaahy 

B.W.  G. 

Diameter 
inlnobes. 

Weightper  Square 

Sheet 

Sheet 

Sheet 

Sheet 

Copper. 

Lead. 

Copper. 

Lead. 

No. 

inoh. 

lb«. 

Iba. 

No. 

inch. 

Iba. 

Ibe. 

oooo 

•454 

20-566 

2675 

19 

-042 

1-93 

2-48 

ooo 

•425 

19*252 

25-06 

20 

•035 

I -61 

2'04 

oo 

•380 

17-214 

22-42 

21 

•032 

1*47 

1-89 

0 

•340 

15*6 

20-06 

22 

•028 

1-29 

165 

I 

•300 

138 

ir72 

23 

•025 

1*14 

1*47 

2 

•284 

13- 

16-75 

24 

•022 

I'OI 

1*30 

3 

•259 

11-9 

15-26 

25 

•020 

-918 

1-18 

4 

•238 

II* 

14^02 

26 

*oi8 

•826 

1-06 

5 

•220 

lo-i 

12-98 

27 

•016 

•735 

•945 

6 

•203 

932 

11-98 

28 

-014 

-642 

'826 

7 

*i8o 

825 

10-63 

29 

•013 

•597 

•767 

8 

•165 

r59 

973 

30 

*OI2 

•551 

•708 

9 

'148 

6-8 

8-72 

31 

•010 

-480 

•600 

lO 

•134 

616 

7-90 

32 

-009 

-420 

•532 

II 

•120 

5*51 

7-08 

33 

•008 

•370 

-472 

12 

*I09 

5^02 

6-42 

34 

•007 

•323 

•413 

13 

•095 

4^37 

5-6o 

35 

•005 

'262 

•309 

14 

•083 

3-81 

490 

36 

■004 

•194 

•236 

15 

•072 

331 

4*25 

i6 

•065 

3*oo 

3-83 

17 

•058 

2*67 

3*42 

i8 

•049 

2'25 

2*90 

TABLE  VIII.— NEW  LEGAL  STANDARD  WIRE  GAUGE 

ISSUSD  BT  THB  STAKDASDS  DBFARTXBMT  OF  THB  BOABD  OF  T&ADB. 

Caxb  iirro  fobgb  March  ist,  1884. 


Deaaiptiye 

Eqniyalenta 

DeaoriptiTe 

EqniTalenta 

DeaeriptlTe 

Eq[iiiva]entB 

No. 

in  parts  of  an 

No. 

in  parte  of  an 

No, 

in  parts  of  an 

B.W.G, 

inoh. 

B.  W.  G. 

inoh. 

B,  W.  G. 

inch. 

7/0 

•500 

13 

•092 

32 

•0108 

6/0 

•464 

14 

080 

33 

•0100 

5/0 

•432 

15 

-072 

34 

-0092 

4/0 

*400 

16 

'064 

35 

•0084 

3/0 

•372 

17 

•056 

36 

•0076 

2/0 

•348 

18 

'048 

37 

-0068 

0 

•324 

19 

-040 

38 

-0060 

I 

•300 

20 

-036 

39 

•0052 

2 

•276 

21 

•032 

40 

'0048 

3 

•252 

22 

-028 

41 

•0044 

4 

•232 

23 

'024 

42 

'0040 

5 

-212 

24 

•022 

43 

•0036 

6 

-192 

25 

-020 

44 

•0032 

7 

•176 

26 

•018 

tl 

*0O28 

8 

•160 

27 

■0164 

•0024 

9 

•144         1 

28 

•0148 

47 

'0020 

10 

•128 

29 

•0136 

48 

'0016 

II 

•116 

30 

•0124 

49 

•0012 

12 

•104         I 

1 

31 

•01 16 

50 

-oozo 

5'8 


USEFUL    TABLES. 


IX.-TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


Afotheoabieb'  Weight. 


I  pound 

• 

.     equals 

• 

1 6  ounces. 

I  ounce 

• 

•        »»        •         • 

« 

8  drs.  (480  grains). *^ 

I  drachm 

• 

■         • «        • 

■ 

3  scruples. 

I  scruple 

■ 

•         j»        •         • 

• 

2  grains. 

Tbot  Weight. 

I  pound 

• 

.     equah 

• 

12  ounces.  . 

I  ounce 

• 

>» 

• 

(  20penn7weight8(dwts.> 
(     or  480  grains.* 

I  pennyireight 

>> 

• 

24  grains. 

TWPKRTAT.  MfASUBE 

1 
>• 

I  gallon 

■ 

.     cquah     . 

• 

8  pints. 

I  pint 

■ 

•                      «  «                       •                      • 

• 

20  ounces. 

I  ounce 

• 

•                        m  %                        ■                        • 

• 

8  drachms. 

I  drachm 

■ 

■ 

60  minims. 

Fbench  OB  Metbical  System. 


French  Weight. 

Kilogramme,  1,000  grammes    .    equah 
Gramme  (the  unit) 


>i 


2  lbs.  3}  ozs.  nearlif. 
15*432  grains. 


Frettch  Measure  of  Vohtwe. 


I  litre  (the  unit) 


equals    .     34  fluid  ounces  vearly^ 


Long  Measure. 

M^tre  (the  unit)  .        .    equah 

Decimetre  (loth  of  a  metre) 
Centimetre  (looth  of  a  m^tre)  . 
Millimetre  (loooth  of  a  mdtre)  . 


>» 


»♦ 


39-371  inches. 

3*9371     M 

03937 
00393 


»♦ 


>• 


«  An  onnce  Avoirdnpois  is  only  437*5  grains. 
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WORKS  RELATING  TO  ELECTRO -DEPOSITION. 


Galyanoplajbtio  Abt.     M.   H.  Jacobi.      Translated  by  W.  Stur- 
geon.    1841. 

Electbottpinq,  Mexoib  on.    F.  Zantodeschi.    Vcnioe.     1841. 

ELECTBO-FLATINa  OF  GOLD    AND  SiLVER    APPLIED    TO  HOBOLOOY.       A. 

O.  Mathey.    Paris.     1855. 
AsT  OP  Electbo-platino.     C.  H.  Schmidt.     2nd  Edition.    Weimar. 
1855. 

ElEOTBO- CHEMICAL    PbOCESSES    FOB    GOLD,    ETC.,    PlATING.        PetPOt. 

Paris.     1845. 

Elekemts  OF  ELECTBO-iCETALLUBaT.  Alfred  Smee.  3rd  Edition.  1851. 

ELEOTBO-GiLDnraAiTD  SiLTEBiNG.   W.  Stuigeon.    2nd  Edition.  1843. 

Manual  OF  ELEOTBO-KETALLUBaT.  George  Shaw.   2nd  Edition.  1844. 

CoNTBIBUnONS    T0WABD8     THE     HxSTOBY     OF      ElBCTBO  -  METALLUBGY. 

H.  Dircks.     1844. 

Electbotypb  Manipulation.   C.  Vincent  Walker.    Part  I.,  29th  Edi- 
tion.    1859.    Part  II.,  i6th  Edition. 

Galyanoplastie.    Encyclopedie-Robet.    2  Yols.    Paris.     1854. 
Gilding  and  Silyebing  by  Elgctbo- deposition.     F.     Selmi  and 
others.     1856. 

EiiECTBOTYPiNa  AND  Electbo -PLATING.  A.  G.  Martin.  Vienna.   1856. 

Theoby  and  PsAcncE  OF  Elecibo-deposition.    G.  Gore.    1856. 

Repebtobiuh  deb  Galyanoplastie  und  Galyanostegie.    a.  Martin. 
2  Yols.    Vienna.     1856. 

HiSTOBY  OF  Elbotbo-icetallubot.    Henry  DizokB.     1863. 

Elements  d'Elbotbo-gheuie.    M.  Beoquerel.    Paris.     1864. 

Katechiskus  deb  Galyanopl^tix.    F.  Martins  Matzdorff .    Leipzig. 
x868. 

Electbo-deposition  of  Coppeb  and  Bbass.    W.  H.  Walenn.    1870. 

ELECTBO-CHEsacAL  Reseabches.     E.  Fremy  and  A.  E.  Becquercl. 

Paris.     1852. 
ScisNTiFio  Reseabches  in  Electbo-chemistby.  W.  Sturgeon.    1850. 
Electbo-chemistby  with  Positiye  Resxtlts.    G.  Chalmers.     1858. 
Handbuch  deb  Galyanoplastie.    Dr.  F.  Binder.    Weimar.     1884. 
Galyanoplasiio  Manipulations.    A.  Roselenr.    Philadelphia.    1872. 
Manual  of  Electbo-xetallubgy.    J.  Napier.     5th  Edition.     1876. 
Abt  of  Electbo-xetalluboy.    George  Gore,  LL.D.     2nd  Edition. 

1884. 
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l-lhECfnO'Tuatsa.    J.  W.  Urqnhart.    1880. 

Elbctbottfdio.    J.  TV.  Uiquhart.     1 881. 

Electbo-mraixubot  Pbacticallt  Tbeated.    Alexander  Watt.    8tli 
Edition.     1882. 

Electbolyse,    6altakofla5tik    xrsj}    RgDnreTALT/nswmtA  vsq.      E. 

Japing.    Leipzig.     1883. 
GALVA^roFLAsnc  Mahifdiatiqiib.    H.  Wahl.    Philadelphia.     1884. 

Electbolyse,  BsBSEioaEifEKTs  pRAnarES  sub  le  Nickelage,  &c. 
H.  Fontaine.    Paris.     1885. 

Besides  the  above  works,  there  are  articles  respecting  electrolytic 
operations  in  the  following  books  and  periodicals  to  which  reference 
may  be  made : — ^Tomlinson's  Cydopttdia ;  lire's  Dictionaiy  of  Arts, 
Ac.,  Supplement ;  Watts'  Chemical  Diotionaiy ;  CSiemistry  Applied 
totiieArts;  Spon's  EncydopoBdia ;  Wagner's  Technology ;  Gmdin's 
Handbook  of  Chemistzy,  YoL  I. :  Sprague's  Electricity ;  Modem 
Applications  of  Electricity.  Hospitalier ;  The  Chemist,  1840  to  1858 ; 
Chemical  News;  Timmins'  Midland  Hardware  District,  1866 ;  Bevan's 
''British  Mannfaetnring  Indnstriee,"  1876;  Encyclopndia  Britan- 
nica,  vol.  viii.,  1878 ;  DingUr^a  Pofyteehnic  Journal;  Blektrotfehnitehe 
Zeiitehrift,    Berlin. 


INDEX. 


A  COOUTREMENT,  anny,  gUding, 
■^    185 
Accnmidatioii  of  lumps  on  pulleys, 

488 
AccumnUtors,  16 
Acetate  of  calcium,  297 
„       copper,  372,  475 
»       lead,  357, 475 
„       lime,  296 
„       nickel,  296 
„       Bilver,  195 
„       zinc,  346, 372 
Acetic  acid,  198, 297, 476 
Acid,  aiseniouB,  374 
„    benzoic,  296 
boric,  295, 296 
citric,  296 
dip,  nitric,  236 
dipping,  289, 481 
fumes,  493 

„       poisoning  by,  512 
hydrochloric,  287,  220^  481 
hydrocyanic,  160, 271, 481 

„  poisoning  by,  510 

hydrofluoric,  120 
muriatic,  236 

„      pickle,  200 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  355 
nitric,  fuming,  236, 481 
nitro-hydrochloric,  476 

„  -sulphuric,  180 
nitrons,  236 
prussic,  227, 481 
pyroligneous,  476 
stripping,  for  nickel-plateil  ar- 
ticles, 470 


n 


n 


n 


>9 


9f 


V 


»> 


» 


>9 


» 


»» 


J> 


» 


it 


» 


>l 


Acid,  sulphuric,  234,  242, 486 
„  „       pickle,  193 

„    sulphurous,  gas,  397 

„    tartaric,  334 
Acids,  corrosire,  poisoning  by,  51 1 
Acierage,  340 
Action  of  the  electric  current  upon 

compound  substanoes,  74 
Adamantoid  boron,  449 
Adams'     process     for     metallising 
moulds,  13  z 
„       Mr.  I.,  process  for  nickel- 
plating,  292 
Advantages  of  gas  engines  in  driv- 
ing dynamos,  491 
Air-bubbles,  to  prevent  the  forma 

tion  of,  93 
Albata,  502 

Albert  chains,  gilding,  177, 179 
AUcalles,  poisoning  by,  511 
Alkaline  coppering  solutions^  147 
Alum,  199 
„     ammonia,  331,  332 
„     potash  and  soda,  332 
„     rock,  362 

„     and  tin,  solution  of,  332 
Alumina,  292,  332 

„       sulphate  of,  332, 362 
Aluminium,  444,  513, 5x4 
alloys,  444 

and  ammonium,  chlo- 
ride of,  363 
bronze,  448^  514 
deposition  of,  360 
deposition    of,   Coze's 
process^  363 


99 


99 


» 


>» 


»> 
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JUamlniam,  deposition  of,  Jeancon's 

I    American  cheap  goods,  re-nickeling. 

ppoce8S,363 

'       319 

„          depoution  of,  Thomas 

American  formnUe  for  brassing  solu- 

and Tilley's  process. 

tions,  377 

362 

„       potash,  235,  286^476 

„          hydrated  oxide  of,  444 

.    Amianthus,  76 

„         and  potassium,  double 

Ampere,  or  unit  of  quantity,  84,  87 

«alt  of,  363 

Ammonia  alum,  331,  332 

yy          pyro-plating  with,  266 

„        aurate  of,  172, 186 

.,          silyer,  448 

„        bicarbonate  of,  226 

„          and     sodium,    double 

„         bichromate  of,  390 

chloride  of,  361 

„         carbonate  of,  225,  296 

„          solutions,  363 

„         liquid,  296, 481 

Aluminous  minerals,  449 

„         oxalate  of,  292 

Alloy, 

,  Hercules,  448 

„         sulphate  of,  295,  332 

>t 

of  platinum  and  silver,  391 

Ammonio-chlorido  of  palladium  so- 

AU071 

1,500 

i                         lution,  354 

?> 

aluminium,  444 

„       -nitrate  of  copper  solution,. 

?> 

copper  and  bismuth,  501 

1                         479 

r» 

„       palladium,  501 

„       -sulphate  of  cadmium  so- 

r* 

»       tin,  501 

lution,  363 

« 

„       zinc,  SOI 

„        -sulphate  of  copper,  solu- 

»t 

density  of,  501 

tion  of,  479 

»» 

electro-deposition     of,    366, 

„       -sulphate  of  iron  solution,. 

379 

344 

♦t 

gold  and  antimony,  50X 

^f        -sulphate  of  magnesia,390' 

»« 

„        bismuth,  501 

Ammonium,  chloride  of,  294,  299, 

•» 

„       cobalt,  501 

344 

•» 

„       copper,  501 

„           sulphide  of,  oxidlsing^ 

" 

„        iridium,  501 

with,  271 

«• 

„        iron,  50X 

Ammoniuret  of  gold,  172 

•» 

„       lead,  501 

Anelectrode,  71 

»» 

,t       nickel,  501 

Animal  substances,  copying,  IIG 

>» 

„       silver,  501 

Anions,  71 

•1 

„       silver,  deposition  of. 

Annatto,  207 

390 

Annealing  copper  wire,  145 

?» 

„       tin,  501 

Anode,  71 

»> 

„       zinc,  501 

„     brass,  378 

>» 

tin  and  antimony,  501 

„     carriers,  434 

>» 

„      lead,  501 

„     charcoal,  362 

» 

„      palladium,  501 

„    .       „       and  iron,  342 

» 

zinc  and  antimony,  50  z 

„     of  coke  and  zinc,  441 

Amalgam  of  cadmiam,  514 

„     copper,  gilding  with,  2x3 

■ 

»,      gilding,  202 

„     galena,  442 

■ 

„      gold,  203 

„     German  silver,  389 

Amalgamating  zinc,  4,  92 

„     gold,  171, 183 

Amalgams,  503 

»     lead,  358 

INDEX. 
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» 


ft 


>? 


» 


i> 


t* 


Tf 


>» 


>» 


»» 


Anode,  pallftdium,  354 

pUtinum,  187, 349 
platinum  and  tMytt,  391 

„        wire,  178 
rods,  308 
silver,  221 
steel,  341 
tin,  390 
zinc,  345>  34^ 
Anodes,  brass,  deaning,  392 
bnlUoo,  428 
carbon,  438 
cast  cobalt,  352 

„    nickel,  329, 482 
of  chromium  alloys,  390 
cobalt,  351 
copper,  144 
dirty,  278 
gas  carbon,  343 
gold,  worn,  211 
iron,  341,  397 
„    wire,  343 
nickel,  282, 284, 482 
pure  copper,  399 
rolled  cobalt,  353 
„    nickel,  329,  482 
„    silver,  274 
tin,  335 
worn,  274 
Antidotes  and  remedies  in  case  of 

poisoning,  509 
Antimoniate  of  soda,  430 
Antimonious  copper,  5x4 
Antimony,  39, 97,  501,  513 
butter  of,  355 
chloride  of,  355 
deposition  of,  355 
deposition  of,  by  simple 

immersion,  356 
oxychloride  of,  35G 
potassic  tartrate  of,  356 
solutions  of,  355, 356 
sulphuret  of,  355 
terchloride  of,  355 
^         terozide  of,  356, 430 
„         tersttlphuret  of,  356 
Aultque,  or  green  bronze,  386, 


»» 


7» 


»» 


» 


n 


n 


Antique  silver,  imitation,  269 
Application  of  nickel-plating,  280 

of  Ohm's  law  to  com- 
pound voltaic  circles, 
86 
Applying  the  amalgam,  203 

„       stopping-off  varnishes,  47 1 
Aqua  fortis,  236, 357,  47^ 

„    regia,  195,476 
Aigentiferons  copper  pyrites,  436 

„  galena,  435 

Argol,  238 

Argyrometric  scale,  Roselenr's,  262 
Armatufe,  22 

„       intensity,  25 
„       quantity,  25 
Army  accoutrement  work,  gilding, 

185 
Arrangement  of  baths  for  electro- 
lytic refining,  427 
of  batteiy,  x  10 
for  coppering  hydraulic 

rams,  144 
of  electrolytic  refining 

plant,  399 
of  nickeling  plant,  306 
of  silver-plating  bath, 
241 
Arsenic,  374,  501,  513 
Arsenical  copper,  514 
Arsenious  acid,  374 
Arsenite  of  soda,  430 
Articles  falling  into  bath,  276 
Artificial  magnet,  21 
Asbestos,  76, 439 
Asphalte,  119 
Augmentation  of  the  conductivity'  of 

nickel  baths,  326 
Aurate  of  ammonia,  172, 186 
Auriferous  pyrites,  439 
Autogenous  process,  281 

"DABBINGTON'S  battery,  7 

-^    Bacco^s  brassing  solution,  376 

Backing  pan,  133 

„       -up  metal,  133 
Balance,  plating,  261 
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Bar-fitttngs,  Ac^  nickeling,  311 

Battery, 

,  brass  solution  prepared  by. 

Barinm,  513 

378 

„       sulphide  of,  500 

99 

Bunsen's,  xi 

Buometer,  Ac^  sealee,  silvering,  231, 

j» 

Callan's  iron,  xi 

232 

99 

compound  Grove,  xi 

Bath,  srningemflnt  for  electrolytic 

»» 

connections,  274,  279 

reanhig,427 

>f 

constant,  8,  51 

„     articles  falling  into  the,  276 

W 

Cruickslumk's  trough,  6 

„     bride,  181 

rt 

deposition  of  platinum  by. 

„    cold,  for  all  metals,  377 

350 

„     cold  gilding,  observations  on,  ! 

» 

C.  Watfs  tfaermo-elecfric. 

174 

42 

„     dnst  on  the  surface  of,  278 

>« 

DanieU's,8 

„     electrotyping,  132 

19 

Gassiot  and  Crosse's  water. 

„     for  gilding  steel,  186                 ; 

15 

»»             »        177 

t> 

Grove's,  xo 

„             „        Record's,  176 

n 

Ledanch^'s,  i^ 

,f     gold,  management  of,  211 

»t 

Mari^Davy,  x6 

„     iron,  343 

>• 

Maynooth,  xx 

„     keeping  np  strength  of,  393 

•« 

nickel-plating  by,  28.1 

„     metal,  502 

»» 

nitric  acid,  xo 

,,     motion    of    articles   in   the, 

t» 

Noe's  thermo-electric,  49 

243 

5» 

Plants  secondary,  X7 

„     nickel,  augmentation  of  con- 

n 

plating,  242 

dnctivity  of,  326 

w 

separate,  electrotyping  by,. 

,,     nickel,  for  facing  electrotypes, 

XIO 

320 

79 

Smee's,  9, 181 

„     pickling,  for  cast  iron,  290 

w 

stripping  silver  by,  468 

„     plating,  arrangement  of,  241 

99 

twin-carbon,  284 

.,         ,9       preparation   of    new 

»» 

Walker's  graphite,  13 

work  for,  233 

» 

water,  X5 

„     potash,  179,  235 

W 

WolUiston's,  8, 181,  242 

y,         „      for  nickel-plating,  286 

Batteries,  arrangement  of,  1 10 

„     precautions    to    be   observed 

>» 

constant,  51 

when  filling  the,  274 

»» 

constancy  of,  494 

„     pyrophosphate  of  tin,  334 

»♦ 

electrotyping,  x32 

„     recovery  of  dropped   articles 

>» 

electromotive  force  of,  88 

from,  328 

>» 

management  of,  494 

„     stripping  for  gold,  469 

j» 

relative  intennty  of,  49s 

»         nickel,  319 

»» 

„       power  of,  494 

„         sUver,  252,  467 

>» 

secondary,  x6 

„    snlphate  of  copper.  Gramme's 

» 

separate,  electro^ing  by. 

„     for  tinning  zinc,  332 

XIO 

experiments  with,  4x1 

99 

thermo-electric,  42 

Battery,  arrangement  of,  no 

Beardslee's  cobalt  solution,  353 

„       Babbington's,  7 

Becquerel's  cobalt  solution,  353 

„       bichromate,  25 

» 

gold  solution,  x68 
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Becquerel's  process  for  treating  gold, 
Ac.y  ores,  434 
,9         solution     for     metallo- 

cbromes,  359 
„         thermo^pile^  45 
Beer,  scratch-brushing  with,  179 
Beeswax,  95,  386, 471 
Bell-metal,  503 
Belt,  fixing  the,  488 

„    leather,  458 
Belts,  coming  ofF  pulleys,  488 
„    driving,  487 
;,     jointing,  488 
main  driving,  487 
and  pulleys^  accumulation  of 
lamps  on,  488 
„     slipping  off,  493 
Benzine,  X25>  342 
Benzoic  add,  296 
Benzol,  120 
Bessemer  bronze,  386 
„       bronzes,  12  z 
Beasemer's,  Sir  Henry,  early  experi- 
ments in  depositing  copper,  60 
Bibulous  paper,  172 
Bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  226 
Bichromate  of  ammonia,  390 
„         battery,  15 
„         of  potash,  15 
Bicycles,  nickeling,  313 

second  -  hand,    nickeling, 

314 
spokes,  nickeling,  3x3 

Binding  screws,  498 

„       wire,  117 
Binoxide  of  mercury,  231 

„  „         nitrate  of,  189 

Bird's,  Dr.   Golding,    experiments, 

62 
Birmingham  ware,  251 
Bismuth,  39,  501,  513 

acid  nitrate  of,  355 

and    ammonium,    double 

chloride  of,  355 
cyanide  solution  of,  355 
deposition  of,  355 
nitrate,  solution  of,  355 
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Bismuth,  subnitrate  of,  355 
Hsulphide  of  carbon,  119,  228, 342, 

476 
„         of  mercury,  16 
Bisulphite  of  soda,  1941  231,  374 

„  sodium,  231,  296 

Bitartrate  of  potaasa,  189,  230 
Bits,    spurs,   Ac,,    nickeling,    308^ 

316 
Black  bronze,  384 
„     enamel,  273 
„     lead,  385, 484 
„     metal,  404 
Bleaching  powder,  274,  392 
Blende,  zinc,  439, 443 
BUster  copper,  401 
Blood-stone  buniishen,  458 

„  tools,  buff  for  polishing,. 

459 
Blue  metal,  404 
Bluestone,  91, 485 
Bob,  lime,  455 
Bobs,  polishing,  452 
Boettgei^s  cobalt  solution,  354 

ferrocyanide   solution   of 

iron,  344 
solution     for    depositing 
platinum,  351 
Book  daspe,  Ac.,  nickding,  322 

„    work  mounting,  135 
Borax,  199,  267 
Boric  acid,  295,  296 

„    oxide,  449 
Boron,  447, 513 
„     adamantoid,  449 
„      bronze,  449 
Boxwood  sawdust,  187,  267 
BracketSy  insulating,  306 
Brass,  503 

anode,  378 

anodes,  cleaning,  392 
articles,  small,  nickeling,' 306 
button,  504 
„     for  castings,  503 

clock-dials,    ^.,   whitening, 

232 
concentrated  solution  of,  393 
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and  copper  articles,  eolation 

Brassing  solution,  Russell  and  Wool 

for  Gripping  nickel  from, 

rich's,  372 

470 

f 

„        Wood's,  372 

»» 

and  copper,  eolation  for  gild- 

♦» 

solations,  367, 368 

ing.  1 59 

»» 

„         American  foi;ina- 

M 

and  copper  work,  nickeling, 

1»  for,  377 

302 

•» 

„         Brunei  and  Co.'s, 

n 

deposits,  thick,  378 

369 

>» 

electro^eposition  of,  366 

w 

„         De  Salzede's,  371 

r* 

»» 

„         Newton's,  371 

w 

finishing,  454 

>» 

„         Boeelenr's,  373 

» 

malleable,  503 

>» 

„         Walenn's,  374 

♦» 

pins,  electro-tinning,  331 

Bright 

,  and  dead  gilding  in  parts. 

i» 

polishing,  451 

205 

»» 

rwi,503 

f* 

dead  lustre,  188 

»♦ 

rods,  242 

»» 

lustre,  dip  for,  236 

>» 

sheet,  cathodes,  433 

n 

plating,  228, 277 

»f 

silicioos,  514 

w 

„      solution  tor,  228 

>» 

solder,  504 

Brightening  solution,  229,  276 

M 

eolation  prepared  by  battery. 

Britannia  metal,  258 

378 

„            &e.,  electro-plating 

» 

eolation  for  rough  cast  iron,  377 

25» 

» 

taps,  nickeling,  305 

„            gUding,  167 

W 

for  taming,  503 

,,             lead,  dtc,  eliding. 

J^ 

for  wire,  504 

216 

19 

work,  cast,  nickeling,  330 

tin,  <S:c.,  nickeling. 

Brassed,  electro,  work,  dipping,  387 

solution  for,  298 

n 

electro,  work,  lacqaering,  387 

Brooches,  gilding,  177, 179 

Braniiig  different  metaln,  393 

Bromine,  513 

n 

electro,  cast-iron  work,  379 

Bromide  of  cadmium,  364. 

>» 

„       lead,   pewter,   and 

Bronze,  aluminium,  448,  514 

tin  work,  381 

>♦ 

Beseemer,  121,  386 

>» 

„       notes  on,  392 

» 

black,  384 

>» 

„       observations  on,  382 

w 

boron,  449 

» 

„       wroaght-iron  work, 

»» 

cobalt,  391 

380 

>» 

colour,  green,  392 

i« 

„       zinc  work,  380 

» 

electro-deposition    of,    366, 

i» 

in  hot  solations,  394 

388 

it 

Newton's  processes,  371 

»» 

green,  385 

n 

Person  and  Sire's  process. 

>» 

magnesium,  391 

378 

w 

mercurial,  514 

n 

Wood's  process,  372 

>» 

phosphor,  5x4 

If 

solution  for  cast-iron  work, 

» 

powder,  tin,  131 

393 

» 

powders,  386 

ti 

„       Dr.  neeren's,  373 

» 

„       metallic,  484 

9f 

„       Morris  and    John- 

t» 

silico-aluminium,  449 

son's,  372 

w 

silicon,  444 
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Bronze,  silicioQSy  5x4 

8Qlation,  for  gilding,  x6o 
steel,  386 
Bronzes,  colour  of,  392 
electro,  192 

gilding,  with  amalgam,  206 
silicon,  449 
Bronzing  ceramic  ware,  387 
„       chocolate  tone,  385 

electro-bRused  worlc,  384 
electro-brassed  zinc  work, 

French  method,  386 
the  electrotype,  10 1 
fenders,  384,  387 
gnn  btfrels,  357 
IM»te,385 

«lt,  357 
eolation,  388 

aolations,  371 

stove  fronts,  384 

umbrella  stands,  387 
Brushes,  245 

bristle,  455 

camel-hair,  269 

circular,  456 

cow-hair,  455 

hog-hair,  303 

scouring,  245 

scratch,  179,  248 
Brushing,  scratch,  247 
Bubbles,  gas,  removing,  322 
Buff,  258 
„    for  polishing  bloodstone  tools, 

459 
4,    sticks,  258 

Buffing  old  work  after  stripping,  253 
BuiEB,455 

„    for  polishing  burnishers,  459 
Building,  128 

„       iron,  128 
Bullion  anodes,  428 

„     plates,  428 
Bull-neck  leather,  452, 456 
Bunsen  odly  278 
Bunsen's  battery,  ix 
Burning  the  work,  361,  304 
Burnishers,  458 
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Burnishers,  buifs  for  polishing,  459 

„         steel,  458 
Burnishing,  458 

electro-gilt  work,  460 
preparing  the  tools  for, 

458 
preparation  of  work  for, 

459 
silver  and  plated  work, 

459 
Batter  of  antimony,  355 

Button  brass,  504 

Buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  Ac^  whiten  - 

ing,  230 
Busts,  plaster,  copying,  xxs 

rjADMUM.  97, 503,  513 
^    „       amalgam  of,  514 

ammonio- sulphate    solu- 
tion of,  363 
„       bromide  of,  364 
deposition  of,  363 
deposition  of,  Russell  and 
Woolrich's  process^  363 
sulphate  of,  364 
Cesium,  5x3 
Calamine,  439 
Calcium,  447,  5x3 

acetate  of,  297 
carbonate  of,  297 
chloride  of,  362 
sulphide  of,  292 
Callan's  iron  battery,  xx 
Candlesticks,  old  plated,  256 
Carbon,  329,  513 
„     anodes,  438 

bisulphide  of,  228,  342, 476 
electrode,  X7X 
gas,  anodes  of,  343 
granulated,  445 
twin,  battery,  384 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  225,  296 
of  calcinmy  297 
of  lime,  454*  485 
of  magnesia,  343 
ores  of  copper,  396 
„       of  potash,  10X9  22  r»  476 
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Caibooate  of  silTer,  224 

„       of  zinc,  439 
Gulyle's  dynamo^eetiic  maehiae, 

35 
CunhkBf  lae,  385 

Canien,  anode,  434 

Caae-fiUiiig  and  steam-heating  tables, 

126 
Csssel's  process,  electro-chlorination 

of  gold  ores,  438 
Cast-brass  work,  nickeling,  330 

„  cobalt  anodes,  352 
Cast-bon  dogs,  bronzing,  387 
^       pickling  bath  for,*290 
rollers,  coppering,  144 
rough,  brass  solation,  for, 

377 
work,  brassing    solntion, 

for,  393 

„       woik,  cleaning  for  nickel- 
plating,  287 

„       work,      electro  -  brassing, 

379 
work,  nickeling,  3x7 

work,   preparing   of,    for 

dncing,  346 

„       work,  scouring,  380 

Cast  nickel,  284 

„         anodes,  329^  482 

Castings,  brass  for,  503 

Cathelectrode,  71 

Cathode,  71 

Cations,  71 

Causes  which  affect  the  colour  of  the 

deposit,  i8x 

Caustic  alkali,  235 

„    i«y,  390 

„     lime,  231 
„     potash,  287, 476 
„     soda,  332 
Cell,  porous,  11,63 
„       „      origin  of  the,  63 
„  single,  process,  91 
„   single,  process,   deposition   of 

copper  by,  91, 92, 106 
„   single,  process,  deposition  of  tin 

by,  334 
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Cementation  copper,  396 
Cerium,  513 
Ceylon  graphite,  128 
Chain  work,  ni^eling,  318 
Chains,  gilding,  208 

„       metal,  gilding,  180 
Chalices,  gilding,  187 
Chalk,  prepared,  231 
Chamois  leather,  184,  271 
ChandeUers,  oxidising,  271 
Characteristics  of  cobalt,  352 

„  electro-plate,  259 

„  metals,  49^ 

Charcoal,  272 

„       anode,  362 
furnace,  163 
granular,  447 
iron  anode,  342 
Cheap  fancy  work,  nickeling,  306 
„     goods,  American,  re-nickeling, 

319 
„     goods,  French,  re-nickeling, 

319 
„      goods,  German,  re-nickeling, 

319 
„     jewellery,  French  gilding  for, 

160 
„     jewellery,  gilding,  212 
Chemical  action,  4 

electricity,  2 

powers  of  the  voltaic  pile, 
70 
Chili  saltpetre,  467 
Chloride  of  aluminium,  360 

„        aluminium  and  ammo- 
nium, 363 
„         ammonium,  15, 299,  344> 
484 
antimony,  355 
bismuth,  355 
calcium,  362 
cobalt,  352, 353 
copper,  274 
gold,  187, 477 
gold,  preparation  of,  157 
gold,  solution  of,  gilding 
by  immersion  in,  159 
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Chloride  of  lead  and  sodium  sola- 
tioii,357 
lime,  392 
magnesium,  365 
mercury,  362 
palladium  and  ammoni- 
um, solution  of,  354 
platinum,  270, 477 
platinum,  preparation  of, 

349 
platinum,  solution  of,  384 

silver,  220, 463 

„      paste,  231 

sodium,  189,  292,  326 

tin,  331,  332 

zinCj  443, 477,  507 
Chlorination  of  gold  ores,  438 

„  silver  ores,  435 

Chlorine,  392,  513 

„      nascent,  437 

Chloroform,  229 

Chromate  of  lead,  385 

Chiominm,  513 

alloys,  anodes  of,  390 

„    solution  of,  390 

deposition  of,  364,  390 

protoxide  of,  365 

sesquioxide  of,  365 

Chrome  yellow,  385, 471 

Chatter's  dynamo-electric  machine, 

488 

Circle,  simple  Voltaic,  4 

Circular  brushes,  456 

Citrate  of  nickel,  296 

Citric  acid,  296 

Clamond's  thermo-electric  pile,  45 

„         thermo-pile,  section   of, 

47 
Classification   of  elements,  electro- 
lytic, 89 
Cleaning  cast-iron  work  lor  nickel- 
plating,  287 
„       conducting  rod8>  242 
„       suspending  rods,  276 
Cleanliness,  493 
Clearing  the  mould,  105 
Clock  cases,  chiding,  195 
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Clock  dials,    brass,  Ac,  whitening, 
231,  232 
„     faces,  silvering,  231,  232 
Clocks,  gilding,  163 
doth,  coppering,  121 
Coating  non-conducting  substances, 

156 
„       copper   plates    with    iron, 
solution  for,  508 
Cobalt,  351,  501,  513 

and  ammonium,  double  sul- 
phate of,  352 
anodes,  351 
bronze,  391 
characteristics  of,  352 
chloride  of,-  352 
electro-deposition  of,  351 
ore,  352 
salts,  35Z 

solution,  Beardslee's,  353 
Becquerel's,  353 
Boettger'a,  354 
double  sulphate  of, 

354 
„      solutions,  353 
Cobalus,  352 

Coffee-pots,  electro-plating,  246,  254 
Coffin  nails,  Ac,  whitening,  230 
Coil,  resistance,  275,  308,  496 
Coils,  resistance,  284 
Coke  and  zinc  anode,  441 
Colossal  statues  in  electrolytic  co{v- 

per,  T40 
Colour  of  bronzes,  392 

„     of  deposit,  causes  which  affect 

the,  z8i 
„    of  electro-deposited  gold,  196 
„    warm  bronze,  385 
Coloured  gold,  183 

„      jewellery,  199 
Colouring,  dry,  199 

gilt  work,  162 
or  hand-finishing,  457 
mercury  gilding,  204 
mixture,  ormoulo,  206 
paste  for  mercuy  gUdiaf^ 
205 
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CoIoariDg,  proccflBes,  198 
„         salts,  162,  Z83 
,,         wet,  199 
Cold  bath  for  aJl  metals,  377 
„    baths,  gilding  in,  observations 

on,  174 
„    dectro^ilding  solution,  172 

„    gilding,  195 
„    stripping  solution,  253 
„  „  „       for  silver,  468 

Commercial  crocns,  264 

,)  cyanide,   to   determine 

the  strength  of,  479 
„  cyanide   of   potassiom, 

observations  on,  221 
Common  pewter,  503 
„      salt,  291 

„      salt  in  nickel  solutions,  325 
Commutators,  28 
Comparative  French   and  English 

thermometer  scales,  516 
Compo,  crocus,  455 

„       nmge,  455, 457 
Composition  of  baths  for  electro-etch- 
ing, 152 
of  bath  for  giUUng  steel, 

186 
crocus,  for  dollying,  327 
etching-ground,  151 
„  moulding,  125 

„  nieUing,  273 

„  for  stopping  off,  471 

Compound  Grove  battery,  zz 
magnet,  24 
substances,  action  of  elec- 

trie  current  upon,  74 
wire,  Z46 
Concentrated    platinising  solution, 

349 
„  solution  of  brass,  393 

„  „       of  tin,  336 

Conducting  rods,  242,  282, 308  , 

„         wires,  306 
iConductivity  of  metals,  87 

of  nickel  batha^  aug- 
mentation of  the, 
326 
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Conductivity,  relative,  of  metala,  5x4 
„         superior,  of  hot  gilding 
solutions,  166 
Conducton  and  insulators,  80 
Connecting  the  mould  to  the  wire, 

109 
Connection  gripper,  Hoe^s  electric, 

130 
Connections,  battery,  274,279 

„  „       cleaning,  279 

Constancy  of  batteries,  494 
Constant  battery,  8,  5Z 
Contact,  electrical,  5 
Continental  method  of  gilding  watch 

movements,  z88 
Continental  method  of  gilding  nne 

articles,  Z93 
Copal  varnish,  47Z 
Copper,  404,  502,  5x3 
acetate  of,  475 
ammonio-nitrate  of,  479 

„       snlphate  of,  479 
anode,  gilding  with,  213 
anodes,  pure,  399 
,,      antimonious,  514 
•«ntimoDy  couple,  42 
arsenical,  514 
baths,  composition  of,  152 
blister,  40Z 
and    brass    articles,    small, 

nickeling,  306 
and  brass  articles,  sdlntion 
for  stripping  nidrel  from, 
470 
and  brass  wori[,nickeling,  302 
carbonate  of,  ores,  396 
cementation,  396 
chloride  of,  274 
coating  non-conducting  sub- 
stances with,  Z56 
colossal  statues  in,  140 
cyanide  of,  372, 463 
depositing  bath  for  electro- 

typing,  132' 
depositing  bathfl^alkaline^  147 
depositing,  on  glassy  porce- 
lain, dkc.y  Z20 
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Copper,  deposition  of,  by  djnamo- 

electrieity,  139 
deposition   of,  by  eeptrate 

battery,  ixo 
deposition  of,  by  single  cell 

process,  91 
deposition     of,     on     iron, 

141 
electro-metallnrgy  of.  Dr.  C. 

W.  Siemens  on,  401 
electro-soldering,  Eisner's  ex- 
periments in,  472 
electrolytic,   advantages  of, 

426 
electrolytic,  its  high  condoe- 

tivity,  426 
electrolytic  refining  of,   by 

dyoamo-eleetricity,  403 
electrolytic  refining  ctf,   by 

magneto-electricity,    399, 

401 
electrolytic  refining  of,   by 

separate  currant,  397 
electrolytic,  tensile  strength 

of,  145 
electrolytic    treatment     of, 

399 
electrolytic  treatment  of,  in 

Genoa,  421 
Elkington's  process  of  refin- 

^^89  l>y  electrolysis,  400 
Klein's  process  of  depositing 

iron  upon,  341 
moalds,  making,  by  electro- 

lyris,  153 
from  ores,  Marchese's  process 

for  electrolytic  extraction 

of,  437 
oxide  of,  267, 396 

phosphide  of,  514 

pimple,  40Z 

plates,  electro-etching,  151 

plates,  engraved,  facing  with 

iron,  340 
plates,  solution  for  coating, 

with  iron,  508 
plates,  steel  facing,  508 
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Copper,  plombiferons,  514 

prscipltation  of,  401 

pyrites,  435 

„      argentiferous,  436 

quality  of,  deposited  by  elec- 
trolysis, 145 

refining,  D^chand  and  Oaul- 
tier's  process,  396 

refining  by  dynamo-electri- 
city, 403 

refining  by  electricity,  M^ 
Th6nard's  experiments  on, 

404 
refining  by  electrolysis,  Dr. 

Higgson,  406 

refining  by  electrolysis,  Mr. 
B.  N.  8.  Keith  on,  401 

refining,  electrolytic,  in 
America,  421 

refining,  electrolytic,  at 
Biache,  419 

refining,  electrolytic,  at  Bir- 
mingham, 420 

refining,  electrolytic,  cost  of, 
423 

refining,  electrolytic,  at  Ge- 
noa, 421 

refining,  electrolytic,  at  Ham- 
burg, 417 

refining,  electrolytic,  Keith's 
experiments  in,  403 

refining,  electrolytic.  Dr. 
Kiliani  on,  406 

refining,  electrolytic,  at  Mar- 
seilles, 419 

refining,  electrolytic,  at  Olcer, 
420 

ribbon,  4x7 

rods,  242 

rollers^  27 

rollers,  Wilde^s  process  for 
producing,  by  electro-depo- 
sition, 143 

Schlumberger's  process  for 
depositing,  142 

silicic,  5x4 

eolation,  92, 342,  397 
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Copper,  solntioa  for    experimentil 

pQipORSy  92 

„     solntionfl,  specific  iwhhinffi 

of,  515 
idntioiiSy  worUiig  of,  155 
ralphato  of,  91, 397, 485 
sulphate  o^  baths^  Gnunme'tf 

experimemtB  with,  41 1 
sulphate  of,  eleetiol tbIs  of,  75 
snrfaoes,  ozidisiiig,  500 
voltaic  etching  of,  151 
white,  503 
wire,  239 
„    pure,  adyaat^ges  of,  437 
Coppeias,  264»  397»  485 

„       green,  340 
Coppering  cast-iron  rollers,  144 

hydianlic  rams,'  144, 145 
hydianlie  rams,  anange- 

menti  for,  144 
notesp  X54 

plants  and  sea-weed,  120 
printing  rdllen,  141 
process,  Gnlensohn's,  149 
„     Schlombeigei'sy  142 
„     WeO's,  150 
solatiott,  147 

J,      Dr.  Elsnef's,  148 
.,      Walenn'fl^  149 
solutions,  147 

„       alkaline,  147 
steel  shot,  154 

„  „   wire,  146*  147 

Cop}'ing  animal  substances^  116 
coins  and  medals,  93 
engraved  metal  plates  and 
facing  them  with  iron, 

343 
plaster  busts,  112 

„     medallions,  103 
statues,  ftce,  140 
„       vegetable  substances,  120 
Comer  dishes,  re-plating,  259 
Cornice  poles,  Ac,  nickeling,  312 
CoiTOsive  acids,  poisoning  by,  51 1 

„       fublimate,  231 
Corundum,  447 
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Cost  of  dectrolytie  coffer  refining,. 

432 
Coonter-ahaft,  308 
Couronne  dee  teases,  Voltafsi,  7 
Oow-hair  brashes,  455 
Cowles^  process  <tf  electric  smelting,. 


Cowles*  electric  smelting  fnniace,445 
Cream  eweis^  gilding,  183, 21  x 

„  goblets,  Ac,  old  plated^ 

255 
Cream  of  tartar,  189, 231, 331 

Croens,264,327,  455 

„     composition,  455 

Cracible,  Hessian,  463 

„       platinum,  360 

„       porcelain,  360 
Cruet  stands,  4c.,  plating,  244,  252 
Cruickahank's  trough  battety,  6 

Ciyaolite,  447 
Ciystalline  deposit,  265 
„        graphite,  449 
„        lead,  434 
„        silicon,  444 
Crystallised  double  cyanide  of  gold, 
462 
„         sOioon,  449 
„        verdigris,  475 
Cupreous  ozidei,  409 
Cupric  cyanide,  375 

„     sulphides,  441 
Cupriferous  pyrites;,  442 
Current,  direction  of  the,  471 
„       electricity,  x 
„       regulating  amount  of,  308 
Cyanide,  commercial,  to  determine 
strength  of,  479  , 
of  copper,  372, 463 
cupric,  375 
dip,  287 
excess  of,  275 

„       injurious,  316 
free,  185,  223 

„    test  for,  499 
of  gold,  167, 461 
of  gold,  double,  ciystalUscd 
462 
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Cyanide,  gPBy,  479 

Depositing  copper  upon  moulds,  342 

„       of  metexay,  x8o 

n 

silver  by  weight,  260 

»              „          dip,  234 

y> 

solid  silver,  264 

„       of  pUtinnm  solution,  350 

,f 

tank  for  tinning,  335 

„       poisoning  by,  510 

» 

„   or  vat,  281 

„       of  potaasittm,  14a,  256, 345» 

n 

tanks,  241 

,                                    477, 478 

39 

thick  brass,  378 

1                      „       of  potassiiun,  commercial. 

Deposition  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and 

1                                 obsenradons  on,  221 

silver,  389 

„        of  potassium,    preparation 

r> 

aluminium,  360 

of,  477 

»t 

alominium,      Goze's 

„       pure,  478 

process,  363 

„       of  silyer,  225 

79 

aluminium,  Jeancon's 

„       solution  of  bismuth,  355 

process,  363 

.,       solutions,  22 X 

If 

aluminium,    Thomas 

„       solutions^  old,  recovery  of 

and  niley's  process. 

gold  and  silver  from,  461 

362 

„       sores,  5x1 

>» 

antimony,  355 

„       of  ainc,  372 

>» 

antimony   by  simple 

Cyanogen,  479, 510 

immersion,  357 

„        poisoning  bj-,  510 

w 

bismuth,  355 

?» 

brass,  366 

TiAMASCENING,  51 
^    DanieU's  battery,  8 

9* 

bronze,  366 

»» 

cadmium,  363 

„      cells,  X77 

M 

cadmium,  Ruasell  and 

Dead  and  bright  gilding  in  parts,  205 

Woolrich's  process. 

„    gUding,  180 

363 

„    lustre,  dip  for,  237 

n 

chromium,  364 

„    nickel-plating,  327 

y* 

chromium  alloys,  Sla- 

„    ormoulu,  208 

tei's  process,  390 

„    work,  nickeling,  312 

n 

cobalt,  351 

D^haud  and  Gaultier's  process  for 

)} 

copper  by    dynamo- 

extracting  copper,  396 

dectricity,  139 

Decompodtion,  electro-chemical,  358 

>f 

copper  on  iron,  141 

„           of  water,  72 

n 

copper  by  single  i»U, 

Defects  in  gilding,  causes  of,  212 

91 

Definition  of  electrical  terms,  82 

79 

evolution    of  hydrogen 

Deeding,  469 

daring,  393 

De-nickelixig^  3x9 

n 

of  German  diver,  Morris 

Deniity  of  alloys,  501 

and  Johnson's  pro- 

Dental work,  nickeling,  323 

cess,  389 

Dentists'  tools,  Ac.,  nickeling,  305 

»t 

gold,  x66 

Depoeit,  ciystalline,  265 

» 

iron  on  copper,  Klein's 

Deposited  metal,  quantity  of,  265 

process,  341 

Depositing-bath  (eleetrotyping),  132 

yt 

iron,      Jacob!     and 

DqKwitiiig  copper  upon  glass,  porce- 

Klein's process,  342 

lain,  Ac.,  X20 

n 

lead,  357 
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Deposition  of  magDerinm,  365 

„  magnesiiiin   and  its 

alloySySgo 
„  numganMO,  365 

manganinm,  365 
metals,  dectrical  theo- 
ries in  their  relation 
to,  80 
nickel,  280 
platinum  by  batterj 

current,  350 
pladnnm,    Boettger's 

solution  for,  351 
platinum    by    single 

immeiaon,  350 
^con,  365 
by    simple  imnucdon, 

230 
of  tin,  33X 
tin  by  dipping,  or  sim- 
ple immersion,  331 

tin  by  single  cell  pro- 
CMS,  334 
De  Buolz's  gold  solution,  172 
De-silvering,  253 
Desmur's  solution  for  nickeling  small 

articles,  299 
Dials,  brass  dock,  dec,  whitening, 

231,  232 
Didymium,  513 
Different  metals^  brassing,  393 
Dip,  acid,  288 
„  for  bright  lustre,  236 
„  cyanide,  287 
„  mercury,  234 
„   nitric  acid,  236 
Dipping,  237 

„       acid,  28gi,  481 

deposition  of  tin  by,  331 
electro-brassed  work,  387 
gilding  silver  by,  164 
Dips,  acid,  236 

„    or  steeps,  287 
Direction  of  current,  471 
Dirty  anodes,  278 

Discovery  of  thermo-electricity,  See- 
beck's,  39 
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>f 
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Dishes,  comer,  replating,  259 
Doctor,  the,  184 
Doctoring,  3x0, 311, 325 
„       in  gilding,  165 
DoUy,  finishing,  454 

„     mop,  457 
Dollying,  composition  for,  327 
Double  chloride  of  aluminium  and 
sodium,  361 
„     chloride  of  bismuth  and  am- 
monium, 355 
„     chloride  of  magnesium  and 
ammonium,  365 
chloride  of  nickel  and  am- 
monium, 292,  298,  483 
chloride  of  nickel  and  am- 
monium, solution  of,  292 
^anide  of  gold  and  potas- 
sium, 167 
cyanide  of  sQver  and  potas- 
sium, 221 
nickel  salts,  483 
salt  of  aluminium  and  po- 

tasrium,  363 
sulphate  of  cobalt  and  am- 
monia, 354 
sulphate  of  cobalt  and  am- 
monium solution,  352 
sulphate  of  nickel  and  am- 
monia, 283,  292, 296, 483 
sulphite  of  silver  solution, 
231 
Drawings,  making  electrotype  plates 

from,  153 
Driving  belts,  487 
Dropped  articles,  recovery  of,  from 

baths,  328 
Dry  colouring,  199 
„    nickel-plating,  327 
Dryer,  centrifugal,  434 
Ductility  of  metals,  499 
Dust  on  the  surface  of  the  bath» 

278 
Dynamic  force,  29 
Dynamo^ectrie  machine,  398 

machine,   Carlyle*s, 

35 
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2>ynamo-electrio  machine,  Chattel's, 

488 
maohine,  Gulcher's, 

37 
machine,     HaUett- 

Ebnore's,  33 
machine,  Kapp  and 

Allen's  37 
machine,  MatheFs, 

37 
machine,      Schuc- 

kerfs,  36 

machine,  Siemens', 

30 
machine^  Weston's, 

32 
machines,  249 

machines,  manage- 
ment of,  491 
Dynamo-electricity,  29 

deposition  of  cop- 
per by,  139 
niclcel-platingby, 

306 
plating  by,  249 
refining    copper 
by,  403 
Dynamo-machines,    advantages    of 

gas  engines  in 
driving,  491 
for  deposition  of 

copper,  145 
overheating,  493 
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T^LASTIC  monldiig  material,  97 
^    Electric     connection     gripper. 

Hoe's,  130 
Electric   current,   action   of,  upon 
compound      subetances, 

74 
dynamo,  machines,  249 

force,  29 

magneto,  machines,  249, 399 

potential,  83 

smelting,  443 

smelting,   Cowles'  process, 

444 
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Electric  smelting  furnace,  CowW, 

448 
„       sparls,  22 
Electrical  connection,  100, 129 

contact,  5 

current,  83 

energy,  4 
resistance,  83 
terms,  definition  of,  82 
theories  in  their  relation 
to   the    deposition    of 
metals,  80 
transfer  of  elements,  77 
„       units,  87 
Electricity,  chemical,  2 
current,  i 
dynamo,  29 
dynamo,   d^orition    of 

copper  by,  139 
dynamo,   nickel-plating 

by,  306 
dynamo,   niclcel  -  plating 

small  articles  by,  326 
dynamo,  plating  by,  249 
dynamo,  refining  copper 

by,  403 
magneto,  21 
negative,  2 
positive,  2 
quantity  of,  and  electro-* 

motive  force,  490 
refining    copper  by,  M. 
Th6nard's  experiments 
in,  404 
voltaic,  historical  review 
of,  I 
Electro-brassed  work,  bronzing,  384 

„      dipping,  387 
„     lacquering,  387 
zinc    work,    French 
method  of  bronz- 
ing, 386 
Elecbo-brassing  cast-iron  work,  379 
lead,  pewter,  and  tin 

work,  381 
notes  on,  392 
observations  on,  382 
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Electro-brassing  wrooght-iron  work, 

380 
„  zinc  work,  380 

Electro  bronzes,  192 

chemical  action,  4 
chemical   action,   Faraday's 

nomenclature  of,  70 
chemical  decomposition,  358 
chlorinaUon    of    gold   ores, 

Cassel's  process,  438 
coppering    flowers,    insects, 

dec.,  Z18 
deposited  gold,  colour  of,  196 
deposited  sUver,  thickness  of, 
265 
Eleetro-deposition  of  alloys,  366,  379 

alnminium,  360 
antimony,  355 
auxiliary    ope- 
rations    con- 
nected   with, 
466 
bismuth,  355 
brass,  366 
bronze,  366, 388 
cadminm,  363 
chromium,  364, 

390 
cobalt,  351 
copper,  91 
German  silver, 

388 
Gorman   silver 
Morris     and 
Johnson's  pro- 
cess, 389 
historical      re- 
view of,  51 
iron  and  zinc, 

340 
lead,  357 
magnesium,365 
manganese,  365 
manganiom, 

365 
materials    used 
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Electro-deposition  of  nickel,  280 

palladium,  354 
platinum,  348 
platinum       by 
battery     cur- 
rent, 350 
platinum,    Bo- 
ettger's  solu- 
tion, 351 
platinum      by 
simple  immer- 
sion, 350 
silicon,  365 
silver,  2x9 

tin,  331 
various  metals, 

348 
zinc.  Wattes  so- 
lution for,  345 
Electro-etching,  151 

„  „     composition  of  bath 

for,  152 
Electro-gilding,    general    manipula- 
tions of,  177 
or  gilding  by  direct 

current,  166 
solutions,  cold,  172 
„  zinc  artidei^  192 

Electro-gilt  work,  burnishing,  460 
Electro-magnetism,  x8 
Electro-magnets,  21 
Electro-metallurgy,  61, 395 

of  copper.  Dr.  C. 

W.  Siemena 
on,  401 

zinc,  439 

trange^  pro- 
cess, 439 
ziDe,Luckow*8 
process,  441 
zinc,  MM.Blas 
and    Heisfa 
process,  442 
,.  Werdermann'a 

process,  443 
Electromotive  force,  28,  82,  399 
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Electromotive  force  of  batteries,  88 
Electro-negative  elements,  89 
Electro-niclceling  bar  flttiogs,  dbc.,  31 1 
bicycles,  313 

„      spokes    of, 

313 
bita,  spun,  dJK.,  308 

boo1c-clasps,&c.,  322 

brass    and    copper 

articles,  306 
cast-brass  worl^  330 
cast-iron  worls,  3x7 
chain  work,  318 
cheap  fancy  work, 

306 
cornice  poles,  dec., 

312 
dead  work,  3x2 

dental  work,  323 
forceps,  dbc,  323 
gaoze  wire,  321 
handrails,  &e^  312 
harness     furniture, 

316 
long  pieces  of  work^ 

312 
mallets,  Ac,  309 
printing-rollers,  321 
purse  mounts,  ^., 

322 
railway   keys,  ^c, 

326 
sanitary  work,  3x1 
sausage-warmers, 

309 

second-hand    bicy- 
cles, 3x4 

ships'   deck  lamps, 

312,  327 
shop  fronts,  3x2 
small  screws,  326 
steel,  306, 322 
stirrups,  3x7 
stove  fronts,  Ac.,  3 13 
sword  -  scabbards, 

315 
table  lamps,  &c.,^oS 
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Electro-plate,  251 

„         characteristics  of,  259 
„         resilvering,  258 
Electro-plated  articles, whitening,  267 
„         articles,  strip[dng  silver 
from,  259 
Electro-plating,  219 

bath,  arrangement  of, 

241 
battery,  242 
brass,  &c,  250 
Britannia  metal,  ^., 

250 
cruet    stands,    Ac., 

244*252 
German   silver,  Ac., 

250 
liqueur  stands,  Ac.» 

245 
pewter,  tin,  Ac.,  250 
spoon  and  fork  work, 

238,244 
tea  and  coffee    ser- 
vices^ 246 
„  zinc,  iron,  Ac.,  250 

Electro-polar,  16 

„      positive  elements,  89 
Electro4ilvering  pewter  solder,  277 

Electro-soldering,  276 

„  of  copper,  Eisner's 

experiments,  472 

Electro-tinned     articles,    replating, 

260 

Electro-tinning  brass  pins^  331 

Feam's  process,  336 

Roeeleur's  solution  for, 

336 
sheet  iron,  338 
„         sheet    iron,  Spence's 

process,  338 
„         Steele's  process,  337 
Electrode,  71 

„      carbon,  171 
Electrodes,  72 
Electrography,  64 

Electrolysis,  Br.  Higgs  on  refining 
copper  by,  406 
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Electrolysis,  Mr.  B.  N.  S.  Keith  on  re- 
fioing  copper  by,  40Z 
ff         recovery  of  tin  from  tin 
scrap  by,  338 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  75 
of  sulphate  of  potash, 
4c.,  76 
„        theoiy  of,  70 
Electrolyte,  71, 408 
Electrolytes,  71 
Electrolytic  classification  of  dements, 

89 
Electrolytic  copper,  145 

refining  in  Ame- 
rica, 421 
refining  at  Bia- 

che,4X9 
refining  at    Bir- 
mingham, 420 
refining,  cost  of, 

422 

refining  at  Ham- 

bnig,4i7 
refining  at  Mar- 

seillesy  4x9 
refining  at  Oker, 

420 
tensile    strength 

Mectrolytie   extraction    of    copper 
from  ores,  Marchese's  process,  437 
Electrolytic  refining,  arrangement  of 

baths  for,  427 
refining  of  copper.   Dr. 

Kiliani  on,  406 
refining    of   copper  by 

separate  current,  397 
refining  of  lead,  Keith's 

process,  428, 429 
refining  plant,  arrange- 
ment of,  399 
refining,  progress  of,  4x6 
soldering,  472 
theory,  practical  Ulnstra- 

tion  of,  77 
treatment  of    copper  in 

Genoa,  42  zj 
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Electrolytic  treatment  of  natural  sul- 
phides, 441 
„       treatment  of  orss,  434 
„       zinc  as  a  printing  surf  ace» 
346 
Electros,  138 
Electroscope,  3 
Electrotype,  9 

„         blocks,  136 

bronzing  the,  loi 
finishing  the,  134 
mould,  264 

„       press  for,  127 
process,  Spencer's  paper 

on,  54 
rollers    for    impressing 

leather,  144 
thickness  of  an,  156 
tinning  and  backing  the> 

133 
„         treatment  of,  loi,  133 
Electrptypes,  nickel-facings  320 
Electrotyping,  Adams'   process  for 

metallising  the  moulds  for,  131 
Electrotyping,  arrangement  of  bat- 
teiyfor,  no 
book-woric,  135 
building  iron  for,  126 
case-fiUing  and  steam- 
heating  tables,  for, 

126 

colossal  statoes,  &c., 

140 
depositing  bath,  132 
floating  moulds  in,  11 8 
guiding  wires  for,  113 
Knighf s  plumbagoing 

process  for,  129 
leaves,   ferns^   fishes 

&c.,  1x5 
Lenoir's   process  for, 

140 
metallising  the  monlda 

in,  130 
moulding  case  for,  z  26 
moulding  composition 

for,  125 
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ElectrotTpingy  moulding     materiaU 

ii8edin,94 
moulds   from  fusible 

metal  for,  zo8 
non-metallic  substan- 

oesy  120 
plants  and   seaweed, 

I20 

from  plaster  monlds, 

136 

plumbagoing  machine 
nsedin,  129 

power  of  current  re- 
quired in,  Z32 

printers*  set-up  type, 
123 

removal  of  air  bubbles 

in,  93 

Schlnmberger's  pro- 
cess for,  142 

by  separate  batter^', 
no 

by  the  single-cell  pro- 
cess 91 

tin  powder  for,  138 

wood  engravlDgs,  &c., 

136 
Elements,  electrical  transfer  of,  77 

electro-negatiye,  89 

electro-positive,  89 

their  symbols  and  atomic 

weights,  513 

EUdngton's,  G.  B.,  gilding  process, 

158 
Elkington's,  J.  B.,  process  for  refining 
copper_by  electrolysis, 

400 
„  coppering  solution,  148 

Eisner's  experiments  in  the  electro- 
soldering  of  copper,  72 
„      process  for  oxidising,  271 
Emery,  449 

„     cloth,  180,  257 
powder,  455 
wheel,  455 
„     inrheelsy  249 
Employment  of  impnn  gold,  209 
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Enamel,  black,  273 

Enamelled  iron   pans    for  gilding 

baths,  187 
End-brush,  183 

Engraved  copper-plates,  facing,  340 
„       metal  plates,  copying  and 
facing  with  iron,  349 
Erbium,  5x3 
Etching,  electro,  151 

ground  composition,  151 
voltaic,  151 
Ether,  sulphuric,  187, 342  " 
Evaporation  of  meronry,  204 

„         of  old  gold  solutions,  21 1 
Evolution  of  hydrogen  during  depo- 
sition, 393 
Excess  of  cyanide,  275 

„  „      injurious,  216 

Experiments,  Dr.  Golding  Bird's,  62 
„         Gramme's,  with  sulphate 
of  copper  baths,  411 
Sir  H.  Bessemei's,  60 
Sir  H.  Davy's,  on  the 
transfer  of  elements,  77 
External  resistance,  85 
Extraction  of  silver  by  the  dry  me- 
thod, 464 
„      by  the  wet  me- 
thod, 463 
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TRACING   engraved    copper-plates, 

340 

Facing,  nickel,  electrot3rpe8,  320 

Fancy  gilding,  196 

„     work,  cheap,  nickeling,  306 

Faraday's  nomenclature  of  electro- 
chemical action,  70 

Feam's  tinning  process,  336 

Felt,  452 

Fender  and  stove  work,  brassing,  392 
Fenders,  iron,  bronzing,  384,  387 
Ferrate  of  potassium,  341 
Ferrocyanide  gilding  solution,  175 
„  of  iron  solution,  Boett- 

goi'a,  344 
„  of  potassium,  x  68,  341, 

481 
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Filigree  work,  gilding,  184,  210 
„       „     gildiag  solution  for, 

185 
Filling  the  cue  (electiotyping),  126 
Filtering-paper,  172 
Finishing,  bnuH,  451, 454 

or  colouring,  457 

doUy,  454 

the  electrotype,  134 

hand,  457 

lime,  454 

mop,  457 
„        stone,  460 
Fixing  the  belt,  488 
FIzean's  solution  for  gilding,  169 
Floating  moulds,  118 
Flowers,  insects,  ^.,  electro-copper- 
ing, 1x8 
Fluorine,  5x3 
Foil,  pUtinum,  469 

„    silver,  508 
Foot-lathe,  for  polishing,  456 
Forceps,  dec.,  nickeling,  323 
Fork  and  spoon  work,  plating,  238 
Forks  and  spoons,  scratch-brushing, 

248 
plating  by  WMght, 

265 
stripping,  467 
wiring   for  plat- 
ing, 239 
Forme,  plnmbagoing  the,  125 
Formes,  preparing  the,  124 
Foxy  colour  in  gilding,  181 
Frames,  purse,  Ac*,  nickeling,  306 
Fkee  cyanide,  184,  223 

„  test  for,  499 

French  and   English   thermometer 

scales,  comparatxTB,  516 
French  cheap  goods,  re-nickeling,  319 
gilding  for  cheap  jewellery, 

160 
gilding  solutions,  169 
jewellery,  gilding,  212 
method  of  bronzing  electro- 
brassed  zinc  work,  386 
verdigris,  198 
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French  wet  colouring,  201 

Frosted  gilding,  180 

Fulminate  of  gold,  2 1 1 

Fulminating  gold,  172 

Fumes^  acid,  493 

Fuming  nitric  acid,  236, 481 

Furnace,  CowW  electric  smelting, 

445 
Fused  sulphur,  273 

Fusible  metal,  96^  503 

„     moulds  from,  108 
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riALBNA  anode,  442 

^     „       argentiferous,  435 

Gallium,  513 

Galvanic  battery,  i 
„       batteries,  2 
„       engraving  in  relief,'52 

Galvani's  discovery,  2 

Galvanising  iron,  345 

Galvanism,  i 

Galvanometer,  19,  39 

„  scales,  whitening,  231 

Gas  bubbles,  removing,  322 
„  carbon,  12 
„       „       anodes,  343 
„   engines,  advantages  of,  in  driv- 
ing dynamo  nuchines,  491 
„   sulphurous  acid,  397 

Gassiot  and  Crosse's  water  battery,  15 

Ganae  wire,  nickeling,  321 

Gelatine,  342 

General  manlpulalions  of  electro- 
gilding,  177 

General  treatment  in  cases  of  poison* 
ing,  510 

German  cheap  goods,  re-nickellng, 

319 

silver,  388 

silver  anode,  389 
„       silver,  deposition  of,  Morris 
and  Johnson's  prooess,389 

silver,  deposition  of.  Watt's 
method,  388 

silvw  gilding,  171,  x86, 213 
„       silver,  temperature  of  solu- 
tion for  gildiiig,  x86 
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Crerman  silver,  plating,  250 

„       silver  eolation,  388 

Oilden^  wax,  207, 208 

Gilding  Alb^  chains,  177,  208 

amalgam,  202 

army  accontiement  work,  185 

bath,  170^  177 
„     Becord's,  176 
„      for  steel,  186 
baths,  management  of,  21  z 
Becqnerel's  eolation  for,  168 
brass  and   copper,  solution 

for,  159 
bright  and  dead  in  parts,  205 
Britannia  metal,  167 
bronze,  eolation  for,  160 
bronzes  with  amalgam,  206 
brooches,  177,  208 
by  Bnnsen's  battery,  178 
causes  which  affect  the  co- 
lour of,  i8x 
chains,  208 
chalices,  187 
cheap  jewellery,  212 
chloride  of  gold  solution  for, 

187 

clock  cases,  195 

clocks,  163 

cold,  195 

in  cold  baths,  observations 
on,  174 

colour  of  deposit  in,  196 

colouring  processes  for  im- 
perfect, 198 

by  contact  with  zinc,  Steele's 
process,  164 

with  copper  anode,  213 

cream  ewers,  insides  of,  183 
„  goblets,     Ac, 

21 X 

by  Daniell's  battery,  177 

dead,  x8o 

defective,  colouring  mixture 
for,  Z98 

defects  in,  2x2 

De  Buolz's  solution  for,  172 

different  metals,  209 
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Gilding  by  direct  current,  or  electro- 
gilding,  x66 
the  "  doctor  **  used  in,  184 
doctoring,  165 
dry-colouring,  mixture   for 

inferior,  199 
electro,  x66 

electro,   general   manipula- 
tions of,  177 
electro,  solutions,  cold,  172 

„      zinc  articles,  192 
emplojnnent  of  impure  gold 

in,  209 
excess  of  cyanide  injurious 

in,  ^x6 
fancy,  196 

filigree  work,  184,  210 
Fizeau's  solution  for,  169 
foxy  colour  in,  181 
French,  for  cheap  jewellery, 

x6o 
French  jewelleiy,  2x2 

„     solutions  for,  169 
frosted,  180 

German  silver,  X7z,  186,  2x3 
gold  articles,  183 
green  gold  colour,  X97 
by  immersion  in  an  ethereal 

solution  of  gold,  159 
by  immersion  in  a  solution 

of  chloride  of  gold,  159 
insides  of  vessels,  183 
jewellery  articles,  208 
lead,  Britannia  metal,  dc, 

2x6 
lockets,  177,  X79 
matted  or  dead,  185 
M.  de  Briant's  solution  for, 

169 
mercurial,    injurious  effects 

of,  185 
marenry,  202 

H       dip  for,  x8o 
metal,  180, 503 

„     chains,  180 
xnetals  with  gold  leaf,  X95 
mounts,  X84 
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<jKlding,  moving  th^  anode  in,  183 
mags,  183 
mystery  gold,  213 
notes  on,  208 
old,  solutions,  treatment  of, 

210 
ornamental,  197 

„         bronies,  163 
a  pale  straw  coloor,  198 
patens,  187 
pewter  solder,  212 
pink  gold  oolonr,  198 
with  platinom  anode,  187 
with  platinum  wire  anode, 

178 
pot,  Z62 
preparation  of  work  for,  164, 

179 
preparation  of  zinc  castings 

for,  192 
pyro,  196 
with  the  rag,  165 
Becord*s,  solution,  176 
red  gold  colour,  197 
rings,  177,  208 
■cabbards,  185 
scarf  pins,  177,  208 
scratch-brushes  used  in,  178, 

179 
^Ik,  cotton,  kc.,  195 
silver  by  dipping,  164 
silver  filigree  work,  184 
silver  filigree  work,  solution 

for,  185 
silver,  solution  for,  159 
by  simple  immersion,  159 
slinging  wires  used  in,  179, 

215 
small    articles,   simple   ar- 
rangement for,  Z77 
by  Smee^s  battery,  z8x 
snuff  boxes,  165 
solution,  ferrooyanide,  175 
heating  the,  178 
Becord's,  176 
for   silver   filigree 
work,  185 
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Gilding  solution,  Wates.  176 
„      sdntions,  215 

solutions,  making,  by  bat- 

tery  process,  171 
solutions,    preparation    of, 

167 
„       treatment  of,  208 

spoons,  165 

spurious  gold,  313 

steel,  186 

steel  articles,  pr^aration  of 
the  work,  187 

steel,  composition  of    bath 
for,  186 

steel  pens,  x88 

stone,  203 

sugar  bashis,  183 

superior  conductivity  of  hot 
solutions  for,  166 

sword  mounts,  185 

tankards,  mugs,  ^.,  210 

time-pieces,  187 

in  various  odours,  196 

wash,  202 

watch  cases,  177 

watch  chains,  179 

watch  dials,  214 

watch    movements.    Conti- 
nental method  of,  188 

watch  movements.  Pinaire's 
method,  z88 

water,  158, 202 

with  WoQaston  battery,  x8z 

Wood's  solution  for,  Z69 

zinc    articles,    Ck)ntinental 
method  of,  Z93 
Gilt  work,  colouring,  z62,  Z98 
Glass-cutten*  sand,  452. 486 
Glass,  porcelain,  &c.,  depositing  cop- 
per upon,  120 
Glauber's  salt,  225 
Glucinum,  5x3 
Glucose,  350 
Glyphography,  152 
Goblets,  cream  ewers,  Ac.,  gilding, 

2XZ 

Gold,  X59,  503.  514 
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Gold,  amalgam,  203 
„    ammonioret  of,  172 

anode,  171, 183 

anodoB,  worn,  2x1 

articles,  gilding, 

„       leoolonring,  199 

baths,  management  of,  2x1 

chloride  of,  187, 477 

chloride  of,  preparation  of,  157 

chloride  of,  gilding  by  immer- 
sion in  eolation  of,  159 

coloured,  183 

colour,  rad,  206 

cyanide  of,  167,  461 

doable  cyanide  of,  cry  itallieed, 
462 

ethereal  solution  of,  159 
„    fulminate  of,  211 

fulminating,  172 

green,  X97 

impure,  employment  of,  309 

leaf,  gilding  metals  with,  195 
„    and  mercury,  amalgam  of,  185 
„    mosaic,  503 
„    mystery,  2X3 
„   old,  209 
„      „  standard,  503 
„    ores,    electio-chlorination    of, 

Caasel's  process,  438 
„    pale  stiaw-coloured,  X98 
„    pink,  198 
„    and  potasrinm,  double  cyanide 

of,  Z67 
„    red,  197 

„  silyer,  and  copper  ores^  Bee- 
querel's  process  for  treating, 

434 

„  and  silver  alloys,  deposition 
of,  390 

„  and  silver,  recovery  of,  from 
scratch-brush  waste,  464 

„  and  silver,  recovery  of,  from 
old  cyanide  solutions,  461 

„  and  silver  ores,  Lamberts  pro- 
cess of  treating,  437 

y,  and  silver, '  pyroplating  with, 
266 
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Gold  and  silver,  recovery  of,  from 
old  stripping  solutions,  465 
„    and  silver  work,  to  remove  soft 

solder  from,  507 
„    size,  12  z 

solution  for  giving  a  stout  coat- 
ing, 215 
solution,  maidng  the,  167 
solution  for  producing  dead  or 

matted  surfaces,  2x5 
solutions,  old,  210 

„       strengthening,  173 
spurious,  2x3 
standard,  503 
stripping,  from  insides  of  plated 

articles,  256 
stripping,  from  silver,  2x3, 469 
„    terchloride  of,  157, 439 
Gom's  process  for  deposition  of  alu- 

mininm,  363 
Grain  gold,  167 
„     silver,  219 
99     tin,33x,333 
Graining    watch  movements,   189^ 
190 
„       powders,  189 
Graxnme's  experiments  with  sulphate 
of  copper  baths^  4x1 
„       nmgneto-electric  machine^ 
27 
Granular  charcoal,  447 
Granulated  carbon,  445 

99        «nc,333 
Granulation,  209 
Graphite,  11,  329, 484 

„       battery.  Walker's,  13 
n       Oeylon,  X28 
„       crystalline,  449 
Greeds  firs^  1x9,485 
Green  or  antique  bronze,  386 
„     bronze,  385 

„     colour,  392 
copperas,  340 
gold,  197 
„     vitriol,  485 
Grey  cyanide,  479 
Grove's  battery,  xo 
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Grove  batter}%  compound,  x  i 

Gnidiiig  wireBy  113 

Golchei's  dynamo-electric  maclune, 

37 
GnlenBobn'8  process  for  coppering, 

149 

Gun  barrels,  browning,  357 

Gatta-percba,  94 

baths,  472 

lining      for 
tanks,  279 

and  marine  glae,  95 

monldfl,  264 

plastic,  95 

tabing,  237 
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Gypsam,  77 

TTAIR,  hog,  bmshes,  303 
^    Hallett-Elmore  machine,  33 
Hand  finiahing,  or  colouring,  457 
polishing,  257 
rails,  Ac,  nickeling,  312 
„     shaving  machine,  135 
Hard  solder,  503 

„    soldering,  SC4 
Harness  fnmitare,  nickeling,  316 
Heating  gilding  eolations,  178 
Heeren's  method  of  tinning  iron,  334 
„       Dr.,  (process   for  brassing, 

373 
Hematite,  206 
Hercnles  alloy,  448 
Hermann's  zinc  process,  347 
Hoesian  crucible,  463 
Higgs*,  Dr.,  observations  on  refin- 
ing copper  by  electrolysis,  406 
HUlier's,   Dr.,   method   of   tinning 

metals,  334 
Hippopotamus   hide   for  polishing 

bobs,  452 
Historical  review  of  electro-depoei- 

tion,  51 
„  of  voltaic  electri- 

city, I 
Hoe^s   electric  connection   gripper, 

X30 
Hog-hair  brushes,  303 


Holding  the  parts  in  gilding  watdi 

movements,  189 
Holes,  sand,  330 
Hooks,  eyes,  buttons,  Ac,  whitening, 

230 
Horse-flhoe  magnets,  21 
Hot  solutions,  brassing  in,  394 
Hydrated  chloride  of  cobalt,  353 

„       oxide  of  nickel,  297 
HydrauUc  rams,   arrangement    f»r 

coppering,  144 
Hydrochloric  acid,  220^  481 
„       dip,  288 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  160, 481 

„  „       poisoning  by,  510 

Hydrofluoric  acid,  Z20 
Hydrogen,  4»  7i>  5i3 

„        evolution  of,  during  depo- 
sition, 393 
„        sulphuretted,  292, 361 
Hypochlorite  of  lime,  439 
Hyposulphite  of  inlver,  227 

TMITATION  anUque  silver,  269 
•*-    Immer^g  the  work  in  the  Imth^ 

304 
Immersion,  simple,  deposition  of  pla- 
tinum by,  350 
,«  „      deposition  of  silver 

by,  230 
„  ,.      deposition  of  tin 

by,  331 
tinning  iron  arti- 
cles by,  331 
tinning  zinc  by, 

33a 
whitening  articles 

by,  23Q 

Impure  gold,  employment  of,  209 

India-rubber  tubing,  237 

Indicator,  speed,  249, 497 

Induced  currents,  30 

„       magnetism,  21 

Inductors,  24 

Insides  of  plated  articles,  stripping 

gold  from,  256 

of  vessels,  gildings  183 
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Inanlating  brackets,  306 
Insulaton  and  conducton,  80 
Intensity  armatare,  25 

„       relative,  of  batteries,  495 
Internal  resistance,  85 
Iodide  of  potassium,  224 
Iodine,  513 
Iridium,  501, 513 
Iron,  501,  513 
„    ammonio-sulpbate  8ol9tion  of, 

344 
„    anodes,  341,  397 
„    articles,  tinning,  by  simple  im- 
mersion, 331 
„    battery,  Callan's,  11 
„    cast,  dogs,  bronzing,  387 
„      „    pickling  batii  for,  290 
„      „    work,  preparing  for  zinc- 
ing, 346 
„    depositing,      upon      moulds, 

342 
deposition    of,    Jacobi    and 

Klein's  process,  342 
electro-deposition  of,  34Q 
fenders,  bronzing,  387 
f errocyanide  of,  Boettger's  solu- 
tion of,  344 
galvanising,  345 
„    nickeling,  317 
„    oxide  of,  327,  380 
„    perchloride  of ,  255,  264 
„  „         solution  of,  507 

peroxide  of,  26 
rough  cast,  brass  solution  for, 

377 
„    tesquioxide  of,  396 

„    solution,  Klein's,  342 
„    solution   for   coating    copper 
plates  with,  508 
«teel,  zinc,  dkc,  stripping  silver 

from,  468 
sulphate  of,  93,  344, 396 
sulphate  of,  and  chloride  of  am- 
monium solution,  344 
Bulphate  of  peroxide  of,  435 
sulphide  of,  136, 435 
„    tanks,  277 
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Iron  wire  anodes,  343 
„      „     Heeren's  method  of  tin- 
ning, 334 
„    work,  electro-brassing,  379     - 
„    scouring,  380 

„    wrought,  electro-brassing,  380  • 
„    wrought,  work,  preparing  for 

zincing,  346 
„    and  zinc,  electro-deposition  of, 

340 
„    zinc,  Ac,  plating,  230 
Isonandra  gutta,  94 

TACOBI'S  discovery,  announcement 

•'     of,  5a 

Jacobi  and  Klein's  process,  343 
Jeancon's  aluminium  process,  363 
Jewellers'  rouge,  271, 457,  471 
Jewellery  articles,  gilding,  208 

„       cheap,  French  gilding  for, 
160 

„       cheap,  gilding,  212 

„       coloured,  199 

„       French,  gilding,  212 
Jointing  belts,  488 
Jordan'k  discovery,  Dircks  on,  59 
„       process,  53 

XTAPPand  Allen's  dynamorelectric 

"^    machine,  37 

Keeper,  22 

Keeping  up  the  strength  of  bating 

393 
Keith's  experiments  in  refining  cop- 
per by  electrolysis,  403 
„     process  for  electrolytic  refin- 
ing of  lead,  428 
Kiliani,  Dr.,  on . electrolytic  refining 

of  copper,  406 
Klein's  process  for  depositing  iron, 

341 
Knighfs  plnmbagoing  process,  129; 

KobaltB,352  -. 

Kobel,  352 

T  ABELS,  zinc,  printing  on,  346 
^    Lac  carmine.  385 
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Lacquering  electro-brassed  work,  387 
Lambert's  process  for  treating  gold 

and  nlver  ores,  437 
Lamps,  table,  Ac,  nickeling,  308 
LanUianum,  513 
Latbe,  foot,  for  polishing.  45^ 
„      scratch-brush,  179,  247 
„      polishing,  249.  45^ 
l^d,  357,  513 

aceUte  of,  357 

•node,  358 

black,  385 

Britannia  metal,  &c.,  gilding, 

216 
chromate  of,  385 
ciTitalline,  434 
deposition  of,  357 
mounts,  treatment  of,  254 
nitrate  of,  357, 428 
oxide  of,  96,  357 
peroxide  of,  358 
pewter  and  tin  work,  electro- 
brassing,  381 
refining,  Keith's  process,  428 
salts  of,  428 

and  sodium,  chloride  of,  357 
solution,  358 
sugar  of,  357,  475 
„    sulphate  of,  428 
Leading  rods,  z88,  308 

„        wires,  z88 
leather  belt,  458  • 

belts,  487 

bnll-neck,  452,  456 
chamob,  271 
hippopoCamna,  453 
walrus,  452 
JLedanch^^s  batten*,  15 
|4fnoir's  coppering  process,  140 
ISftXBng^B  zinc  process,  439 
\j91yt  caustic,  390 
Mme,  acetate  of,  296 

„     carbonate  of ,  454,  485 
caustic,  231 
chloride  of,  392 
bob.  455 
tiiiishing,  454 
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Lime,  hypochlorite  of,  439 
„     milk  of,  236 

„     Sheffield,  315,454 
„     slaked,  303 

„     used  in  finishing  nickel- pUted 
work,  323 
Liqueur  sUnds,  Ac,  plating,  245, 

252 
Liquid  ammonia,  296,  481 
brightening,  276 
soldering,  507 
Litharge,  96,  357 
Lithium,  5x3 
Liver  of  sulphur,  140, 
Lockets,  gilding,  177, 179 
London  wet-eolonring  proces.% 
Long  work,  nickeling,  312 
Lubrication,  493 
Luckow's  zinc  process,  441 
Lustre,  bright,  dip  for,  236 
„      dead,  dip  for,  237 
„      bright  dead.  188 

MACHINE,  dynamo-electric,  Car- 
lyle'8.  35 
Machine,  dynamo-electric,  CliulterN, 

488 
dynamo-electric.  Giilchei's, 

37 
drnamo-electric,  Hallett-El- 

more,  33 
dynamo-electric,  Kapp  and 

Allen's,  37 
dynamo-electric,    Mather's, 

37 
dvnamu-electric,  Schukeri's, 

'36 
dynamo-electric,    Siemens', 

30 
dynamo-electric,  Weston's, 

32 
hand-shaving,  135 

4nagneto-electric,(i  ramme's, 

27 

magneto-electric,  Saxton*s, 

23 
magneto-electric,AVilde'8, 25 
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Machine,    mAgpneto-^lectric,    Wool- 
rich's,  25 
„      planing  and  shaving,  136 
,,      plumbagoing,  129 
Machine9,dynamo.  advantages  of  gas- 
engines  in  driving,  491 
dynamo-electric,  249 
,,       dynamo-electric,  manage- 
ment of,  49X 
„        dynamo,  nickeling  by,  306 
over-heating   of, 

493 
Madder,  207 
Magnesia,  227 

ammonio^olphate  of,  390 
sulphate  of,  343,  390 
Magnesium,  513 

, ,  and  its  allays,  deposition 

of.  390 
,,  and  ammonium,  double 

chloride  of,  365 
„  bronze,  391 

„  chloride  of.  365 

„  deposition  of,  365 

Magnet,  artificial,  21 

„       compound,  24 
Magnetised  needle,  18 
Magnetism,  electro,  x8 
indnoed,  21 
residuary,  30 
Magneto-electric  machine,  Gramme's, 

27 
machine,Saxton's,23 
machine,  Wilde's,  25 
„   Wodrich's,  25 
machines,  249, 399 
machines,  nidceling 
with,  306 
Magneto-electricity,  21 
Magnets,  401 
„       electro,  21 
„       horse  shoe,  21 
Main  driving  belts,  487 
Making  copper  moulds  by  electro- 

lyt^f  153 
Making  electrotype     plates     from 

drawings,  153 
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Malachite,  435 
Malleability  of  metals,  40S 
Malleable  brass,  503 
Management  of  batteries,  494 

„  dynamo-electric  nia 

chines,  491 

„  gold  baths,  211 

Manganese.  365,  513 

deposition  of,  365 
peroxide  of,  15 

Manganium,  deposition  of,  365 

Bfarchese's  process  for  electrolytic  ex- 
traction of  copper  from  ore:;.  437 

Mari^Davy  battery,  x6 

Marine  glue  and  gutta-percha  com- 
position for  moulds,  95 

Martial  pyrites,  442 

Materials  used  in  electro-deposition^ 

475  .    ' 

Mather's  dynamo-electric  machine.  37 

Matt,  copper.  437 

Matted,  or  dead  gold,  185 

Maynooth  battery,  11 

Measures  and  weights,  table  of.  517 

Mechanical  force,  29 

Medallions,  copying  plaster  of  Paris, 

X03 
Medals,  Ac.,  copying,  99 
Mercurial  bronze,  514 
„       poisoning,  X85 
„       solution,  X89,  203 
Mercury,  233,  263,  513 

binoxide  of,  231 
bisulphide  of,  x6 
chloride  of,  362 
cvanide  of,  180 
dip,  180,  234 
„  cyanide  of,  234 
„  nitrate  of,  234 
gilding,  202 
gilding  bright  and  dead  in 

parts,  205 
gilding  bronzes,  206 
gilding,  colouring,  204 
gilding,    colouring    paste 

for,  204 
gilding,  (lead  ormoulii,  20S 
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Mercury    gilding,    evaporation 

Of 

Metallo-chromy,  358 

the  mereory,  204 

Metallurgy,  electro,  395 

gilding  Frenck  clocks, 

207 

>t 

„      of  copper,  401 

.,       gilding  ormoulu  colour. 

206 

•1 

„      of  lead,  428 

gilding,  preparation  of  the 

»f 

„      of  line.  439 

amalgam  for,  202 

Metals,  characteristics  of,  498 

gilding  red  gold  colour. 

206 

II 

condnctiyity  of,  87 

„   le-gilding,  202 

•« 

different,  brassing,  393 

„   aredormoulu,  207 

II 

ductility  of,  499 

,,             „   yellow  ormoultt, 

ao7 

II 

gilding  different,  209 

„        nitrate  of,  x8o 

If 

malleability  of.  498 

pemitrate  ofy  234 

II 

plating  different,  at  the  same 

„       red  oxide  of,  234 

time,  275 

Metal,  bell,  503 

11 

relatiye  conducting  power  of. 

„     black,  404 

82 

„     blue,  404 

*i 

relative  conductivity  of.  514 

„     Britannia,  258 

11 

stripping,  from  each  other. 

„           „         d(c.,  electro-plating, 

466 

250 

1 

•• 

tenacity  of,  499 

„           „          gilding,  167 

1 

»> 

thermo-electric  order  of,  41 

„           „         lead,  4c.,  gilding,  | 

II 

tinning.  Dr.  Hillier's  method 

216 

of,  334 

„     chains,  gilding,  180 

If 

various,  eleotro-depoflition  of. 

„     fusible,  96,  503 

348 

„         „      moiUds  from,  108 

1 

Method,  dry.  extraction  of  silver  by. 

„     gilding,  180 

464 

„     polishing,  451 

II 

French,  of  bronzing  electro- 

»*     pot,  503 

brassed  zinc  work,  386 

„     prince's,  503 

II 

Heeren's,  of   tinning   iron 

„     quantity  of,  deposited,  265 

wire,  334 

„     queen's,  503 

>i 

Hillier's,  Dr.,  of  tinning  me- 

„    shot.  503 

tals,  334 

„     speculum,  503 

II 

simple,  of  preparing  nickel 

„     tanks,  277 

salts,  298 

„     type,  503 

0 

wet,  extraction  of  silver  by» 

„     white,  258 

463 

Metallic  bronze  powders,  484 

Methylated  spirit,  384 

„      contact,  1x7 

Milk  of  lime,  236 

„      discs,  2 

Milled 

wnc,345 

„      electrodes,  55 

Minerals,  aluminous,  449 

^ , ,      salts,  poisoning  by ,  5 1 1 

Molybdenum,  501,  513 

Metallising  the  moulds,  130 

Monosilicate  of  potash,  365 

„          the  moulds,  Adams' 

pro- 

Mop,  finishing,  457 

cess  for,  131 

Morris 

A  Johnson's  German  .silver 

Metallo-chromes,  358 

process,  389 

„               on  nickel-plated 

sur- 

w 

Johnson's  process  for  I  rasa- 

faces,  360 

ing,  372 
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Mosaic  gold,  503 

Motion  given  to  articles  in  the  bath, 

243 
Moald,  clearing  the,  105 

connecting  the  wire  to  the,  109 
electrotype,  264 

„       press  for,  127 
plambagoing  the,  128 
preparing  the,  104, 125 
Moulding  case,  126 

compositioD,  125 
in  gutta-percha,  99 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  Z15 
materia],  elastic,  97 
materials,  94 

or  taldngthe  impression  126 
Mouldings,  184 

Moulds,  Adams'  process  of  metallis- 
ing, 131 
copper,  making  by  electroly- 

8i8,  153 
depositing  iron  upon,  342 
elastic,  112 
floating,  Z18 
from  fusible  metal,  108 
guttarpercha,  264 
metaUising  the,  130 
of  sealing-wax,  103 
plaster,  electrotyping  from, 
136 
„     plaster  of  Paris,  98, 1x5 
Mounts,  Ifad,  254 
„       silver,  254 

„       umbrella,  dtc.,  nickeling,  306 
„  y,       suspending,  327 

Mugs,  gilding,  183 
Mnllers,  dtc,,  nickeling,  309 
Multiple  arc,  406 
Aluriatio  acid,  loi,  288 

„        „     pickle,  200 
Mystery  gold,  213 
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fJAPHTHA,  125 

Nascent  chlorine,  437 
Nascent  oxygen,  441 
Natural   sulphides,  electrical  treat- 
ment of,  441 
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N^ative  electricity,  2 

„      pole,    or    electrode,     71, 
242 
Newton's  processes  for  brassing,  371 
New  white  alloys,  391 
„  work,  preparation   of,  for  the 
plating  bath,  233 
Nickel,  501, 513 

acetate  of,  296 

and  ammonium,  double  chlo- 
ride of,  298 
and  ammonium,  double  sul- 
phate of,  291,  296, 483 
and  ammonium,  solution  of 

double  chloride  of,  292 
and  ammonium,  solution'  of 

double  sulphate  of,  299 
anodes,  282,  284 

cast,  329, 482 
rolled,  329»  482 
baths,  augmentation  of  con- 
ductivity of,  326 
„     cast,  284 
citrate  of,  296 
electro-deposition  of,  280 
facing  electrotypes,  320 
hydrated  oxide  of,  297 
oxide  of,  298 
phosphate  of,  296 
plated  articles,  stripping,  469 
„     work,   lime   used    in 
finishing,  323 
polishing  or  finishing,  455 
and  potassium,  double  cya- 
nide of,  297 
recovery  of,  from  old  solutions, 

324 
removal  of,  from  suspending 

applianoes,  327 
rolled,  284 
salts,  283, 483 
„     double,  483 
„     simple  method  of  pie- 
paring,  298 
„     single,  483 
solution.  Potts',  297 

preparation  of,  283 
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Nickel,  solQtion  for   small   articles, 

Nickeling  bath  for  facing  eleetro- 

Besmiu'i^  299 

types.  320 

„        for  stripping,  from 

II 

bicycles,  313 

braas  and  copper 

II 

bicycle  spokes,  313 

articles,  470 

1 

bits,  ^urs,  Ac.,  308,  316 

„       Unwin's,  294 

11 

book  clasps,  Ac,  322 

.,     solutions,  common  salt  in,  325 

•I 

brass   and   copper  work^ 

„        PoweU's,  296 

302 

„     stripping  bath  for,  319 

»» 

brass  taps,  305 

V     sulphate  of,  295 

i 

cast-brass  work,  330 

.,     tanks,  306,  308 

1 

1          II 

cast-iron  work,  3x7 

„     work,     scouring    tray    for, 

1 

II 

chain  work,  318 

301 

1 

II 

cheap  fancy  work,  306 

Mickd  plating,  acid  dip  for,  288 

II 

cornice  poles,  Ac.,  312 

„           Adams'  process,  292 

II 

dead  work,  312 

application  of,  280 

II 

dental  work,  323 

barfittinga»dK:^3ii 

•• 

dentists'  tools,  Ac,  305 

>,           bath  for  long  work. 

II 

by  dynamo-electricit\',  306- 

312 

II 

forceps,  Ac,  323 

bath  for  stove  fronts, 

i» 

handrails,  Ac,  312 

&c,  313 

•1 

harness  furniture,  316 

,y           by  battery,  284 

•» 

kilting  machines,  327 

n           cast    iron,    pickling 

II 

notes,  322 

bath  for,  290 

1. 

plant,  arrangement  of,  306^ 

,,           cyanide  dip  for,  287 

•1 

printing  rollers,  32 1 

„           dental  work,  305 

M 

railway  keys,  Ac,  326 

„           dipping  add  for,  289 

•  • 

re-,  old  work,  319 

„           dips  for,  287 

f  t 

reticule  frames,  Ac  306 

^f  327 

l» 

sanitaiy  work,  Ac,  311 

gauae  wire,  321 

«  1 

sausage  warmers,  Ac,  309. 

long  pieces  of  work, 

f  « 

screws,  Ac,  305 

313 

»• 

second-hand  bicycles,  3x4 

mnllers,  ^.,  309 

» t 

ships'  deck  Uunps,  3x2. 327 

plant,  arrangement  of, 

ff  • 

shop  fronts,  3x2 

306 

•  ? 

small  articles  by  dynamo- 

potash  bath  for,  286 

electricity,  326 

Powell's  process,  296 

»» 

small  brass    and   copper 

preparation  of   work 

articles,  306 

for,  285,  30I 

II 

small  screws,  326 

M           printiDg  rollers,  321 

II 

small  steel  articles,  305 

»>           purse     frames,    ^c. 

f  ■ 

steel  articles^  305,  322 

306 

t  • 

stove  fronts,  Ac,  3x3 

„           small  articles,  326 

!• 

stirrups,  317 

•  • 

solution   for  tin,  Britao* 

per  articles,  306 

nia  metal,  Ac,  298 

Unwin's  process,  294 

II 

solutions,  prq[>aration  of. 

. .           Weston's  process,  295 

29X 

worlnhop,  30 

l« 

sword  scabbards,  315 
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Xickeling  table  lamps,  ^.,  308 

umbrella  mounts,  &c.,  306 
wire  gauge,  321 
Nielled  silver,  273 
Nielling  composition,  273 
Niello,  273 
Niobium ,  513 

Nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury,  189 
bismuth,  355 
lead.  357,  428 
mercury,  180 

dip,  234 
|)ota3h.  252 
silver,  219, 390 

„     preparation  of.  2x9 
«oda,  252,  430 
zinc,  443 
Nitric  acid,  264,  356,  483 
battery,  10 
dip,  236 

luming,  236,  481 
Nitre.  198,  236 
Nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  476 
Nitro-sulphuric  acid,  x8o 
Nitrous  acid,  236 
Nobili's  rings,  359 
N6e*s  thermo-electric  battery,  49 
Nomenclature  of  electro-chemical  ac- 
tion, Faraday's,  70 
Nun -conducting  substances,  coating 

with  copper,  156 
Non-conductors,  78 
Non-metaliie  substances,  to   render 

conductive,  119 
Notes,  coppering,  154 

,,    on  electro-brassing,  392 

on  gilding,  208 
„     nickeling,  274 
,.     silvering,  274 
Nuremberg  powder,  189 

rkUSERVATIONS  on   commercial 
^        cyanide  of  potassium,  221 
Observations  on  electro-brassing,  382 
on    gilding    in    cold 

baths,  174 
Dr.  Higgs*,  on  the  depo- 
sition of  copper,  406 


»» 


Observations,  Professor  Keith's,  on  1 
fining  copper  by  elec- 
trolysis, 401 
, ,  Kil iani's,  on  the  electro- 

lytic refining  of  cop- 
per, 406 
„         Dr.   Siemens*    on  the 
electro-metalluigy  of 
copper,  40  X 
„  on  preparing  work  for 

nickel-plating,  285 
Ochre,  red,  271 
Oersted's  discovers,  18 
Ohm's  law,  85 

„         application    of,  to  com- 
pound voltaic  circles,  86 
Oil  of  vitriol,  180, 237,  486 
Old  cyanide  solutions,  recovery  of 
gold  and  silver  from,  461 
gold  solutions,  209,  2x0 
plated  articles,  stripping  sihrer 
from,  252 
candlesticks,  256 
sugar  bowls,  Ac.,  255 
ware,  preparation  of.  for 
resilvering,  251 
slinging  wires,  278 
solutions,    recovery    of    nickel 

from,  324 
work,  buffing,  after  stripping, 

253 

work,  re-nickeling,  3x9 

„        replating,  251 
Ore.  cobalt,  352 
Ores,  Becquorcl's  process  for  treating. 

434 
„    carbonate  of  copper,  396 

„    electrolytic  treatment  of,  434 

extraction  of  copper  from,  by 
electrolysis,  Marohese's  pro- 
cess. 437 

gold.  434 

gold,  electro-chlorination  of, 
Cassel's  process,  438 

gold  and  silver,  Lamberfs  pro- 
cess of  treating,  437 

sulphuretted,  442 
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Oreo,  zinc,  439 
Ori^  of  the  porooB  cell,  63 
Ormonla,  207, 503 
,)       coloar,  2o6 

colouring  mixture,  206 

red,  207 
yellow,  207 
OmamenUl  bronzes,  gilding,  163 

gilding,  197 
Osmiuni,  513 

Overheating  of  dynjimos,  493 
Oxalate  of  ammonia,  292 
Ox  gullet,  9 
Oxidation,  z8o,  267 
Oxide  of  aluminium,  hydrated,  444 
„    boric,  449 
„    of  copper,  267,  396 
„    cupreous,  409 
„    of  iron,  327, 380 
„    of  lead,  96, 357,  359 
,.    of  mercury,  red,  234 
„    of  nickel,  298 
,,    of  diver,  224,  227 
„    of  tin,  372 
„    of  Einc,  346,  396,  447 
Oxidised  silver,  269,  472 
Oxidising,  269 

„        chandeliers,  271 

copper  surfaces,  500 
Dr.  Eisner's  process,  271 
and  part-gilding,  271 
with  the  paste,  270 
satin  finish,  271 
silver,  269 
small  articles,  271 
with  solution  of  platinum, 

270 
statuettes,  271 
with  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, 271 
with   sulphide  of    potasr 

slum,  270 
or  sulphuring  silver,  272 
.      „        vases,  271 

,,        Wahl's  process  for,  271 
Oxychloride  of  antimony,  356 
Oxygen,  nascent,  441 
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"DALE  straw-coloured  gold,  198 
•*■     Palladium,  501,  513 
Palladium  anode^  354 

electro-deposition  of,  354 
solution    of     ammonio- 

chloride  of,  354 
solution  of    chloride  of, 
and  ammonium,  354 
Paraffin  wax,  93 
Parices'  plating  solution,  224 
Part-gilding  and  oxidising,  271 
Paste,  bronxing,  385 
„     for  green  bronze,  385 
„     oxidising  with  the,  270 
Patens,  gilding,  187 
Pearlash,  231, 463*  47^ 
Pepys*  water  battery,  15 
Perchloride  of  iron,  255,  264 

„  „       solution  of,  507 

Pemitrate  of  mercury,  234 

„        of  -mercury,  solution  of, 

234 
Peroxide  of  iron,  206,  264 
lead,  358 
manganese,  15 
n         tin,  332 
Person  and  Sire's  brassing  process, 

378 
„  „        zincing  solution, 

346 
Pewter,  503 

lead  and  tin  woric,  electro- 
brassing,  381 
solder,  259 

solder,  electro-eilvering,  277 
solder,  gilding,  212 
tin,  Ac,  plating,  250 
Phosphate  of  soda,  194 

„         niclcel,  296 
Phosphide  of  copper,  5x4 

„         tin,  514 
Phosphor  bronze,  514 
Phosphoric  solution,  342 
Phosphorus,  119,  228, 342, 484 

„  solution  of,  485 

Pickle,  sulphuric  acid,  193,  290 

„     for  cine  work,  380 
Pickles,  290,  484 
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Pickling  bath  for  cast  iron,  290 

Plating  by  dynamo-electricity,  249 

Pile,  voltaic,  5 

n 

electro,  arrangement  of  bath 

Pimple  copper,  401 

for,  241 

Pinaire'fl  method  of  gilding  watch 

w 

German  silver,  Ac,,  250 

movementSy  x88 

n 

hooks  and  eyes,  Ac,  230 

Pink  goMy  198 

»» 

liqueur  stands,  Ac.,  245f  252 

„    tint  upon  silver,  274 

« 

nickel,  acid  dip  for,  288      - 

Pins,  brass,  electro-tinning,  331 

»» 

„     Adams'  process^  292 

Plant,  nickeling,  arrangement  of,  306 

•» 

„     application  of,  280 

Plantd's  secondaiy  battery,  17 

»» 

„     by  battery,  284 

Plaster  basts,  copying,  112 

♦» 

„     Besmur's  solution  for 

„     medall  ions,  wax  moulds  from, 

small  articles,  299 

X06 

•» 

„     by    dynamo-electri- 

„    moulds,  electzotyping  from, 

city,  306 

136 

»» 

, .     preparation  of  work , 

„     of  Paris,  98 

for,  30Z 

„     of  Paris  medallions,  copying. 

n 

„     small  articles  by  dy- 

103 

namo-eleetricity,  326 

„     of  Paris^  moulding  in,  1 15 

»» 

„     Unwin's  process,  294 

Plastic  guttarperoba,  95 

t* 

„    Weston's'procees,  295 

Plate,  electro,  characteristics  of,  259 

»» 

„     workshop,  307 

„         „       resilyering,  258 

»f 

pewter,  tin,  Ac.,  250 

„         „       ship,  replating,  251 

■  f 

pyro,  266 

PUted  articles,  stripping  gold  from 

«« 

by  simple  immersion,  230 

insides  of,  256 

t  r 

soIuUon,  Parkes',  224 

„     candlesticks,  old,  256 

II 

Tuck's.  225 

,t     electro    articles,    whitening, 

1 1 

solutions,  221 

267 

•  I 

spoon  and  fork  work,  238, 

„     nickel  articles,  stripping,  469 

244 

„     or  silver  work,  polishing,  455 

11 

tanks,  gutta-percha  lined, 

„  .   ware,  old,  preparation  of,  for 

• 

279 

resilvering,  251 

•  1 

tea  and  coffee  services,  246 

Plates,  zinc,  242 

It 

thermometer  and  barometer 

„         n    amalgamating,  92 

scales,  231,  232 

Platiu,  504 

II 

by  weight,  spoons  and  forks. 

Plating  balance,  261 

261 

„      bath,  arrangement  of,  241 

II 

zinc,  iron,  Ac.,  250 

.,      bath,  brightening   solution 

Platinised  graphite,  16 

for,  229 

II 

platinum  plates,  132 

„      bath,   preparation   of   new 

II 

silver,  132 

work  for,  233 

Platinising,  507 

„      battery,  242 

II 

solution,   concentrated. 

„      brass,  Ac.,  250 

349 

bright,  228,  277 

Platinum,  501,  513 

„      Britannia  metal,  Ac,  250 

II 

anode,  187,  349 

„      cruet  stands,  dto.,  244,  252 

II 

chloride  of,  270,  477 

„      different  metab  at  the  same 

II 

crucible,  360 

time,  275 

II 

cyanide  of,  solution,  350 
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rutinum,  depodtion  of,  by  battery 
camnt,  350 
deposition  of,  by  simple 

immenioii,  350 
electro-depoeition  of,  348 
foil,  256,  469 

oxidising  with  eolation  of, 

270 
pUtes,  platinised,  133 
preparation  of  chloride  of, 

349 
pyro-plating  with,  266 

and  silver,  alloy  of,  391 

and  silver  anode,  391 

and  ulver  solution,  391 

solution  of   chloride   of, 

384 
„       solution  for  depositing  by 

battery,  350 
„       wire  anode,  178 
,,       wire  trays,  238 
Plumbago,  93.  384,  484 

„         powdered,  270 
Plumbagoing,  104, 125 

the  forme,  125 
machine,  129 
the  mould,  99, 128 
process,  Knighfs,  129 
Plumbic  sulphide,  435 
Plumbiferous  copper,  514 
Poisoning  by  acid  fumes,  512 
by  alkalies,  511 
antidotes  and  remedies  in 

cases  of,  509 
by  corrosive  acids,  5 1  x 
general  treatment  in  cases 
of,  510 
,,        by  hydrocyanic  acid,  cy- 
anogen, or  cyanide,  5x0 
,,       mercurial,  X85 

by  metallic  salts,  511 

Polarisation,  16,  437 

Pole,  negative,  242 

.,    positive,  241 

Polishing  bloodstone  tools,  buff  for, 

459 
burnishers'  buff  for,  459 

„        or  finishing  nickel,  455 


Polishing,  hand,  257 
lathe,  452 
lathes,  249 
„        metal,  451 

silver  or  plated  work,  455 
steel.  455 
tools.  452 
Porcelain,  coating  with  copper,  120 
1  Porous  cell,  ix.  63 
i  „         origin  of,  63 

Positive  electricity,  2 
„      pole,  7X.  241 
Pot  gilding,  162 
„   metal,  503 

Potash,  American,  235. 286,  476 
bath,  179,  235 

bath,  for  nickel-plating,  286 
,,       bichromate  of ,  15 

carbonate  of,  xoi,  221,  476 
..       caustic,  287.  476 

monosilicate  of.  287,  365 
nitrate  of,  252 
and  soda  alums,  332 
sulphate  of,  electrolysis  of,  76 
yellow  prussiate  of,  227, 344* 
481 
Potassa,  bitartrate  of,  189,  230 
pyrophosphate  of,  160 
stannate  of ,  372 
„       uncate  of,  372 
Potassic  tartrate  of  antimony,  356 
Potassium,  5x3 

cyanate  of,  478 

cyanide  of,  142.  256,  345^ 

477 
cyanide  of,  commercial  r 

observations  on,  221 
cyanide  of.  to  determine 

the  strength  of,  479 
cyanide  of,  preparation 

of,  477 
cyanide  of,  pure,  478 
ferrate  of,  34  X 
f errocyanide  of ,  x68, 344 , 

477.  481 
,,  iodide  of,  224 

sulphide  of,  X40.  292 
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Potassium,   sulphide  of,    oxidising 

with,  270 
Potts'   prooess    for  [  nickel-plating, 

296 

Powder,  bleaching,  274,  392 

emery.  455 

putty,  459 

sienna,  385 

tin,  for  eleetrotyping,  138 
Powdered  crocus,  455 

plumbago,  270 
pumice,  303 
Powders,  bronze,  386 
Poweirs  process  for  nicicel-plating, 

296 
Power  planing  and  sawing  machine, 

136 
„     relative,  of  batteries,  494 

Precautions  in  moulding,  100 

to  be  observed  when  fill- 
ing   the    bath   with 
work,  274 
Precipitation  of  gold,  176 
„  of  silver,  222 

of    silver    from     old 
baths,  465 
Preparation  of  chloride  of  gold,  157 
of  chloride  of  platinum, 

349 
of  cyanide  of  potassium, 

477 
of  gilding  solutions,  167 

of  the  mould  in  electro- 
typing,  125 
of  new  work  for  plating, 

333 
of  nickel  solutions,  283, 

291 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  219 
of  old  plated  ware  for 

resilvering,  251 
of  silver  solutions,  221 
of  stsel  articles  for  gild- 
ing, 187 
of  watch  parts  for  gild- 
ing, x88 
of  the  work  for  burnish- 
ing, 459 
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Preparation  of  the  work  for  Riding, 

164, 179 
„         of  work  for  nickel-plat- 
ing, 301 
„         of  zinc  castings  for  gild- 
ing, 192 
Prepared  chalk,  231 
Preparing  cast-iron  work  for  zincing, 
346 
the  formes,  124 
the  mould,  for  electrotype 

ing,  104 
the  tools  for  burnishing, 

458 
wrought -iron   work   for 

zincing,  346 

Prince's  metal,  503 

Printers'  set-up  type,  eleetrotyping, 

123 

Printing  rollers,  coppering,  141 
„       rollers,  producing,  by  elec- 
tricity, Wilde's   process, 

143 
„        rollers,  nickeling,  321 

Process,    Adams^,    for    metallising 
moulds,  131 
Adams',  Dr.,   for   nickel- 
plating,  292 
autogenous.  281 
.,        battery,    making    gilding 
solution  by,  171 
Becquerel's,  for   treatment 

of  ores,  434 
Bias  and  Meist's  zinc,  442 
brassing,  Morris  and  John- 
son's, 372 
, ,       brassing,  Kussell  and  Wool- 
rich's,  372 
brassing.  Wood's,  372 
,,        Cassel's,  for  electro-chlori- 

natlon  of  gold  ores,  438 
, ,       for  coating  non-conducting 
surfaces,  156 
Cowles^  electric   smelting. 
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Ddchaud  and  Gaultier's,  for 
refining  copper  by  elec- 
trolysis, 396 
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Process 
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for  deposition  of   tin  by 

single  cell,  334 
electrotype,  Spencei^s  paper 

on,  54 
Eisner's  oxidising,  271 
Foam's  tinning,  336 
Ooze's,   for  deposition   of 

ainminiam,  363 
GuI<:nsohn's,      coppering, 

149 
Hermann's  zinc,  347 
Jacob!   and   Klein's  iron, 

342 
Je.incon's,   for   deposition 

of  alamininm,  363 
Jordan's,  eleetrotyping,  53 
Keith's,  for  refining  lead, 

428 
Klein's,  for  deporting  iron 

upon  copper,  341 
Lambert's,  for  treating  gold 

and  silver  ores,  437 
Lenoir's  eleetrotyping,  140 
L^trange's  zinc,  439 
Lnckoiv's  zinc,  441  j 
Marchese's,  for  electrolytic 

extraction  of  copper  from 

ores,  437 

Person  and  Sire's  brassing, 

378 
plambagoing,  129 

„  Knighfs,  129 

Potts'  niekal,  296 

Powell's,  for  niclcel-platiog. 
296 

of  refining  copper  by  elec- 
trolysis, EUdngton's,  400 

Russell  and  Woolrich's,  for 
deposition  of   cadmium, 

363 

Schlumbeiger'syfor  deposit- 
ing copper,  142 

Slater's,  for  deposition  of 
chromium  alloys,  390 

Spence's,  for  electro-tinning 
sheet  iron,  338 

Steele's,  for  gilding  by  con- 
tact with  zinc,  164 
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Process,  Steele's,  tinning,  337 

Thomas  and   Tilley's,  for 

deposition  of  alominiam . 

362 
Unwin's,  for  nickel-plating, 

394 
Wahl's,  for  oxidising.  271 
Watfs,  for  the  electro-de- 
position of  zinc,  345 
Weil's  coppering,  150 
Weston's,  for   nickel-plat- 
ing' 295 
wetrcolonring,  200 

French,  201 
London,  201 
wet,  of  smelting,  401 
Wilde's,     for     prodncing 
printing  roUen  by  mag- 
neto-electricity, 143 
zinc,  Werdermann's,  443 
Processes,  brassing,  Brunei,  BisK>n. 
and  Co.'s,  369 
.,       brassing,  Newton's 

Koeeleur's,  373 
Salzede's,  371 
I.  ..       Walenn's,  374 

„       colouring,  198 
Progress  of  electrolytic  refining,  4x6, 

417 
Protochloride  of  tin,  331 
Protoxide  of  chromium,  365 
Prussian  blue,  385, 485 
Pmssiate  of  potash,  yellow,  227,  477, 

481 
Prussic  acid,  227,  481 
Pulleys  and  belts,  accumulation  of 
lumps  on,  488 
„        belts  coming  off  from,  488 
Pumice,  258,  303 

powder,  181 
stone,  257 
Pure  copper  anodes,  399 

„    cyanide,  478 
Purple  of  Casuus,  463 
Putty  powder,  459 
Pyrites,  auriferous,  439 
copper,  435 
cupriferous,  442 
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F^tes,  martial,  443 
Pyro-gilding,  196 
Pyroligiieous  acid,  476 
I^Tophosphate  of  potaasa.  160 

silver,  484 
soda,  x6x,  484 
sodium,  296 
tin  bath,  334 
Pyro-plating,  266 

with  alnminiom,  266 
with  gold  and  silver, 

266 
with  platinum,  266 
Fyroxylic  spirit,  93 
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QUALITY  of  copper  depoaited  by 
^    electrolysis,  145 
Quantity.  83, 86 

„       armature,  25 

of  electricity  and  electro- 
motive force,  490 
of  metal  deposited,  265 
Queen's  metal,  503 
Quicking,  132 

„       solutions,  234 
Quicklime,  454 
Quicksilver,  233,  482 

13X0-,  gilding  with  the,  165 

Bailway  keys,  Ac,,  nickeling,  326 
Be-colouring  gold  articles,  199 
Record's  gilding  bath,  176 
Recovery  of  dropped  articles  from  the 
bath,  328 
gold   and    silver    from 
scratch  -  brush  waste, 
464 
gold    and   silver  from 
old    stripping    solu- 
tions, 465 
gold  from  old  cyanide 

solutions,  461 
nickel  from    old  solu- 
tions, 324 
„         silver  from  old  cyanide 

solutions,  462 
„         tin  from  tin  scrap  by 
electrolysis,  338 
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Bed  brass,  503 
„  gold,  197 
„   ochre,  207, 271 
„  oimoulu,  207 
„  oxide  of  merour}',  234 
„   precipitate,  234 
Redding,  264 

Refining  copper  by  dynamo-electri- 
city, 403 
by    dectricity,  M. 
Th^nard's   expe- 
riments on,  404 
by  electrolysis,  De- 
chaud  and  Gaul- 
tier's  proceA,  396 
by  electrolysis,  £1- 
kington's  process, 
400 
by  electrolysis.  Dr. 

Higgson,  406 
by  electrolysis,  Mr. 
B.N.8.Keithon, 
401 
electrolytic,  of  copper  in 

America,  421 
electrolytic,  arrangements 

of  baths  for,  427 
electrolytic,  of  copper  at 

Biaehe,  419 
electrolytic,  of  copper  at 

Birmingham,  420 
electrolj^c,  of  copper,  cost 

of,  422 
electrolytic,  of  copper  at 

Hamburg,  417 
electrolytic,     of     copper, 
Keith's  toble  of  experi- 
ments on,  403 
copper,    electrolytic,    Dr. 

Kiliani  on,'4o6 
copper,     electrolytic,     at 

Marseilles,  419 
copper.electrolytic,  at  Oker, 
420 

copper,   electrolytic    pro- 
gress of,  416 
electrolytic,  of  copper  by 
separate  current.  397 
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Befining  lead  by  electroh'sis.  Keith's 
proceflB,  428 
\,       plant,  electrolytic,  arrange- 
ment  of,  399 
Regulating  amount  of  current,  308 
Regulus,  copper,  404, 437 
Relative  conducting  povrer  of  metals, 
82 
, ,       conductivity  of  metals,  5 14 
„       intensity  of  batteries,  495 
„       power  of  batteries,  494 
Remedies  and  antidotes  in  caries  of 

poisoning,  509 
Removing  the  forme,  127 
gas  bubbles,  322 
nickel  from    suspending^ 

appliances,  327 
soft  eolder  from  gold  and 
silver  work,  507 
Re-nickeling  American  cheap  goods, 

319 
„        German   cheap  goods, 

319 
French  cheap  woric,  319 

old  work,  319 

Re-plating  comer  dishes,  259 

electro-tinned  articles,  260 

old  work,  251 
preparation  of  old  plated 
ware  for,  251 
Redduary  magnetism,  30 
Re-silvering  electro-plate,  258 

„         old  work,  251 
Resin,  471 
Resistance,  399 

coil,  275, 308, 496 
coils,  284 
Ohm's  law,  85 
specific,  of  solutions  of 
copper,  515 
Rhodium,  5x3 
Ribbon,  copper,  417 
Rings,  gilding,  1771 179 
„      Nobili's,  359 

Rinsing*  323 
Rock  aJum,  362 
Rods,  anode,  308 
„    brass,  242 
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Rods,  conducting,  242^  30S 
„    copper,  242 
„    leading,  308 
„    suspending,  274,  308 

„  cleaning,  276 

Rolled  cobalt  anodes,  352 

nickel,  284 
„      anodes,  329,  482 
„     silver  anodes,  274 
Rollers,  printing,  nickeling,  321 
Roseleur's  argyrometric  scale,  262 
„       brassing  processes,  373 
„       tinning  solutions,  333, 336 
Rottenstone,  257, 303, 456 
Rouge,  jewellers',  271,  454, 47« 
Rough  sanding,  452 
Roughing,  452 
Rubidium,  513 

Russell  and  Woolrich's  brassing  pro- 
cess, 372 
and  Woolrich's   process   for 
deposition  of  cadmium,  363 
Ruthenium,  5x3 

SAL  ammoniac, 91, 198,  299.484 
Salamstein,  449 
Salt,  bronzing,  357 
common,  291 

„       in  nickel  baths,  325 
Glauber's,  225 
spirit  of,  482 
of  Tartar.  224.  476 
tin,  390 

tinning,  477.  5^ 
Saltpetre,  165,  199 

„       Chili,  467 
Salts,  cobalt,  351 
colouring,  162 
of  lead,  428 
nickel,  283,  483 
„      simple  method  of  pre 
paring,  298 
Sand,  glass-cutters',  452,486 

old,  452 

Trent,  3x5, 452. 486 
holes,  154, 330 
Sanding,  452 

„      rough, 452 
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Sanitary  work,  dtc,  nickeling,  31 1 
Satin  finish  (oxidising),  271 
Sawdust,  boxwood,  187,  267 
Saw  table,  134 
Saxton's  magneto-electric  machine, 

23 
Scabbardi,  sword,  gilding,  185 
„     nickeling,  315 
Scheele's  prusttic  acid,  481 
Schlumboger's   coppering    process, 

142 
Schuckert's  dynamo-electric  machine, 

36 
Scouring  brushes,  245 

cast-iron  work,  380 
tray  for  nickel  work,  301 
work    for   nickel-plating, 

303 
Scratch-brush,  178, 179 

lathe,  248 

,,  waste,   extraction  of 

gold  and  silver  from, 

464 
Scratch-brushes,  248 
brnnhing,  247 

„         with  soap  suds,  27 
spoons  and  forP. 
248 
„         with  stale  beer,  X79 
„         with  vinegar,  X87 
Screws,  binding,  498 

4c.,  nickeling,  305 
small,  nickeling,  326 
„      wiring,  305,  327 
Sea  salt,  441 
Sealing-wax,  96,  471 

monlda  of,  203 
solution  of,  Z47 
Seals  and  crests,  copying,  96 
Secondary  batteries,  x6 
Section  of  Clamond's  thermo-pile^  47 
Seebeck*s  discovery  of  thermo-electri- 
city. 39 
Selenium,  5x3 

Separate  battery,   electrotyping  by, 
xio 
current,  electrolytic  refining 
of  copper  by,  397 
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Sesquioxide  of  chromium,  365- 
iron,  396 
copper,  145 
Shefiisld  lime,  315, 454, 485 

„       plate,  251 
Ship  plate,  259 

ShipsP  deck  lamps,  nickeling,  3x2 
Shop  fronts,  nickeling,  313 
Shot  metal,  503 

Siemens'  discovery  of  dynamo-elec- 
tricity, 29 
dynamo-electric   machine, 

30 
Dr.  C.  W.,  on  the  electro- 
metallurgy*   of     copper, 
401 
Sienna  powder,  385 
SOica,  360,  447 
Silicic  copper,  514 
Silicious  brass,  514 
Silicium,  365 

„        bronze,  telepbon  ic,  5 1 4 
Silico-aluminium  bronze,  aa'j 
Silicon,  5x3 

bronze,  444 
bronzes,  449 
crystalline,  444 
crystallised,  449 
„      deposition  of,  365 
Silk  and  cotton,  gilding,  195 
Silver,  219,  501 

aluminium,  448 
,,      anode,  221 
anodes,  24  x 

brightening  solution ,  2  29 
,,      carbonate  of ,  224 

chloride  of,  220,  231, 463 
cold  stripping  solution  for, 

468 
cyanide  of,  225 

„       solutions,  221 
depositing,  by  weight,  260 
. ,      electro-deposit  ion  of ,  2 1 9 
„      extraction   of,  by  the   dry 

method,  464 
„      extraction  of,    by  tlie  wet 
method,  4O3 
filigreework,  gilding,  184 
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filigree  work,  gilding  eola-  j 

Silver,  solid  deposits  of,  264 

tion  for,  185 

II 

solution,  342 

•f 

foQ,  189,508 

•• 

„       double  sulphite  of. 

f» 

„    pUtiDidng,  507 

231 

It 

Oennan,  388 

II 

„    »   for  gilding.  159 

t« 

anode,  389 

•1 

TuckV  225 

t» 

„        electro  -  deposition 

II 

solutions,  221 

of,  338 

II 

„        preparation  of,  22 1 

»» 

.,       gilding,  186,  213 

ft 

standard,  503 

•  1 

„       eolation,  388 

•I 

stripping  by  battety.  468 

II 

gilding,  by  simple  immeruon, 

II 

„      from  iron,  steel,  zinc. 

164 

^.,  468 

•I 

and  gold  alloys,  deposition 

If 

„      from  old-plated   ar- 

of. 390 

ticles,  252 

!• 

and  g^ld,  recovery  of,  from 

II 

„      solution  for,  467    • 

scratch-brush  waste,  464 

II 

sulphate  of,  225 

»» 

and  gold,  recovery  of,  from 

II 

sulphide  of,  227 

old    stripping    solutions , 

II 

sulphuring,  272 

465 

II 

thickness  of  electro  deposi- 

• 1 

and  gold  work,  to  remove  1 

ted,  265 

soft  solder  from,  507 

II 

and  tin  aJlov,  deposition  of. 

•  1 

grain,  2x9 

389 

•  1 

hyposulphite  of,  227 

t* 

and  tin  solution  of,  389 

II 

imitation  antique,  269 

II 

work,  stripping  gold  from. 

«• 

mounts,  254 

469 

II 

nielled,  273 

II 

work,  whitening,  267 

1 

nitrate  of,  219, 390 

Silver 

-plating  bath,  preparation  of 

II 

ores,  chlorinadon  of,  435 

new  work  for,  233 

11 

oxide  of,  224,  227 

„           battery,  242 

l» 

oxidised,  269,  472                  j 

„           brass,  £c.,  250 

II 

oxidising,  269                         ; 

„           bright,   solution    for, 

II 

pink  tint  upon,  274                 ' 

228 

II 

or  plated  work,  bundiahing,  . 

„           Britannia  metal,  Ac., 

459 

250 

>» 

or   plated   work,   polishing,  i 

,,           cruet  stands,  Ac,  244, 

455                                       i 

252 

w 

platinised,  132 

„           by  dynamo-electricity , 

II 

and  platinum,  alloy  of,  391 

249 

>» 

„         anode,  391 

„           German   silver,   &c., 

•  1 

and  potassium,  double  cya- 

250 

nide  of,  221 

„           liqueur   standi,    i&c, 

II 

powder,  190  . 

245. 252 

>l 

preparation   of    nitrate    of, 

„           pewter,  tin,  d^.,  250 

219 

„           spoon  and  fork  work, 

•  1 

pyrophosphate  of,  484 

238 

II 

recovery  of,  from   old  cya- 

tea   and    coffee  ser- 

nide solutions,  462 

vices,  246 

•  1 

sand,  181 

,,           zinc,  iron,  (Stc,  250 
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SilTering,  amngerocnt  of  bath  for, 
24  z 
bath,  preparation  of  new 

work  for,  233 
bran  dock  dials,  &c.,  231 
bright,  eolation  for,  228 
,       notes,  274 
,,       re-,   preparation    of    old 

plated  ware  for,  25/ 
„       thermometer,  Ac,  scales, 
232 
Silveroid,  391 

Simple  arrangement  for  gilding  small 
articles,  177 
„     and  compound   voltaic  cir- 
cles, 84 
, ,      immersion,  deposition  by,  230 
,      immersion,  deposition  of  an- 
timony by,  357 
immersion,     deposition    of 

platinum  by,  350 
immersion,     deposition    of 

tin  by,  331 
immendon,  gilding  silver  by, 

159 

immersion,  tinning  iron  arti- 
cles by,  331 

immersion,  tinning  zinc  by, 
332 

immersion,  whitening  arti- 
cles by,  230 

voltaic  circle,  4 
Single  cell  process^  deposition  of  tin 

by,  334 
„  „      electrotypingby,  88 

Single  nickel  salts,  483 
Slaked  lime,  303 
Slate  tanks,  241 
Slater's  process   for    deposition    of 

ehrominm  alloys,  390 
Slinging  wire,  179,  239 
„      wires,  215 
„  „     old,  278 

Slipping  of  belts,  493 
Small  articles,  ozidising,  271        « 
battery  for  gilding,  177 
bnus  and  copper  articles,  nic- 
keling, 306 
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Small  steel  articles,  nickeling,  305 
Smee  battery,  9,  i8r 
Smelting,  eiecrric,  443 

,,       furnace,   Cowlea", 
448 
wet  process  of,  40Z 
Snuff-boxes,  gUding,  165 
Soap-suds,    scratch-brushing    with, 
178, 179 
„  used     in     burnishing, 

459 
Soda,  antimoniate  of,  430 
„    arsenite  of,  430 
„    bisulphite  of,  194,  231,  374 
„    caustic,  332 
„    nitrate  of,  252 
„    phosphate  of,  194 
„    pyrophosphate  of,  161,  484 
„    sulphate  of,  225 
Sodium,  513 

bisulphite  of,  231,  296 
chloride  of,  189,  292,  326 
f.      pyrophosphate  of,  29O 
„     sulphide  of,  292.  300 
Soft  solder,  503 

„        to  remove  from  gold  and 
silver  work,  507 
Soft  soldering,  505 
Solder,  brass,  504 
hard,  503 
pewter,  259 
soft,  503 
Soldering,  504 

electro,  276 
, ,        electro,  of  copper,  Eisner's 

experiments  in,  472 
„        electrolytic,  472 
hard,  504 
liquid,  507 
80ft,  505 
Solid  silver  depoaita,  264 
Solution,  Bacco's  brassing,  376 
Beardslee's  cobalt,  353 
Becquerel's  cobalt,  353 
gold,  x68 
„         for       metallo- 
chromy,  359 
Boettger's  cobalt,  354 
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Solution,  Boettger*8,  for  depositing 

platinani,35i 
^       ferroeyanide  of 
iron,  344 

bnuB,  prepared  by  battery, 

378 
bnuaing,  Dr.  Heeren*9, 373 
M       Morrifl  and  Johii- 

aon's,  372 
„       Russell  and  Wool- 
rich's,  372 
„       Wood's,  372 
brightening,  229,  276 
broudDg,  388 
cold,    for  electro-gildiiig, 
172 

„     stripping,  253 

„     stripping,  for  silver, 
468 
concentrated  brass,  393 

•I         platinum,  349 
coppering,  Walenn's,  149 
De  Briant's  gold,  169 
Desmur's     for    nickelinp: 

small  articles,  299 
DeRuoIx'sgold,  172 
double  chloride  of  nickel 

and  ammonium,  292 
double  cyanide  of  nickel. 

and  potassium,  297 
double  sulphate  of  cobalt 

and  ammonia,  354 
double  sulphate  of  nickel 

and  ammonium,  299 
double  sulphite  of  silver 

and  sodium,  231 
Eisner's,  Dr.,   coppering, 

148 
ethereal,  of  gold,  159 
Fizeau's  gold,  169 
German  silver,  388 
gilding,  ferrocyanide,  175 
gilding,  preparation  of,  167 
gilding,  prq>aration  of,  by 

battery  process,  171 
for  gilding  silver,  159 
for  ^ding   silver  filigree 

work,  185 
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Solution,  gold,  for  producing  a  dead 
or  matted  surface,  215 
gold,  for  a  stout  coating, 

215 
Hillier*s,  Dr.,  for  tinning 

metals,  334 
mercurial,  189,  203 
„        nickel,  preparation  of,  283 
for    nickeling    tin,    &c, 

398 
Parkes*,  plating,  224 
Person  and  Sire's  zineing, 

346 
of  phosphorus,  485 
of    platinum,    oxidising 

with,  270 
Potts^  nickel,  397 
Powell's  nickel-plating,  296 
Record's  gilding,  176 
Roseleur's  tinning,  333  33G, 
stripping,  for  gold,  469 
stripping,  for  nickel,  319, 

470 
stripping,  for  silver,  467 
for    stripping   silver    by 

battery,  468 
of  tin  and  silver,  389 
, ,       for  tinning  iron  articles  by 
simple  immersion,  33 1 
Tuck's  plating.  225 
,.       Watfs,  for  .deposition  of 

zinc,  345 
,.        Watt's  gilding,  176 
„       Weil's,  tinning,  334 
..       WincUer's  brassing,  376 
„       Wood's  gilding,  169 
whitening.  332 
Solutions,  aluminium.  362 

antimony,  355.  356 

brassing,  367,  368 

bronzing,  371 

cobalt,  353 

copper,  specific  resbtance 

of,  515 
•      t,       copper,  working  of,  155 

„       coppering,  147 
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V  „        alkaline,  147 

..        cyanide,  462 
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Solutions,  old  •  cyanide,  recovery  of 
silver  froni)  462 
gilding,  215 

prepamtionof,  167 
treatment  of,  208 
old  gold,  2X0 
gold,  strengthening,  173 
hot  brassing,  394 
nickel,  common  salt  in,  325 
niclnUng,  preparation  of. 

291 
plating,  221 
quicldng,  234 
recovery  of   niclnl  from 

old,  324 
silver,  preparation  of,  221 
stripping,  466 
stripping,  recovery  of  gold 

and  silver  from,  465 
for  tinning,  332 
Walenn's  brsasing,  374 
waste,   Ac.,    recovery    of 
gold  and  silver  from,  461 
zincing.  346 
Sores,  cyanide,  5x1 
Specific  resistance  of   solutions  ot 

copper,  515 
Speenlam  metal,  503 
Speed  indicator,  249, 497 
Spence's  process  for  electro-tinning 

sheet  iron,  338 
Spencer's  paper  on  the  electrotype 

process,  54 
Spennaeeti,  96 
Spirit,  methylated,  384 
of  salt,  482 
of  turpentine,  270 
of  wine,  274 
Spokes,  bicycle,  nickeling,  313 
Spoon  and  fork  plating,  238,  244 
Spoons  and  forlo^  scratoh-bmshing, 

248 
„     stripping,  467 
gilding,  165 
Spurious  gold,  213 
Spurs,  bits,  ^.,  nickeling,  308,  316 
Standard  gold,  503 
silver,  503 
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Stannate  of  potassa,  372 
Statues,  Ac,  copying,  140 
Statuettes,  oxidising,  271 
Steam-heating  table,  126 
Stearic  acid,  96 
Stearine,  96 
Steel  anode,  341 

articles,  nickeling,  305,  322 
„      preparation  of  for  gUd- 
ing,  187 
bronze,  386 
bumlsherB,  458 
fachig,  340 

„      copper-plates,  508 
gilding,  186 
iron,  zinc,  Ac,  stripping  silver 

from,  468 
polishing,  455 
„   shot,  coppering,  154 
„   wire,  coppering,  for  telegraph 
purposes,  146 
Steele's  process  of  gilding  by  contact 
with  zinc,  164 
„     tinning  process,  337 
Steeps,  or  dips,  287 
Stereotype  metal,  133 

„        plates,  brasring,  383 
Stirrups,  nickeling,  317 
Stopphig,  130 
„        off,  470 

off  compeaition,  471 
off  vanishes,  471 
off  varnishes,  applyiDg,47  < 
Stove  and  fender  worlr,   brassing, 

392 
fronts,  bronzing,  384 
„      Ac.,  nickeUng,  313 
Strength  of  commercial  cyanide,  to 
determine,  479 
„       tensile,  of  eleetrolytie  cop- 
per, 145 
Strengthening  gold  solutions,  173 
Strontium,  513 
Stripping,  2X3 

„       acid  for  nickel-plated  ar- 
ticles, 470 
„        bath  for  silver,  252,  462 
M  .1       nickel,  319, 470 
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Stripping  gold  from  insidesof  plated 
articles,  356 
„       gold  from  silver,  213,  469 
metals  from   each  other, 

466,467 
nickel-plated  articles,  469 
silver  by  battery,  468 
silver  from  iron,  steel,  zinc, 
4c.,  468 
.,        silver  from  old  plated  ar- 
ticles, 252 
,,        solution,  cold,  353 
, ,       solution,  coldyf or  8ilver,468 
„       solutions,  466 

solutions,  old,  recovery  of 
gold  and  silver  from,  465 
„        spoons  and  foriss,  467 
Sublimate,  corrosive,  331 
Subnitrate  of  bumuth,  355 
Sugar  basins,  gilding,  183 
„     bowb,  mugs,  &c.,  old  plated, 

255 
„     of  lead.  357,  475 

Sulphate  of  alumina,  332,  362 

ammonia,  295,  332,  334 
,,         cadmium,  364 

copper,  91,  397,  485 
copper  baths,  Gramme's 

experiments  with,  411 
copper,  electrolysis  of,  75 
iron,  93,  344,  396 
iron  and  chloride  of  am- 
monium solution,  344 
lead,  428 

magnesia,  343,  390 
nickel,  295 
,,         peroxide  of  iron,  435 
„         potash,    Ac.,  electrolysis 

of,  76 
,,  silver,  225 

soda,  225 
„         zinc,  199,  396 
Sulphide  of  ammonium,  lox 

,.  ammonium,      oxidising 

with,  271 
barium,  500 
calcium,  292 
iron,  136,  435 
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Sulphide  of  potaadum,  140,  292 

potaasinm,    oxidising 

with,  370 
silver,  227 
sodium,  292,  300 

«nc.  439.  443 
Sulphides,  cupric,  441 

natural,  idedrolytic  treat- 
ment of,  441 
Sulphur,  272,  5x3 
„       fused,  273 
„       liver  of,  140,  270 
Sulphuret  of  antimony,  355 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  392,  361 

„        ores,  442 
Sulphuric  acid,  234.  242,  486 
„         „    pickle,  193 
„       ether,  187, 342 
Sulphuring  silver,  272 
Sulphurous  acid  gas,  397 
Suspending  rods,  274,  308 
It  n      cleaning,  276 

„         umbrella  mounts,  327 
Swansdown,  457 
Sword  mounts,  gilding,  185 

, ,    scabbards,  niokding.  3  z  5 
Symbols  and  atomic  weights  of  ele 
ments,  513 

TABLE  lamps,  4c.,  nickeling,  308 
Table  of  weights  and  measures. 

517 
Tables,  useful,  513 

Tallow  and  crocus  composition,  32/ 
Tank,  depositing,  281 
I,     depositing,  for  tin,  335 
„     hot  water,  286 
..     potash,  286 
Tankards,  mugs,  4c.,  gilding,  210 
Tanks,  depositing,  241 
„     iron,  377 

nickel-plating,  306,  308 
plathig,  gutta-percha  lined,379 
slate,  341 

wrought-iron,  241 
Tantalum,  513 
Taps,  brass,  nickeling, 
Tartar,  cream  of,  189,  331 
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Tartir,  salt  of,  224 

Tartaric  acid,  334 

Tartrate  of  sine,  346 

Tea  and  coffee  senrices,  plating,  246, 

354 

Telliiriam,  513 

Temperatures,  high,  table  of,  515 

Tenacity  of  metak,  499 

Tensile  strength  of  electrolytic  cop- 
per, 145 

Tension,  28,  83 

Terchloride  of  antimony,  355 
„         of  gold,  157,  439 

Teroxide  of  antimony,  356,  430 

TeiBoIphuret  of  antimony,  356 

Test  for  free  cyanide,  499 

Thallium,  513 

Theory  of  electrolysis,  70 

Thermo-electric  battery,  Noe's,  49 

battery,  C.  Watfs, 

42 
M        .,        current,  41 

order  of  metals,  41 
pairs,  41 
pile,  41 
„  pile.  Clamond's,  45 

piles  and  batteries,42 
f,        series,  40 
Thermo-electricity,  39 

Seebeck's       dis- 
covery of,  39 
the  future  of.  49 
Thermo-pile,  Becquerers,  45 

„         Wray's,  48 
Thermometer,  ix.,  scales,  silyering, 

231  >  232 
„         scales,    French     and 
English,     compara- 
tiye,  5x6 
ThiclE  brass  deposits,  378 
Thickness  of  electro-deposited  silTer, 
2G5 
,.       of  electrotype,  156 
Thomas  and  Ulley's  process,  for  de- 
position of  aluminium,  362 
Thorium,  513 
Time-pieces,  gilding,  167 
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Tin,  501,  513 

and  alum,  solution  of,  332 

anode,  390 

anodes,  335 

Britannia  metal,  Jbc.,  nickeling 
solution  for,  298 

bronze  powder,  131 

chloride  of,  331,  332 

concentrated  solution  of,  336 

deposition  of, '331 

deposition  of,  by  simple  immer- 
sion, 331 

deposition  of,  by  single  cell 
process,  334 

electro-deposition  of,  331,  335 

grain,  331,  332 

oxide  of,  372 

peroxide  of,  332 

pewter  and  lead  work,  electru- 
brassing,  381 

phosphide  of,  514 

powder  for  electrotyping,  138 

protochloride  of,  331 

recovery  of,  from  tin  scrap,  by 
electrolysis,  338 

salt,  390 

sheet,  anodes,  336 

and  silver  alloy,  deposition  of, 

389 
and  silver,  solution  of,  389 

Tinned,  electro,  articles,  re-plating. 

260 
Tinning  and  backing  the  electrotype, 

133 
by  contact  with  zinc,  332 

depositing  tank  for,  335 
electro,  brass  pins,  331 
Fearn's  process  for,  336 
iron  articles  by  nm^e  im- 
mersion, solution  for,  331 
iron  wire,  Heeren's  method 

of,  334 
liquid,  133 

metals,  Dr.  Hilliei's  method 

of,  334 
8*lt,  477.  506 
simple  solution  for,  332 
solutions  for,  332 
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Tinning  solntioQB,   Roseleur's,  333, 

336 
M       Spenoe's  proeen  for,  338 
>.       Steele's  proceas  for,  337 
..       zioc  by  simple  immersion, 
332 
Titanium,  513 
To  determine  the  active  strength  of 

commercial  cyanide,  479 
To  granulate  zinc,  333 
Toggle  press  for  electrotype  moulds. 

127 
Tools,  dentists^,  Ac.,  nickeling,  305 
polishing,  452 

preparing,  for  burnishing,  458 
Tray,  scouring,  301 
Trays,  platinum  wire,  238 
Treatment  of  copper,  electrolytic,  399 
of  the  electrotype,  loi,  133 
electrolytic,    of    natural 

sulphides,  441 
general,  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning, 5X0 
M         of  gilding  solutions,  208 
M         of  ores,  Becquerel's,  434 
n        of  ores,  electrolytic,  434 
Trent-eand,  315, 452,  486 
Tricycles,  nickeling,  314 
Tripoli,  456 

Trough  batteiy,  Cruickshank*s,  6 
Tubing  of  electrolytic  copper,  146 
„       gutta-percha,  237 
w       india-rubber,  237 
Tuck's  plating  solution,  225 

„     silver  solution,  225 
Tungsten,  513 
Turning,  brass  for,  503 
Turpentine,  spirit  of,  270 
Twin-carbon  battery,  284 
l^^  metal,  503 
M     printers'  set-up,  eleetrotyping, 

123 

TTLTRAMARINE,  471 
^     Umbrella  mounts,  &c.,  nickel- 
ing. 306 
Umbrella  mounts,  suspending,  327      f 
„       stands  bronzing,  387 


Unwin's  process  of  nickel-pUting,  294 
Uranium,  5x3 
Useful  information,  487 
„      tables,  513 

yANADIUM,  513 

Various  metals,  electio-deposi- 
tion  of,  348 
Varnish,  copal,  471 
Varnishes,  stopping-off,  471 

8topping-o£f,  applying,  471 
Vases,  oxidising,  271 
Vat,  depositing,  281 
Vats,  wooden,  276 
Vegetable  substances,  copying,  120 
Verdigris,  ciystallised,  475 
Vmogar,  386, 460 

„       scratch-brushing  with,  187 
Virgin  wax,  95 
Vitriol,  green,  485 

„     oil  of,  180,  237,  486 
Volt,  or  unit  of  electromotive  force,  87 
Voltaic  batteiy,  x 

chx:le,  simple,  4  - 
circles,    simple    and    com- 
pound, 84 
electricity,  historical  review 

of,  I 
etching.  151 
pile.  5 
,.        pile,  chemical  powers  of  the, 
70 
Voltaism,  i 

Volta's  couroime  des  ttuteSt  7 
„     discovery,  2 

TU'AHL'S  process  of  oxidising,  271 
Walenn's  brassing  processes, 

374 
Walenn's  coppering  solution,  149 
Walkei^s  graphite  batteiy,  13 
Walrus  hide  for  polishing,  452 
Warm  bronze  colour,  385 
Wash  gilding,  202 
Waste,  scratch-brush,  extraction  of 

gold  and  silver  from,  464 
„      solutions,   dx!.,   reeoveiy  of 

f;6\d  and  rilver  from,  461 
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Watch  cases,  gUiling,  177 
dialfl,  gilding, 
.,  ^  dials,  whitening,  267 

moyements,  continental  me- 
thod of  gilding,  z88 
movemenfce,  Finaire's  method 

of  gilding,  x88 
parts,  preparation  of,  for  gild- 
ing,  188 
VVater-of-Ayr  stone,  257 
„     batteries,  15 

„     battery,  Gassiot  and  Crosse's,  15 
„     gilding,  158,  202 
Wattes  gilding  solution,  176 

process  for  electro-deposilion 

of  zinc,  345 
C,  thermo-electric  battery,  42 
Wax,  bees'.  95.  386,  471 
„    gilders',  207,  208 
.,    moulds  from   plaster   medal- 
lions, 106 
„    sealing,  471 
„    sealing,  solution  of,  471 
Weight,  depositing  silver  by.  260 
Weights  and  measures,  table  of .  518 
Weil's  coppering  process,  150 
„     solution  for  tinning  by  single 
cell  process,  334 
Werdermann's  sine  process,  443 
Weston's  dynamo-electric  machine. 
32 
„        process  of  nickel-plating, 

295 
Wet-colouring,  199 

„  French,  201 

,,  London  process,  201 

„  process,  200 

Wet  process  of  smelting,  401 
Wheels,  emery.  249 
White  alloys,  new.  391 
bronze  powder.  131 
copper,  503 
„     metal.  258 
„     wax,  95 
Whitening  articles  by  tinning,  331 
articles,  180 
, ,         articles  by  simple  immer- 
sion, 330 
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Whitening  .^bniss  doclc  dials,  232 
M         coffin  nails,  &c.,  230 

electro  -  plated    articles, 

267 
galvanometer  scales,  131, 
232 
„         hooks,  eyes,  buttons,  &Cn 
230 
silver  work,  267 
solution.  332 
watch  dials,  267 
Whiting,  303 
Wilde's  magneto-electric   machine, 

25 
„       process  for  producing  prin- 
ters' rollers  by  magneto- 
electricity.  143 
Winckler's  brassing  solution,  376 
Wire,  binding,  117 
„    brass  for,  304 
,,    compound,  146 
„    copper,  239 
,.    copper,  for  slinging,  179 
gauze,  nickeling,  321 
iron,  Heeren's  method  of  tin- 
ning. 334 
^Vlre8,  conducting,  306 
„      guiding.  113 
.,      old  slinging,  278 
Wiring,  129 
„       screws,  327 
,.       spoons  and  forks,  239 
WoUaston's  battery,  8,  181.  242 
Wood  engravings,  Ac.  electrotyp- 

ing,  136 
Wooden  vats,  276 
Wood's  process  for  brassing,  372 
„      solution  for  gilding,  169 
Woohich's    magneto-electric     ma- 
chine, 25 
Work,  dd,  buffing  after  stripping, 

253 

„     preparation  of,  for  burnish- 
ing. 459 

„     new,  preparation  of,  for  the 
plating  bath,  233 

„     -shop,  nickel-plating,  307 
Working  of  copper  solutions,  155 
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Worn  anodes, 

gold,  211 

Wray's  thermo-pilc,  48 
Wrought-iron  tanks,  241 

,,  work,  electro-braasing, 

380 
, ,  preparing,  for  zincing, 

346 

VELLOW  onnoulu,  207 

-^     Yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  227, 

344.  477.  481 
Yttrium,  513 


yiNC,  501,  513 

Zinc,  acetate  of,  346,  372 
Zinc,  amalgamating,  4.  92 
anode,  343 

articles,  electro-gilding,  192 
bath  for  tinning.  332 
Bias  and  Meist'a  process  for 

treating  sulphide  of,  442 
blende.  443 
carbonate  of,  439 
castings,  preparation    of,  for 

gilding,  192 
chloride  of,  443,  477,  507 
and  coke  anode,  441 
cyanide  of,  372 

electrolytic,  as  a  printing  sur- 
face, 346 
electro-metallurgy  of,  439 
filings,  461  I 

gilding  by  contact  with,  Steele's 

process,  164 
to  granulate,  333 
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Zinc,  granulated,  333 

,,    Hermann's,  process,  347 

,,    and  iron,  electro-deposition  of. 

340 
„    iron,  d:c.,  plating,  250 
,,    iron  and  steel,  stripping  aUver 

from,  468 
.,    L^trange's  {irocess  for  treating 

ores  of,  439 
„    Luckow's  process  for  extrac- 
tion of,  441 
..    metallic,  439  ,  j 

,,    milled,  345 
„    nitrate  of,  443 
„    oxide  of,  346,  396,  447 
„    ores,  439 
„    plates.  242 

process,  Werdermann's,  443 
sulphate  of,  199,  396 
sulphide  of,  439,  443 
tinning',  by    contact     with, 

332 
.,    tinning,  by  simple  immcnuon. 

332 
,,    Watfs  solution  for  deposition 

of,  345 
,,    work,  electro-brassed,  French 

method  of  bronzing,  386 
,,    work,  electro-braaslBg,  380 
„    work,  pickle  for,  380 
Zincing,  preparing   caAt-iron   work 
for,  346 
preparing     wrought  •  iron 
work  for,  346 
„       solutions,  346 
Zirconium,  513 
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The  Water  Supply  of  Cities  and  Towns. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  TREATISE  on  Iki  WATER-SUPPLY 

OP  CITIES  AND  TOWNS.  By  Williau  Hvubei,  A-M.  Idk.  C.E..  and 
M.  Inst.  M.E..  Author  of  "Caat  and  Wioughi  Iron  Bridgo  Cooilnielion." 
Ac.,    &c.     lllualralcd  wilh  jo    Double  Plalei,  i    Singls   Plats,  Coloured 

Teil.    linF.410,  £6  6i.els|ianllyand  substantially  hall.bi>uadui  morocce. 
Litt  of  Caitiatt. 


Jiumber.  mn  moitiy  dnivtun  at  eucuRd  «<trla>  IDd  »biiia  would  hiTg  canuundacTth*  ali«iUio4 
of  fl'cry  ene^TtHT  wli«apri,c1l«iiuyUalalblitiraiu:bof  theprDC«9loiL"-'^i>l^tfr. 

Ca^t  and  Wrought  Iron  Bridge  Construction, 

A  COMPLETE  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  CAST 
AND  WROUGHT  IRON  BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION,  including  Inm 
FBUHdaliota.  In  Thiae  P»ns— Theoretical.  Practical,  and  Descriptive.  By 
WlLLiAW  Huiim«,A-M.In»l,  C.E..and  M.  Inst  M.E.  Third  Edition,  Re- 
Tiaed  and  inach  Imprcnrsd,  with  lis  Double  Plates  (w  of  nhicta  now  first 
appeal  in  Ihiaadilion).  and  nDineiona  Additioni  tg  the  Text  In  Two  Voli., 
imp.  410,  £6  lb.  6i.  hiuf-booad  ia  morocco. 
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a  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &■  CO.'S  CATALOGUE. 

NUMBER'S  GREAT  WORK  ON  MODERN  ENGINEERIN9. 

Complete  Id  Foot  Volomem,  imperu]  itD.  price  £19  izi.,  half-morocco,  eicb 
Volume  wld  »ep»ritelj  u  follow.  :- 
A  RECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MODERN  ENGINEER- 
ING.   FiitsT  Siiiis,     ComprisiDf  Ci>i1,  Mechanical.  Muine,  HTdianlic, 
KallwiT,  Biidic,  aod  otbn  EDgiDEering  Works,  Ac.    Br  Wilmah  Huhbir, 
A-M.  Inst.  C.K.,  &c.    Imp.  4to,  wilb  36  Double  Plates,  dravn  10  a  large  scale, 
Phatc^apbic  PoitTail  of  ]obii  Hawkibaw,  C.E.,  F.l(.5.,  &c.,  nad  copiooB 
dcBcriptive  Letterpreu,  Specifications^  Ac,  £i  31.  half-morocco. 
Ltil  ef  till  Plata  and  Diaerami, 

SUIlHiin'd  Knol^LTcaiD.  ud  G.'w.R.n  Th3m«  l(  plu«)i   Thi  A:Us  ^ij^niTsv 

pUt(B>;  Rwf  of  Crtmomv  Mnik  ErftUiBridffi  HAsJon  Brtdffc.  AroafipUlb]!  Uadmroval 

ow  G.  N,  Ruilwiri  Rwrof  StulDii.  DuIiJi  RaUmr  |3  P&W). 

■Uusiih   Kill   |>  pli»l :    Bridci    aiTd   Oh  I 

HUMBER'S  RECORD  OF  MODERN  ENGINEERING.   Second 

Stephenson,  C.E,,'  M.P.,  P.R.S.,  Ac,  and  copious  descriptive  Letleipiess, 
SpeciEcalioDi,  ftc.,  £3  31.  half-morocco. 

Liit  c/  thi  Plata  and  Diagram. 

BtHJ;  CturbiB    CioBi  StiiioA   Roof.  C.  c.        U«ibyT,  TrvdHnr,  and    AbMAminv-  ICail- 
U-'r  ll  pIllHl;    Din-cU  Vdduct,   Cnul  wiy^    CoOrtt  Ww>d   Viaduct.  Coni>^  Rai^ 

Nonhtm  Rjilw.i;  RoEbMi  Wood  Vudud,  w.y;   DubUn  WBiier  Plljcii  H™t  [3  plalHl  i 

HUMBERTS  RECORD  OFMODERN  ENGINEERING.     Third 
■  .0  Plates.  Photographic  Portiiit  of  ).  R. 

ll  0/  Iki  Plata  and  Diagramt. 


■- The  dnwlii4^  IvTe  ■  CDDsUaEly  Id? fcuIde  nlue.  and  vlineTcrdAilmtopatfetl  dBUKpw- 
antitlortt  «(  tin  two  ^nat  woiks  cairied  out  by  «u  Matnpolitu  Boud  vrill  DMtai  Mi.  Hnmbet'a 

NUMBER'S  RECORD  OF  MODERN  ENGINEERING.  Fodrth 
SiUES.  Imp.  4la,Kiih  jS  Double  Plates,  Phoiogra^ic  Poctrali  of  John 
D — 1.,    =,_     1...  n —    T-,.    ,•  T,  ^  jjij  copious  dcKiiptiTe  Leueipcess, 


SpecLGcationi,  Ike.,  £i  31,  half-morocci 
List  of  tin  Plata  . 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  SURVEYING,  etc. 


TriganometriciU  Surveying. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING  A 
TRIGONOMETRICAL  SURVEY,  for  tht  Formation  of  Geomphical  and 
Topographical  Maps  and  Plans,  Military  Reconnaissance,  Levelling,  &c.,  with 
Useful  Froblems,  Formulae,  and  Tables.  By  Lieut.-General  Fromb,  R.E. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  partly  Re-written  by  Captain  Charles 
Warrsn,  R.E.    With  19  Plates  and  Z15  Woodcuts,  royal  8vo,  x6s.  cloth. 

*'The  rimple  Cut  that  a  fourth  edition  has  been  caOed  for  is  the  best  testimony  to  its  merits. 
No  woids  of  maise  from  us  can  strengthen  the  position  so  weQ  and  so  steadily  maintained  by  this 
work.  Captain  Warren  has  re%-ised  the  entire  work,  and  made  such  additions  as  were  necessary  to 
brinff  every  portion  of  the  contents  up  to  the  present  daSM."— Broad  Arrow, 

Oblique  Bridges. 

A  PRACTICAL  AND  THEORETICAL  ESSAY  ON  OBLIQUE 
BRIDGES.  With  13  large  Plates.  By  the  late  Gborgb  Watson  Buck, 
M.I.C.E.  Third  Edition,  revised  by  his  Son,  J.  H.  Watson  Buck,  M.I.C.E. 
and  with  the  addition  of  Description  to  Diagrams  for  Facilitating  the  Con- 
struction of  Oblique  Bridges  by  W.  H.  Barlow,  M.I.C.E.  Royal  8vo,  12s 
cloth. 

"  The  standard  text-book  for  all  engineers  reflfarding  skew  arches  is  Mr.  Buck's  treatise,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  consult  a  better?'— £n£rt**^r. 

"  Mr.  Buck's  treatise  is  recognised  as  a  standard  text-book,  tnd  his  treatment  has  divested  the 
subject  of  many  of  the  intricacies  supposed  to  belong  to  it.  As  a  guide  to  the  engineer  and  archi- 
tect, on  a  confessedly  difficult  subject,  Mr.  Buck's  work  is  unsurpaised."— ^M<2tf»>v  JVnus. 

Bridge  Construction  in  Mtisonry,  Timber  and  Iron. 

EXAMPLES  OF  BRIDGE  AND  VIADUCT  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  MA  SONR  Y,  TIMBER,  A  ND  IRON.  Consisting  of  46  Plates  from 
the  Contract  Drawings  or  Admeasurement  of  select  works.  By  W.  D. 
Haskoll,  C.E.  Second  Edition,  with  the  addition  of  554  Estimates,  and  the 
Practice  of  Setting  out  Works.  Illustrated  with  6  pages  of  Diagrams.  Imp. 
4to,  £2  12s.  6d.  hall^morocco. 

*•  A  work  of  the  present  nature  by  a  man  of  Mr.  HaskoD's  ezperfence  must  prove  invaluable. 
The  tables  of  estimates  will  considerably  enhance  its  value."— isi^jp'Mrtffifv. 

Earthwork. 

EARTHWORK  TABLES.  Showing  the  Contents  in  Cubic 
Yards  of  Embankments,  Cuttings,  &c.,  of  Heights  or  Depths  up  to  an  average 
of  80  feet.  By  Joseph  Broadbbnt,  C.E.,  and  Francis  Cam  pin,  C.E.  Crown 
8vo,  55.  cloth. 

'*  The  way  In  which  accuracy  Is  attained,  by  a  simple  divlsbn  of  each  cnMS  section  into  three 
^lpinr"ts  two  in  which  are  constant  and  one  variabte,  is  ingenious."— ^/A^iutmim. 

Barlow's  Strength  of  Materials,  enlarged. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS; 
with  Rules  for  Application  in  Architecture,  the  Construction  of  Suspension 
Bridges,  Railways,  &c.  By  Pbtbr  Barlow.  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition,  revised 
by  his  Sons,  P.  W.  Barlow,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  H.  Barlow,  F.R.S. ;  to  which 
are  added.  Experiments  by  Hodokinson,  Fairbairn,  and  Kirkaldy  ;  and 
Formulas  for  Calculating  Girders,  &c.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  W.  H umber, 
A-M.  Inst.  CE.  Demy  8vo,  400  pp.,  with  19  large  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts,  x8s.  cloth. 

"  Valuable  alike  to  the  student,  tyro,  and  the  experienced  practitioner,  It  win  always  rank  ia 
ature  as  it  has  hithertodone,  as  the  standard  treattoe  on  that  particular  subject."— ^j(^ji«rr. 
There  is  no  greater  authority  than  Barlow."— AwiUifH^  Nrms. 
"As  a  scientific  work  of  the  first  class,  it  deserves  a  foremost  place  on  the  bookshelves  of 
every  dvil  engineer  and  practical  mechanic."— fiy/uA  Mtchanie. 

Strains,  FormuUe  and  Diagrams  for  Calculation  of. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  FOR  THE  CALCULATION  OF  STRAINS 

IN  GIRDERS  AND  SIMILAR  STRUCTURES^  AND  THEIR  STRENGTH, 

Consisting  of  Formulae  and  Corresponding  Diagrams,  with  numerous  details 

for  Practical  Application,  &c.    By  William  Humbbr.  A-M.  Inst.  C.E.,  &c. 

Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  nearly  xoo  Woodcuts  and  3  Plates,  75. 6d,  cloth. 

The  formulae  are  neatly  expressed,  and  the  diagrams  goocL"— ^MtfittfKM. 

••  We  heartily  commend  this  rcs.1y  hat$tly  book  to  our  cngfawwr  and  architect  resdeis.'*— ^^ 

iisA  Mtefumtc 
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Survey  Practice. 

AID  TO  SURVEY  PRACTICE,  for  Referenu  in  Surveying,  Level- 


J2S.6d.  cloth. 


V  ^''  J^l^"*"*  lun^rodnced  •  Taluable  vade-mecum  for  the  surveyor.  We  can  reoammend 
this  book  u  containfaii;  an  admirable  supplement  to  the  teaching  of  the  accompUshed  surveydr." — 
Atkett^um, 

"  As  a  text-book  we  shouM  adriso  all  surreyon  to  place  It  in  thmr  libraries,  and  study  well  the 
matured  instructions  afforded  in  its  pages."— CoZ/trrx  Guardian. 

"The  author  brings  to  his  work  a  fortunate  umon  of  theory  and  practical  experience  whida 
aided  by  a  dear  and  lucid  style  of  writing,  renders  the  book  a  very  useful  ooit."—JSuiUer. 

Surveying^  Land  and  Marine, 

LAND  AND  MARINE  SC/i?K£y/NG.  in  Reference  to  the  Pre- 
paration  of  Plans  for  Roads  and  Railways ;  Canals,  Rivers,  Towns'  Water 
Supplies:  Docks  and  Harbours.  With  Description  and  Use  of  Surveying 
Instruments.  By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  C.E.,  Author  of  **  Bridge  and  Viaduct 
Constrnction,"  &c.  Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.  Large  crown 
8vo,  95.  cloth. 

"  This  book  must  prove  of  great  value  to  the  student  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing it.  feeling  assured  that  it  wiu  more  than  repay  a  careful  study."— J/^rA«iiw«/  IVorU. 

"  A  most  useful  and  weO  arnmscd  book  for  the  aid  of  a  stiioent.  We  can  strong; I3'  recommend 
It  as  a  carefully  written  and  valuable  text-book.  It  enjoys  a  well-deserved  tepute  amoD<  surveyors.*^ 
—  Builder. 

Levelling. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
LEVELLING.  Showing  its  Application  to  purposes  of  Railway  and  Civil 
Engineering,  in  the  Construction  of  Roads:  with  Mr.  Telford's  Rules  for  the 
same.  By  Frbdbrick  W.  Sivms,  F.G.S.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Seventh  Edition,  with 
the  addition  of  Law's  Practical  Examples  for  Setting-out  Railway  Curves,  and 
Trautwinb's  Field  Practice  of  Laying-out  Circular  Curves.  With  7  Plates 
and  numerous  Woodcuts,  8vo,  8s.  6d,  cloth.  *«*  Trautwinb  oq  Curves,, 
separate,  5s. 

"  The  text-book  on  levelling  in  most  of  our  engineering  schools  and  coDeges."— fw^worr. 

"  The  publishers  have  rendered  a  substantial  service  to  the  profession,  especially  to  the  youn£er 
members,  by  bringing  out  the  present  edition  of  Mr.  Simms'  useful  irotk,"~^£M£itueriM£. 

Tunnelling. 

PRACTICAL  TUNNELLING.  Explainiog  in  detail  the  Setting- 
out  of  the  works,  Shaft-sinkingand  Heading-driving,  Ranging  the  Lines  and 
Levelling  underground,  Sub-£zcavating,  Timbering,  and  the  Construction 
of  the  Brickwork  of  Tunnels,  with  the  amount  of  Labour  required  for,  and  the 
Cost  of,  the  various  portions  of  the  work.  By  Frbdbrick  W.  Simms,  F.G.S.» 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Extended  by  D.  Ktnmear  Clark, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  Imp.  8vo,  with  ax  Folding  Plates  and  numerous  Wood  Engrav- 
ings,  30s.  cloth. 

"  The  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Sbnms'  bo6k  on  tonndllng  has  been  held  for  over  thirty  years 
cannot  be  more  truly  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  the  late  Professor  Rankioe : — '  The  best 
source  of  Information  on  the  subject  of  tunnels  Is  Mr.  F.  W.  Simms'  work  on  Practical  Tunnelling.' " 
—Architect. 

"  It  has  been  regarded  from  the  first  as  a  text-book  of  the  subject.  ....  Mr.  Clark  ha» 
added  immensely  to  the  value  of  the  book."— f  n^t>i«(r. 

"The  additional  chapters  by  Mr.  Clark,  containing  as  they  do  numarous  examples  of  modem 
practice,  bring  the  book  wdl  up  to  daXe."—En£iHeerifi^. 

Statics,  Oraphic  and  Analytic, 

GRAPHIC  AND  ANALYTIC  STATICS Jn  Theory  and  Compan- 
son :  Their  Practical  Application  to  the  Treatment  of  Stresses  in  Roofs,  Solid 
Girders,  Lattice,  Bowstrmg  and  Suspension  Bridges,  Braced  Iron  Arches  and 
Piers,  and  other  Frameworks.  To  which  is  added  a  Chapter  on  Wind  Pres- 
sures. By  R.  Hudson  Graham,  C.E.  With  numerous  Examples,  many  taken 
from  existing  Structures.    8vo,  x6s.  cloth. 

'  *  Mr.  Graham's  book  will  find  a  place  wherever  graphic  and  analytic  statics  are  used  or  studied. " 
Etmineer. 


"This  exhaustive  treatise  Is  admirably  adapted  for  the  architect  and  engineer,  and  wOl  tend 
ean  the  profession  from  a  tedious  ana  laboured  mode  of  calculation.  To  prove  the  accuragr  of 
the  graphlcu  demonstrations,  the  author  compares  them  with  the  analytic  formube  given  by  Ran- 


kiae.'—BuiUiMg^  JVetus. 

"The  work  is  excellent  fVom  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  has  evidently  been  prepared  with 
much  cue.    It  is  an  excellent  textbook  for  the  practical  dtaughtsioan."— A  tAeuteum, 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  SURVEYING,  etc. 


Hydraulic  Tables. 

HYDRAULIC  TABLES,  CO-EFFICIENTS, and  FORMULM 
hr  finding  the  Discharge  of  Water  from  Orificei,  Notches,  Weirs,  Pipes,  and 
Jiivers,  With  New  FormulaB,  Tables  and  General  Information  on  Kainfall. 
Catchment- Basins,  Drainage,  Sewerage.  Water  Supply  for  Towns  and  Mill 
Power.  By  John  Nbvillb,  Civil  Engineer,  M.R.I. A.  Third  Edition,  care- 
fully revised,  with  considerable  Additions.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  X4S.  cloth. 

Alike  valuable  to  ttndents  and  ensfneen  in  practke ;  Its  study  will  preTent  the  annoyance  of* 
•voidable  failures,  and  assist  them  to  select  the  readiest  means  of  successfully  carrying  out  any 
given  work  connected  with  hydraulic  engineering."— JVtmte^  journal, 

"  It  b,  of  all  English  books  on  the  subject,  the  one  nearest  to  compledon.    .    .    .    From  the 
good  arrangement  M  the  matter,  the  clear  explanations,  and  abundance  of  fonnulse,  the  carefully 
calculated  tables,  and,  above  all,  the  thorough  acquaintance  with  both  theory  and  construction 
which  b  displayed  from  first  to  lact,  the  book  wUl  be  found  to  be  an  acquisition.  —^  rckttect, 

Miver  Engineering. 

RIVER  BARS :  The  Causes  of  their  Formation,  and  their  Treatment 
by  "  Induced  Tidal  Scour. "    With  a  Description  of  the  Successful  Reduction 
by  this  Method  of  the  Bar  at  Dublin.     By  I.  J.  Mann,  Assist.  Eng.  to  the 
Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board.    Royal  8vo,  75. 6d.  cloth. 
"  We  recommend  all  interested  fai  hartxmr  works— and.  Indeed,  those  concerned  in  the  Improve. 

inents  of  rivers  generally— to  read  Mr.  Mann's  interesting  work  on  the  treatment  of  river  bars."— 

Suginter. 

"  The  author's  discussion  on  wave-action,  currents,  and  scour  Is  Intelligettt  and  interesting.   .    . 

a  most  valoable  contribution  to  the  history  of  this  branch  of  ei^Elneenng."- f  «v^m*^'V  ^^fd 

Mining  yntmml. 

HydratUics. 

HYDRA  ULIC  MANUAL.  Consisting  of  Working  Tables  and 
Explanatory  Text.  Intended  as  a  Guide  in  Hydraulic  Calculations  and  Field 
Operations.  By  Lowis  D'A.  Jackson.  Fourth  Edition.  Rewritten  and  En- 
larged.   Large  crown  8vo,  i6s.  cloth. 

*'  From  the  great  mass  of  material  at  his  command  the  author  has  constructed  a  manual  which 
may  be  accepted  as  a  trustworthy  guide  to  this  branch  of  the  engineer's  profession.  We  can 
heartily  reconunend  this  volume  to  all  who  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  latest  development  of 
this  bnportant  $ubi«ct.''—Engin€eriHg: 

"  The  standard  work  in  this  department  of  mechanics.  The  present  edition  has  been  brought 
abreast  of  the  most  recent  practice."— sSc^frwiaif. 

"  The  most  useful  feature  of  this  work  is  Its  freedom  from  what  Is  superannuated  and  its 
thorough  adoption  of  recent  experiments;  the  text  ia^  in  fact,  in  great  part  a  short  account  of  tlie 
great  modem  experiments."— Ara/wrv. 

Tramways  and  their  Working. 

TRAMWAYS:  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  WORKING. 
Embracing  a  Comprehensive  History  of  the  System ;  with  an  exhaustive 
Analysis  of  the  vanous  Modes  of  Traction,  including  Horse-Power,  Steam, 
Heated  Water,  and  Compressed  Air ;  a  Description  of  the  Varieties  of  Rolling 
Stock:  and  ample  Details  of  Cost  and  Worxing  Expenses:  the  Progress 
recently  made  in  Tramway  Construction,  &c.  Ac.  By  D.  Kinnkar  Cu^rk, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  With  over  200  Wood  Engravings,  and  13  Folding  Plates.  Two 
Vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  30s.  cloth. 

"  AH  faiterested  in  tramways  must  refer  to  It,  as  all  raflway  englneais  have  tuned  to  the  author's 
■rork '  Railway  Maxidotxy."'—EMgiMeer. 

"  An  exhaustive  and  practical  work  on  tramways.  In  which  the  history  of  this  kind  of  locomo- 
tion, and  a  description  and  cost  of  the  various  modes  of  laying  tramways,  are  to  be  found.  '— 
Bunding  Nrws. 

"  The  t>est  form  of  rails,  the  best  mode  of  construction,  and  the  best  mechanical  appliances 
mre  so  fairly  indicated  in  the  work  under  review,  that  any  engineer  about  to  construct  a  tramway 
wOI  be  enabled  at  once  to  obtain  the  practical  hiformatton  which  will  be  of  most  service  to  him."— 

Oblique  Arches. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
OBLIQUE  ARCHES.  By  John  Hart.  Third  Edition,  with  Plates.  Im- 
perial Bvo,  8s.  cloth. 

Strength  of  Girders. 

GRAPHIC  TABLE  FOR  FACILITATING  THE  COMPUTA^ 
riON  OF  THE  WEIGHTS  OP  WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL 
GIRDERS,  &e.,  for  Parliamentary  and  other  Estimates.  By  J.  H.  Watson 
Buck,  M.  Inst.  C.B.    On  a  Sheet,  9s.6d. 


6  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  cS*  CO,  'S  CATALOGUE. 

Tables  fwr  Setting-out  Curves* 

TABLES  OF  TANGENTIAL  ANGLES  AND  MULTIPLES 
for  SetHnr-out  Curves  from  5  to  200  Radius.  Bv  Alkxakdbr  Bbazelbt, 
M .  Inst  C.E.  Third  Edition.  Printed  on  48  Cards,  and  sold  in  a  doth  box, 
waistcoat-pocket  size,  35. 6d. 

"  Each  Ubie  Is  printed  on  a  small  card,  which,  beinf;  placed  on  the  theodolite,  leaves  the  hands 
free  to  manipulate  tne  instnmient— no  small  advantage  as  regards  the  rapidity  of  wogk.''—E$t£  inttr 

"  Very  handy ;  a  man  may  know  that  all  his  day's  work  must  fall  on  two  of  these  cardSk  wfalcb 
be  puts  into  his  own  card-case,  and  leaves  the  rest  behind."— ^ifMmurMJM. 

JEngineering  Fieldwark» 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  ENGINEERING  FIELD  WORK,  apflied 
to  Land  and  Hydraulic,  Hydrographic,  and  Submarin$  Surveying oftdLeveUingi^ 
Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  considerable  Additions,  and  a  Supplement  on 
Waterworks,  Sewers,  Sewage,  and  Irrigation.  By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  C.B» 
Numerous  Folding  Plates.    In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  £i  s«.  cloth. 

Large  Tunnel  Shafts. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  LARGE  TUNNEL  SHAFTS :  A 
Practical  and  Theoretical  Essay.  By  J.  H.  Watson  Buck,  M.  Inst  C.B.. 
Resident  Engineer,  London  and  North- Western  Railway.  Illustrated  with 
Folding  Plates,  royal  8vo,  12s.  doth. 

"  Many  of  the  methods  given  are  of  extreme  practical  value  to  tfie  mason ;  and  the  observatianft 
on  the  form  of  arch,  the  rules  for  ordering  the  stone,  and  the  construction  of  the  templates  wiB  bft 
found  of  considerable  use.  We  commend  the  book  to  the  engineering  profeadon."— JVioAiw^^ 
AVwx. 

"  Win  be  regarded  by  civil  encfneers  as  of  the  utmost  vafaie^  and  calculated  to  save  much  tfan* 
and  obviate  many  mistakes."— C0//i(rr:y  GuardiaH. 

Field-Booh  for  Engineers. 

THE  ENGINEER'S,  MINING  SURVEYOR'S,  AND  CON^ 
TRA  CTOR  *S  FIELD-BOOK.  Consisting  of  a  Series  of  Tables,  with  Rules. 
Explanations  of  Systems,  and  use  of  Theodolite  for  Traverse  Surveying  and 
Plotting  the  Work  with  minute  accuracy  by  means  of  Straight  Edge  and  Set 
Square  only ;  Levelling  with  the  Theodolite,  Casting-out  and  Reducing 
Levels  to  Datum,  and  Plotting  Sections  in  the  ordinary  manner;  setting-out 
Curves  with  the  Theodolite  by  Tangential  Angles  and  Multiples,  with  Right 
and  Left-hand  Readings  of  the  Instrument:  Setting-out  Curves  without 
Theodolite,  on  the  System  of  Tangential  Angles  by  sets  of  Tangents  and  Ofi- 
sets :  and  Earthwork  Tables  to  80  feet  deep,  calculated  for  every  6  inches  in 
depth.  By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  C.E.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Fonrtb 
Eaition,  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  xzs.  cloth. 

"The  book  is  very  handy,  and  the  author  might  have  added  that  the  separate  tables  of  sines 
and  tangents  to  every  minute  will  make  it  useful  for  many  other  purposes,  the  genuine  traverse 
tatties  existing  all  the  saaa^"^j4thetueum. 

"Ei-ery  person  engaged  in  engineering  field  operations  will  estimate  the  Importance  of  such  a 
work  and  tne  amount  of  valuable  time  which  will  Imj  saved  by  reference  to  a  set  of  reliabfe  tables 
prepared  with  the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  those  given  in  this  volume."— /?«i/aiajr  Aews. 

Earthwork^  Measfiretnent  and  Calculation  of. 

A  MANUAL  ON  EARTHWORK.  By  Alex,  J.  S.  Graham, 
C.E.    With  numerous  Diagrams.    i8mo,  zs.  6d.  doth. 

"  A  great  amount  of  practical  information,  very  admirably  arranged,  and  available  for  rough 
estimates  as  well  as  for  the  more  exact  calculations  required  in  the  engineer's  and  contractor's 
oflSces.  "—^rMsan. 

Strains. 

THE  STRAINS  ON  STRUCTURES  OF  IRONWORK;  with 
Practical  Remarks  on  Iron  Construction.     By  F.  W.  Sheilds,  M.  Inst  C.B. 
Second  Edition,  with  5  Plates.    Royal  8vo,  ss.  doth. 
*'The  student  cannot  find  a  belter  little  book  on  this  subject"— fnjr^M/rr. 

Strength  of  Cast  Iron,  etc. 

A  PRACTICAL  ESSAY  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  CAST 
IRON  AND  OTHER  METALS.  By  Thomas  Trkdoold,  C.E.  Fiflh 
Edition,  including  Hoogkinsoh's  Experimental  Researches.    Svo,  Z2$.  doth. 
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MECHANICS  A  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING, 

The  Modernised  ^^ Templeton.^^ 

THE  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS  WORKSHOP  COM- 
PA  NION,  Comprising  a  |reat  variety  of  the  most  useful  Rules  and  Formula 
in  Mechanical  Science,  with  numerous  Tables  of  Practical  Data  and  Calcu- 
lated Results  for  Facilitating  Mechanical  Operations.  By  William  Tbmplk- 
TON,  Author  of  "The  Engineer's  Practical  AssisUnt."  &c.  &c.  An  Entirely 
New  Edition,  Revised,  Modernised,  and  considerably  Enlarged  by  Walter 
S.  HuTTON,  C.E.,  Author  of  "The  Works'  Manager's  Handbook  of  Modern 
Rules,  Tables,  and  Data  for  Engineers,"  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  nearly  500  pp.,  with 
8  Plates  and  upwards  of  250  Illustrative  Diagrams,  65.,  strongly  bound  for 
workshop  or  pocket  wear  and  tear.  [jFms^  published, 

KSf  Tbmplbton's  "  Mechanic's  Workshop  Companion*'  has  been  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  deservedly  popular^  having  run  through  numerous  Edi- 
tions;  and,  as  a  recognised  Text-Book  and  well-worn  and  thumb-marked  vade 
mecum  of  several  generations  of  intelligent  and  aspiring  workmen,  it  has  had  the 
reputation  of  having  been  the  means  of  raising  many  of  them  in  their  position  in  life. 
In  its  present  greatly  Enlarged^  Improved  and  Modernised  form,  the  Publishers 
are  sure  that  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  English  workmen  of  the  present  day  all 
the  world  over,  and  become,  like  its  predecessors,  their  indispensMle  friend  and 
referee. 

A  smaller  tybe  having  been  adopted,  and  the  page  increased  in  size,  while  the 
number  of  pages  has  advanced  from  about  330  to  nearly  500,  the  book  practically  con* 
tains  double  the  amount  of  matter  that  was  comprised  in  the  original  work, 

*«*  Opinions  op  the  Press. 

"  In  its  modernised  form  Hutton's  '  Templeton '  should  have  a  wide  sale,  fc  r  it  contains  much 
Toluable  information  which  the  mechanic  will  often  find  of  use.  and  not  a  few  tables  and  notes  which 
he  miffht  look  for  in  vain  in  other  worlcs.  This  modernised  edition  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who 
have  warned  to  value  the  original  editions  of '  Templeton.'  '—H^ffiisA  Mechanic. 

"It  has  met  with  mtaX  success  in  the  engineerinfir  worlcshop,  as  wo  can  testify ;  and  there  are 
a  ^at  many  men  who,  in  a  gpreat  measure,  owe  their  rise  in  life  to  this  little  \x>o)L."SttiIdin£- 

Engineer's  and  Machinist's  Assistant. 

'     THE  ENGINEER'S,  MILLWRIGHT'S,  and  MACHINISTS 

PRACTICAL  ASSISTANT.  A  collection  of  Useful  Tables,  Rules  and  Data. 

By  William  Templeton.    Seventh  Edition,  with  Additions.    iSmo,  ts.  6d. 

cloth. 

"  Templeton's  handbook  occupies  a  foremost  place  among  boolcs  of  this  kind.  A  more  suitable 
present  to  an  apprentice  to  any  of  the  mechanical  trades  could  noc  possibly  be  mSLde.''--BuM{n£' 
News. 

Turning. 

LATHE'WORK  :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Tools,  Appliances, 

and  Processes  empi(ryed  in  the  Art  of  Turning.      By  Paul  N.  Hasluck. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Crown  ttvo,  55.  cloth. 

"  Written  by  a  man  who  knows,  not  only  how  work  ought  to  be  done,  but  who  also  knows  how 
to  do  it,  and  how  to  convey  his  knowtedge  to  tAhets."— Engineering: 

We  can  safely  recommend  the  work  to  young  engineers.    To  the  amateur  It  win  simply  be 
invaluable.    To  Uie  student  it  will  convey  a  great  deal  of  useful  information."— £/^M<«r. 

"A  compact;  succinct,  and  hamly  g^de  to  lathe-work  did  not  exist  in  our  Jauacruage  until  Mr. 
Hasluck,  by  the  publication  of  this  treatise,  gave  the  turner  a  true  vade-f»€ctt$n."^/fause  Decorator. 

Iron  and  Steel. 

**  IRON  AND  STEEL  ** :  A  Work  for  the  Forge,  Foundry,  Factory, 
and  Office.  Containing  ready,  useful,  and  trustworthy  Information  for  Iron- 
masters and  their  Stock-takers ;  Managers  of  Bar,  Rail,  Plate,  and  Sheet 
Rolling  Mills:  Iron  and  Metal  Founders;  Iron  Ship  and  Bridge  Builders ; 
Mechanical,  Mining,  and  Consulting  Engineers  ;  Architects,  Contractors, 
Builders,  and  Professional  Draughtsmen.  By  Charles  Hoars,  Author  01 
"The  Slide  Rule,"  &c.  Eighth  Edition,  Revised  throughout  and  considerably 
Enlarged.  With  folding;  Scales  of  "Foreign  Measures  compared  with  the 
English  Foot,"  and  "  Fixed  Scales  of  Squares,  Cubes,  and  Roots,  Areas, 
Decimal  Equivalents,  &c.*'    Oblong  samo,  leather,  elastic  band,  6s. 

"For  comprehensiveness  the  book  has  not  its  equaL"— Arvif. 

"  One  of  tne  best  of  the  pocket  t)Ooks,  and  a  useAU  companion  In  other  branches  of  work  than 
Iron  and  steeL"— ^mj^MM  Mechanic. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  this  book  to  those  engaged  In  oonsiderii^  the  details  of  all  kinds  of 
Iron  and  stcd  yioxlts.'''^  Naval  Science, 


8  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  <S*  CO: S  CATALOGUE, 

8tone-^wwrMng  Machinery. 

STONE-WORKING  MACHINERY,  and  thi  Rapid  and  EcommU 

col  Conversion  of  Stone.     With  Hints  on  the  Arrangement  and  Management 

of  Stone  Works.   By  M.  Powis  Bale.  M.I.M.B.,  A.M.I.C.E.   With  nameroos 

Illostrataons.    Large  crown  8to,  9s.  cloth. 

"The  book  should  bo  in  the  huds  of  eveiy  mason  or  student  of  stone>«oik.'*— CMMf^F 
CuardUiH. 

Engineer*8  Reference  Book, 

THE  WORKS'  MANAGER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN 
RULES,  TABLES,  AND  DATA.  For  Engineers,  MiUwriehts,  and  BoOer 
Makers;  Tool  Makers,  Machinists,  and  Metal  Workers;  Iron  and  Brass 
Foanders,  &c  Bj  W.  S.  Hutton,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer.  Third 
Edition,  carefally  revised,  witii  Additions.  In  One  handsome  Vmume,  mediom 
8vo,  price  15s.  strongly  bound. 

"  The  author  treets  every  subject  from  Uie  point  of  view  of  one  who  hns  collected  workshop 
notes  tor  ^>pllcntioo  in  workshop  practice,  nther  than  from  the  theoretical  or  literary  aq>ect.  The 
volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  of  information  which  is  gained  only  by  practical  ezpcri- 
eoce,  and  is  seldom  written  In  books."— g»y<n<gr. 

"The  volume  is  an  esoeedlncly  useftil  one,  brlmftil  with  engineers  notes,  memoranda,  and 
rules,  and  well  worthy  of  beinf  on  every  mechanical  engineers  bookshelf.  .  .  .  There  is 
valuable  information  on  eveiy  page."— ifocMX^m/  ty^^U. 

**  The  information  is  precisely  that  likely  to  be  required  in  practice.  .  .  .  The  work  forms 
a  desirable  addition  to  the  library,  not  only  of  the  works'  manager,  but  of  anyone  connected  with 
general  enginenring. "— Mining  y«umal, 

"A  formidable  mass  of  facts  and  figures,  raadOy  scceiifble  through  an  daborate  index 
....  Such  a  volume  will  be  found  absolutely  necessary  as  a  book  of  reference  in  aU  sorts 
of  '  works '  connected  with  the  metal  trades.  .  .  .  Any  ordinan*  foreman  or  wocfcraan  can  find 
an  he  wants  in  the  crowded  pages  of  this  useful  work."— J</ito«uf  's  Irvn  2>wdu  CiraUar 

Engineering  Construction. 

PATTERN-MAKING  :  A  Practical  Trgatise,  embracinfif  the  Main 
Types  of  Engineering  Construction,  and  incIudinE  Gearing,  both  Hand  and 
Machine  made,  Engme  Work,  Sheaves  and  Pulleys,  Pipes  and  Columns, 
Screws,  Machine  Parts,  Pumps  and  Cocks,  the  Moulding  of  Patterns  in 
Loam  and  Greensand,  Ac.  together  with  the  methods  ot  Estimating  the 
weight  of  Castings;  to  whicn  is  added  an  Appendix  of  Tables  for  Workshop 
Reference.  Bv  a  Porbman  Pattbrn  Maker.  With  upwards  of  Three 
Hundred  and  seventy  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  well-written  technical  guide,  evidently  vrritten  by  a  man  who  understands  and  has  prac> 
tised  what  he  has  written  about ;  he  says  what  he  has  to  say  in  a  plain,  straightforward  manner. 
"We  cordially  recommend  the  treatise  to  engineering  student^  young  Journeymen,  and  otfiers 
desirous  of  being  initiated  faito  the  mysteries  of  pattern-making."— i?Mi2<^. 

"  We  can  confidently  recommend  this  comprehensive  treatbe."— A wWwv'  AVwr. 


"  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  an  important  branch  of  engineering  construction, 
which  is  likely  to  prove  a  welcome  guide  to  many  workmeti,  especially  to  draughtsmen  who  have 
lacked  a  training  in  the  shops,  pupib  pursuing  their  practical  studies  In  our  factories,  and  to  em> 
ployen  and  managers  in  engineering  works,  —//isn/werr  Trade  y^urnal, 

"  More  than  370  iUustntlons  help  to  explain  the  text,  which  Is,  however,  always  clear  and  ex> 
plidt.  thus  rendering  the  work  an  excellent  vaA  mgcnm  for  the  apprentice  who  desires  to  become 
master  of  his  trade.' —£»tf/<rA  Mtchanie. 

Smith's  Tables  for  Mechanics^  etc. 

TABLES,  MEMORANDA,  AND  CALCULATED  RESULTS, 
FOR  MECHANICS,  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  etc. 
Selected  and  Arranged  by  Francis  Smith.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
Urged,  250  pp.,  waistcoat-pocket  size,  is.  6d.  limp  leather. 

"  It  would,  perhaps,  be  as  difficult  to  make  a  small  pocket-book  selection  of  notes  and  formulae 
to  suit  ALL  engineers  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  univenal  medicine ;  but  Mr.  Smith's  waistcoat- 
pocket  collection  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  successful  attempt."— fnif^ffrcr. 

"  The  best  exainple  we  have  ever  seen  of  250  pages  of  useful  matter  packed  into  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  c»Td<aa/e.  —SMiUiu£  J^etu. 

"A  veritable  pocket  treasury  of  knowtedge."— /rvir. 

The  High'JPressure  Stean^  Engine. 

THE  HIGH-PRESSURE  STEAM-ENGINE  :  An  Exposition 
of  its  Comparative  Merits  and  an  Essay  towards  an  Improved  System  of  Construe' 
tton.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Albam.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by 
Dr.  PoLB,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  &c.    With  28  Plates.    8vo,  i6s.  6d.  cloth. 

"Goes  thoroughly  into  the  examination  of  the  high-pressure  engine,  the  l>oiIer.  and  Us  append- 
ages, and  deserves  a  place  in  every  scientific  library.^— ^awm  Skif^ine  CkromiUi. 


MECHANICS  6*  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING.        g 
Steam  Boilers* 

A  TREATISE  ON  STEAM  BOILERS:  Their  Strtngth,  Con- 
struetioH,  and  Economical  Working.  By  Robert  Wilson,  C.E.  Fifth  Edition. 
x2mo,  6s.  cloth. 

"  The  best  treatise  that  has  ever  beea  published  on  steam  boilers,  "—fnyilwirr. 
"The  author  shows  himself  perfect  master  of  his  subject,  and  we  heartily  lecoiiunend  all  em* 
fdoying  steam  power  to  possess  themselves  of  the  work."— ^/affi^'i  Iron  Tr«d€  Circular. 

JBoUer  Making. 

THE  BOILER-MAKER'S  READY  RECKONER.  With  Ex- 
amples of  Practical  Geometry  and  Templating,  tor  the  Use  of  Platers, 
Smiths  and  Riveters.  By  John  Courtney,  Edited  hy  D.  K.  Clark,  M.I.C.E. 
Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions,  z2mo,  ss.  half-boand. 

*'  A  most  useful  work No  worlunan  or  apprentice  should  be  without  this  book.  — 

IrvM  Trade  Circuiar. 

"  A  reliable  guide  to  the  working  boUer-maker."— /rtm. 

"  BoUer«makers  will  readily  recognise  the  vahie  of  this  volume.  .  .  .  The  tables  are  clearly 
printed,  and  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  referred  to  with  the  greatest  &dlity,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
ooubced  that  they  wifl  l>e  generally  appreciated  and  much  vaio3u—Mi$ttH£  Journal. 

Steam  Engine. 

TEXT-BOOK  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE.  Bv  T.  M. 
GooDEVE,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  *' The  Elements  of  Mechanism," 
&c.    Seventh  Edition.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  6s.  cloth. 

"Professor  Goodeve  has  given  us  a  treatise  on  the  steam  engine  which  will  bear  comparison 
irith  anything  written  by  Huxley  or  Maxwell,  and  we  can  award  it  no  higher  praise."*— ffViiMcr. 

Steafn* 

THE  SAFE   USE  OF  STEAM.     Containing  Rules  for  Un- 
professional Steam-users.    By  an  Engineer.    Fifth  Edition.    Sewed,  6d. 
"  If  steam-users  would  but  learn  this  little  book  by  heart,  boiler  exptocions  would  become 
sensations  by  their  rarity."— ifuv/irA  MecManic. 

Coal  and  Speed  Tables. 

A  POCKET  BOOK  OF  COAL  AND  SPEED  TABLES,  for 
Engineers  and  Steam-users.  By  Nelson  Foley,  Author  of  "  Boiler  Cfon- 
struction.**    Pocket-size,  3s.  6d.  doth ;  4s.  leather. 

"  This  is  a  very  useful  book,  containing  very  useful  tables.  The  results  given  are  weD  chosen, 
and  the  volume  contains  evidence  that  the  author  really  understands  his  subject.  We  can  recom- 
mend the  work  with  pleisan."— Mechanical  fforld. 

"  These  tables  are  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  every-day  use ;  they  are  of  sufficient 
scope  for  most  practical  purposes,  and  may  be- commended  to  engineers  and  usen  of  steam." — 
/rvH. 

"  This  pocket-book  weO  merits  the  attention  of  the  practical  eiiglneer.  Mr.  Foley  has  com- 
piled a  very  useful  set  of  tables,  the  information  contained  in  much  is  frequently  required  by 
cngineen,  coal  consumers  and  users  uf  steam." — Iran  and  Coal  Trades  Review, 

Fire  Engineering. 

FIRES,  FIRE-ENGINES,  AND  FIRE-BRIGADES.  With 
a  History  of  Fire-Engines,  their  Construction,  Use, and  Management:  Re- 
marks on  Fire-Proof  Buildings,  and  the  Preservation  of  Life  from  Fire ; 
Statistics  of  the  Fire  Appliances  in  English  Towns;  Foreign  Fire  Systems ; 
Hints  on  Fire  Brigades,  &c.  &c.  By  Charles  F.  T.  Youno,  C£.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  544  pp.,  demy  ovo,  £1  45.  cloth. 
"  To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  fires  and  fire  apparatus,  we  can  most 

heartily  commend  this  book.    It  b  really  the  only  Engitsh  work  we  now  have  upon  the  subjecL"— 

£n£in«rin^. 

"  It  displays  much  evidence  of  careAil  research ;  and  Mr.  Yoimg  has  put  his  facts  neatly 

together.  It  is  evident  enough  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  practical  details  of  the  construction  of 

steam  fire  engines,  old  and  new,  and  the  conditi(»is  with  whlcn  it  is  necessary  they  should  comply. 

Is  accorate  and  (ulL"-'£ngiM€er, 

Oas  Lighting. 

COMMON  SENSE  FOR  GAS-USERS:  A  Catechism  of  Gas- 
Lighting  for  Householders,  Gasfitters,  Millowners,  A  rchitects.  Engineers,  etc. 
By  Robert  Wilson,  C.E.,  Author  of  "A  Treatise  on  Steam  Boilers." 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  sewed,  with  Folding  Plates  and  Wood  En- 
gravings, 2S.  td. 

"  AD  jns-ttsers  will  deddedly  benefit  both  In  pocket  and  comfort,  If  they  wffl  avail  themsehes 
of  Mr.  wDson's  counsels."— ^ftfiitcrriH^. 
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THE  POPULAR  WORKS  OF  MICHAEL  REYNOLDS 

{.Known  as  '*Tbb  Engimb  Driver's  Fribmd"). 

ZiOconwtiv&'Engine  Driving* 

LOCOMOTIVE-ENGINE  DRIVING  :  A  Practical  Manual  for 
Engineers  in  charge  of  Locomotive  Engines.  By  Michael  Rbynolds,  Member 
of  the  Societvof  Engineers,  formerly  Locomotive  Inspector  L.  B.and  S.C.R. 
Seventh  Edition.  Including  a  Key  to  the  Locomotive  Engimb.  With  Illus- 
trations  and  Portrait  of  Anthor.  Crown  8vo,  45.  6d.  cloth. 
"  Mr.  Reynolds  hu  lupplled  a  want»  and  has  supplied  it  well.  We  can  confidently  recoaunend 

the  book,  not  only  to  the  practical  driver,  but  to  erciyoae  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  perfonnanoe 

of  kKomotiTe  ensfnes."— r>b«  Enr<nttr, 

"  Were  the  cautions  and  rules  giren  in  the  book  to  become  part  of  the  erery-day  working  of 

our  enffine-driversi  we  miglu  have  fewer  dlstresslnir  accidents  to  deplore.'*— SentainaM. 

The  Engineer^  Fireman^  and  Engine'Boy. 

THE  MODEL  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEER,  FIREMAN,  and 
ENGINE-BOY,  Comprising  a  Historical  Notice  of  the  Pioneer  Locomotive 
Engines  and  their  Inventors,  with  a  project  for  the  establishment  of  Certifi- 
cates of  Qualification  in  the  Running  Service  of  Railways.  By  Michael 
Rbynolds,  Author  of  "  Locomotive-Engine  Driving."  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations and  a  fine  Portrait  of  George  Stephenson.    Crown  8vo,  45. 6d.  cloth. 

"  From  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  author  it  will  appeal  to  the  railway  man  of  to-day  mora 
forcibly  than  anything  written  by  Dr.  Smiles.  .  .  .  The  volume  contains  mformatlon  of  a  tftch- 
nical  kind,  and  tacts  that  every  driver  should  be  famOlar  with."— £ iv/iiA  Mechmnic. 

"We  should  be  griad  to  see  this  book  \a  the  possession  of  everyone  in  the  kingdom  who  has 
ever  laid,  or  is  to  lay.  hands  on  a  k>comotive  ensine."-^rv». 

Statianar^i  Engine  I>riving. 

STATIONARY  ENGINE  DRIVING  :  A  Practical  Manual  (or 
Enpneers  in  charge  of  stationary  Engines,  By  Michael  Reynolds.  Third 
Edition,  Enlarged,    with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo,  45.  6i.  cloth. 

"The  author  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subjects,  and  his  advice  on  the  various  points 
treated  is  dear  and  practical.  ...  He  has  produced  a  manual  which  is  an  esceedinely  useful 
one  for  the  class  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended."— fnr^M«friM(r- 

"Our  author  leaves  no  stone  unturned.  He  is  determined  that  his  readers  shall  not  only  know 
something  about  the  stationary  engine,  but  all  about  \u''—Ett£iH€€r. 

Continuotis  Eailway  Brakes. 

CONTINUOUS  RAILWAY  BRAKES:  A  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  several  Systems  in  Use  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  their  Construction  and 
Performance.  With  copious  Illustrations  and  numerous  Tables.  By  Michael 
Reynolds.    Large  crown  8vo,  9s.  cloth. 

"  A  popular  explanation  of  the  different  brakes.  It  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  formltts*  public 
opinion,  and  will  he  studied  with  benefit  by  those  who  take  an  Interest  in  the  b€uke,"—£figiisM 
AtecManic. 

"Written  with  sufficient  technical  detail  to  enable  the  principle  and  relative  connection  of  the 
various  parts  of  each  particular  brake  to  be  readily  graspeo."— ir«cAaM&tB/  World, 

Engine^JOriving  Idfe. 

ENGINE-DRIVING  LIFE;  or,  Stirring  Adventures  and  Inci^ 
dents  in  the  Lives  of  Locomotive-Engine  Drivers.  By  Michael  Retmolds. 
Ninth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  2S.  cloth. 

"  The  book  from  first  to  last  is  perfectly  fascinating.  Wilkie  ColHns*  most  thrilling  conceptions 
are  thrown  into  the  shade  by  true  mddents,  endless  in  their  varietyf  related  in  eveiy  page."— AVft* 
British  ATttU, 

"  Anyone  who  wishes  to  jfet  a  real  Insight  Into  raOway  life  cannot  do  better  than  read  *  Engine- 
Driving  Life '  for  himself :  and  ir  he  once  take  it  up  he  will  find  that  the  author's  enthu^asm  and 
real  love  of  the  engine-dnving  profession  will  carry  him  on  till  he  has  read  every  page."— ^Sa/ten/<4X 
Reviiw, 

Pocket  Companion  for  Engineinen. 

THE  ENGINEMAN'S  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  PRAC- 
TICAL EDUCATOR  FOR  ENGINEMEN,  BOILER  ATTENDANTS, 
AND  MECHANICS.  By  Michabl  Reynolds,  Mem.  S.  B.,  Author  of 
"  Locomotive  Engine-  Driving,"  *'  Stationary  Engine-Driving,"  &c.  With 
Forty-five  Illustrations  and  numerous  Diagrams.  Royal  iSmo,  3s.  6^.,  stronglv 
bound  in  cloth  for  pocket  wear.  (just  publishkL 
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ARCHITECTURE,  BUILDING,  tie.  ii 

ARCHTTECTURE,  BIJILDINOi  eto. 

Construction, 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  BUILDING  :   An  Elementary  Treatisi  on 

the  Principles  of  Construction.     By   E.  Wyndhau  Tarn,  M.A.,  Architect. 

Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  58  Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  75. 6d.  cloth. 

"  A  Tcry  valuable  book,  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  all  students."— ^mAU^tt. 

**  No  architectural  student  should  be  without  this  handbook  of  constructional  knowledge."— 
jlrcMitect, 

ViUa  Architecture* 

/  A  HANDY  BOOK  OF  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE :    Being  a 

Series  of  Designs  for  Villa  Residences  in  various  Styles.  With  Outline 
Specifications  and  Estimates.  By  C.  Wickbs,  Architect,  Anthor  of  "The 
Spires  and  Towers  of  England,"  &c.  30  Plates,  4to,  half-morocco,  gilt  edges» 
£1  IS, 

\*  Also  an  Enlarged  Edition  of  the  above,  6z  Plates,  with  Outline  Speci- 
fications, Estimates,  &c.    £2  zs.  half-morocco. 

"  The  whole  of  the  desisrns  bear  evidence  of  their  being  the  work  of  an  artistic  architect,  and 
they  win  prove  very  valuable  and  sugf(estivc"—£ ui^dtH^  Aews. 

Useful  Text-Book  for  Architects. 

THE  ARCHITECTS  GUIDE:  Being  a  Text-Book  of  Useful 
Information  for  Architects^  Engineers^  Surveyors^  Contractors^  Clerks  of 
Works,  &c.  &c.  By  Frederick  Rogers,  Architect,  Author  of  "  Specifica- 
tions for  Practical  Architecture,"  &c.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  6s.  cloth. 

"  As  a  text-book  of  useful  information  for  architects,  engineers,  surveyors,  Sec,  it  would  bo 
hard  to  find  a  handier  or  more  complete  little  volume."— 5/:aif<»n/. 

"A  young  architect  could  hardly  have  a  better  galdc'hook,"— -Timber  Trades  yottmal 

Taylor  and  €Jresy's  Motne. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ROME.  By 
the  late  G.  L.  Taylor,  Esq.,  F.R.I. B.A.,  and  Edward  Crbsy,  Esq.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Taylor,  M.A.  (son  of 
the  late  G.  L.  Taylor,  Esq.),  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  Chap- 
lain of  Gray's  Inn.    Large  folio,  with  130  Plates,  hali-bound,  £s  35. 

N.B. — ^This  is  the  only  book  which  gives  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  the  pre- 
cision of  architectural  measurement,  the  principal  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome 
in  plan,  elevation,  and  detail. 

"Taylor  and  Cfesy's  work  has  from  its  first  publication  been  ranked  among  those  professional 
boolcs  which  cannot  be  bettered.  ...  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  examples  of  drawings  even 
among  those  of  tbe  most  painstaking  students  of  Gothic,  more  thoroughly  worked  out  than  are  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty  plates  in  this  volume."— ^rvAtilr^. 

Ih*atvinfffor  Builders  and  Students  in  Architecture, 

PRACTICAL  RULES  ON  DRAWING,  for  the  Operative 
Builder  and  Young  Student  in  Architecture.  By  Gborob  Pyne.  With  14 
Plates,  4to,  75.  6d.  Boards. 

Civil  Architecture. 

THE  DECORATIVE  PART  OF  CIVIL  ARCHTTECTURE. 
By  Sir  William  Chambers,  F.R.S.  With  Illustrations,  Notes,  and  an 
Examination  of  Grecian  Architecture,  by  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Leeds.   66  Plates,  4to,  21s.  cloth. 

OThe  Mouse^Owner^s  Estiinator. 

THE  HOUSE-OWNER'S  ESTIMATOR  ;  or,  What  will  it  Cost 
to  Build,  Alter,  or  Repair?  A  Price  Book  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Unpro- 
fessional People,  as  well  as  for  the  Architectural  Surveyor  and  Builder.  By 
the  late  James  D.  Simon,  A.R.I.B.A.  Edited  and  Revised  by  Francis  T.  W. 
Miller,  A.R.I.B.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Third  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  In  two  yean  it  will  repay  Its  cost  a  hundred  times  owtr."— Field, 
*'  A  very  handy  book."— £/V/£sA  MecMantc. 
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I>€signinff,  Metimtring,  and  Valuing. 

THE  STUDENTS  GUIDE  to  tk$  PRACTICE  of  MEASUR- 
ING AND  VALUING  ARTIFICERS'  WORKS.  Containing  Directions  for 
lakinj;  Dimensions,  Abstracting  the  same,  and  bringing  the  Qnantities  into 
Bill,  with  Tables  of  Consults,  and  coj^ions  Memoranda  tor  the  Valuation  of 
Labour  and  Materials  in  the  respective  Trades  of  Bricklayer  and  Slater, 
Carpenter  and  Joiner,  Painter  and  Glazier,  Paperhanger,  &c  With  8  Plates 
and  63  Woodcats.  Originally  edited  bv  Edward  Dobson,  Architect.  Filth 
Edition,  Revised,  with  consioerable  Additions  on  Mensuration  and  Construc- 
tion, and  a  New  Chapter  on  Dilapidations,  Repairs*  and  Contracts,  by  B. 
Wymdham  Tarn,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  gs.  cloth. 

**  Wen  fulfils  the  promise  of  Its  title^Mp,  and  we  can  tlioroastly  recommend  it  to  the  class 
for  whose  nse  it  has  been  compiled.  Mr.  Tarn's  additions  and  reriaons  have  much  increased  the 
asefulness  of  tlie  worlc,  and  have  especially  ausmented  its  value  to  students.*— ^lyOwtff^iy. 

"The  work  has  been  carefully  revised  and  edited  by  Mr.  E.  W^pdham  Tarn.  M.A.,  and  coaa- 
prlscs  sereiai  valuable  additions  on  construction,  mensuratioo,  dilapidations  and  repairs,  and  other 
matters.  .  .  .  This  edition  win  be  found  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  principles  of  measnr^ 
lug  and  vahiinK  artificers'  woric  that  has  yet  been  published.  '~-Buiiding  New*. 

JFocket  Estimator* 

THE  POCKET  ESTIMATOR  for  the  BUILDING  TRADES. 
Being  an  Easy  Method  of  Estimating  the  various  parts  of  a  Building  collec- 
tively, more  especially  applied  to  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  work.  By  A.  C 
BxATON^  Author  of  "  Quantities  and  Measurements."  Third  Edition,  care- 
folly  revised,  33  Woodcuts,  leather,  waistcoat-pocket  size,  xs.  6d, 

"Contains  a  good  deal  of  information  not  easUy  to  be  obtained  from  the  ordinary  price  booics. 
The  prices  pven  are  accurate,  and  up  to  date."— ^Mi^tfuv  Aews. 

Guilder's  and  Surveyor's  Boeket  Technical  Guide. 

THE  POCKET  TECHNICAL  GUIDE  AND  MEASURER 
FOR  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS.  Containing  a  Complete  Explana- 
tion  of  the  Terms  used  in  Building  Construction,  Memoranda  for  Reference, 
Technical  Directions  for  Measuring  Work  in  all  the  Building  Trades,  with  a 
Treatise  on  the  Measurement  of  Timber.  Complete  Specifications,  ftc.  &c 
By  A.  C.  Braton.  Second  Edition,  witn  19  Woodcuts,  leather,  waistcoat- 
pocket  sice,  IS.  6d. 
**  An  ezoeedingty  handy  pocket  companion,  thoroo^hly  reliable.'*— AarfiUrr^r  tfW^y  Rtpvrfer. 

"  This  neat  little  compendium  contains  all  that  is  requisite  in  carrying  oat  contracts  for  ex- 
cavating,  tiling,  bricklaying,  paving,  dec."— JSririf  A  Trmdt  y»umal, 

J>onaldson  on  Specifications. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  SPECIFICATIONS;  or,  Practical 
Guide  to  th^  Architect,  Engineer,  Surveyor,  and  Builder,  in  drawing  up 
Specifications  and  Contracts  for  Works  and  Constructions.  Illustrate  by 
Precedents  of  Buildings  actually  executed  by  eminent  Architects  and  £n- 

g'neers.    Bv  Professor  T.  L.  Donaldson,  P.R.I.B.A.,  &c.    New  Edition,  in 
ne  large  Vol.,  8vo,  with  upwards  of  1,000  pages  of  Text,  and  33  Plates, 
£1  lis.  50.  cloth. 

"  In  this  woric  forty-four  specifications  of  executed  works  are  Riven,  including  the  specifira- 
tions  for  parts  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  for  the  new  Royal 
£zchenge^  Inr  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.  The  latter,  in  piuttcular,  is  a  very  complete  and  remariablB 
document.  It  embodies,  to  a  great  extent,  as  Mr.  Donaldson  mentions,  'the  biU  of  quaptitiea 
with  the  description  of  the  works.'  ...  It  is  valuable  as  a  record,  and  more  valuable  stiU  as  a 
book  of  precedents.  .  .  .  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Dooaklson's  'Handbook  of  Spedficatioas* 
must  be  bought  by  all  architects."— ^Mt'Afrr. 

JBaHhoiometv  and  Itogers'  Specifications. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PRACTICAL  ARCHITECTURE: 
A  Guide  to  the  Architect,  Engineer,  Survejror,  and  Builder;  with  an  Essay 
on  the  Structure  and  Science  of  Modem  Buildings.  Upon  the  Basis  of  the 
Work  by  Alfrbd  Bartholou bw,  thoroughly  Revised,  corrected,  and  ereatlv 
added  to  by  Frbdbrick  Roobrs,  Architect.  Second  Edition,  Revised,  witn 
Additions.    With  numerous  Illasts.,  medium  8vo,  Z5S.  doth.    {Just  published. 

The  collection  of  specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  Rogers  on  the  basis  of  Bartholomew's  woric 
irtoo  well  known  to  need  any  recommendation  n-om  us.  It  is  one  of  the  books  with  which  every 
young  architect  must  be  equipped  :  for  time  has  shown  that  the  specifications  cannot  be  set  aside 
through  any  defect  in  them  '—Ardtittct. 

"  Good  forms  for  specifications  are  of  coudderable  value,  and  It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  com> 
pile  a  work  on  the  subject  upon  the  basis  of  the  late  Alfred  Bartholomew's  valuai>le  woric  Th« 
second  edition  of  Mr.  Rogen's  book  is  evidence  of  the  want  of  a  t>ook  dealing  with  modem  re> 
quirements  and  materials."— irMtf<//><;f  News. 


DECORATIVE  ARTS,  tie. 13 

DBCOKATIVE  ARTS,  «to. 
Wooda  and  Marbles  (Imitation  of). 

SCHOOL  OF  PA  INTING  FOR  THE  IMITA  TION  OF  WOODS 

AND  MARBLES.  uT*^fbl  ind  Pnutiscd  by  A.  R.  Van  DIK  Bviaand  P. 

Vak  Din  Buiio,  Dinctors  of  Ihe  Rotterdam  Painting  Inililutian.  Second  and 

Cbeaper  EdilioD.    Royal  folio,  iSt  by  iit  i*..  Illualraled  vtilh  14  full-siie  Co- 

lODied  Plate! ;  alio  il  plain  PJates,  compriiing  ijt  FJKurel,  prii»  f  1 111.  (J. 

LiUo/  Cmltnli 

IntniducHin  CIupHi  —  Tsota  nqulicd  for       HKbodi  al  ■Wathr—VtllBm  Stem  MutOa; 

Wood  Fainiliv-OliKimkini  on  Ihi  dlbwit        Piscsi  oT  W«kii»— Junlpir  1  ChuicHrlski 

iHda  ol  \titi:  Walant-Otanntlaa  «      tf  Mm  Huuni  Wood!  MMIiad  ol  InHukB- 

^^Knneal-Tiisli no^nd  tar  MuUt      VnidaHv  Hubk:  DiwMIge  ot iha  Mu- 

Mu^^oit  itf  WoikiMwd^  CialBtaf:      Iba'nrlRlia  of  S^^ii^£i£Sm3  IMk- 

rmrta6aitU  tilt  mat  Fta^tAuiTSmSi-      pda^:  Toita  oalmdi  MMiad  or  Woik. 

cWHir1ita;Brccli?vUe>HTpracei>ii(Wiir1i.       Red  Lwl:   H^IU  ihJU   Pii^:   Oin-doec 
neci«DfWhit«MBrbla:Mat>wdiof  Working:        Woodsind  Mirblet:  ftlMInf  InCcneniB:  CeLU 

Z.Ul0/F(at(I. 


Colottr, 

^    GRAMMAR    OF    COLOURING.      Applied   to   Decorativ 

By  CioHoi  Field,    New  Edilion.  adapted  totb 


MoftbeC 
[ew  Calou: 


iimo,  31, 6d.  clolb  boude. 


Bouse  Decoration. 

ELEMENTARY    DECORATION.     A   Guide  to   the   Simpler 
Fonni  of  Everyday  Art,  as  applied  to  Ihe  Inlorjor  and  Exterior  Decoration  of 

•.*  By  Ihe  same  AMlhcr,)i4>t  fMiihid. 
PRACTICAL  HOUSE  DECORATION  .■  A  Guide  to  the  Art  of 


nental  Pi 


re  Deainn, 


n  Apa.1 


in  the  I 


d  the 


ttirmgly  half-bouiiJ,  ji. 


U.B,~Tlii  abovi  Two  IVorh  lo 

Bouse  Painting,  etc. 

HOUSE  PAINTING.  GRAINING.  MARBLING.  AND  SIGN 

WX/r/ArCAPracticalHannalof.    ByEi.ii8A.DAvrDsoi>.    Fourth  Edition, 
With  Colanred  Pialei  and  Wood  EnKraTingi.    iimo,  Ci.  cloth  boaida. 
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DELAMOnES'  WORKS  on  ILLUMINA  TION  &  ALPHABETS. 

A  PRIMER  OF  THE  ART  OF  ILLUMINATION,  for  the  Use  of 
Begitmen :  with  a  Rodimentary  Treatise  on  the  Art,  Practical  Directions  for 
its  exercise,  and  Examples  taken  from  Illuminated  MSS.,  printed  in  Gold  and 
Colours.  By  F.  Dslamottk.  Mew  and  cheaper  edition.  Small  4to,  6s.  orna- 
mental boards. 

*'....    The  examples  of  mncient  MSS.  recommended  to  the  stndent,  which,  with  much 

Kod  sense,  the  author  chooses  from  collections  accessible  to  all,  are  selected  with  Judgment  and 
owledge,  as  well  as  taste."— w^/A^iurwm. 

ORNAMENTAL  ALPHABETS,  Ancient  and  Mediavah  from  the 
Eighth  Century f  with  Numerals ;  including  Gothic,  Church-Text,  large  and 
small,  German,  Italism,  Arabesque,  Initials  for  Illumination,  Monograms, 
Crosses,  &c.  &c.,  for  the  use  of  Architectural  and  Encineering  Draughtsmen, 
Missal  Painters,  Masons,  Decorative  Painters,  Litnographers,  En^vers, 
Carvers,  &c.  Ac.  Collected  and  Engraved  bv  P.  Dblamotts,  and  printed  in 
Colours.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Royal  8vo,  oblong,  as.  6tf.  ornamental 
boards. 

"  For  those  who  Insert  enamelled  sentences  round  gilded  chaHcei^  who  blaxon  shop  legends  orer 
shop-doora;  who  letter  church  walls  with  pithy  sentences  trom  the  Decalogue^  this  book  will  be  use- 
fuL  —AtJunauiH, 

EXAMPLES  OF  MODERN  ALPHABETS,  Plain  and  Ornamental; 
including  German,  Old  English,  Saxon,  Italic,  Perspective,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Court  Hand,  En^ossing,  'Hiscan,  Riband,  Gothic,  Rustic,  and  Arabesque ; 
with  several  Origmal  Designs,  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Roman  and  Old  Enraish 
Alphabets,  large  and  small,  and  Numerals,  for  the  use  of  Draugtitsmen,  Sur- 
veyors, Masons,  Decorative  Painters,  Lithographers,  Engravers,  Carvers,  &c. 
Collected  and  En^aved  by  F.  Dblamotts,  and  printed  in  Colours.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.    Royal  8vo,  oblong,  as.  6d.  ornamental  boards. 

*'  There  is  comprised  in  It  erery  possible  shape  into  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 
numerals  can  be  formed,  and  the  talent  which  has  been  expended  in  the  conception  of  the  various 
plain  and  ornamental  letters  is  wonderful  "-%S/ani£er</. 

MEDIEVAL  ALPHABETS  AND  INITIALS  FOR  ILLUMI^ 

NA  TORS.    B^  F.  G.  Delamottb.    Containing  3i  Plates  and  Illuminated 

Title,  printed  m  Gold  and  Colours,    With  an  Introduction  by  J.  Willis 

Brooks.    Fourth  and  cheaper  edition.    Small  4to,  4s.  ornamental  ooards. 

*'  A  Tolume  in  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  come  forth  glorified  in  gilding  and  all  the  colours 
of  the  prism  interwoTen  and  intertwined  and  intermingled.  "-^yiM. 

THE  EMBROIDERER'S  BOOK  OF  DESIGN.  Containing 
Initials,  Emblems,  Cyphers,  Monograms,  Ornamental  Borders,  Ecclesiastical 
Devices,  Mediaval  and  Modem  Alphabets,  and  National  Emblems.  Col* 
lected  by  F.  Delamottb,  and  printed  in  Colours.  Oblong  royal  8vo,  zs.  6d^ 
ornamental  wrapper. 

"The  book  win  be  of  great  assistance  to  ladles  and  ronng  children  who  are  endowed  with  the 
art  of  plying  the  needle  in  this  most  ornamental  and  useful  pretty  work,"— £ast  AngtioH  Timts, 


Wood  Carving. 

INSTRUCTIONS  IN  WOOD-CARVING,  for  AmaUurs;  with 
Hints  on  Design.  By  A  Lady.  With  Ten  large  Plates,  2s.  6d.  in  emblematic 
wrapper. 

••  The  handcraft  of  the  wood<arTer,  soweQ  as  a  book  can  Impart  it.  may  be  learnt  fiom'A 
Lady's '  publication."— ^/A^NtfKiM. 

"  The  directions  gircn  are  plain  and  easily  understood.**— ff^'irA  Aftckank, 

Glass  Painting. 

GLASS  STAINING  AND  THE  ART  OF  PAINTING  ON 
GLASS.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  Gbssbrt  and  Emanubl  Otto  FaoMBSRa 
With  an  Appendix  on  The  Art  of  Enamelling.    Z2mo,  as.  6d,  cloth  limp. 

Letter  Painting. 

THE  ART  OF  LETTER  PAINTING  MADE  EASY.     By 

Iambs  Grbio  Baobnoch.    With  12  fall-page  Engravings  of  Examples,  zs.  cloth 
imp. 
"The  system  Is  a  simple  one,  but  quite  original,  and  well  worth  the  careAil  attentioa  of  letter* 
painters.    It  can  b«  easfly  mastered  and  remembered."— 2r»M/(>V'  AVwx. 


CARPENTRY,  TIMBER,  eU.  X5 

OARPBNTRY,  TIMBER,  etc. 
Tredgold^s  Carpentry,  partly  Me^unHtten  and  En^ 

lorgtA  by  Tamu 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  CARPENTRY. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Pressure  and  Eqnilibrium  of  Timber  Framing,  the  Resist- 
ance of  Timber,  and  the  Construction  of  Floors,  Arches,  Bridges,  Roofs, 
Unitine  Iron  and  Stone  with  Timber,  &c.  To  which  is  added  an  Essay 
on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Timber,  &c.,  with  Descriptions  of  the  kinds 
of  Wood  used  in  Buildmg ;  also  numerous  Tables  of  the  Scantlings  of  Tim- 
ber for  diflferent  purposes,  the  Specific  Gravities  of  Materials,  &c.  By  Thomas 
Trkdoold,  C.E.  With  an  Appendix  of  Specimens  of  Various  Roots  of  Iron 
and  Stone,  Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  considerably 
enlarged  by  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Science  of  Build- 
ing," &c.  With  6x  Plates,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  several  Woodcuts.  In 
one  large  vol.,  4to,  price  £i  5s.  cloth.  LJwt  published, 

"Ouffhk  to  be  in  every  architect's  and  every  builder's  library. "—futfi/fn 


*'  A  work  whose  moaumental  excellence  must  commend  it  wherever  skilful  carpentry  is  con 
cemed.    The  author's  principles  are  rather  confirmed  than  impaired  by  time.    The  additional 
plates  are  or^rcat  intriiuic  vatue."— ^»t7<^f>v  .Vmv. 


Woodworking  Machinery. 

WOODWORKING  MACHINERY  :  Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Con- 
struction. With  Hints  on  the  Management  of  Saw  Mills  and  the  Economical 
Conversion  of  Timber.  Illustrated  with  Examples  of  Recent  Designs  by 
leading  EnElish,  French,  and  American  Engineers.  Bv  M.  Powis  Balb, 
A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  M.I.M.E.    Large  crown  8vo,  125. 6d,  clotn. 

"  Mr.  Bale  is  evidently  an  expert  on  the  subject,  and  he  has  collected  so  mnch  Information  that 
his  book  te  an^suffideDt  for  builders  and  others  engaged  In  the  conversion  of  timber."— ^ncAAte/. 


"The  roost  comprehensive  compendium  of  wood-working  madilnery  we  have  seen.  The 
author  Is  a  thorough  master  of  his  subject."— BiMdm^  News. 

"  The  appearance  of  this  book  at  the  present  time  wiU.  we  should  think,  give  a  considerable 
Impetus  to  the  onward  march  of  the  machinist  engaged  in  the  designing  and  manufacture  of 
wood'woridng  machines.  It  should  Im  In  the  office  ot  every  wood-working  faLCXoty."— English 
ittchanic. 

Saw  Mills. 

SAW  MILLS:  Their  Arrangement  and  Management,  and  the 
Economical  Conversion  of  Timber.  (Being  a  Companion  Volume  to  "  Wood- 
working Machinery.")  By  M.  Powis  Balk,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  M.I.M.E. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  los.  6d.  cloth, 

*'  The  author  b  favoarably  known  by  his  former  work  on  '  Woodworking  Machinery,'  of  which 
we  were  able  to  speak  approvingly.  This  Is  a  companion  Tolmne,  In  which  the  tutmiHistration  of 
•  large  sawing  establishment  is  di&cussed,  and  the  subject  examined  from  a  financial  standpoint 
Hence  the  size,  shape,  order,  and  disposition  of  saw>niills  and  the  like  are  gone  into  In  detail, 
and  the  course  of  the  timber  is  traced  from  Its  reception  to  its  delivery  in  Its  converted  sute. 
We  could  not  desire  a  more  complete  or  practical  treatise."— ^utiMlrr. 

*'  We  highly  recommend  Mr.  Bale's  work  to  the  attention  and  perusal  of  all  those  who  are  en- 
gaged In  the  art  of  wood  conversion,  or  who  are  about  building  or  remodelling  saw-mills  on  im- 
proved prindples."— ^K££afi>U'  News, 

Carpentering. 

THE  CA  RP ENTER  'SNEWG  UIDE  ;  or,  Book  of  Lines  for  Car- 

Enters ;  comprising  all  the  Elementarv  Principles  essential  for  acquiring  a 
owledge  of  Carpentry.  Founded  on  the  late  Peter  Nicholson's  Standard 
Work.  A  New  Edition,  revised  by  Arthur  Asrpitel,  F.S.A.  Together 
with  Practical  Rules  on  Drawing,  by  Gborox  Pynb.  With  74  Plates, 
4to,  £1  IS.  cloth. 

Mandrailing* 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  HANDRAILING  :  Showing 
New  and  Simple  Methods  for  Finding  the  pitch  of  the  Plank,  Drawing  the 
Moulds,  Bevelling,  Jointing-up,  and  Souaring  the  Wreath.  By  George 
CozxiNGS.    Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Diagrams.    z2mo,  is,  6d.  cloth  limp. 

Circular  Work* 

CIRCULAR  WORK  IN  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY:  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  Circular  Work  of  Single  and  Double  Curvature.  By 
George  Collinos,  Author  of  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Handrailing.'*  Illus- 
trated with  numerous  Diagrams,    zamo,  zs.  6d,  cloth  limp,     (just  publish^. 
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Titnber  Merchant's  CompanUm, 

THE  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  BUILDER'S  COM- 
PA  NION.  ContainiDg  New  and  Copioat  Tables  of  the  Redaced  Weigkt  and 
Measurement  of  Deau  and  Battens,  of  all  sizes,  from  One  to  a  Thousand 
Pieces,  and  the  relative  Price  that  each  size  bears  per  Lineal  Foot  to  any 
given  Price  per  Petersburg  Standard  Hundred ;  the  Price  per  Cube  Foot  (» 
Square  Timber  to  any  given  Price  per  Load  of  50  Feet;  tne  proportionate 
Value  of  Deals  and  Battens  by  th6  Standard|  to  Square  Timber  by  the  Load 
of  50  Feet ;  the  readiest  mode  of  ascertaining  the  Price  of  Scantling  per 
Lineal  Foot  of  any  size,  to  any  given  Fi^re  per  Cube  Foot,  &c.  &c.  By 
William  Dowsing.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  Crown  Svo, 
3i.  cloth. 
"  ETeiythinr  is  as  concise  and  clear  as  it  can  posdbly  be  made.    There  can  b«  no  dcwbt  that 

every  timber  merchant  and  bulkier  ouj^ht  to  possess  it."— UuU  Advertiser. 

•*  An  exceedingly  well-arranged,  clear,  and  condse  manual  of  tables  for  the  use  of  aU  who  bay 

or  sell  l\m\>tJ."—jouruai  ^  Forestry. 

Practical  OTimber  Merchant. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TIMBER  MERCHANT.  Being  a  Guide 
for  the  use  of  Building  Contractors,  Surveyors,  Builders,  &c.,  comprising 
useful  Tables  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the  Timber  Trade,  Marks  or 
Wood,  Essay  on  the  Strength  of  Timber,  Remarks  on  the  Growth  of  Timber, 
&c.  By  W.  RiCHAaosoN.  Fcap.  8vo,  35. 6d.  cloth. 
"  This  handy  manual  contains  much  valuable  information  for  the  use  of  timber  merchants, 

buQders;  foresters,  and  all  others  connected  with  the  growth,  sale^  and  manufacture  of  timber.'  — 

yourtuil  ^  F«resiry. 

Timber  Freight  Book. 

THE  TIMBER  MERCHANTS.  SAW  MILLER'S,  AND 
IMPORTER'S  FREIGHT  BOOK  AND  ASSISTANT.  Comprising  Rules, 
Tables,  and  Memoranda  relating  to  the  Timber  Trade.  By  William 
RicHAaDSOM  Timber  Broker;  together  with  a  Chapter  on*' Speeds  of  Saw 
Mill  Machinery,"  by  M.  Powis  Balb,  M.LM.E.,  &c  x2mo,  3$.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

"  A  very  useful  manual  of  rules,  tables,  and  memonnda,  relating  to  the  timber  trade.  We  re- 
commend it  as  a  compendium  of  calculation  to  all  timber  measurers  and  merchants,  and  as  supply- 
ing a  real  want  In  the  tnAe."—BuiidiMf  News. 

Tables  for  Packing^Case  Makers. 

PACKING-CASE  TABLES ;  showing  the  number  of  Super- 
ficial Feet  in  Boxes  or  Packing-Cases,  from  six  inches  square  and  upwards. 
By  W.  Richardson,  Timber  Broker.     Oblong  4to,  35.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Invaluable  labour-saving  tables.*— /r0nM«M;rKf' 
**  Will  save  much  labour  and  calculation."-— Crvcrr. 

Superficial  Measurement. 

THE   TRADESMAN'S  GUIDE  TO  SUPERFICIAL  MEA- 
SUREMENT.  Tables  calculated  from  i  to  200  inches  in  length,  by  i  to  108 
inches  in  breadth.    For  the  use  of  Architects,  Engineers,  Timber  Merchants, 
Builders^  &c.    By  Jambs  Hawkinos.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.,  3s.  M.  cloth. 
"  A  useful  collection  of  tables  to  facQltate  rapid  calculation  of  surfaces.  The  exact  area  of  any 
surface  of  which  the  limits  have  been  ascertained  can  be  instantly  determined.    The  book  vfll  be 
found  of  the  greatest  utility  to  aU  engaged  in  building  operations. "—^co/jfMaM. 

ForestTry. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  FORESTRY.  Designed  to  afford  In. 
formation  concerning  the  Planting  and  Care  of  Forest  Trees  for  Ornament  or 
Profit,  with  Suggestions  upon  the  Creation  and  Care  of  Woodlands.  By  F.  B. 
Hough.    Large  crown  8vo,  xos.  cloth. 

Titnber  Importer's  Guide. 

THE  TIMBER  IMPORTER'S,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND 
BUILDERS  STANDARD  GUIDE,    By  Richard  B.  Grandy.    Compris- 
ing an  Analysis  of  Deal  Standards,  Home  and  Foreign,  with  Comparative 
Values  and  Tabular  Arrangements  for  fixing  Nett  Landed  Cost  on  Baltic 
and  North  American  Deals,  including  all  intermediate  Expense!>,  Freight, 
Insurance,  &c.  &c.    Second  Edition,  carefully  revised,    zsmo,  3s.  6d,  cloth. 
•■  Everything  it  pretends  to  be :  buOt  up  gradually.  It  leads  one  from  a  forest  to  a  treenail,  and 
throws  in,  as  a  makeweight,  a  host  of  material  concenung  bridu^  column^  cistern^  Ac"—£meMsM 
Atechanie.  ^ 
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Metalliferous  Mining. 

BRITISH  MINING :  A  Treatise  on  the  History,  Discovery,  Practical 
Development,  and  Future  Prospects  0/  Metalliferous  Mines  in  the  United  King- 
dom.  By  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  Mioine  Records;  Editor  of 
"  Ure*8  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,'^  &c.  Upwards  of  950 
pp.,  with  230  Illustrations.    Super-royal  8vo,  £3  3s.  cloth. 

%*  Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  reference  of  modem  times.  Mr.  Hunt,  as  keeper  of  mintnir 
records  of  the  United  Kin^om,  lias  had  opportunities  for  such  a  task  not  enjoyed  by  anyone  else, 
and  has  evidently  made  the  most  of  them.  .  .  .  The  languaj^  and  style  adopted  are  food,  and 
the  treatment  ot^the  various  subjects  laborious,  conscientious,  and  scicnufic.''^£ ngineenn^: 

"ProbaUv  no  one  in  thb  country  was  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Hunt  for  undertaking  such  a 
work.  Broufpnt  into  frequent  and  close  association  durinsf  a  lon^f  life- time  with  the  principal  guar- 
dians of  our  mineral  and  mctallui^gical  industries,  he  enjoyed  a  position  exceptionally  favourable 
for  coDecting  the  necessary  information.  The  use  which  ne  has  made  of  his  opportunities  Is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  dense  mass  of  infornution  crowded  into  the  handsome  volume  which  has 
just  Men  published.  ...  In  placing  before  the  reader  a  sketch  of  the  present  position  of 
British  Mining.  Mr.  Hunt  treats  his  subject  so  fully  and  illustrates  it  so  amply  that  this  section  really 
forms  a  little  treatise  on  practical  mining.  .  .  .  The  t>ook  is  in  fact,  a  treasure-house  of  statistic^ 
Information  on  mining  sulrjects,  and  we  Know  of  no  other  work  embodj-ing  so  great  a  mass  of  matter 
of  this  kind.  Were  tnis  toe  only  merit  of  Mr.  Hunt's  volume  it  would  be  sufficient  to  render  it 
indispensable  in  the  library  of  everyone  interested  in  the  development  of  the  mining  and  metallur- 
gical industries  of  this  cousAty."—Athen«um. 

"  A  mass  of  information  not  elsewhere  available,  and  of  the  greatest  vahic  to  those  who  may 
be  interested  in  our  great  mineral  industries."— £'Mj^'n^cr. 

"  A  sound,  business-like  collection  of  interesting  facts.  .  .  .  The  amount  of  information 
Mr.  Hunt  has  brought  together  is  enormous.  .  .  .  The  volume  appears  likely  to  convey  more 
instruction  upon  the  subject  than  any  work  hitherto  published."— J/tNi>f^  youmai. 

"The  work  win  be  for  the  mining  industry  what  Dr.  Percy's  celebrated  treatise  has  been  for  the 
metallurgical— a  i>ook  that  cannot  with  advantage  be  omitted  from  the  library."— /nm  attd  Coal 
Trmdes'  Revitw. 

"The  literature  of  mining  has  hitherto  possessed  no  work  approaching  in  importance  to  t>tat 
which  has  lust  been  published.  There  is  much  in  Mr.  Hunt's  valuable  work  that  every  shareholder 
in  a  mine  sJiould  read  with  close  attention.  The  entire  subject  of  practical  mining— from  the  first 
search  for  the  lode  to  the  latest  stages  of  dressing  the  ore— is  dealt  with  in  a  masterly  naanner." 
'—Academy, 

Coal  and  Iron. 

THE  COAL  AND  IRON  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM.  Comprising  a  Description  of  the  Coal  Fields,  and  of  the  Princi- 
pal Seams  of  Coal,  with  Returns  of  their  Produce  and  its  Distribution,  and 
Analyses  of  Special  Varieties.  Also  an  Account  of  the  occurrence  of  Iron 
Ores  in  Veins  or  Seams;  Analyses  of  each  Variety;  and  a  History  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  oi  Pi^  Iron  Manufacture  since  the  year  1740,  exhibiting  the 
Economies  introduced  m  the  Blast  Furnaces  for  its  Production  and  Improve- 
Eient.  By  Richard  Meade,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Mining  Records.  With 
Maps  of  the  Coal  Fields  and  Ironstone  Deposits  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
&V0,  £1  6s.  cloth. 

"The  book  Is  one  which  must  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  all  Interested  In  coal  and  iron 
production,  and  in  the  iron,  steel,  and  other  metallurgical  industries."— iS'^v^Mrrr. 

"  Of  this  book  we  may  unreservedly  say  that  it  is  the  best  of  its  class  which  we  have  ever  met. 
...  A  book  of  reference  which  no  one  ei^aged  in  the  iron  or  coal  trades  should  omit  from  his 
flbrary."— /rw«  and  Coal  Trades'  Review. 

"An  exhaustive  treatise  and  a  valuable  work  of  reference.*— AfCnlftf'  yQuntat. 

JProspecting. 

THE  PROSPECTOR'S  HANDBOOK:  A  Guide  for  the  Pro- 
spector and  Traveller  iq  Search  of  Metal- Bearing  or  other  Valuable  Minerals. 
By  J.  W.  Anderson,  M.A.  (Camb.),  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "Fiji  and  New 
Caledonia."    Small  crown  8vo,  y.  6d.  cloth.  [Just  published. 

"  Will  sapply  a  much  felt  want,  espodally  among  Colonists,  In  whose  way  are  so  often  thrown 
nuiny  mbieralogical  specimens,  the  value  of  which  it  is  difficult  (or  anyone,  not  a  specialist,  to 
determine.  The  author  has  placed  his  instructions  before  his  readers  in  the  plainest  possible 
terms,  and  his  book  is  the  best  of  its  kind."— £w^f«rr. 

"How  to  find  commercial  minerals,  and  how  to  identify  them  when  they  are  found,  are  the 
laidine  points  to  which  attention  is  directed.  The  author  has  managed  to  pack  as  much  practical 
detail  buo  his  pages  as  woukl  supply  material  for  a  book  three  timeslts  lise.'*— A/m^v  Jeumai, 

"  Those  toilers  who  explore  the  trodden  or  untrodden  tracks  oa  the  face  of  the  globe  wJI  find 
much  that  te  useful  to  them  in  this  book.**— WM«rMrMM.' 
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TREATISE  ON  METALLIFEROUS  MINERALS  AND 
MINING.  By  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G.S.,  Mining  Engineer,  &c.,  Author  of  "A 
Treatise  on  Slate  and  Slate  Quarrying."  Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood 
Engravings.    Second  Edition,  carefully  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  xas.  6d,  cloth. 

"Neither  the  practical  miner  nor  the  sfeneral  reader  interested  in  mines,  can  have  a  better  book 
for  his  companion  and  his  guidt,"—Afini*$g^  y«umal. 

"The  Tolume  is  one  which  no  student  of  mineralogy  should  be  without."— Co/ZiVry  Guardian* 

"  We  are  doine  our  readers  a  service  in  calling:  their  attention  to  this  valuable  work."— .Vtm'fv 
H'orld. 

"  A  book  that  will  not  only  be  useful  to  the  scolagist,  the  practical  miner,  and  the  metaOurgist. 
but  also  very  interesting  to  the  general  public."— /fv«. 

"  As  a  history  of  the  present  state  of  mining  throughout  the  world  this  book  has  a  real  valn^ 
and  it  supplies  an  actual  want,  for  no  such  information  has  hitherto  been  brought  together  within 
such  limited  $pace.''—A:JUrutum. 

Earthy  Minerals  and  Mining. 

A   TREATISE  ON  EARTHY  AND  OTHER    MINERALS 
AND  MINING.    By  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G.S.    Uniform  with,  and  forming  a 
Companion  Volume  to,  the  same  Author's  "  Metalliferous  Minerals  and 
Mining."    With  76  Wood  Engravings.    Crown  Bvo,  las.  6d.  cloth. 
"Itisessentially  a  practical  work,  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  practical  men.    .    .    .   We 

do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  EngUsh  work  on  mining  matters  that  contains  .the  same 

amount  of  information  packed  in  equally  convenient  (arm.''—Academy. 

'  The  book  is  clearly  the  result  of  many  veArs'  careful  work  and  thought,  and  we  should  be 

nclined  to  rank  it  as  among  tbe  very  best  01  the  handy  technical  and  trades  manuals  which  have 

recently  appeared."— i?rir&A  Quarterly  Xevievr. 

"The  subject  matter  of  the  volume  will  be  found  of  high  value  by  all— and  they  are  a  namer- 
ous  class— who  trade  in  earthy  minerals."— vf/A<w(rMmi. 

"  Will  be  found  of  permanent  value  for  information  and  reference."— /nwi. 

Underground  Pumping  Machinery* 

MINE  DRAINAGE,  Being  a  Complete  and  Practical  Treatise 
on  Direct-Acting  Underground  Steam  Pumping  Machinery,  with  a  Descrip- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  the  best  known  Engines,  their  General  Utility  and 
the  Special  Sphere  of  their  Action,  the  Mode  of  their  Application,  and 
their  merits  compared  with  other  forms  of  Pumping  Machinery.  By  Stephen 
MiCHELL.    8vo,  X5S.  cloth. 

"  Will  be  highly  esteemed  bv  colliery  owners  and  lessees,  mining  engineers,  and  students 
generally  who  require  to  be  acquainted  with  tbe  best  means  of  securing  the  drainage  of  mines.  It 
IS  a  most  valuable  work,  and  stands  almost  alone  in  the  literature  of  steam  pumping  machinery."— 
Coiiiery  Guardian, 

"  Much  valuable  Infi>rmation  is  given,  so  that  the  book  is  thoroughly  worthy  of  an  extensive 
circulation  amongst  practical  men  and  purchasers  of  machinery." — Mining  youmai. 

Mining  Tools. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MINING  TOOLS.  For  the  Use  of  Mine 
Managers,  Agents,  Students,  &c.  By  William  Morgans,  Lecturer  on  Prac- 
tical Mining  at  the  Bristol  School  of  Mines.    lamo,  3s.  cloth  boards. 

ATLAS  OF  ENGRAVINGS  to  Illustrate  the  above,  contain- 
ing 235  Illustrations  of  Mining  Tools,  drawn  to  scale.    4to,  6s.  cloth  boards. 

"Students  in  the  science  of  mining,  and  overmen,  captains,  managers,  and  viewers  may  gain 
practical  knowledge  and  useful  hints  by  the  study  of  Mr.  Moqjians'  manual. "^^«//ftrry  Guardian. 

"  A  valuatde  work,  which  wiQ  tend  materially  to  hnprove  our  mining  literature."— .l/iffiw^' 
you  ma/. 

CotU  Mining, 

COAL  AND  COAL  MINING:  A  Rudimentafy  TnatisB on.    By 
Warinoton  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Mines  of 
tbe  Crown.    New  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.    With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   i2mo,  4s.  cloth  boards. 
"  As  an  outline  is  given  of  every  known  coal-field  In  this  and  other  countries,  as  well  as  of  the 

principal  methods  of  working,  the  book  will  doubtless  hiterest  a  very  large  number  of  readers.  "— 

Mining  ymtmal. 

Subterraneous  Surveying, 

SUBTERRANEOUS  SURVEYING,  EUmentary  and  Practical 
Treatise  on;  with  and  without  the  Magnetic  Needle.  By  Thomas  Fen  wick, 
Surveyor  en  Mines,  and  Thomas  Baser,  C£.    zsmoi  3s.  cloth  boards. 
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Chain  Cables* 

CHAIN  CABLES  AND  CHAINS,  Comprising  Sizes  and 
Curves  of  Links,  Studs,  &c.,  Iron  for  Cables  and  Chains,  Chain  Cable  and 
Chain  Making,  Forming  and  Welding  Links,  Strength  of  Cables  and  Chains, 
Certificates  for  Cables,  Marking  Cables,  Prices  of  Chain  Cables  and  Chains, 
Historical  Notes,  Acts  of  Parliament,  Statutory  Tests,  Charges  for  Testing, 
List  of  Manufacturers  of  Cables,  &c.,  &c.  By  Thomas  W.  Traill,  F.E.R. N., 
M.  Inst,  C.E.,  the  Engineer  Surveyor  in  Chief,  Board  of  Trade,  the  Inspector 
of  Chain  Cable  and  Anchor  Proving  Establishments,  and  General  Superin- 
tendent, Lloyd's  Committee  on  Proving  Establishments.  With  numerous 
Tables,  Illustrations  and  Lithographic  Drawings.  Folio,  £2  25.  cloth 
bevelled  boards. 

"  The  author  writes  not  only  with  a  full  acquaintance  with  scientific  formuUe  and  details,  but 
also  with  a  profound  and  fully*instructed  sense  of  the  importance  to  the  safety  of  our  ships  and 
sailors  of  iiaelity  in  the  manufacture  of  cables.  We  heartily  recommend  the  book  to  the  specialists 
to  whom  it  is  addnased."— ^M«»<rvm. 

"  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information.    Nothingr  seems  to  be  wantiosf  to  make 
a  complete  and  standard  work  of  reference  on  the  subject."— ATaM/ioa/  Alagvsint, 

JPocket'Boohfar  Naval  Architects  atul  Shipbuilders. 

THE  NAVAL  ARCHITECT'S  AND  SHIPBUILDER'S 
POCKET-BOOK  of  Formula,  Rules,  and  Tables^  and  Marine  Engineer's  and 
Surveyor's  Handy  Booh  of  Reference,  By  Clement  Mackrow,  Member  of  the 
Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  Naval  Draughtsman.  Third  Edition,  Re- 
vised. With  numerous  Diagrams,  &c.  Fcap.,  i2i.  6<f.  strongly  bound  in 
leather. 

"Should  be  used  by  an  who  are  engaged  in  the  construction  or  design  of  vessels.  .  .  .  Will 
be  found  to  contain  the  most  useful  tables  and  formula:  required  by  shipbuilders,  carefully  collected 
from  the  best  authorities,  and  put  together  in  a  popular  and  simple  ioxva.."— Engineer. 

"  The  professional  shipbuilder  has  now,  in  a  convenient  and  accessible  form,  reliable  data  for 
solving  many  of  the  numerous  problems  that  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  his  work."— /tvw. 

"There  is  scarcely  a  subject  on  which  a  naval  architect  or  shipbuilder  can  require  to  refresh 
his  memoty  which  will  not  be  found  within  the  covers  of  Mr.  Mackrou's  \3Wt\ii." —English  Mechanic. 

JPoclcet-Book  fi>r  Marine  Engineers. 

A  POCKET-BOOK  OF  USEFUL  TABLES  AND  FOR^ 
MUL/B,  FOR  MARINE  ENGINEERS.  By  Frank  Proctor,  A.I.N.A 
Third  Edition.    Royal  32mo,  leather,  gilt  edges,  with  strap,  45. 

"  We  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  going  far  to  supplv  a  lon^-felt  ymit.''—Mtva/ Science. 
"A  most  useful  companion  to  all  marine  cnsiaiecn."~UHitetl Service  Ga*ette. 

LigJithouses, 

EUROPEAN  LIGHTHOUSE  SYSTEMS.  Being  a  Report  of 
a  Tour  of  Inspection  made  in  1873.  By  Major  George  H.  Elliot,  Corps  ot 
Engineers,  U.S.A.     With  51  Engravings  and  31  Woodcuts.     8vo,  2X5.  cloth. 

%*  The  following  are  published  in  V/KAi.E.'a  Rudimentary  Series. 
MASTING,  MAST-MAKING,  AND  RIGGING  OF  SHIPS.    By 
Robert  Kippino,  N.A.    Fifteenth  Edition.    x2mo,  25.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

SAILS  AND  SAIL-MAKING.  Eleventh  Edition,  Enlarged,  with 
an  Appendix.  By  Robert  Kippino,  N.A.  Illustrated.  x2mo,  35.  cloth  boards. 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE.  By  Tames  Pbake.  Fifth  Edition 
with  Plates  and  Diagrams.    i2mo,  4s.  cloth  boards. 

MARINE  ENGINES  AND  STEAM  VESSELS  {A  Treatise  on). 
By  Robert  Murray,  C.E.,  Principal  Officer  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
East  Coast  of  Scotland  District.  Eighth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised,  with 
considerable  Additions,  by  the  Author  and  by  George  Carlisle,  C.E., 
Senior  Surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Liverpool.   z2mo,  5s.  cloth  boards. 

PRACTICAL  NAVIGATION.  Consisting  of  the  ^ailor*s  Sea- 
Book,  by  Jambs  Greenwood  and  W.  H.  Rosser  ;  together  with  the  requisite 
Mathematical  and  Nautical  Tables  for  the  Working  of  the  Problems,  by 
Henry  Law,  C.E.,  and  Professor  J.  R.  Youhg.    i2mo,  7s.,  half-bound*    ' 
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Text  Book  of  Electricity. 

THE  STUDENTS  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ELECTRICITY.     By 
Hbmrv  M.  Noad,  Ph.D..  F.R.S.,  F.CS.    New  Editioo,  carefully  Revised. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Additional  Chapters,  by  W.  H.  Prbbcb,  M.I.C.B., 
Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  Ac  With  470  Illustra 
tions.    Crown  8iro,  xzf.  6d,  cloth. 

"Tke  original  plan  of  this  book  has  been  carefuUy  adhered  to  so  as  to  make  it  a  reflex  of  the 
existing  state  of  electrical  science,  adapted  for  students.  .  .  .  Discorery  seems  to  have  pro* 
gnssttA  with  manrettous  strides ;  nevertneless  it  has  now  apparently  ceased,  and  practical  appfica- 
tions  hare  commenced  their  career :  and  it  is  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  these  that  this  fresh 
edition  of  Dr.  Noad's  valuable  text-book  is  launched  forth."— £s«nKfyWjM  JtUrodttOiw  ly  tT,  H, 
PrtKt,  £sf. 

"  We  can  recommend  Dr.  Noad's  book  for  dear  style,  great  range  of  subject;  a  good  indc:^ 
and  a  plethora  of  woodcuts.    Such  collections  as  the  present  are  indispensable.  —/fMmtfWM. 

"An    admirable    text-book    for    every   student— beginner  or  advanced— of  electricity."— 

*'  Dr.  Noad's  text-book  has  earned  for  itself  the  reputation  of  a  tndy  adentific  manoal  for  the 
student  of  electricity,  and  »e  gladly  hail  this  new  amended  edition,  which  brings  it  once  more  to 
the  front.  Mr.  Preece  as  reviser,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Kempe  and  Mr.  I.  P.  Edwards, 
has  added  all  the  practical  results  of  recent  invention  and  research  to  the  admiraole  theoretical 
expositions  of  the  author,  so  that  the  book  is  about  as  complete  and  advanced  as  it  is  poaible  for 
any  book  to  be  within  the  limlu  of  a  text-book."- TWitfrv^AK  JaitrtuU. 

Electricity. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICITY :  Including  Galvanism,  Mag- 
fuf ttm,  Dia-Magnetism,  EUctro-Dynamidt  Magno-Eltctricity,  and  tke  Electric 
Teleeraph.  By  Hbnrt  M.  Noad.  Ph.D.,  F.K.S.,  F.CS.  Fourth  Edition. 
Witn  500  Woodcuts.    8vo,  £1  45.  cloth. 

"The  accounts  given  of  electricity  and  galvanism  are  not  only  complete  in  a  scientific  sense, 
but,  which  is  a  rarer  thing,  are  popular  and  interestin,;.''— £a»<v/. 

"It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  public  institution."— ^iMtn^  youmal. 

Electric  lAght. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT :  Its  Production  and  Use,  Embodying  Plain 
Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Voltaic  Batteries,  Electric  Lamps,  and 
Dynamo-Electric  Machines.  By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  C.E.,  Author  of  "  Electro- 
plating: A  Practical  Handbook."  Edited  by  F.  C.  Wbbb,  M.I.C.E.,  M.S.T.E. 
Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  large  Additions  and  128  lUnsts.    ys.  6J.  doth. 

"  The  book  is  by  far  the  best  that  we  have  yjtt  met  with  on  the  subject."— ^/A«»urwM. 

"  It  is  ttie  only  work  at  present  available  wluch  gives,  in  language  intelligible  for  the  most  part 
to  the  erdinary  reader,  a  general  but  concise  history  of  the  means  which  have  l)een  adopted  up  to 
the  present  time  in  producing  the  electric  light,"— Jtetrp^itaH 

Electric  Lighting. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHT- 
ING. By  Alan  A.  Campbell  Swinton,  Associate  S.T.E.  Crown  8vo, 
u.6d.,  cloth.  ijust  published. 

"  As  a  stepping-stone  to  treatises  of  a  more  advanced  nature,  thb  little  work  will  be  found 
most  efficient.'  —i7«0Axr//rr. 

"Anyone  who  de&ircs  a  short  and  thoroughly  clear  exposition  of  the  elementary  prindples  of 
electric-lighting  cannot  do  better  than  read  this  little  yroTkr—Sratf/ord  Observtr. 

J>r.  Lardner'8  School  Handbooks. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  Dr,  Lardner, 

saS  Illustrations.    Sixth  Edition.    One  Vol.,  3s.  6d,  cloth. 

"  A  very  convenient  class-book  for  iunior  students  in  private  schools.  It  is  Intended  to  convey. 
In  dear  and  precise  terms,  general  nonons  of  all  the  prindpal  divisions  of  Physical  Scioice."— 
British  Quarteriy  RtvitK. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  SCHOOLS.    By  Dr.  Lardner. 
With  190  Illustrations.    Second  Edition.    One  Vol.,  35.  6d.  cloth. 
"  Clearly  written,  well  arranged,  and  excellently  iUusttated."— ^rtwtfowr^x  Ckrmide, 

I>r.  Lardner'8  Electric  Telegraph. 

THE   ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH.     By  Dr.   Lardnbr.      Re- 
vised and  Re- written  by  E.  B.  Bright,  F.R.A.S.    140  Illustrations.    Small 
8vo,  ts.  6d.  cloth. 
Oho  of  the  most  readable  books  extant  on  the  Electric  TekgT«pli."-^i^<rA  MMmmie. 
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Storms. 

STORMS :  Their  Nature,  Classification,  and  Laws;  with  the  Means 
of  Predicting  them  by  their  Embodiments,  the  Clouds.  By  William 
Blasius.  with  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Crowo 
8vo,  xos.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  usefal  repository  to  metoorolos^s  in  the  study  of  atmospherical  disturbances.  Will  repay 
perusal  as  being  the  production  of  one  who  gives  evidence  of  acute  obeervation."— jVoitefv. 

The  Blowpipe. 

THE  BLOWPIPE  IN  CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  AND 
GEOLOGY,  ContainiDS  all  known  Methods  of  Anhydrous  Analysis,  many 
Working  Examples,  and  Instructions  for  Making  Apparatus.  By  Lieut.- 
Colonel  W.  A.  Ross,  R.A.,  F.G.S.  With  x2o  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"The  student  who  goes  conscientiously  through  the  course  of  experimentation  here  laid  down 
will  gain  a  better  insight  into  inorganic  chemistry  and  mineralogy  than  if  he  had  'got  up'  any  of 
the  DLst  text-boolcs  oi  the  day,  and  passed  any  number  of  examinations."— CAciw^iflM  AVutf. 

The  Military  Sciences. 

AIDE-MEMOIRE  TO  THE  MILITARY  SCIENCES.  Framed 
from  Contributions  of  Officers  and  others  connected  with  the  different  Ser- 
vices. Oripnally  edited  by  a  Committee  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 
Second  Edition,  most  carefully  revised  by  an  Officer  of  the  Corps,  with  many 
Additions ;  containing  nearly  350  Engravmgs  and  many  hundred  Woodcuts. 
Three  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  extra  cloth  b^rds,  and  lettered,  £4  zos. 

"  A  compendious  encyclopaedia  of  military  knovriedge,  to  which  we  are  greatly  indebted." — 
Edinhurfh  Review, 

"  The  most  comprehensiTe  work  of  reference  to  the  military  and  coflateial  sciences.'  —Volun* 
Uer  Service  Gatette. 

Field  Fortification. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FIELD  FORTIFICATION,  THE  ATTACK 
OF  FORTRESSES,  MILITARY  MINING,  AND  RECONNOITRING.  Bv 
Colonel  I.  S.  Macaulay,  late  Professor  of  Fortification  in  the  R.M.A.,  Wool- 
wich.   Sixth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  separate  Atlas  of  Z2  Plates,  12s. 

Conchology. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  MOLLUSC  A  :  A  Treatise  on  Recent  and 
Fossil  Shells.  By  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  A.L.S.  With  Appendix  by  Ralph 
Tate,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.  With  numerous  Plates  and  300  woodcuts.  Cloth 
boards,  75.  6d, 

"A  most  Taluable  storehouse  of  conchokigical  and  geological  lalbxtaatiotL"— I/aniwicJte's 
Science  Gossif, 

Astronomy. 

ASTRONOMY.  By  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Main,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
formerly  Radcliffe  Observer  at  Oxford.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected to  the  present  time.by  Willi  am  Thynnk  Lynn,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  formerly 
of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.    i2mo,  25.  cloth  limp. 

"  A  sound  and  simple  treatise,  carefully  edited,  and  a  caphal  boolc  for  beginners."— A'/f^wJimCfx* 
"Accurately  brought  down  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  titnt."—£4iuaUic>ta/  Titnes 

Geology. 

RUDIMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY,  PHYSICAL 
AND  HISTORICAL.  Consisting  of  "Physical  Geology,"  which  sets  forth 
the  leading  Principles  of  the  Science ;  and  "  Historical  Geology,"  which 
treats  of  the  Mineral  and  Organic  Conditions  of  the  Earth  at  each  successive 
epoch,  especial  reference  being  made  to  the  British  Series  of  Rocks.  By 
Ralph  Tats,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  &c.  With  250  Illustrations.  x2mo,  5s. 
cloth  boards. 

"  The  fiihiess  of  the  matter  has  elevated  the  book  into  a  nunual.  Its  informat!oD  is  exhaustive 
and  well  arranged."— %SrA«0/  Board  Chro$iicle. 

Geology  and  Genesis. 

THE   TWIN  RECORDS  OF  CREATION;    or.  Geology   and 

Genesis :  their  Perfect  Harmony   and    Wonderful  Concord.    By  Gborge  W. 

Victor  lk  Vaux.    Numerous  Illustrations.    Fcap.  8vo,  55.  cloth. 

"  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  evidences  of  revekition.  and  disposes  very  condusivdy  of  the 
arguments  of  those  who  would  set  God's  Works  against  God's  Word.  No  real  difficulty  is  shirked, 
and  no  sophistry  is  left  unexposed."— rA«  ItocJt. 
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Dr.  LARDNER'S  HANDBOOKS  of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

*•*  The  folUming  five  volumes,  though  each  is  complete  in  itself,  mnd  to  he  pur- 
chased  separately,  form  A  Complstb  Course  of  Natural  Pbilosopry.  The 
style  is  studiously  popular.  It  has  been  the  author's  aim  to  supply  Manuals  fot  the 
Student,  the  Engineer,  the  Artisan,  and  the  superior  classes  in  Schools, 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  MECHANICS.  Enlarged  and  almost  re- 
written  by  Benjamin  Loewy,  F.R.A.S.    With  378  IlTastrations.    Post  8to, 

6s.  cloth. 

**The  perspicuity  of  tbe  original  has  ben  retained,  and  cbapten  which  bad  become  obsolete 
bare  been  replaced  by  others  of  more  modem  citaracter.  The  explanations  throogboutare 
studiously  popular,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  show  the  application  of  tiie  various  branches  of 
physics  to  the  faidustrial  arts,  and  to  tbe  practical  business  of  hie."— 3/tw«nr  T^nmmL 

"Mr.  Loewy  has  carefully  revised  the  Iwok,  and  broi^iit  It  up  to  modem  requirements."— 
Naturt. 

"  Natural  phQosophy  hes  had  few  exponents  more  al>le  or  better  skilled  in  the  art  of  popo- 
larising  the  suDJect  than  Dr.  Lardner ;  and  Mr.  Loewy  is  doing  good  service  In  fitting  this  treatise, 
and  the  others  of  the  series,  for  use  at  the  present  time."— tScomnan. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  HYDROSTATICS  AND  PNEUMATICS. 

New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  Benjamin  Lobwy,  F.R.A.S.    With 

436  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

"For  those  'who  desire  to  attain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  physical  sdence  without  the  pro- 
found methods  of  mathematical  investigation.'  this  work  is  not  merely  intended,  but  well  adapted.** 
—CMtmicat  News. 

"  The  volume  liefore  us  has  been  carefully  edited,  augmented  to  nearly  twice  the  bulk  of  the 
former  edition,  and  all  tbe  most  recent  matter  has  hosa  added.  .  .  .  It  is  a  valuable  text-ijook." 
—Nature. 

"  Candidates  for  pass  examinations  will  find  it,  we  think,  specially  suited  to  their  requirements.* 
Enztish  Mechanic. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  HEAT.  Edited  and  almost  entirely  re- 
written by  Benjamin  Loewy,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  X17  Illiistrationa.  Post  8vo,  6s. 
cloth. 

"  The  style  is  always  clear  and  precise,  and  conveys  Instruction  without  leaving  any  doudinen 
or  lurldng  doubts  behind." — Bngineering. 

"A  most  exhaustive  book  on  the  subject  on  which  it  treats,  and  is  so  arranged  that  It  can  be 

understood  by  all  who  desire  to  attain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  physical  science Mr. 

Loewy  lias  included  all  the  latest  discoveries  in  the  varied  laws  and  effects  of  heat."— 5ton<fan/. 

"A  complete  and  handy  text-book  for  the  use  of  students  and  genenl  readers."^i;;^/AfA 
Mechunie. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  OPTICS.   ByDiONYSius  Lardnbr,D.C.L. 
formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  University 
College,  London.    New  Edition.   Edited  by  T.  Olver  Harding,  B.A.  Lond., 
of  University  College,  London.    With  298  Illastrations.    Small  8vo^  448 
PAges,  55.  clotn. 

"Written  bv  one  of  the  ablest  Engiiah  scientific  writei\  benntiAiny  and  daboratdy  iUustiated." 
'-iteckanics  liagasitu. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND 
ACOUSTICS.  By  Dr.  Lardner.   Ninth  Thousand.    Edit,  by  Georob  Caret 
Foster,  B.A.,  F.C.S.    With  400  Illustrations.    Small  8vo,  s«.  cloth. 
"  The  book  could  not  have  been  entmsled  to  anyone  better  calculated  to  preserve  the  terse  and 

lucid  style  of  Lardner,  while  correcting  his  errors  and  bringing  up  his  work  to  the  present  stata  of 

scientinc  knowledge."— /Vs^M/ar  Sa'ettct  Review. 

Ihr.  Lardner'a  Handbook  of  Astronomy* 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  ASTRONOMY.  Forming  a  Companion 
to  the  "  Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy.**  By  Dionysius  Lardner,  D.C.L., 
formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  University 
College,  London.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Edwin  Dunkin. 
F.R.A.S.,  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.  With  38  Plates  and  upwards  ot 
100  Woodcuts.    In  One  Vol.,  small  8vo,  550  pages,  9s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Probably  no  other  book  contains  the  same  amount  of  information  in  so  compendious  and  well* 
arranged  a  form— certainly  none  at  the  price  at  which  this  is  offered  to  the  public'  —^/Amutmot. 

"  We  can  do  no  other  than  pronounce  this  work  a  most  valuable  manual  of  astronomy,  and  we 
strong! V  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  general— but  at  the  same  time  correct— acquaint* 
ance  with  this  sublime  sdence."-^MBr«rr<r  yotirnat  qf  Science. 

"One  of  the  most  desen-edly  popular  books  on  the  subject  .  .  .  We  would  recommend  not 
only  the  student  of  the  elementary  piindples  of  the  science,  but  he  who  aims  at  mastering  the 
higher  and  mnthematical  branches  of  astronomy,  not  to  be  without  this  work  beside  Mm."  ~ 
talMmgwtin*. 
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D/L  LARDNER'8  MUSEUM  OF  80IENGE  AND  ART. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART,  Edited  by 
DiONYSius  Lardnsr,  D.C.L..  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy  in  University  College,  London.  With  upwards  of  z,2oo  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood.  In  6  Double  Volumes,  £1  is.,  in  a  new  and  elegant  cloth  bind- 
ing ;  or  handsomely  bound  in  half-morocco,  3U.  6d* 

ComteiUs: 


motive  —  Thennometer  —  New  Ptanets:  Le- 
Torier  and  Adams's  flanet— Magnitude  and 
MiDoteness— Common  Thinss:  The  Almanack 
—Optical  Inuuns— How  to  ouenre  the  HeaTens 
—  Common  Things:  The  Loolcing>fflass — 
Stellar  Universe— The  Tides— Colour— Com* 
mon  Things:  Man— Magnifying  Classes— In- 
stinct and  TnteUiKence— The  Sour  Microscope 
—The  Camera  Luada— The  Magic  Lantern— 
The  Camera  Obscura— The  Microscope— The 
White  Ants :  Their  Manners  and  Habits— The 
Surface  of  the  Earth,  or  First  Notions  of 
GttO|;raphy— Science  and  Poetry>— The  Bee- 
Steam  Navigation  —  Electro-Motive  Power  — 
Thunder.  L^htnbig;  and  the  Aurora  Boiealis 
—The  Prinrinff  Press— The  Crust  of  the  Earth 
—Comets— The  Stereoscope— The  Pre-Ada- 
mite  Earth— Eclipses— Sound. 


The  Planets:  Are  they  Inhabited  Worlds f- 
Weather  PrMnuxtics  —  Popular  Fallacies  ia 
Questions  of  Physical  Science— Latitude*  and 
Lonptudes  —  Lunar  Influences  —  Meteoric 
Stones  and  ShootineStars— Railway  Accidents 
—L^ht— Common  Things:  Air— Locomotion 
m  the  United  Sutes— Cometary  Influences- 
Common  Things :  Water— The  Potter's  Art— 
Common  Things:  Fire  —  Locomotion  and 
Transport,  their  Influence  and  Progress-  -The 
Moon— Common  Things:  The  Earth— The 
Electric  Telegraph  — 'Terrestrial  Heat  — The 
Son— Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes— Barometer, 
Safety  Lamp,  and  Wbltworth's  Microroetric 
Apparatus— Steam— The  Steam  Ei«ine— The 
Eye — The  Atmosphere  —  Time  —  Common 
Things :  Pumps— Common  Things :  Spectacles, 
fte  Kaleidoscope  —  Clocks  and  Watches  — 
Mictoecopic  Drawing  and  Engraving— Loco* 

Opinions  of  the  Press, 

"  This  series,  besides  affording  popular  but  sound  instmctioo  on  scientific  subjects,  with  which 
the  humblest  man  in  the  country  ought  to  be  acquainted,  also  undertakes  that  teaching  of '  Com- 
mon Things '  which  every  well-wisher  of  his  kind  b  anxious  to  promote.  Many  thousand  copies  of 
thtt  serviceable  publication  have  been  printed,  in  the  beQef  and  hope  that  the  desire  for  instruction 
and  Improvement  widely  prevalb ;  and  we  have  no  fear  that  such  enlightened  faith  will  meet  with 
disappointment."—  Times, 

"  A  cheap  and  interesting  publication,  alike  Informing  and  attractive.  The  papers  combine 
subjects  of  importance  and  great  scientific  knowIedgOi  considerable  inductive  powers,  and  a 
popular  style  or  treMment'—S/ectator. 

"  The  '  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  *  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  that  has  ever  been 
made  to  the  Scientific  Instruction  of  every  class  of  society."— Sir  David  BREWSTER,  in  the 
J^r^rtA  BrMsA  Review, 

"  Whether  we  condder  the  liberality  and  beauty  of  the  illustrations,  the  charm  of  the  writing, 
or  the  durable  interest  of  the  matter,  we  must  express  our  belief  that  there  is  hardlv  to  be  found 
among  the  new  books  one  that  «-ould  t>e  welcomed  by  people  of  so  many  ages  ana  classes  as  a 
valuable  present."— £sauM^^Kr. 


«  » 


Separate  boohs  formed  from  the  above^  suitable  for  Worhmen's  LibrarieSt 


Science  ClasseSf  &c. 

Comntan  Thinffg  Explained,  Containing  Air,  Earth,  Fire,  Water,  Time, 
Man,  the  Eye,  Locomotion,  Colour,  Clocks  and  Watches,  &c.  233  Illus- 
trations, cloth  gilt,  5s. 

The  Mieroeeope*  Containing  Optical  Images,  Magnifying  Glasses,  Origin 
and  Description  of  the  Microscope,  Microscopic  Object^  the  Solar  Micro- 
scope, Microscopic  Drawing  and  Engraving,  &c.  147  illustrations,  cloth 
gilt,  2S. 

Popular  Geology  Containing  Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes,  the  Crust  ot 
the  Earth,  &c.    20X  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  M. 

Popular  PhyHee*  Containing  Magnitude  and  Minuteness,  the  Atmo- 
SDhere,  Meteoric  Stones,  Popular  Fallacies,  Weather  Prognostics,  the 
Thermometer,  the  Barometer,  Sound,  &c.  85  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  ».  6d, 

Steam  and  its  Usee.  Including  the  Steam  Engine,  the  Locomotive,  and 
Steam  Navigation.    89  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  ss. 

PqptUar  Astronomy.  Containing  How  to  observe  the  Heavens— The 
Earth,  Sun,  Moon,  Planets,  Light,  Comets,  Eclipses,  Astronomical  Influ- 
ences, &c.    182  Illustrations,  4s.  6d. 

The  Bee  and  White  Ants :  Their  Manners  and  Habits.  With  Illustra- 
tions of  Animal  Instinct  and  Intelligence.    135  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  as. 

The  Eleetrie  Telegraph  Poptdarised,  To  render  intelligible  to  all  who 
can  Read,  irrespective  of  any  previous  Scientific  Acauirements,  the  various 
forms  of  Telegraphy  in  Actual  Operation,      zoo  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt, 
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MATHEMATICS,  QBOMETBY,  TABLES,  etc. 

JPractical  Mathematics. 

MATHEMATICS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN.  Beinj  a  Com- 
mon-place Book  of  Pure  and  Mixed  Mathematics.  Designed  chiefly  for  the 
Use  of  Civil  Engineers,  Architects  and  Sarveyors.  By  Olimthus  Grbo- 
ORV,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  Enlarged  by  Henry  Law,  C.E.  4th  Edition,  care- 
fully Revised  by  J.  R.  Young,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Belfast 
College.     With  13  Plates,  8vo,  £i  u.  cloth. 

"  The  enffineer  or  architect  will  here  find  reedy  to  his  hand  rules  for  sohrfaie  neulT  every 
mathemeticaTdifBculty  that  may  arise  in  his  practice.  The  rules  are  in  all  cases  explamed  by 
means  of  examples,  in  which  every  step  of  the  process  is  clearly  worked  oatT^SuiUtr. 

"  One  of  the  most  serviceable  books  for  practical  mechanics.  .  .  .  It  is  an  instructive  book. 
for  the  student,  and  a  Text-book  for  him  who,  having  once  mastered  the  subjects  it  treats  oC 
needs  occasionally  to  refresh  his  memory  upon  xhem."—BMildintr  j^'gios. 

Metrical  Units  and  Systems,  etc. 

MODERN  METROLOGY :  A  Manual  of  the  Metrical  Units 
and  Systems  of  the  Present  Century.  With  an  Appendix  containing  a  proposed 
English  System.  By  Lowis  D'A.  Jackson,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Author  of  **  Aid 
to  Survey  Practice,'^  &c.    Large  crown  8vo,  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

"The  author  has  brought  together  much  valuable  and  Interestbtg  infonnatkni.  .  .  .  We 
cannot  but  recommend  the  work  to  the  consideration  of  all  interested  in  the  practical  reform  of  our 
weights  and  measures." — Xa/ure. 

"  For  exhaustive  tables  of  equivalent  weights  and  measures  of  all  sorts,  and  for  clear  demoostra- 
tions  of  the  effects  of  the  various  systems  that  have  been  proposed  or  adopted,  Mr.  Jackson's 
treatise  is  without  a  rirA]."— Academy, 

The  Metric  System. 

A  SERIES  OF  METRIC  TABLES  Jn  which  the  British  Stand- 
ard Measures  and  Weights  are  compared  with  those  of  the  Metric  System  at  present 
in  Use  on  the  Continent.  By  C.  H.  Dowling,  C.E.  8vo,  xos.  6d.  strongly  bonnd. 
"  Their  accuracy  has  been  certified  by  Professor  Airy,  the  Astronomer-RoyaL"— i^MiiUer. 

"Mr.  DowUng's  Tables  are  well  put  together  as  a  ready-reckoner  for  the  conversion  of  on* 
system  into  the  otatx."'-^ t^te/ittum 

Geometry  for  the  Architect,  Engineer,  etc. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY,  for  the  AnhiUct,  Engineer  and 
Mechanic.  Giving  Rules  for  the  Delineation  and  Application  of  various 
Geometrical  Lines,  Figures  and  Curves.  By  E.  W.  Tarn,  M.A.,  Architect, 
Author  of  "The  Science  of  Building,*' &c.  Second  Edition.  With  Ajnien- 
dices  on  Diagrams  of  Strains  and  Isometrical  Projection.  With  17%  Illus- 
trations, demy  8vo,  95.  cloth. 

"  No  book  with  the  same  objects  in  view  has  ever  been  published  In  which  the  clearness  of  the 
rules  laid  down  and  the  illustrauve  diagrams  have  been  so  satisfactory."-*5ai/xOTaM. 

*'  This  is  a  manual  for  the  practicalnian,  whether  architect,  engnieer,  or  mechanic  .  .  .  The 
object  of  the  author  being  to  avoid  all  abstruse  formulae  or  complicated  methods,  and  to  enable 
persons  with  but  a  moderate  knowledge  of  geometry  to  aorkouttne  problems  required."— /:'«|f/uA 
Mechanic. 

The  Science  of  Geometry. 

THE   GEOMETRY  OF  COMPASSES;  or,  Problems  Resolved 

by  the  mere  Description  of  Circles  and  the  use  of  Coloured  Diagrams  and 

Symbols,    By  Oliver  Byrnb.    Coloured  Plates.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  treatise  is  a  good  one,  and  remarkable— like  all  Mr.  Byrne's  contributions  to  the  science 
of  geometry— for  the  lucid  character  of  its  teaching."— ^uiA/ifv'  News. 

Iron  and  Metal  Trades^  Calculator. 

THE  IRON  AND  METAL  TRADES*  COMPANION.  For 
expeditiously  ascertaining  the  Value  of  any  Goods  bought  or  sold  by  Weighty 
from  IS.  per  cwt.  to  ixas.  per  cwt.,  and  from  one  farthing  per  pound  to  one 
shilling  per  pound.  Each  Table  extends  from  one  pound  to  zoo  tons.  To 
which  are  appended  Rules  on  Decimals,  Square  and  Cube  Root,  Mensuration 
of  Superficies  and  Solid«,  &c. ;  Tables  ol  Weights  of  Materials,  and  other 
Useful  Memoranda.  By  Thos.  Downib.  396  pp.,  9s.  Strongly  bound  leather. 

"  A  most  uscAit  set  of  tables,  and  will  supply  a  want,  for  nothlnff  Hke  them  before  existed."— 
BuiMing  Aews. 

•'  Although  specially  adapted  to  the  Iron  and  metal  trader  the  Ubies  will  be  found  usefial  in 
every  other  business  in  which  merchandise  Is  bought  and  sold  by  weight."— ^«*/aMV  Ahes. 
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Calculator  for  Numbers  and  Weights  Combined. 

THE  COMBINED  NUMBER  AND  WEIGHT  CALCU- 
LA  TOR,  Containing  upwards  of  250,000  Separate  Calculations,  showing  at 
a  glance  the  value  at  421  difierent  rates,  ranging  from  ^th  of  a  Penny  to  20s. 
each,  or  per  cwt.,  and  £70  per  ton,  oi  any  number  of  articles  consecutively, 
from  z  to  470. — Any  number  of  cwts.,  qrs.,  and  lbs.,  from  i  cwt.  to  470  cwts. — 
Any  number  of  tons,  cwts.,  qrs.,  and  lbs.,  from  i  to  23!  tons.  By  William 
Chadwick,  Public  Accountant.  Imp.  8vo,  30s.,  strongly  bound. 
I^T  Thi$  comprehensivt  and  entirely  unique  and  original  Calculator  is  adapted 

for  the  use  0/ Aeeoumtants  and  Auditors^  Railway  Companies^  Canal  Companies^ 

Shippers,  Shipping  Agents,  General  Carriers,  &c. 

ironfounderst  Brassfounders,    Metal   Merchants,  Iron   Manufacturers,  Iron- 

mongers,  Engineers,  Machinists,  Boiler  Makers,  Millwrights,  Roofing^  Bridge  and 

Girder  Makers,  Colliery  Proprietors,  &e. 

Timber  Merchants,  Builders,  Contractors,  Archittcts,  Surveyors,  Auctioneers^ 

Valuers,  Brokers,  Mill  Owners  and  Manufacturers,  Mill  Furnishers,  Merchants  and 

General  Wholesale  Tradesmen. 

*«*  Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"The  book  oonUins  the  answers  to  questions,  and  not  simply  a  set  of  inffenious  puzzle 
methods  of  arrivinff  at  results.  It  is  as  easy  of  reference  for  any  answer  or  any  number  ot  answers 
as  a  dictionary,  and  the  references  are  even  more  quickly  made.  For  malcing  up  accounts  or  esti- 
mates, the  book  must  prove  invaluable  to  all  who  have  any  considerable  quantity  of  calculations 
involving  price  and  measure  in  any  combination  to  do."— ^n^Ouer. 

"  The  most  complete  and  practical  ready  reckoner  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  yet  to  see. 
It  is  diflScult  to  imagine  a  trade  or  occupation  hi  which  it  could  not  be  of  the  flfreatest  use.  either 
n  savincr  human  labour  or  in  checkinfj^  work.  The  publishers  have  placed  within  the  reach  of 
every  commercial  man  an  invaluable  and  unfailing  assistant."— TVitf  JIuler, 

Comprehensive  Weight  Calculator. 

THE  WEIGHT  CALCULATOR.  Being  a  Series  of  Tablet 
upon  a  New  and  Comprehensive  Plan,  exhibiting  at  One  Reference  the  exact 
Value  of  any  Weight  from  z  lb.  to  15  tons,  at  300  Progressive  Rates,  from  jd, 
to  1685.  per  cwt.,  and  containing  186,000  Direct  Answers,  which,  with  their 
Combinations,  consisting  of  a  smgle  addition  (mostly  to  be  performed  at 
sight),  will  afford  an  aggregate  of  10,266,000  Answers ;  the  whole  being  calcu- 
lated and  designed  to  ensure  correctness  and  promote  despatch.  Bv  Henry 
Harden,  Accountant.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  carefully  Revised.  Royal 
8vo,  strongly  half-bound,  £1  51. 

"Of  priceless  value  to  business  men.  Its  accuracy  and  completeness  have  secured  for  It  a 
repuution  which  renders  it  quite  unnecessaiy  for  us  to  say  one  word  in  its  praise.  It  is  a  necessary 
book  in  all  mercantile  offices.**— JA<^tftf  Indeptndent. 

Com^prehensive  Discount  Guide. 

THE  DISCOUNT  GUIDE.  Comprisiog  several  Series  of 
Tables  for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Ironmongers,  and  others, 
by  which  may  be  ascertained  the  exact  Profit  arising  from  any  mode  of  using 
Discounts,  either  in  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Goods,  and  the  method  of  either 
Altering  a  Rate  of  Discount  or  Advancing  a  Price,  so  as  to  produce,  by  one 
operation,  a  sum  that  will  realise  any  required  profit  after  allowing  one  or 
more  Discounts :  to  which  are  added  Tables  of  Profit  or  Advance  from  i^  to 
go  per  cent,  Tables  of  Discount  from  i\  to  98I  per  cent.,  and  Tables  of  Com- 
mission, &c.,  from  i  to  10  per  cent.  By  Henry  Harbbn,  Accountant,  Author 
of"  The  Weight  Calculator."  New  Edition,  carefully  Revised  and  Corrected. 
Demy  8vo,  544  pp.  half-bound,  £1  55. 

"  A  book  such  as  this  can  only  be  appreciated  by  business  men.  to  whom  the  savin?  of  time 
means  savintf  of  money.  We  have  the  nich  authority  of  Professor  T.  R.  Young  that  the  Ubles 
throu^out  the  work  are  constructed  upon  strictly  accurate  principles.  The  work  must  prove 
of  great  vakie  to  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  general  traders."— ^rtfiiA  Trade  yourttal 

Iron  Shipbuililers^  and  Iron  Merchants*  Tables. 

IRON -PLATE  WEIGHT  TABLES:  For  Iron  Shif  builders^ 
Engineers  and  Iron  Merchants.  Containing  the  Calculated  Weights  of  up- 
wards of  150,000  different  sizes  of  Iron  Plates,  from  i  foot  by  6  in.  by  ^  in.  to 
10  feet  by  5  feet  by  i  in.  Worked  out  on  the  basis  of  40  lbs.  to  the  square 
foot  of  Iron  of  x  inch  in  thickness.  Carefully  compilea  and  thoroughly  Re- 
vised by  H.  BuRLiNSON  and  W.  H.  Simpson.  Oblong  4to,  25s.  half-bound. 
"This  work  will  be  found  of  great  utility.    The  authors  have  had  m"ch  practical  experience 

of  what  is  wanting  in  iraking  estimates;  and  the  use  of  the  book  will  save  much  time  in  making 

elaborate  calculations."— Z:'/<ir^uA  Mechanic. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  USEFUL  ARTS. 


Soap^makinff. 

THE  ART  OF  SOAP-MAKING :  A  Practical  Handbook  of  the 
Manufacture  of  Hard  and  Soft  Soaps,  Toilet  Soaps,  &c.  Incloding  many  New 
ProcMses,  and  a  Chapter  on  the  Recovery  of  Glvcerine  from  Waste  Leva. 
By  Alexander  Watt,  Author  of  "  Blectro-Metalfurgy  Practically  Treatea," 
&c.  With  numerous  lUustrationg.  Second  Editicm,  Revised.  Crown  8vo, 
9S.  cloth. 

"The  work  will  prove  very  uaeAil,  not  merely  to  the  technolosical  stndent^  bat  to  the  Fkcactica 
soapboiler  who  wishes  to  understand  the  theory  of  his  axt.''—CM*mieat  Ntws, 

"It  is  really  an  excellent  enmple  of  a  technical  manual,  entering^,  as  It  does,  thoroughly  and 
exhaustively  both  uto  the  theory  and  practice  of  soap  manufacture."— AViow/lai^. 


"Mr.  Watt's  book  is  a  thoroughly  practical  treatise  on  an  art  which  has  almost  no  literature  in 

language.    We  congratulate  tne  i     "  ' 

technical  literature."— A'a/»rv. 


oar  language.    We  congratulate  tne  author  on  the  success  of  his  endeavour  to  fill  a  void  in  English 


IJeather  Manufacture. 

THE  ART  OF  LEATHER  MANUFACTURE.  Being  a 
Practical  Handbook,  in  which  the  Operations  of  Tanning,  Carrying  and 
Leather  Dressing  are  fully  Described^  and  the  Principles  of  Tanning  Ex- 
plained, and  many  Recent  Processes  introduced;  as  also  Methods  for  the 
Estimation  of  Tannin,  and  a  Description  of  the  Arts  of  Glue  Boiling,  Gut 
Dressing,  &c.  By  Alexander  Watt.  Author  of  *'  Soap-Making,'*  **  Electro- 
Metallurgy,"  Ac.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  125.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Watt  has  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  trade,  and  no  len  to  the  student  of 
technology."— CA«mw»/  AVwx. 

"A  sound,  comprehensive  treatise.  The  book  is  an  eminently  valuable  prodactioa  which  re* 
donnds  to  the  credit  of  both  author  and  publishers. " — Chemical  Review. 

*'  This  volume  is  technical  without  being  tedious,  comprehensive  and  complete  withost  being 
prosy,  and  it  bears  on  every  page  the  impress  of  a  master  hand.  We  have  never  come  across  a 
better  trade  treatise,  nor  one  that  so  thoroughly  supplied  an  absolute  want."-^S*0ir  and  Leather 
Traded  Ckronicie, 

Boot  and  Shoe  Making. 

THE  ART  OF  BOOT  AND  SHOE-MAKING.  A  Practical 
Handbook,  including  Measurement,  Last-Fitting,  Cutting-Out,  Closing  and 
Making,  with  a  Description  of  the  most  approved  Machinery  employed. 
Bv  John  B.  Lbno,  late  Editor  of  St.  Crispin,  and  The  Boot  and  Shoe-Maker. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  ss.  cloth. 

"  This  excellent  treatise  is  by  far  the  best  work  ever  written  on  the  subject.  A  new  work, 
ambiadng  all  modem  improvements,  was  much  wanted.  Thb  want  is  now  satisfied.  The  chapter 
on  clicking,  which  shows  now  waste  may  be  prevented,  wiQ  sax-e  fifty  times  the  price  of  the  book." 
—Sccttish  Leather  Trader. 

JDentistry. 

MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY:  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Construction  of  the  various  kinds  of  Artificial  Dentures.  Comprising  also  Use- 
ful Formula,  Tables  and  Receipts  for  Gold  Plate,  Clasps,  Solders,  &c.  &c 
By  Charles  Hunter.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  With  upwards  of  100 
Wood  Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  We  can  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Hunter's  treatise  to  all  students  preparing  for  the  profession 
of  dentistry,  as  wellas  to  eveiy  mechanical  dentist."— />mWui(  youmatitf  Medical  Science. 

"A  work  in  a  concise  form  that  few  could  read  without  gaining  intormatlon  boaC'—SritiJih 
yaumal  ^  Dental  Science, 

Brewing. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  YOUNG  BREWERS.  By  Herbert 
Edwards  Wright,  B.A.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

**  This  little  volume,  containing  such  a  large  amount  of  good  sense  In  so  small  a  compass,  ought 
to  recommend  itself  to  every  brewery  pupil,  and  many  who  have  passed  that  wtag9.  -"Brewer^ 
Ouardian. 

"  The  book  is  very  clearly  written,  and  the  author  has  snccessAiIly  brou^t  his  adentific  know- 
ledge to  bear  upon  the  various  processes  and  details  of  brewing."— ^rvswr. 

Wood  Engraving. 

A  PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  WOOD  ENGRAVING.  With 
a  Brief  Account  of  the  History  of  the  Art.  By  William  Normam  Brown. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  cloth. 

"  The  author  deals  with  the  subject  in  a  thoroughly  practical  and  easy  series  of  representative 
te$sota."^Pa^raftdPrin/ifijF2yades' y^umal. 
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ElectrolyHa  of  Oold,  Silver,  Capper,  iS;c» 

ELECTRO-DEPOSITION :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Electrolysis 
of  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Nickel,  and  other  Metals  and  AHcys,  With  descrip- 
tions of  Voltaic  Batteries,  Magnets  and  Dynamo-Electric  Machines,  Ther- 
mopiles, and  of  the  Materials  and  Processes  used  in  every  Department  of 
the  Art,  and  several  Chapters  on  ELECTRO-METALLURGY.  ByALSX- 
ANDBR  Watt,  Author  of  "  Electro-Metallurgy,"  *'  The  Art  of  Soapmaking." 
&c.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  its.  6d.,  cloth. 

"Evidently  written  by  a  practical  man  who  has  spent  a  lonsf  period  of  time  In  dectitM>late 
workshop^  The  information  given  respecting  the  details  of  worlcshop  manipulation  is  reniarlcably 
complete.  .  .  .  Mr.  Watt's  book  will  prove  of  grcdl  value  to  electro^epositors.  Jewellers,  and 
various  other  workers  In  metal."— AWwrv. 

"  Eminently  a  book  for  the  practical  worker  in  electro-deposition.  It  contains  minute  and 
practical  descnpiions  of  methods,  processes  and  materials  as  actually  pursued  and  used  in  the 
workshop.    Mr.  Watt's  t>ook  recommends  itself  to  all  interested  in  its  subjects.  — Enginftr, 

"Contains  an  enormous  quantity  of  practical  information;  and  there  are  probably  few  items 
omitted  which  could  be  of  any  possiote  utility  to  workers  in  gfalvano-plasty.  As  a  praitical  manual 
the  tKwk  can  be  recommended  to  all  who  wish  to  study  the  art  of  electro-deposition."— Z:/^uA 
Mtchanic 

EHeetr opiating,  etc* 

ELECTROPLATING  :  A  Practical  Handbook,    By  J.  W.  Urqu- 

HART,  C.E.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crovrn  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

"  The  information  ^ven  appears  to  be  based  on  direct  personal  knowledge.  .  .  Its  science 
Is  sound  and  the  style  is  always  dear." — Athtnauuu 

JElectrotpping,  etc* 

ELECTROTYPING  :  The  Reproduction  and  Multiplication  of  Print- 
ing  Surfaces  and  Works  of  Art  by  the  Electro-depoiition  of  Metals.  By  J.  W. 
UaguHARr,  C.E.    Crown  8vo,  51.  cloth. 

"The  book  is  thoroughly  practical.  The  reader  is,  therefore,  conducted  through  the  leading 
aws  of  electricity,  then  through  the  metals  used  by  electrotypers,  the  apparatus,  andthe  deputing 
processes,  up  to  the  final  preparation  of  the  work."— ^r/  yournoL 

"We  can  recommend  this  treatise,  not  merely  to  amateurs,  but  to  those  actually  engaged  hi  the 
trade." — Chtmical  Neuu, 

JSlectro-Metallurffy. 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY:  Practically  Treated.  By  Alexander 
Watt,  F.R.S.S.A.  Eighth  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additional  Matter  and 
Illustrations,  including  the  most  recent  Processes.  x2mo,  3s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

"From  this  book  both  amateur  and  artisan  may  learn  everything  necessary  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  electroplating."— /fv/i. 

Goldsmiths'  Work. 

THE  GOLDSMITH'S  HANDBOOK.     By  George  E.  Gee. 

Jeweller,  &c.     Third  Edition,  considerably  Enlarg^.       zamo,  35.  M,  cloth 

boards. 

"A  good,  sound,  technical  educator,  and  will  be  generally  accepted  as  an  authority.  It  Is 
essentialnr  a   book  for  the  workshop,  and  exactly  fiUfils  the  purpose  ia.\i6ti6.cd."—Horctogical 

"Will  speedily  become  a  standard  book  which  few  will  care  to  be  without."— ^^incv/Zirr  a*id 
N^atworker, 

Silversmiths'  Work* 

THE  SILVERSMITH'S  HANDBOOK.  By  George  E.  Gee, 
Jeweller,  &c.  Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  ismo 
35.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

"The  chief  merit  of  the  work  Is  Its  practical  character.  .  .  The  workers  in  the  trade  will 
speedily  discover  its  merits  when  they  stt  down  to  study  xW—Ens'lish  Mtchanic. 

"Tliis  work  forms  a  valuabkB  sequel  to  the  author's  'Goldsmith's  Handbook.'"— 5tfivrrm<tAj' 
Trade  yc%tmal, 

♦»*  The  above  two  works  together,  strongly  half -bound,  price  ys. 

Textile  Manufacturers'  Tables. 

UNIVERSAL     TABLES     OF     TEXTILE     STRUCTURE. 

For  the  use  of  Manufacturers  in  every  branch  of  Textile  Trade.    By  Joseph 

Eduondson.    Oblong  folio,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

USr  These  Tables  provide  what  has  long  been  wanted,  a  simple  and  easy  means 
of  adjusting  yarns  to  "reeds  "  or  *' setts,**  or  to  "picks  "  or  "  shots,"  and  vice  versa, 
so  that  fabrics  may  be  made  of  varying  weights  or  fineness,  but  having  the  same 
character  and  proportions. 
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CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURES  A  COMMERCE. 


The  Alkali  Trtide,  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid, 
etc, 

A  MANUAL  OP  THE  ALKALI  TRADE,  including  the 
Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  and  Bleaching -Powder. 
By  John  Lomas,  Alkali  Manufacturer,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  London. 
Witn  232  Illustrations  and  Working  Drawings,  and  containing  390  pages  of 
Text.    Second  Edition,  with  Additions.    Super-royal  8vo,  £i  los.  cloth. 

*«*  This  work  provides  (z)  a  Complete  Handbook  for  intending  Alkali  and 
Sulphuric  Acid  Manu&cturers,  and  for  those  already  in  the  field  who  desire  to 
improve  their  plant,  or  to  become  practically  acquainted  with  the  latest  processes 
and  developments  of  the  trade :  (2)  a  Handy  Volume  which  Manufacturers  can 
put  into  the  hands  of  their  Managers  and  Foremen  as  a  useful  guide  in  their  daily 
rounds  of  duty. 

"  Th«  author  has  given  the  ruflest,  most  practical,  and,  to  all  concerned  in  the  alkali  tnule,  most 
valuable  mass  of  information  that,  to  our  knowledge,  has  been  published."— f^viMMr. 

"This  book  is  written  by  a  manufacturer  for  manuracturers.  The  working  details  of  the  most 
approved  forms  of  apparatus  are  siven.  and  these  are  accompanied  byno  kss  than  ssa  wood  eo' 
ifraTings,  all  of  which  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  construction*  Every  step  in  the  manufac- 
ture is  very  fully  described  in  this  manual,  and  each  improvement  explained.  Everythins^  which 
tends  to  introduce  economy  into  the  technical  details  of  tnis  trade  receives  the  liiUest  attentioii.''— 

"  The  author  Is  not  one  of  those  clever  compilers  who.  on  short  notice,  wOl '  read  up '  any  conceiv- 
able subject,  but  a  practical  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  We  find  here  not  merefy  a  sound 
and  lumuuMis  explanation  of  the  chemical  principles  of  the  trade,  but  a  notice  of  numerous  matters 
which  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  successful  conduct  of  alkali  works,  but  which  are 
generally  overlooked  by  even  the  most  experienced  teduKdogical  authors."— CA«m^ai/  Review, 

Commercial  Chem^ical  Analysis. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMICAL  ANA^ 
LYSIS;  or,  Practical  Instructions  for  the  determination  of  the  Intrinsic  or 
Commercial  Value  of  Substances  used  in  Manufactures,  in  Trades,  and  in  the 
Arts.  By  A.  Normandy,  Editor  of  Rose's  "Treatise  on  Chemical  Analysis.*' 
New  Edition,  to  a  great  extent  Re-written,  by  Henry  M.  Noad,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d.  cloth. 
"We  strongly  reconunend  this  book  to  our  readers  as  a  guide,  alike  indispensable  to  the  house- 


wife as  to  the  pharmaceutical  practitioner."— Afai/ira/  Times. 
"Essential  to  the  analysts  appointed  under  the  new  Ac 
and  the  work  is  well  edited  and  carefully  written."— Ao/wrc. 


'Essential  to  the  analysts  appointed  under  the  new  Act.    The  most  recent  results  are  given. 


lyye-Wares  and  Colours. 

THE  MANUAL  OF  COLOURS  AND  DYE-WARES:  Their 
Properties^  Applications^  ValuatioHf  Impurities^  and  Sophisticatidks.  For  the 
use  of  DyerSf  Printers,  Drysalters,  Brokers,  &c.  By  J.  W.  Slater.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  75.  6d.  cloth. 

"A  complete  encyclopaedia  of  the  materia  finctorim.  The  information  eiven  respecting  each 
article  is  full  and  precise,  and  the  methods  of  determining  the  value  of  articles  such  as  these,  so 
U.ible  to  sophistication,  are  given  with  clearness;  and  are  practical  as  well  as  valuable."— CAfwnitf 
attd  Drug^t. 

"  There  is  no  other  work  which  covers  precisely  the  same  ground.  To  students  prepazins 
for  examinations  in  dyeing  and  printing  it  wUl  prove  exceedingly  useful."— CA«wi<ai/  Aiewx. 

Pigments. 

THE  ARTIST'S  MANUAL  OF  PIGMENTS.  Showing 
their  Composition,  Conditions  of  Permanency,  Non-Permanency,  and  Adul- 
terations ;  Effects  in  Combination  with  Each  Other  and  with  Vehicles ;  and 
the  most  Reliable  Tests  of  Puritjr.  Together  with  the  Science  and  Arts 
Department's  Examination  Questions  on  Painting.  By  H.  C.  Standaob. 
Small  crown  8vo,  as.  6d.  cloth. 

"  This  work  is  indeed  multum-in-partfc,  and  we  can,  with  good  conscience,  recommend  it  to 
all  who  come  in  contact  with  pigments,  whether  as  makers,  dealers  or  users."— CA«miuW  Review. 

"This  m.inual  cannot  fau  to  be  a  very  valuable  aid  to  all  painters  who  wish  their  work  to 
endure  and  be  of  a  sound  character ;  it  is  complete  and  comprehensive."— 5MMfii/i0r. 

"  The  author  supplies  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  Information  and  memoranda  as  to  the 
chemical  qualities  ana  artistic  effect  of  the  principal  pigments  used  by  painters."— i^M^/rf^rr. 
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Yiyuatt  and  Burn's  Complete  Grazier. 

THE  COMPLETE  GRAZIER,  and  FARMER'S  and  CATTLE- 
BREEDER'S  ASSISTANT.  A  Compendium  of  Husbandry;  especially  in 
the  departments  connected  with  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Feeding,  and  General 
Management  of  Stock ;  the  Management  of  tne  Dairy,  &c.  with  Directions 
for  the  Culture  and  Management  of  Grass  Land,  of  Grain  and  Root  Crops, 
the  Arrangement  of  Farm  Offices,  the  use  of  Implements  and  Machines,  and 
on  Draining,  Irrigation,  Warping,  &c. ;  and  the  Application  and  Relative 
Value  of  Manures.  By  William  Youatt,  Esa.,  V.S.  Twelfth  Edition,  En- 
larged, by  Robert  Scott  Burn,  Author  of  "  Outlines  of  Modem  Farming," 
"  Systematic  Small  Farming,"  &c.  One  large  8vo  Volume,  860  pp.,  with  244 
Illustrations,  £1  is.  half-bound. 

*'  The  standard  and  tesct-book  with  the  fanner  and  prazter."— FarmMrr*  Ma^^oMine. 
"  A  treatise  which  will  remain  a  standard  work  on  the  subject  as  long  as  British  agriculture 

endures.'*— il/ar/fc  Lane  Express  (First  Notice). 

The  book  deals  with  all  departments  of  asriculture,  and  contains  an  immense  amount  of 

valuable  information.     It  is,  in  fact,  an  encydopseuia  of  a^culturo  put  into  readable  form,  and  it 

is  the  only  work  equally  comprehensive  brought  down  to  present  date.    It  .deserves  a  place  in  the 

library  of  every  agriculturist."— Afer*  Lanelix^tss  (Second  Notice) 

"  This  esteemed  work  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  agriculturists."— A^iw-M 
British  AgriatltMrist, 

Modem  Farming. 

OUTLINES  OF  MODERN  FARMING.  By  R.  Scott  Burn. 
Soils,  Manures,  and  Crops— Farming  and  Farming  Economy— Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Horses— Management  of  the  Dainr,  Pigs  and  Poultry — Utilisation  of 
Town-Sewage,  Irrigation,  ftc.  Sixth  Edition.  In  One  Vol.,  2,250  pp.,  half- 
bound,  profusely  Illustrated,  12s. 

"The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  make  his  work  at  once  comprehensive  and  trustworthy, 
and  in  this  aim  he  has  succeeded  to  a  degree  which  entitles  him  to  much  cxcdix"—JH0rHing- 
Advertiser, 

"Eminently  calculated  to  enBghten  the  agricultural  community  on  the  varied  subjects  of 
which  it  treats,  and  hence  it  should  find  a  place  in  every  farmer's  library."— Ci(r  Press. 

SfnaU  Farming. 

SYSTEMATIC  SMALL  FARMING ;  or.  The  Lessons  of  my 
Farm.  Being  an  Introduction  to  Modern  Farm  Practice  for  Small  Farmers 
in  the  Culture  of  Crops ;  The  Feeding  of  Cattle ;  The  Management  of  the 
Dairy,  Poultry  and  Pigs ;  The  Keeping  of  Farm  Work  Records ;  The  Ensilage 
System,  Construction  of  Silos,  and  other  Farm  Buildings ;  The  Improve- 
ment of  Neglected  Farms,  &c.  By  Robkrt  Scott  Burn,  Author  of  **  Out- 
lines of  Landed  Estates*  Management,"  and  **  Outlines  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment," and  Editor  of  "  The  Complete  Grazier."  With  numerous  Illustrations, 
crown  8vo,  65.  cloth.  [J^ust  publiihed. 

"  This  Is  the  completest  book  of  Its  class  we  have  seen,  and  one  which  every  aaoateur  fitrmer 
will  read  with  pleasure  and  accept  as  a  guide."— Fieid. 

"  Mr.  Scott  Bum's  pages  are  severely  practical  and  the  tone  of  the  practical  man  is  felt 
throughout.  The  book  can  only  prove  a  treasure  of  aid  and  suggestion  to  the  small  fanner  of 
intelligence  and  energy."— J5ri/i*A  QtutrUriy  Revirw, 

Agricultural  Engineering. 

FARM  ENGINEERING,  THE  COMPLETE  TEXT-BOOK  OF. 
Comprising  Draining  and  Embanking ;  Irrigation  and  Water  Supply ;  Farm 
Roads,  Fences,  and  Gates ;  Farm  Baildings,  their  arrangement  and  con- 
struction, with  plans  and  estimates;  Barn  Implements  and  Machines;  Field 
Implements  and  Machines;  AgriculturaU  Surveving,  Levelling,  &c.  By  Prof. 
John  Scott,  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Gazette,  late  Professor  of  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Economy  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  &c.  &c* 
In.One  Vol.,  1,150  pages,  half-bound,  with  over  600  Illustrations,  X25. 

"  Written  with  great  care,  as  well  as  with  knowledge  and  ability.  The  author  has  done  his 
work  well ;  we  have  found  him  a  very  trustworthy  guide  wherever  we  have  tested  his  statements. 
The  volume  will  be  of  great  value  to  agricultuzal  students,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  iecom> 
mending  )X."^MarA  Lane  Ex^ss. 

"  For  a  young  agriculturist  we  know  of  no  handy  volume  so  Ukefy  to  be  more  usefully  studied." 
^BelCs  JVeekfy  Messenger. 
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English  Agriculture. 

THE  FIELDS  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  :  A  Text-Book  of 
Agricalture,  adapted  to  the  Syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
For  Elementary  and  Advanced  Students.  By  Hugh  CLEyENTS  (Board  of 
Trade).    i8mo,  as.  6d.  cloth. 

*'  A  moct  comprehensive  voluiii^  S^^ff  >  vaasi  of  inromutSon.'*— >f/rto>AtHna/  Ecotunitist. 
"  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  hare  seen  a  book  which  has  pleased  us  more,  or  which  contains 
such  a  Tsst  and  useftil  fund  of  knowkdce.'— £'i/m<v/i^w«/  Times. 

Hudson^s  Land  Valuer^s  JPocket^Book. 

THE  LAND  VALUER'S  BEST  ASSISTANT:  Being  Tables 
on  a  very  much  Improved  Plan,  for  Calculating  the  Value  of  Estates.  With 
Tables  for  redacingScotch,  Irish,  and  Provincial  Customary  Acres  to  Statute 
Measure,  &c.  By  R.  Hudson,  C.E.  New  Edition.  Royal  32mo,  leather, 
elastic  band,  4s. 

"This  new  edition  includes  tables  for  ascertaining'  the  value  of  leases  for  any  term  of  years  ; 
and  for  showing  how  to  lay  out  plots  of  erouad  of  certain  acres  in  forms,  square,  round,  &c^  with 
valuable  rules  Tor  ascertaminc^  the  probable  worth  of  standing^  timber  to  any  amount ;  and  is  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  country  gentleman  and  professional  taui."— Farmer/  ypuntal. 

Ewart^s  Land  Improver's  Pocket-Book. 

THE  LAND  IMPROVER'S  POCKET-BOOK  OF  FORMULA, 
TABLES  and  MEMORANDA  required  in  any  Computation  relating  to  the 
Permanent  Improvement  of  Landed  Propertjf.  By  John  Ewart,  Land  Surveyor 
and  Agricultural  Engineer.  Second  edition.  Revised.  Royal  jamo^  oblong, 
leather,  gilt  edges,  with  elastic  band,  41. 

**  A  compendious  and  handy  little  v6bitac."—S/ectater. 

Complete  Agricultural  Surveyor's  I^ocket^Book. 

THE  LAND  VALUER'S  AND  LAND  IMPROVER'S  COM- 
PLETE POCKET-BOOK.  Consisting  of  the  above  Two  Works  bound  to- 
gether.   Leather,  gilt  edges,  with  strap,  ys.  6d. 

"  Hudson's  book  b  the  best  ready>feckoner  on  matters  relating  to  the  valuation  of  land  and 
crops,  and  its  combination  with  Mr.  Ewart's  work  irreatly  enhances  tne  value  and  nsefulncss  of  tho 
atter-mentioned.  ...  It  is  most  useful  as  a  manual  for  reference.' —A'(m'/A  ^ England  Feunnter, 

Farm  and  "Estate  Book-keeping. 

BOOK-KEEPING  FOR  FARMERS  ^  ESTATE  OWNERS. 
A  Practical  Treatise,  presenting,  in  Three  Plans,  a  Svstem  adapted  to  all 
Classes  of  Farms.  By  Johnson  M.  Woodman,  Chartered  Accountant.  Crown 
8vo,  35. 6d.  cloth. 

"  Wis  be  found  of  great  assistance  by  those  who  intend  to  commence  a  system  of  book-keep- 
ing, the  author's  examples  being  clear  and  explicit,  and  his  explanations,  «hile  fuU  and  accurate^ 
bSng  to  a  large  extent  free  from  technicalities." — Live  S/flt'i  youmai. 

"  The  young  fanner,  land  af^ent  and  surveyor  will  find  Mr.  Woodman's  treatise  more  than 
repay  its  cost  and  btudy."— i/M^A/in/'  News. 

WOODMAN'S  YEARLY  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK.  Giving 
a  Weeklv  Labour  Account  and  Diary,  and  showing  the  Income  and  Expendi- 
ture under  each  Department  of  Crops,  Live  Stock,  Dairy,  &c.  &c.  With 
Valuation,  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  and  Balance  Sheet  at  the  end  of  the 
Year,  and  an  Appendix  of  Forms.    Folio,  ys.  6d.  half< bound. 

"  Contains  every  requisite  form  for  keeping  farm  accounts  readily  and  accurately."— ^^r»- 
euUnre. 


GARDENING,  FLORICULTURE,  etc. 

Early  Fruits^  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 

THE  FORCING  GARDEN ;  or,  How  to  Grow  Early  Fruits, 
Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  With  Plans,  and  Estimates  for  Building  Glass- 
houses, Pits  and  Frames.  Containing  also  Original  Plans  for  Double  Glazing 
a  New  Method  of  Growing  the  Goosebierry  under  Glass,  &c.  &c.,  and  on  Venti- 
lation, Protecting  Vine  Borders,  &c.  With  Illustrations.  By  Samuel  Wood. 
Crown  8vo,  35. 6a.  cloth. 
"  A  good  book,  and  fairly  fills  a  place  that  was  in  some  degree  vacant'  —Gmrdtmer^  Magmxime. 

*'  Mr.  Wood's  book  is  an  original  and  exhaustive  answer  to  the  questlim  'How  to  Crow  Early 
Fruits.  Fk)w«rs  and  VegeUblesf  "— Z«Mf  and  IVater. 
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Good  Oardening. 

A  PLAIN  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  GARDENING  ;  or.  How  to  Grow 
Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers.  With  Practical  Notes  on  Soils,  Manures, 
Seeds,  Planting,  Laying-out  of  Gardens  and  Grounds,  &c.  By  S.  Wood. 
Third  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions.  &c.,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 
"  A  Tcry  good  book,  and  one  to  be  highly  recommended  as  a  practical  gidde."—A/Mrftaiim. 

"  May  be  recommended  to  young  gardenen,  cottagen,  and  specially  to  amateurs,  for  the  plain 
and  trustworthy  information  it  giraa  on  matters  too  often  neglected."— Gan&»rrj'  CMro$ticle, 

Gainful  Gardening* 

MULTUM'IN-PARVO  GARDENING;  or,  How  to  make  One 
Acre  of  Land  produce /6ao  a-year  by  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables ; 
also,  How  to  Grow  Flowers  m  Three  Glass  Houses,  so  as  to  realise  £176  per 
annum  clear  Profit.  By  Samuel  Wood,  Author  of  "  Good  Gardening,"  &c. 
Fourth  and  cheaper  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.  Crown  8vo,  is.  sewed. 

"We  are  bound  to  recommend  It  as  not  only  suited  to  the  case  of  the  amateur  and  gentleman's 
gardener,  but  to  the  market  grower."— Gardeners'  Magaxitu, 

Gardening  far  Ladies, 

THE  LADIES'  MULTUM'IN'PARVO  FLOWER  GARDEN, 
and  Amateurs*  Compute  Guide,  With  Illustrations.  By  Samuel  Wood. 
Crown  8vo,  35.  6d.  cloth. 

"  This  volume  contains  a  good  deal  of  sound,  common-sense  Instruction."— F/(9rtf/. 
"Full  of  shrewd  hints  and  useful  instructions,  based  on  a  lifetime  of  experience."— Scofsntan, 

Meceipts  for  Gardeners. 

GARDEN  RECEIPTS.    Edited  by  Charles  W.  Quin.     i2mo, 

Z5. 6d,  cloth  limp. 
"A  useful  and  handy  book,  contuning  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information."— ^/A/fMTKiM. 

Kitchen  Gardening* 

THE  KITCHEN  A ND  MA RKET GARDEN,    By  Contributors 
to  "  The  Garden.*'    Compiled  bv  C.  W.  Shaw,  Editor  of  **  Gardening  Illus- 
trated."   x2mo,  3s.  Gd.  cloth  boards. 
"  The  most  valuable  compendium  of  kitchen  and  market-garden  work  published."— Fanw/r. 

Cottage  Gardening* 

COTTAGE  GARDENING:  or.  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  for 
Small  Gardens.    By  E.  Hobday,    zamo,  is.  td,  cloth  limp. 
"Contains  much  useful  information  at  a  small  charge."— ^^a^^w  Herald, 


AUOTIONEERINQ,  ESTATE  AGENCY,  etc. 
Auctioneer's  Assistant. 

THE  APPRAISER,  A  UCTIONEER,  BROKER,  HOUSE  AND 
EST  A  TE  A  GENT  AND  VAL  UER'S  POCKET  A  SSISTA  NT,  for  the  Valua- 
tion for  Purchase,  Sale,  or  Renewal  of  Leases,  Annuities  and  Reversions,  and 
of  property  generally;  with  Prices  for  Inventories,  &c.  By  John  Whbbler. 
Fifth  Edition,  Extended  by  C.  N orris,  Valuer,  &c.    Royal  asmo,  $s.  cloth. 

**  Contains  a  large  quantity  of  varied  and  useful  information  as  to  the  valuation  for  purchase, 
sale,  or  renewal  or  leases;  annuities  and  reversions,  and  of  property  generally,  with  prices  for 
nventorles,  and  a  guide  to  determine  the  talue  of  interior  fittings  and  ether  effects."— JTiwiiA/er. 

Auctioneering* 

AUCTIONEERS :    Their  Duties   and   LiabUitUs,    By  Robert 

Squibbs,  Auctioneer.    Demy  8vo,  xos.  6<<.  cloth. 

"  The  position  and  duties  of  auctioneers  treated  compendiously  and  dearly."— /7.viA/ifr. 
"Every  auctioneer  ought  to  possess  a  copy  of  this  excellent  work."— /rv»M#^^«r 

How  to  Invest* 

HINTS  FOR  INVESTORS :  Being  an  Explanation  of  the  Mode 
of  Transacting  Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  which  are  added  Com- 
ments on  the  Fluctuations  and  Table  of  Quarterly  Average  prices  of  Consols 
since  1759.  Also  a  Copy  of  the  London  Daily  Stock  ana  Share  List.  By 
Walter  M.  Playford,  Sworn  Broker.  Crown  8vo,  zs.  cloth. 
"  An  invahutte  guide  to  iavettors  and  speculatoca."— .^af/WMr^i; 
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A  Complete  Epitome  of  the  Laws  of  this  Country. 

EVERY  MAN*S  OWN  LAWYER:  A  Handy-book  of  the 
Principles  of  Law  and  Equity.  By  A  Barristbk.  Twenty-third  Edition. 
Carefully  Revised  and  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  Sosion.  including 
Summaries  of  the  Latest  Statute  Laws.  With  Notes  and  References  to  the 
Authorities.  Crown  8vo,  price  6s.  8d.  (saved  at  every  consniution),  strongly 
bound  in  cloth. 

Comprisioff  The  Rights  and  Wrokgs  op  Ikdividuals— mbrcantilb  and  Com- 
MHRCiAL  Law— Criminal  Law— Parish  Law— County  Court  law— Gamb  and 
FisHBRY  Laws— Poor  Men's  Lawsuiis— The  Laws  of  Bankruptcy— Bets  and 
Wagers— Cheques,  bills,  and  Notes— contracts  and  agreements— Copyright 
—elections  and  registration— insurance— Libel  and  slander— Marriage  and 

l>IVORCE— merchant     SHIPPING  — MORTGAGES -SETTLEMENTS  — STOCK     EXCHANGE 

practice— trade  marks  and  patents— trespass— nuisances,  ftc.— transfer.  op 
Land.  &c.— Warranty— Wills  and  agreements,  &c.  &c. 

opinions  of  the  Press, 

"NoBHrlishmantHtrhttottwUkMtttkisboek.  .  .  .  Any  penon  perfectly  iininfenned  on 
Jcnl  matters,  who  nuy  require  sound  Infomiation  on  unknown  law  pouiti»  wilU  by  reference  to  this 
book,  acquire  the  ncccsuiY  Information,  and  thus  on  many  occnsioos  sare  the  expense  and  loss  of 
time  of  a  visit  to  a  lawyer.  —JEpv**""'* 

"  It  is  a  complete  code  of  English  Law,  written  in  plain  language,  whkh  all  can  UBderstand."— 
IVtekly  Tinus. 

"  A  useful  and  concise  epitome  of  the  law,  compiled  with  considerable  care."— £«w  Maguaine, 

**  What  it  professes  to  be— a  complete  epitome  of  the  laws  of  this  country,  thoroughly  inteOi. 
giUe  to  non-professional  readers.  The  book  is  a  handy  one  to  have  In  readiness  when  some  knotcr 
pofait  reqiilxes  ready  sohition."— Ari/x  Li/iu 

Metropolitan  Rating  Appeals, 

REPORTS  OF  APPEALS  HEARD  BEFORE  THE  COURT 
OF  GENERAL  ASSESSMENT  SESSIONS,  from  the  Year  zSyi  to  1885. 
By  Edward  Rydb  and  Arthur  Lyon  Rydb.  Fourth  Edition,  brought  down 
to  the  Present  Date,  with  an  Introduction  to  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act, 
iSdk^  and  an  Appendix  by  Walter  C.  Ryde,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-Law.    8vo,  i6s.  cloth. 

House  Property. 

HANDBOOK  OF  HOUSE  PROPERTY :  A  Popular  and  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Purchase,  Mortgage,  Tenancy,  and  Compulsory  Sale  of  Houses  and 
Land,  By  E.  L.  Tarbuck,  Architect  and  Surveyor.  Third  Edition,  lamo^ 
3s.  6d,  cloth. 

**  The  advice  is  thoroughly  practlcaL"— Zav  ymtrnAt. 

"This  is  a  well- written  and  thoughtful  work.  We  commend  the  work  to  the  carefiil  study  of  all 
Interested  in  questions  affecting  houses  and  land."— Zaiwf  Agents  Rteord. 

Inwood's  Estate  Tables. 

TABLES  FOR  THE  PURCHASING  OF  ESTATES,  Freehold, 
Copyhold,  or  Leasehold;  Annuities,  Advowsons,  &c.,  %nd.  for  the  Renewing  of 
Leases  held  under  Cathedral  Churches,  Colleges,  or  other  Corporate  bodies, 
for  Terms  of  Years  certain,  and  for  Lives  \  also  for  Valuing  Reversionary 
Estates,  Deferred  Annuities,  Next  Presentations,  &c. :  together  with  Smart's 
Five  Tables  of  Compound  Interest,  and  an  Extension  of  the  same  to  Lower 
and  Intermediate  Rates.  By  W.  In  wood.  32nd  Edition,  wiUi  considerable 
Additions,  and  new  and  valuable  Tables  of  Logarithms  iTor  the  more  Difficult 
Computations  of  the  Interest  of  Money,  Discount,  Annuities,  &c.,  by  M.  Fboor 
Thoman,  of  the  Soci^t^  Cridit  Mobilier  of  Paris.    i2mo,  8s.  doth. 

"Those  biterested  in  tne  purchase  and  sale  of  estates,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  compensation 
cases,  as  weU  as  in  transactions  in  annuities,  life  insurances,  &c.,  wiU  find  the  present  edition  of 
eminent  service."— £»/^Mr^N^' 

" '  Inwood's  Tables '  still  maintain  a  most  enviable  reputation.  The  new  issue  has  been  enriched 
by  large  additional  contributions  by  M.  Fedor  Thoman,  whose  carefully  arranged  Tables  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  utility."— JV^/i^V'  y«**mal. 

Agricultural  and  Tenant-Bight  Valuation. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  TENANT-RIGHT-VALUER'S 

ASSISTANT.    By.ToM  Bright,  Agricultural  Surveyor,  Author  of  "The 

Live  Stock  of  North  Devon,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  31. 6d.  cloth.    [Just  published. 

"  Fall  of  tables  and  examples  in  connection  with  the  valuation  of  tenant-right,  estates,  labour. 

contents,  and  weights  of  timber,  and  farm  produce  of  all  kinds.    The  bookls  well  calculated  to 

assist  the  valuer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  —A^ricuitural  GoMttte. 

J.  OODBN  AMD  CO.,  PR1NTBR8,  29,  30  AND  31,  GT.  SAFFRON  HILL,  B.C. 


LONDON,  1862. 
THE  PRIZE   MEDAL 

Wu  awaided  to  tba  Publiihm  of 

"WEALE'S  SERIES." 
A  NEW  LIST  OF 

WEALE'S   SERIES 

RUDIMENTARY  SCIENTIFICjEDUCATIONAL, 
AND  CLASSICAL. 


Camfriiixg  ■•rurly  7». 

rfarlmcnl  o/Scitncr.  All,  and  bautalioa,  r 
'thiUcit.  BuildfTS.  Ariiiam,  mj  Sl^Jri/l 
,    W0rU.~\ ' 


Fiflj:  disfinci  wrh 


'.i  Citato,  &<..^. 


r  "  WEALE'S  SERIES  includes  Text-Books  on  almost  every  branch  of 

■nco  and  Industry,  comprising  such  subjects  as  AETiculture,  Architecture 

■nd   Building,  Civil  EagioeeriDg,    Fine  Arts,  Mechanics  and   Mechanical 

I   Engineering.  Physical   and   Chemical   Science,  a 

'    Treatises.    The  vfhole  are  constantly  under^oinj;  re 

brought  up  to  the  latest  discoveries  in  scieotific 

issued.    The  prices  at  which  they  are  sold  are  as  l( 

I    assured."— A mn-iean  Lilirary  Ganlti. 

"  Amongst  the  litemturs  of  technical  education,  WSALs's  SERIES  has  ever 
;  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  tho  additioiis  being  made  by  Messrs.  Crosby 
i  LOCKWOOD  &  Co.  render  the  series  even  more  complete,  and  bring  the  infor- 
I    malion   upon  the    several  subjects  down    to  the  present  lime."^Afi>iin; 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  books  have  ever  proved  mora  popular 
treatises  comprised  in  Wbale's  Ser[ES." — Engimtr. 

"The  excellence  of  Weale's  Series  is  now  so  well  appreciated,  that  it 
would  be  wasting  our  space  to  enlarge  upon  their  general  usefulness  and 
value.,' ' — 3  uilder. 
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CROSBY    LOCKWOOD    &    CO., 

,   stationers'   hall  court,    LUDGATB  hill,   LONDON,   B.C. 


w£alk's  rudimintary  series. 


WEALE'S  BUDnEEHTAET  SCIEHTIFIC  SEKIES. 


*«*  The  Tolnmes  of  this  Series  are  £redy  Illustrated  with 
Woodcuts,  or  otherwise,  where  requisite.  Throughout  the  fol* 
lowing  List  it  must  be  understood  that  the  books  are  bound  in 
limp  cloth,  unless  otherwise  stated;  bui  /At  voiumet  marked 
with  a  t  may  aba  4tf  hadttrangly  bound  in  cloth  hoards  for  6d. 
txira, 

N.B. — In  crdering  from  this  List  it  is  recommended^  as  a 
means  of  faeilitating  business  and  obviatin/r  error^  to  fuoie  the 
numbers  o^fixed  to  the  volumesy  as  well  as  the  titles  ana  prices. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  SURVEYING,  ETC. 

No. 

31.  WELLS  AND  WELL-SINKING,    By  John  Geo.  Swindell, 

A.R.I.B.A.,  and  G.  R.  Burnbll,  C.E.    Revised  Edition.    With  a  Kew 
Appendix  on  the  Qualities  of  Water.    Illustrated.    2s. 

35.  THE  BLASTING  AND  QUARRYING  OF  STONE,  for 
Building  and  other  Purposes.  With  Remarks  on  the  Blowing  up  of  Bridges. 
By  Gen.  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  Bart.,  K.C.B.    Illustrated,    xs.  6d. 

43.  TUBULAR,  AND  OTHER  IRON  GIRDER  BRIDGES.^zi^ 

ticnlarly  describing  the  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges.    By  G. 
Drysdalb  Dbmpsky,  C.E.    Fourth  Edition,    sm, 

44.  FOUNDATIONS  AND  CONCRETE  WORKS,  with  Practical 

Remarks?  on  Footings,  Sand,  Concrete,  B^ton,  Pile-driving,  Caissons,  and 
Cofferdams,  &c.    By  E.  Dobson.    Fifth  Edition,    xs.  6d. 

60.  LAND  AND  ENGINEERING  SURVEYING,  By  T.  Baker, 

C.E.  New  Edition,  rerised  by  Edward  Nuobnt,  C.E.  as.t 
8o».  EMBANKING  LANDS  FROM  THE  SEA,  With  examples 
and  Particulars  of  actual  Embankments,  &c.  By  J.  Wiggins,  F.G.S.  is. 
81.  WATER  WORKS,  for  the  Supply  of  Cities  and  Towns.  With 
a  Description  of  the  Principal  Geoloeical  Formations  of  England  as  in- 
fluencing Supplies  of  Water ;  and  Detaiu  of  Engines  and  Pumping  Machinerj 
tor  raisinr  Water.    By  Samdbl  Huorbs,  F.G.S.,  C.E.    New  Edition.    414 

118.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  a  Sketch 
of.    By  David  Stbvbnson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.    Plates  and  Diagrams,    xs. 

p67.  iron  bridges,  GIRDERS,  ROOFS,  AND  OTHER 
WORKS.   By  Franos  Campin,  C.E.    as.  6d.t 

197.  ROADS  AND  STREETS  {THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF), 
By  Hbnrv  Law,  C.E.,  revised  and  enlarged  by  D.  K.  Clark,  CE.,  including 
pavements  of  Stone,  Wood,  Asphalte,  &c.    4s.  6d.t 

203.  SANITARY  WORK  IN  THE  SMALLER  TOWNS  AND  IN 
VILLAGES.    By  C.  Slaoo,  A.M.T.C.E.    Revised  Edition.    3S.I 

211.  GAS-WORKS,  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ARRANGE^ 
MRNT'y  and  the  Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  Coal  Gas.  Orieinally 
written  by  Samubl  Huohbs,  C.E.  Re-written  and  enlarged  by  Wiluam 
Richards,  C.E.    Seventh  Edition,  with  important  additions.  _5s.  6d.t 

213.  PIONEER  ENGINEERING.  A  Treatise  on  the  Engineering 
Operations  connected  with  die  Settlement  of  Waste  Lands  in  New  Coun- 
tries.   By  Edward  Dobson,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.    4s.  6d.t 

216.  MATERIALS  AND  CONSTRUCTION;  A  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Strains,  Designing,  and  Erection  of  Works  of  Con- 
struction. By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.    Second  Edition,  revised,    js.t 

219.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING.  By  Henry  Law,  M.Inst.  C.E. 
Including  Hydracuc  Enoinbbrino  by  Gbo.  R.  Burnbll,  MJnst.  C.E. 
Seventh  Edition,  revised,  with  large  additions  by  D.  Kjnnbar  Clark, 
M.Ittst.  C.E.    6s.  6d.,  Cloth  boards,  7s.  6d. 

The  t  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  boindaiiid.  extra, 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,  ETC. 

33.  CRANES^  the  Construction  of,  and  other  Machinery  for  Raising 

Hea^  Bodies.    By  Joseph  Glynn,  F.R.S.    Illustrated,    zs.  6d. 

34.  THE  STEAM  ENGINE.  By  Dr,  Lardner.  Illustrated.    is.6d. 

59.  STEAM  BOILERS:   their  Construction  and  Management.    By 
R.  Armstrong,  C.E.    Illustrated,    zs,  6d. 

8a.  THE  POWER  OF  WATER,  as  applied  to  drive  Flour  Mills, 
and  to  give  motion  to  Turbines,  Sec.    By  Josbph  Glynn,  F.R.S.    as.t 

98.  PRACTICAL  MECHANISM,  the  Elements  of;  and  Machine 
Tools.    ByT.  Bakbr,  C.E.    With  Additions  by  J.  Nasmyth,  C.S.    as.  6d.t 

139.  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  a  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical  Theory 
of,  with  Rules  and  Examples  for  Practical  Men.   By  T.  Bakbr,  C.E.    zs.  6d. 

164.  MODERN  WORKSHOP  PRACTICE,  as  applied  to  Marine, 

Land,  and  Locomotive    Engines,  Floating    Dods,  Dredfinng  Machines 
Bridges,  Cranes,  Ship-building,  &c.,  &c.  ByJ.G.  Winton.  Ulustrated.  3t.t 

165.  IRON  AND  HEAT,  exhibiting  the  Principles  concerned  in  the 

Construction  of  Iron  Beams,  Pillars,  and  Bridge  (Girders,  and  the  Action  of 
Heat  in  the  Smelting  Furnace.    By  J.  Armour,  C.E.     2s.  6d.t 

166.  POWER  IN  MOTION:  Horse-Power,  Toothed-Wheel  Gearing, 

Long  and  Short  Driving  Bands,  and  Angular  Forces.  By  J.  Armour,  2s.6d.t 
171.  THE     WORKMAN'S    MANUAL     OF    ENGINEERING 

DRAWING.  BvJ.Maxton.  6th  Edn.  With  7  Plates  and  350  Cuts.  3s.  6d.t 
190.  STEAM    AND    THE    STEAM  ENGINE,  Stationaiy    and 

Portable.    BjrJoHN  Sbwbll  and  D.  K.  Clark,  M.I.C.E.    3s.  6d.t 
200.  FUEL,  its  Combustion  and  Economy.     By  C.  w.  Williams, 

With  Recent  Practice  in  the  Combustion  and  Economy  of  Fuel— Coal,  Coke, 
Wood,  Peat.  Petroleum.  &c.— by  D.  K.  Clark,  M.I.C.E.    38. 6d.t 

202.  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES,  By  G.  D.  Dkmpsey,  C.E. ;  with 
large  additions  by  D.  Kinnsar  Clark,  M.I.C.E.    3s.t 

211.  THE  BOILERMAKER'S  ASSISTANT  in  Drawing,  Tem- 
plating,  and  Calculating  Boiler  and  Tank  Work.  By  John  Courtnry 
Practical  Boiler  Maker.  Edited  by  D.  K.  Clark,  C.E.    xoo  Illustrations,  ss. 

217.  SEWING  MACHINERY:  Its  Construction,  History,  &c.,  with 
full  Technical  Directions  for  Adjusting,  &c.  By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  C.E.  ss.t 

223.  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING.  Comprising  Metallurgy, 
Moulding,  Casting,  Forging,  Tools,  Workshop  Machinerr,  Manufacture  of 
the  Steam  Engine,  he.    By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.    2s.  6d.t 

236.  DETAILS  OF  MACHINERY.     Comprising  Instructions  for 

the  Execution  of  various  Works  in  Iron.    By  Francis  Campzn,'C.E.    \t.X 

237.  THE  SMITHY  AND  FORGE;  including  the  Farrier's  Art  and 

Coach  Smithing.    By  W.  J.  E.  Cranb.    Illustrated.    2S.  6d4 

238.  THE  SHEET'METAL  WORKER* S  GUIDE;  sl  Practical  Hand- 

book  for  Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,  Zincworkers,  &c.  With  94  Diagrams  and 
Working  Patterns.    By  W.  J.  E.  Cranb.    zs.  6d. 

251.  STEAM  AND  MACHINERY  MANAGEMENT:  with  Hints 
on  Construction  and  Selection.    By  M.  Powis  Bale,  M.I.M.E.    2s.  6d,t 

254.  THE  BOILERMAKER'S  READY-RECKONER.    With  Ex- 

amples  of  Practical  Geometry  and  Templating.  By  John  Courtkbt. 
Edited  by  D.  K.  Clark,  M.Inst.C.E.    4s.,  limp ;  5s.,  half-bound. 

255.  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE^DRIVING.    A  Practical  Manual  for 

Engineers  in  charge  of  Locomotive  Engines.  By  Michabl  Reynolds,  M.S.E. 
Seventh  Edition.    3s.  6d.,  limp ;  4s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

256.  STATIONARY  ENGINE-DRIVING.    A  Practical  Manual  for 

Engineers  in  charge  of  Stationary  Engines.  By  Michael  Reynolds,  M.S.E. 
Third  Edition.    3s.  6d.  limp ;  4s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

TAe  t  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  6d.  extm. 
7,   STATIONERS*  HALL  COURT,   LUDGATE  HILL,  E.G. 
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MINING,    METALLURGY,    ETC. 

4*  MINERALOGY^  Rudiments  of;  a  concise  View  of  the  General 
Properties  of  Minerali.  By  A.  Ramsay,  F.G.S..  F.R.G.S.,  ftc.  Thinl 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarg^.     Illustrated.    3s.  6d.t 

117.  SUBTERRANEOUS  SURVEYING,  with  and  without  the  Mag- 
netic Needle.    By  T.  Fbnwick  and  T.  Baker,  C.£.    Illustrated,    as;  6d.  X 

133.  METALLURGY  OF  COPPER  ;  an  Introduction  to  the  Methods 
of  Seeking,  Mining,  and  Assaying  Copper,  and  Manufacturing  its  Alloys. 
By  Robert  H.  Lamborn.  Ph.D.    Wooacuts.    2s.  6d.t 

135,  ELECTRO-METALLURGY;  Practically  Treated.  By  Alkx- 
Andbr  Watt,  F.R.S.S.A.  Eighth  Edition,  revised,  with  additional  Matter 
and  Illustrations,  including  the  most  recent  Processes.   3s.t 

17a.  MINING  TOOLS,  Manual  of.  For  the  Use  of  Mine  Managers, 
Agents,  Students,  &c.    By  Wuxiam  Morgans.    2s.  6d.t 

I72*.  MINING  TOOLS,  ATLAS  of  Engravings  to  Illustrate  the  above, 
containing  235  Illustrations,  drawn  to  Scale.   4to.    4s.  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  6b. 

176.  METALLURGY  OF  IRON.  Containing  History  of  Iron  Manu- 
facture, Methods  of  Assay,  and  Analyses  of  Iron  Ores,  Processes  of  Manu- 
facture of  Iron  and  Steel,  Ike.  By  H.  Baurrman,  F.G.S.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,    ss.t 

180.  COAL  AND  COAL  MINING.    By  Warington  W.  Smyth, 

M.A.,  F.R.S.    Sixth  Edition,  revised.    3s.  6d.t 
195.  THE    MINERAL    SURVEYOR  AND    VALUER'S  COM- 


214.  SLATE  AND  SLATE  QUARRYING,  Scicniihc^VvicticsX,  vid. 
Commercial.    By  D.  C.  Davibs,  F.G.S.,  Mining  Engineer,  tec.    3S.t 

.820.  MAGNETIC  SURVEYING,  AND  ANGULAR  SURVEY- 
ING, with  Records  of  the  Peculiarities  of  Needle  Disturbances.  Compiled 
from  the  Results  of  carefully  made  Experiments.    By  W.  Lintbrn.    2s. 


ARCHITECTURE,  BUILDING,  ETC. 

16.  ARCHTIECTURE— ORDERS— Th^  Orders  and  their  .Esthetic 

Principles.    By  W.  H.  Lbbds.    Illustrated,    xs.  6d. 

17.  ARCHITECTURE—STYLES— The  History  and  Description  of 

the  Styles  of  Architecture  of  Various  Countries,  from  the  Earliest  to  the 
Present  Period.    By  T.  Talbot  Bury,  F.R.I.B.A.,  &c.    Illustrated,    ss. 
*«*  Orders  and  Stylbs  or  Architecture,  in  Otu  Vol.,  ^s.  6d^ 

i8.  ARCHITECTURE— DESIGN— The   Principles    of  Design   in 

Architecture,  as  deducible  from  Nature  and  exempli&cd  in  the  Works  of  the 

Greek  and  Gothic  Architects.  BvE.L.Garbbtt,  Architect.  lUustr&ted.  2s.6d. 

V  TA4  ikrtt  prtcedinr  Works,  in  One  handsome   Vo/.,  half  bound,    entiiUd 

**  MoDBRN  ARCHriBCTURB,"  >rTC#  6f. 

22.  THE  ART  OF  BUILDING,  Rudiments  of.  General  Principles 
of  Construction,  Materials  used  in  Building,  Strength  and  Use  of  Matenals 
Working  Drawings,  Specifications,  and  Estimates.     By  E.  DoBSOlf,  2s.| 

25.  MASONRY  AND  STONECUTTING :  Rudimentaiy  Treatise 
on  the  Principles  of  Masonic  Projection  and  their  application  to  Con- 
struction.  By  Edward  Dobson,  M.R.I.B.A.,  &c.    2s.  6d.t 

42.  COTTAGE  BUILDING.     By  C.    Brucb   Allen,  Architect 

Tenth  Edition,  rerised  and  enlarged.  With  a  Chapter  on  Economic  Cottages 
for  Allotments,  by  Edward  E.  Allen,  C.E.    ss.  [Jtai publish^, 

45.  LIMES,  CEMENTS,  MORTARS,  CONCRETES,  MASTICS, 
PLASTERING,  fcc.    By  G.  R.  Burnbll,  C.E.    Twelfth  Edition.    is.6d. 

Tbo  t  indictitot  thai  those  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  6^.  exirm. 
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Architecture,  Building,  etc.,  continued, 

57.  WARMING  AND  VENTILATION.  An  Exposition  of  the 
General  Principles  as  applied  to  Domestic  and  Public  Buildings.  Mines, 
Lis^htfaoases,  Snips,  &c.    By  C.  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.,  &c.    Illustrated.    3s. 

III.  ARCHES,  PIERS,  BUTTRESSES,  dr'c:  Experimental  Essays 
on  the  Principles  of  Construction.    By  W.  Bland.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

116.  THE  ACOUSTICS    OF   PUBLIC    BUILDINGS;    or,  The 

Principles  of  the  Science  of  Sound  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the^rchitect  and 
Builder.    By  T.  Roger  Smith,  M.R.I.B.A.,  Architect.    Illnstzated.    is.  6d. 

127.  ARCHITECTURAL  MODELLING  IN  PAPER,  the  Art  of. 

By  T.  A.  Richardson,  Architect.    Illustrated,    zs.  6d. 

128.  VITRUVIUS—THE     ARCHITECTURE     OF     MARCUS 

VITRUVIUS  POLLO.     In  Ten  Books.    Translated  from  the  Latin  by 
JosBPK  GwiLT,  F.S.A.,  F.R.A.S.    With  aj  Plates.    5s. 

130.  GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles 
of  Beauty  in ;  with  an  Historical  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Art  in 
Greece.     By  the  Earl  of  Abbrdbsn.    is. 
%*  The  two  preceding  Works  in  One  handsome  VoL^  half  bound,  mitiiied  "AncRNT 

Architbcturb,"  ^rico  6s, 

132.  THE  ERECTION  OF  DWELLING-HOUSES.  Illustrated  by 
a  Perspective  View.  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  a  pair  of  Semi* 
detached  Villas,  witn  the  Specification,  Qoantities,  and  Estimates,  &c.  By 
S.  H.  Brooks.    New  Edition,  with  Plates,   as.  6d.t 

156.  QUANTITIES  AND  MEASUREMENTS,llow  to  Calculate  and 
Take  them  in  Bricklayers',  Masons',  Plasterers*,  Plumbers*.  Painters',  Paper- 
hangers',  Gilders*,  Smiths',  .Carpenters',  and  Joiners'  Work.  By  A.  C. 
Bbaton,  Architect  and  Surveyor.  New  and  Enlaxved  Edition.   Illus.    xs.  6d. 

175.  LOCKWOOD  6-  CO:S  BUILDER'S  AND  CONTRACTOR'S 
PRICE  BOOK,  containing  the  latest  Prices  of  all  kinds  of  Builders'  Materials 
and  Labour,  and  of  all  Trades  connected  with  Building,  8kc.,  Sic.  Edited 
by  F.;T.  W.  MiLLBR,  Architect.   Published  annually.    3s.  6d. ;  half  bound,  4s. 

182.  CARPENTRY  AND  yOINERY—Tnv.  Elementary   Pwn- 

ciPLBS  OF  Carpbktry.  Cbicfly  composed  from  the  Standard  Work  of 
Thohas  Trbdoold,  C.E.  With  a  lliEATISE  ON  JOINERY  by  E. 
Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  extended,  with  nume- 
rous Illustrations.    3s.  6d.t 

i82«.  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.  ATLAS  of  35  Plates  to 
accompany  the  above.  With  Descriptive  Letteipress.  4to.  6s. 
185.  THE  COMPLETE  MEASURER  ;  the  Measurement  of  Boards, 
Glass.  &c.;  Unequal -sided,  Souare-sided,  Octagonal-sided,  Round  Umber 
and  Stone,  and  Standing  Timber,  ftc.  By  Richard  Horton.  Fifth 
Edition.     4s. ;  strongly  bound  in  leather,  5s. 

187.  HINTS  TO   YOUNG  ARCHITECTS,     By  G.  WlOHTWiCK, 

New  Edition.    By  G.  H.  Guillaumb.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d.t 

188.  HOUSE  PAINTING,  GRAINING,  MARBLING,  AND  SIGN 

WRITING :  with  a  Course  of  Elementary  Drawing  for  House- Painters,  Sign- 
Writers,  &c.,  and  a  Collection  of  Useful  Receipts.  By  Ellis  A.  Davidson. 
Fourth  Edition.    With  Coloured  Plates.    $*•  cloth  limp ;  66.  cloth  boards. 

189.  THE   RUDIMENTS    OF   PRACTICAL    BRICKLAYING. 

In  Six  Sections:  General  Principles;  Arch  Drawing,  Catting,  and  Setting: 
Pointing;  Paving,  Tiling,  Materials;  Slating  and  Plastering;  Practical 
Geome^,  Mensuration,  8cc.    By  Adam  Hammond.    Fifth  Edition,    is.  6d. 

191.  PLUMBING,    A  Text-Book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Ait  or  Craft  of 

the  Plumber.  With  Chapters  upon  House  Drainage.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  330  Illustrations.    By  W.  P.  Buchan.    3s.  6d.t 

192.  THE   TIMBER   IMPORTER'S,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS, 

and   BUILDER'S   STANDARD    GUIDE.     By  Richard  E.  Grandy. 
Second  Edition,  Revised.    3s.t 

The  X  indicates  thai  these  vols,  may  be  hadstrong-fy  bound  at  6d,  extra, 
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Architecture,  Building,  etc.,  continued. 

ao6.  A  BOOK  ON  BUILDING,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  including 
Church  Rbstobation.  With  the  Theozr  of  Domes  and  the  Great  PyramuC 
See.  By  Sir  Edmund  Bbckktt,  Bart.,  LL.I).,  Q.C.,  F.R.A.S.    4s.  6d.t 

226.  THE  JOINTS  MADE  AND  USED  BY  BUILDERS  in  the 

Construction  of  various  kinds  of  Engineering  and  Architectural  Works.    By 
WyvillJ. Christy,  Architect.  With  npwardsofx6o£ngravingson Wood.  3s.t 

228.  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROOFS  OF  WOOD  AND  IRON 

By  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.,  Architect.  Second  Edition,  revised,    is.  6d. 

229.  ELEMENTARY  DECORATION :  as  applied  to  the  Interior 

and  Exterior  Decoration  of  Dwelling-Honses,  &c.     By  Jambs  W.  Facst. 
Illustrated  witib  Sizty^eight  explanatory  Engravings,    as. 

257.  PRACTICAL  HOUSE  DECORATION    A  Guide  to  the  Art 

of  Ornamental  Painting,  the  Arrangement  of  Colours  in  Apartments,  and 

the  Principles  of  Decorative  Design.     With  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and 

Properties  of  Pigments.    By  Jambs  W.  Facby.    2s.  6d.     ijusi published. 

\*  The  two precedinr  Whrhs,  in  One  handsome  Vol.,  half-bound.  tntiiUd"  Housb 

Dbcoration,  Elbmbntary  and  Practical,"  price  Sf.  ^ust published* 

230.  HANDRAILING,    Showing  New  and  Simple  Methods  for  finding 

the  Pitch  of  the  Plank.  Drawing  the  Moulds,  Bevelling,  Jointing-np,  amd 
Squaring  the  Wreath.    By  Gborgb  Collings.   Plates  and  Diagrams.    xs.6d. 

247.  Building  ESTATES :  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Develop- 

ment, Sale,  Purchase,  and  General  Management  of  Building  Land.     By 
Fowlbr  Maitland,  Surveyor.    Illustrated.    2s. 

248.  PORTLAND  CEMENT  FOR   USERS,    By  Henry  Faija, 

Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.    Second  Edition,  corrected.    Illustrated.    2s. 

252.  BRICKWORK :   a  Practical  Treatise,  embodying  the  General 
and  Higher  Principles  of  Bricklaying,  Cutting  and  Setting,  ftc.     By  F. 
Walkbr.    Second  Kdition,  Revised  and  Enlarnd.    is.  6d. 
23.  THE  PRACTICAL  BRICK  AND  TILE  BOOK.  Comprising: 
S89.     Brick  and  Tilb  Making,  by  E.  Dobson,  A.I.C.E.;  Practical  Bricklay- 
bsS.     inc,  by  A.  Hammond  :  Brickwork,  by  F.  Walker.    550  pp.  with  270  Illus- 
trations.   6s.    Strongly  half-bound. 

2SS.THE    TIMBER   MERCHANT'S,   SAW-MILLER'S,   AND 
IMPORTER'S  FREIGHT-BOOK  AND  ASSISTANT.    By  Wm.  Rich 
ardson.     With  a  Chapter  on  Speeds  of  Saw^Mill  Machinery,  &c.    By 
M.  Powis  Balb,  A.M.Inst.C.E.    i%,X 

SHIPBUILDING,   NAVIGATION,   MARINE 

ENGINEERING,   ETC. 

51.  NA  VAL  ARCHITECTURE,  An  Exposition  of  the  Elementary 
Principles  of  the  Science,  and  their  Practical  Application  to  Naval  Construc- 
tion.   By  J.  Pbakb.    Fifth  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams.    ^  6d4 

53».  SHIPS  FOR  OCEAN  DRIVER  SERVICE,  Elementary  and 
Practical  Principles  of  the  Construction  of.   By  H.  A.  SoMMBRniLOT.   zs.  6d. 
53«».  AN  ATLAS  OF  ENGRA  VINGS  to  Illustrate  the  above.  Twelve 
large  folding  plates.    Royal  4to,  cloth.    7s.  6d. 

54,  MASTING,  MAST-MAKING,  AND  RIGGING  OF  SHIPS, 

Rudimentatv  Treatise  on.  Also  Tables  of  Spars,  Riaging,  Blocks :  Chain, 
Wire,  and  Hemp  Ropes.  &c.,  relative  to  every  class  of  vesiela.  By  KObbrt 
Kipping,  N.A.  Fifteenth  Edition.    Illustrated.    2S.4: 

54*.  IRON  SHIP-BUILDING.  With  Practical  Examples  and  Details 

By  John  Grantham,  C.E.    5th  Edition.    4s. 
S4*».  AN  ATLAS  OF  FORTY  PLATES  to  Illustrate  the  above. 

Fifth  Edition.    4to,  boards.    38s. 

55.  THE  SAILOR'S  SEA  BOOK:  a   Rudimentary  Treatise  on 

Navigation.  By  Jambs  Grbbnwood,  B.A.  With  numerous  Woodcuts  and 
Coloured  Plates.    New  and  enlarg^  edition.    By  W.  H.  Rossbr.    ss.  6d4 

The  t  indicates  thai  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  6d.  extru. 
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Shipbuilding,  Navigation,  Marine  £ngineering,  etc.,  cont, 

80.  MARINE  ENGINES  AND  STEAM  VESSELS,  By  Robeet 
Murray,  C.E.,  Principal  Officer  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  East  Coast 
of  Scotland  District.  Eighth  Edition,  thorouriily  Revised,  with  Additions 
by  the  Author  and  by  Gborgh  Caklislx,  C.E.,  Senior  Surrajjror  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Liverpool.    48.  6d.  limp ;  5s.  cioth  boards.  \_jusi  published. 

%lhis.  THE  FORMS  OF  SHIPS  AND  BOATS:  Hints,  Experiment- 
ally Derived,  on  some  of  the  Principles  regulating  Shipbailding.  By  W. 
Bland.  Seventh  Edition,  revised,with  numerous  Illustrations  and  lkiodels.is.6d. 

99.  NAVIGATION  AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY,  ia  Theory 
and  Practice.    By  Prof.  J.  R.  Young.    New  Edition.    2s.  6d. 

106.  SHIPS'  ANCHORS,  a  Treatise  on.  By  G.  COTSELL,  N.A.    is.  6d. 

149.  SAILS  AND  SAIL-MAKING.  With  Draughting,  and  the  Centre 
of  Effort  of  the  Sails ;  Weights  and  Sizes  of  Ropes :  Masting,  Rigging, 
and  Sails  of  Steam  Vessels,  &c.  zxth  Edition.  ByR.  Kipping.  NJC,  2s.  6d.t 

155.  THE  ENGINEER'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  ROYAL  AND 
MERCANTILE  NAVIES.  By  a  Practical  ENonrBBit.  Revised  by  D 
F.  M'Carthy,  late  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  SouUiampton.    3s. 

SC   PRACTICAL   NAVIGATION.      Consisting   of  The    Sailor's 
^      Sea- Book.     By  Jambs  Greenwood  and  W.  H.  Rossbr.     Together  with 
2f).      the  requisite  Mathematical  and  Nautical  Tables  for  the  Working  of   the 
*"^'    Problems.     By  H.  Law,  C.E.,  and  Prof.  J.  R.  Young.    7s.    Half-bound. 


AGRICULTURE,  GARDENING,  ETC. 

6i».  A  COMPLETE  READY  RECKONER  FOR  THE  ADMEA- 
SUREMENT  OF  LAND,  &c.  By  A.  Arjkan.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  extended  by  C.  Norris,  Surveyor,  Valuer,  &c.  2s. 

131.  MILLER'S,  CORN  MERCHANTS,  AND  FARMER'S 
READY  RECKONER.  Second  Edition,  with  a  Price  List  of  Modem 
Flour-Mill  Machinery,  by  W.  S.  Hotton,  C.E.    as.  [Jusi  published, 

140.  SOILS,  MANURES,  AND  CROPS.    (Vol.   i.  Outlines  of 

Modern  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn.    Woodcuts,    as. 

141.  FARMING  dr*  FARMING  ECONOMY,  Notes,  Historical  and 

Practical,  on.  (Vol.  a.OuTUNBS  op  Modern  Farming.)  By  R.  ScottBurn.  31. 

142.  STOCK;   CATTLE,    SHEEP,    AND    HORSES.      (Vol.    3. 

OuTUNBs  OP  Modern  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn.  Woodcuts,    as.  6d. 

145.  DAIRY,  PIGS,  AND  POULTRY,  Management  of  the.     By 

R.  Scott  Burn.    (Vol.  4.  Outunbs  op  Modern  Farming.)    as. 

146.  UTILIZATION     OF     SEWAGE,     IRRIGATION,      AND 

RECLAMATION  OF  WASTE  LAND.    (Vol.  <.  Outlines  op  Modbrji 
Farming.)    B^  R.  Scott  Burn.    Woodcuts,    as.  od. 
*«*  Nos.  Z40-Z-2-5-6,  tn  One  Vol.,  handsomely  half -bound,  enh'fled  "Outlines  op 
Modern  Farming."    By  Robbrt  Scott  Burn.    Price  xax. 

177,  FRUIT  TREES,  The  Scientific  and  Profitable  Culture  of.  From 
the  French  of  Du  Breuil.  Revised  by  Geo.  Glbnny.  187  Woodcuts.  3s.  6d.t 

198.  SHEEP;  THE  HISTORY,  STRUCTURE,  ECONOMY,  AND 
DISEASES  OF.  By  W.  C.  Spooner,  M.R.V.C.  8tc.  Fourth  Edition, 
enlarged,  including  Specimens  of  New  and  Improved  Breeds.   3s.  6d.t 

201.  KITCHEN  GARDENING  MADE  EASY.   By  George  M.  F. 

Glbnny.    Illustrated,    is.  6d.t 

207.  OUTLINES  OF  FARM  MANAGEMENT,  and  the  Organic 

tation  of  Farm  Labour.    By  R*  Scott  Burn,    th,  6d.^ 

208.  OUTLINES  OF  LANDED  ESTATES  MANAGEMENT. 
By  R.  Scott  Burn.   n.  fA.X 

•,•  Nos.  207  ^  ao8  in  One  Vol.,  handsomely  half-bound,  eniiiled  "  Outunbs  Of 
Landed  Estates  and  Farm  Management."    By  R.  Scott  Burn.    Price  6f. 

The  X  indicates  thai  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  td.  extra. 
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Agprlculture,  Gardening,  etc.,  continued. 

209.  TUB  TREE  PLANTER  AND  PLANT  PROPAGATOR. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Propag-ation  of  Forest  Tiees,  Fruit  Trees, 
Flowering  Shruba,  Flowering  Plants,  Sec.     By  Samubl  Wood,    as.t 

210.  THE  TREE  PRUNER.    A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Pruning  of 

Fruit  TreeSj^  tncludinip  also  their  Training:  and  Renovation ;  also  the  Pmning 
of  Shrubs,  Climber*,  and  Flowering  Plants.    By  Samuel  Wood.    2s.t 

%*  Nm.  209  6*  txo  in  One  Vel.^  handsomely  half -bounds  entitled  "Thb  Trxb 
Plantbk,  PaopAOATOR,  AND  pRUNBR."    By  Samdbl  Wood.    Price  5«. 

218.  THE  HA  Y  AND  STRA  W  MEASURER  :  Being  New  Tables 
for  the  Use  of  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  Fanners,  Hay  and  Straw  Dealers,  &c. 
By  John  Stbblb.  Fourth  Edition,  ss. 

222.  SUBURBAN  FARMING,  The  Laying-out  and  Cultivation  of 
Farms^  adapted  to  the  Produce  of  Milk,  Butter,  and  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry, 
and  Pigs.    By  Pro!  John  Donaldson  and  K.  Scott  Burn.    js.  6d.t 

231.  THE  ART  OF  GRAFTING  AND  BUDDING.    By  Charles 

Baltbt.    With  Illustrations,    as.  6d.$ 

232.  COTTAGE  GARDENING;  or,  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables 

for  Small  Gardens.    By  E.  Hobday,    is.  6d. 

233.  GARDEN  RECEIPTS.   Edited  by  Charles  W.  Quin.    is.6d. 

234.  THE   KITCHEN   AND  MARKET   GARDEN.    Compiled 

by  C.  W.  Shaw,  Editor  of  "  Gardening  Illustrated."    js.t 

239.  DRAINING  AND  EMBANKING.    A  Practical  Treatise,  em- 

bodying  the  most  recent  experience  in  the  Application  of  Improved  Methods. 
By  JOHN  Scott,  late  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester.    With  68  Illustrations,    xs.  6d. 

240.  IRRIGA  TION  AND  JVA  TER  SUPPL  Y.    A  Treatise  on  Water 

Meadows,  Sewage  Irrigation,  Warpinjjc,  8cc. ;  on  the  Construction  of  Wells, 
Ponds,  and  Reservoirs ;  and  on  Raismg  Water  by  Machinery  for  Agricul- 
tural and  Domestic  Purposes.    By  Prof.  John  Scott.    With  34  lllus.  xs.  6d. 

24X.  FARM  ROADS,    FENCES,    AND    GATES.     A   Practical 

Treatise  on  the  Roads,  Tramways,  and  Waterways  of  the  Farm;  the 
Principles  of  Enclosures ;  and  the  different  kinds  of  Fences,  Gates,  and 
Stiles.    By  Professor  John  Scott.    With  75  Illustrations,    xs.  6d. 

242.  FARM  BUILDINGS.     A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Buildings 

necessary  for  various  kinds  of  Farms,  their  Arrangement  and  Constructioa, 
including  Plans  and  Estimates.    By  Prof.  John  Scott.    With  105  lllus.    as. 

243.  BARN  IMPLEMENTS   AND    MACHINES.     A    Practical 

Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Power  to  the  Operations  of  Agriculture ;  and 
on  various  Machines  used  in  the  Threshing'-bam,  in  the  Stock-yard,  and  in  the 
Dairy,  flee.  By  Prof.  J.  Scott.  With  123  Illustrations,  as. 

244.  FIELD  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES.      A    Practical 

Treatise  on  the  Varieties  now  in  use,  with  Principles  and  Details  of  Con- 
struction, their  Points  of  Excellence,  and  Management.  By  Professor  JoHii 
ScOTT.     with  138  Illustrations,    ss. 

245.  AGRICULTURAL  SURVEYING.     A  Practical  Treatise  on 

Land  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Setting-out ;  and  on  Measuring  and  Esti- 
mating Quantities,  Weights,  and  Values  of  Materials,  Produce,  Stock,  ftc. 
By  Prof.  John  Scott.     with  62  Illustrations,    xs.  6d. 

\*  Nos,  239  to  245  in  One  Vol.,  handsomely  half -bounds  entitled  "Tbb  Covplbtb 
Tbxt-Book  of  Farm  Enginbbrino."    By  Professor  John  Scott.    Price  xsx. 

250.  ME  A  T  PRODUCTION.  A  Manual  for  Producers,  Distributors, 
&c.    By  John  Ewart.    ss.  6d.t 

The  X  indicates  thai  these  vols,  wtay  be  had  strongly  bound  eU  6d.  exfm^ 
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MATHEMATICS,    ARITHMETIC,   ETC. 

32.  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  a  Treatise  on;' in  which 

their  Construction  and  the  Methods  of  Testing,  Adjusting,  and  Using  them 

are  concisely  Explained.     By  J.  F.  Hbathbr,  M.  A.,  of  tne  Royal  Idilitaiy 

Academy,  Woolwich.    Originsu  Edition,  in  z  voL,  Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

%•  In  orderingihe  above,  be  careful  to  say^  "  Original  Edition  "  (A'tf.  3a),  to  disiiu' 

guish  it  from,  the  Enlarged  Edition  in  3  voh.  {Nos.  168-9-70.) 

^6,  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY,  an  Elementary  Treatise  on; 
with  a  Theory  of  Shadows  and  of 'Perspuective,  extracted  from  the  French  of 
G.  M0N6B.  To  which  is  added,  a  description  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Isometrical  Projection.    By  J.  F.  Hkathbr,  M.A.    Wiui  14  Plates.    2s. 

178.  PRACTICAL  PLANE  GEOMETRY:  giving  the  Simplest 
Modes  of  Constructing  Figures  contained  in  one  Plane  and  Geometrical  Con- 
struction of  the  Ground.  By  J.  F.  Hbathbr,  M.A.  With  2x5  Woodcuts.  2s. 

83.  COMMERCIAL  BOOK-KEEPING,  With  Commercial  Phrases 

and  Forms  in  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German.    By  James  Haddon, 
M.A.,  Arithmetical  Master  of  King's  College  School,  London,    is.  6d. 

84.  ARITHMETIC,  a  I^udimentary  Treatise  on :  with  full  Explana- 

tions of  its  Theoretical  Principles,  and  numerous  Examples  for  Practice.    By 
Professor  J.  R.  Youno.    Tenth  Edition,  corrected,    xs.  6d. 
84*.  A  Kby  to  the  above,  containing  Solutions  in  full  to  the  Exercises,  together 
with  Comments,  Explanations,  and  Ixnproved  Processes,  for  tiie  Use  of 
Teachers  and  Unassisted  Learners.    By  J.  K.  Youno.    is.  6d. 

85.  EQUATIONAL  ARITHMETIC,  applied  to  Questions  of  Interest, 

Annuities,  Life  Assurance,  and  General  Commerce ;  with  various  Tables  by 
which  all  Calculations  may  be  greatly  facilitated.   By  W.  Hipslby.    ss. 

86.  ALGEBRA,    the   Elements   of.      By  James   Haddon,    M.A. 

With  Appendix,  containing  miscellaneous  Investigations,  and  a  Collection 
of  Problems  in  various  parts  of  Algebra.    2s. 
86*.  A  Kby  and  Companion  to  the  above  Book,  forming  an  extensive  repository  of 
Solved  Examples  and  Problems  in  Illustration  of  the  various  Expedients 
necessary  in  Algebraical  Operations.    By  J.  R.  Young,    xs.  6d. 

88.  EUCLID,  The  Elements  of  :  with  many  additional  Propositions 

89.  and  Explanatory  Notes :  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
Logic.    By  Hbnrv  Law,  C.E.    as.  6d4 

*••  Sold  aUo  separately^  viz*  : — 

88.  EucuD,  The  First  Three  Books.    By  Hbnry  Law,  C.E.    xs.  6d. 

89.  Eccuo,  Books  4,  5,  6,  XX,  xa.    By  Hbnry  Law,  C.E.    xs.  6d. 

90.  ANALYTICAL    GEOMETRY  AND    CONIC    SECTIONS. 

By  Jambs  Hann.    A  New  Edition,  by  Professor  J.  R.  Youno.    as.t 

91.  PLANE    TRIGONOMETRY,  the    Elements    of.     By  Jambs 

Hann,  formerly  Mathematical  Master  of  King's  College,  London,    xs.  6d. 

92.  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETR  Y,  the  Elements  of.    By  Jamks 

Hann.    Revised  by  Charlbs  H.  Dowuno,  C.E.    xs. 
%•  Or  with  "  The  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry,"  in  One  Volume,  is.  6d. 

93.  MENSURATION  AND  MEASURING.  With  the  Mensuration 

and  Levelling  of  Land  for  the  Purposes  of  Modem  Engineering.    By  T. 

Bakbr,  C.E.    New  Edition  by  E.  Nugent,  C.E.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 
lOi.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  Elements  of  the.    By  W.  S.  B. 

WooLHOUSB.  F.R.A.S.,  &c.    xs.  6d. 
102.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the.     By 

HouBRSHAM  Cox,  B.A.    Illustrated,    xs. 

10$.  MNEMONICAL    LESSONS.  — GEomsTRv,    Algebra,    akd 

Trigonombtry,    in    Easy  Mncmonical   Lessons.      By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Pbnyngton  Kirkman,  M.A.    xs.  6d. 

136.  ARITHMETIC,  Rudimentary,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Sclf- 

Instruction.    By  Jambs  Haddon,  M.A.    Revised  by  A.  Arman.    is.  6d. 

137.  A  Kby  to  Haddon's  Rudimbntary  Arithmbtic.    By  A.  Arman.    xs.  6d. 

The  t  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  6d.  extru. 
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Mathematics,  Arithmetic,  etc.,  continued, 

i6«.  DRAWING  AND  MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS.  Includ- 
ing—I. Instruments  employed  in  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Diawing^, 
and  in  the  Construction,  Copying,  and  Measurement  of  Maps  and  Plans. 
II.  Instruments  used  for  the  purposes  of  Accurate  Measurement,  and  for 
Arithmetical  Computations.    Br  J .  F.  Hbathbr,  M.A.   Illustrated,    xs.  6d 

169.  OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS.    Including  (more  especially)  Tele- 

scopes, Microscopes,  and  Apparatus  for  producing  copies  of  Maps  and  Plans 
by  Photography.    By  J.  F.  Heather.  M.A.    Illustrated,    xs.  6d. 

170.  SURVEYING    AND   ASTRONOMICAL   INSTRUMENTS. 

Including — I.  Instruments  Used  for  Determining  the  Geometrical  Features 
of  a  portion  of  Ground.  II.  Instruments  Employra  in  Astronomical  Observa- 
tions.   By  J.  F.  Heathbr,  M.A.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 
*•*  The  above  three  volumes  form  an  enlargement  of  the  Anther* t  eriginal  work^ 
*^  Mathematical  Instruments."    {See  No.  32  in  the  Series.) 

i(A.y^MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS.    By  J.  F.  Heather, 

x6<}.  ?'  M.A.  Enlarged  Edition,  for  the  most  part  entirely  re-wntten.  The  3  Parts  as 
X70.y  above,  in  One  thick  Volume.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  4s.  6d.t 

158.  THE  SLIDE  RULE,  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT;    containing 

full,  easy,  and  simple  Instructions  to  perform  all  Business  Calculations  with 
unexampled  rapiaity  and  accuracy.  By  Charlss  Hoarb,  C.E.  Fifth 
Edition.    With  a  Slide  Rule  in  tuck  of  cover,    ss.  6d.t 

196.  THEORY  OF  COMPOUND  INTEREST  AND  ANNUI- 
TIES;  with  Tables  of  Logarithms  for  the  more  Difficult  Computations  of 
Interest,  Discount,  Annuities,  Sec.    By  F^dor  Thoman.    4s.t 

199.  THE  COMPENDIOUS  CALCULATOR;  or,  Easy  and  Concise 
Methods  of  Performing  the  various  Arithmetical  Operations  reauired  in 
Commercial  and  Business  Transactions ;  togedier  with  Usetul  Tables.  By 
D.  O'GORUAN.  Twenty-sixth  Edition,  carefully  revised  by  C.  KoRRis.  3s., 
cloth  limp ;  3s.  6d.,  strongly  half-bound  in  leather. 

204.  MATHEMATICAL  7l4^£-ff6',  for  Trigonometrical,  Astronomical, 
and  Nautical  Calculations ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Treatise  on  Logarithms. 
By  Henry  Law,  C.E.  Together  with  a  Series  of  Tables  for  Navigation 
and  Nautical  Astronomy.  By  Prof.  J.  R.  Young.  New  Edition.  4S.t 
304*.  LOGARITHMS.  With  Mathematical  Tables  for  Trigonometrical, 
Astronomical,  and  Nautical  Calculations.  ByHBNRYLAw,M.Inst.CX.  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  ( Forming  part  of  the  above  Work).  3s. 

221.  MEASURES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MONEYS  OF  ALL  NA- 
TIONS, and  an  Analysis  of  the  Christian.  Hebrew,  and  Mahometan 
Calendars.   By  W.  S.  B.  Woolhousb.  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S.  Sixth  Edition,  ss.^ 

227.  MATHEMATICS  AS   APPLIED    TO    THE   CONSTRUC- 
TIVE A R TS.    Ill ustrating  the  various  processes  of  Mathematical  Investi - 
fation,  by  means  of  Arithmetical  and  Simple  Algebraical  Equations  and 
'ractical  Examples.    By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.    Second  Edition.    3S.t 


PHYSICAL    SCIENCE,    NATURAL    PHILO- 
SOPHY,  ETC. 

1.  CHEMISTRY.    By  Professor  Georgk  Fownes,  F.R.S.    With 

an  Appendix  on  the  Application  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture,    xs. 

2.  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of.    By 

C.  ToMLiNsON.    Woodcuts,    xs.  6d. 

6.  MECHANICS,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.     By  Charles  Tom- 

UNSON.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

7.  ELECTRICITY;  showing  the  General  Principles  of  Electrical 

Science,  and  the  puxi>oses  to  which  it  has  been  applied.    By  Sir  W.  Snow 
Harris,  F.R.S.,  &c.     With  Additions  by  R.  Sabimb,  C.E.,  F.S.A.    xs.  6d. 

:♦.  GALVANISM,    By  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris.     New  Edition  by 

Robert  Sabinb,  C.E.,'F.SJl.    is.  6d. 

8.  MAGNETISM;  being  a  concise  Exposition  of  the  General  Prin- 

ciples of  Magnetical  Science.    By   Sir  W.  Snow  Harris.    New  Edition, 

revised  by  H.  M.  Noad,  Ph.D.    With  165  Woodcuts.    3s.  6d.t 

TheX  indicates  that  thesr  vols,  may  be  had  atnmzly  hound  at  6d.  extra. 
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Physical  Science,  Natural  Philosophy,  etc.,  continued. 

II.  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH;  its  History  and  Progress; 
with  Descriptions  of  tome  of  the  Apparatus.  ByR.  Sabinb,  C.E.,  F.S.A.    3s. 

13.  PNEUMATICS,   for    the    Use    of  Beginners.     By   Chajglles 

ToMUNSON.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

72.  MANUAL  OF  THE  MOLLUSC  A;  a  Treatise  on  Recent  and 
Fossil  Shells.    By  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  A.L.S.    Fourth  Edition.    With 
Appendix  by  Ralph  Tats,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.    With  numerous  Plates  and  300 
Woodcuts.     68.  6d.    Cloth  boards,  7s.  6d. 

96.  ASTRONOMY,    By  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Main,  M.A.    Third 

Edition,  by  William  Thyknb  Lynn,  B  A.,  F.R.A.S.    as. 

97.  STATICS  AND  DYNAMICS,  the  Principles  and  Practice  of; 

embracing  also  a  clear  development  of  Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics,  and 
Central  Forces.    By  T.  Bakbr,  C.E.    is.  6d. 

138.  TELEGRAPH,  Handbook  of  the;  a  Guide  to  Candidates  for 
Employment  in  the  Telegraph  Service.  "By  R.  Bond.  Fourth  Edition. 
Including  Questions  on  Magnetism,  Electricity,  and  Practical  Telegraphy, 
by  W.  McGrboor.    js.t 

173.  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY,  partlv  based  on  Major-General  Port- 

lock's  "Rudiments  of  Geology."  By  kALPHTATB,A.L.S.,&c.  Woodcuts.  2s. 

174.  HISTORICAL    GEOLOGY,    partly    based    on    Major-General 

PoRTLOCK'8  "Rudiments."  By  Ralph  Tatb,  A.L.S.,&c.  Woodcuts.  2s.6d. 

173  RUDIMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY,  Physical  and 

&        Historical.    Partly  based  on  Major-General  Fortlock's  "Rudiments  of 

X74.     Geology."   "By  Ralph  Tatb,  AX.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.    In  One  Volume.  4s.  6d.t 

183  ANIMAL  PHYSICS,  Handbook  of.    By  Dr.  Lardner,  D.C.L., 

&  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in   University 

*^M  College,  Lond.  With  520  Illustrations.   In  One  Vol.   7s.  6d.,  cloth  boards. 

^"'  •»•  Sold  also  in  T'uo  Parts^  as  follows  : — 

183.  Animal  Physics.    By  Dr.  Lardnbr.    Part  I.,  Chapters  I.— VII.    4s. 

284.  Animal  Physics.    By  Dr.  Lardnbr.    Part  II.,  Chapters  VIII.— XviII.  3s. 


FINE  ARTS, 
ao.  PERSPECTIVE  FOR  BEGINNERS,      Adapted    to   Young 

Students  and  Amateurs  in  Architecture,  Painting,  &c.  By  Gborob  Pvnb.  2s. 

40  GLASS  STAINING,  AND  THE  ART  OF  PAINTING  ON 
CLASS,  From  the  German  of  Dr.  Gbsskrt  and  Emanubl  Otto  From- 
BBRG.    With  an  Appendix  on  Thb  Art  of  Enamklung.    2s.  6d. 

69.  MUSIC,  A  Rudimentary  and  Practical  Treatise  on.  With 
numerous  Examples.    By  Cuarlbs  Child  Spbncbr.    as.  6d. 

71.  PIANOFORTE,  The  Art  of  Playing  the.  With  numerous  Exer- 
cises 8e  Lessons  from  the  Best  Masters.  By  Charlbs  Child  Spbncbr.   is.6d. 

69.71.  MUSIC  <y  THE  PIANOFORTE.    In  one  vol.   Half  bound,  5s. 

181.  PAINTING  POPULARLY  EXPLAINED,  including  Fresco, 
Oil,  Mosaic,  Water  Colotir,  Water-Glass,  Tempera,  Encaustic.  Miniature. 
Painting  on  Ivory,  Vellum.  Pottery,  Enamel,  Glass,  &c.  Witn  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  the  Art  b^  Thomas  John  Gullick,  assisted  by 
John  Times,  F.S.A.    Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    5s.t 

186.  A    GRAMMAR    OF  COLOURING,    applied    to    Decorative 

Painting  and  the  Arts.  By  Gborob  Field.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  Ornamental  Painter  and  Designer.  By  Ellis  A. 
Davidson.    With  two  new  Coloured  Diagrams,  &c.    ^a.t 

246.  A  DICTIONARY  OF  PAINTERS,  AND  HANDBOOK  FOR 
PICTURE  AMATEURS ;  including  Methods  of  Painting,  Cleaning,  Re- 
lining  and  Restoring,  Schools  of  Painting,  &c.  With  Notes  on  the  Copyists 
and  Imitators  of  each  Master.    By  Philippb  Dartl.    2S.  6d.t 

The  X  indicaUs  thai  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  td,  extra. 
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INDUSTRIAL   AND   USEFUL  ARTS. 

23.  BRICKS  AND  TILES,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Manufu- 

tnre  of.    Bt  £.  Dobson,  M.R.I.B.A.    Illustrated, 3s4 
67.  CLOCKS,  WATCHES,  AND  BELLS,  a  Rudimentary  Treatise 

on.    By  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  LL.D.,  Q.C.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  ajid  en- 

larffed.    4s.  6d.  limp ;  5s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

83«».  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DOOR  LOCKS,  CompUed  from  the 
Papers  of  A.  C.  Hobbs,  and  Edited  bv  Cuarlbs  Tohukson,  F.R.S.  'With 
Additions  by  Robert  Mallet,  M.I.C^E.    111ns.    2s.  6d. 

i6a.  THE  BRASS  FOUNDER'S  MANUAL;  Instructions  for 
Modellinj^,  Pattem-Makingj^  Moulding,  Turning',  Filing,  Bumtaliinf, 
Bronzing,  &c.  With  copious  Receipts.  &c.    By  Walter  Graham.    2s.t 

205.  THE  ART  OF  LETTER  PAINTING  MADE  EASY.  By 
J.  G.  Badbnoch.    Illustrated  with  X2  full-page  Engravings  of  Examples,   zs. 

215.  THE  GOLDSMITIPS  HANDBOOK  containing  fuU  Instrac 
tions  for  the  Alloj^ng  and  Working  of  Gold.    By  George  E.  Gee,    ts.^ 

225.  THE  SILVERSMITH'S  HANDBOOK,  containing  fuU  In- 
structions for  the  Alloying  and  Working  of  Silver.  By  George  E.  Gsb.  3S>i 
\*  Ths  fTvo  preceding  Works^  in  One  kaudsonu  Vol.,  kalf'hound^  entitled  *'  Xhb 
Goldsmith's  &  Silversmith's  Complete  Handbook,*'  7;.  {just publtsked* 

224.  COACH   BUILDING,    A   Practical    Treatise,    Historical    and 

Descriptive.    By  J.  W.  Burgess,    ss.  6d.t 
235.  PRACTICAL   ORGAN  BUILDING.     By  W.  E.  DiCKSON, 

M.A..  Precentor  of  Ely  Cathedral.    Illustrated.  M.  6d.t 

249.  THE  HALL-MARKING  OF  JEWELLERY  PRACTICALLY 
CONSIDERED.    By  George  E.  Gee.    i%A 


MISCELLANEOUS    VOLUMES. 

36.  A  DICTIONARY  OF  TERMS  used  in  ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING,  ENGINEERING,  MINING,  METALLURGY,  ARCHjB- 
OLOGY,  the  FINE  ARTS,  &-c.  By  Tohn  Wbale.  Fifth  Edition.  Revised 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.    Illustrated.    5s.  limp ;  6s.  cloth  boards. 

50.  THE  LAW  OF  CONTRACTS  FOR  WORKS  AND  SER- 
VICES.   By  David  Gibbons.    Third  Edition,  enlarged.    3S.t 
111,  MANUAL  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.    By  R.  GooDnfG, 
B.A.,  M.D.    A  Family  Guide  in  all  Caseg  of  Accident*and  Emergency,    ss.1 

I12».  MANAGEMENT  OF  HEALTH     A  Manual  ot  Home  and 
Personal  Hygiene.    By  the  Rev.  Jambs  Baird,  B.A.    is. 
150.  LOGIC,  Pure  and  Applied.     By  S.  H.  Emmens.     is.  6d. 

153.  SELECTIONS    FROM    LOCKE'S    ESSAYS     ON     THE 

HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING.    With  Notes  by  S.  H.  Emmbns.    ss. 

154.  GENERAL  HINTS  TO  EMIGRANTS,    Notices  of  the  varioas 

Fields  for  Emigration,  Hints  on  Outfits^  Useful  Recipes,  8oc.    as. 

157.  THE  EMIGRANTS   GUIDE   TO   NATAL,      By  Robert 

James  Mann,  F.R.A.S.,  F.M.S.    Second  Edition.    Map.    ts. 

193.  HANDBOOK  OF  FIELD  FORTIFICATION,  intended  for  the 

Guidance   of   Officers    Preparing   for   Promotion.      By    Major   W.   W. 
Knollys,  F.R.G.S.    With  163  Woodcuts.    3s.t . 

194,  THE  HOUSE   MANAGER:  Being  a  Guide  to  Housekeeping. 

Practical  Cookery,  Pickling  and  Preserving,  Household  Work.  Dairy 
Management,  the  Table  and  Dessert,  Cellarage  of  Wines,  Home-orewing 
and  Wine-making)  the  Boudoir  and  Dressing»room,  Travelling,  Stable 
Economy,  Gardening  Operations,  &c.    By  An  Old  Housbkbbper.    3s.  6d.l 

194,  HOUSE  BOOK  {The),  Comprising :— I.  The  House  Manager. 

112  &    By  an  Old  Housekeeper.   II.  Domestic  Mbdiunb.   By  R.  Gooding,  M.D. 

1 12*.  III.  Management  of  Health.    By  J.  Baird.    In  One  Vol.,  half-bound,  6s. 

The  X  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  6d.  extra, 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND  CLASSICAL 
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HISTORY. 

I.  England,  Outlines  of  the  History  of;  more  especially  with 

reference  to  the  Origin  and  Profl;res9  of  the  English  Constitution.  By 
WiLUAM  Douglas  Hamilton,  F.S.A..  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record 
Office.    4th  Edition,  revised.    5s. ;  cloth  boards,  6s. 

5.  Greece,  Outlines  of  the  History  of;  in  connection  with  the 

Rise  of  the  Arts  and  Civilization  in  Europe.  By  W.  Douglas  Hamilton, 
of  University  College,  London,  and  Edward  Lbvibm,  M.A.,  of  Ballioi 
College,  Oxford,    as.  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

7.  Rome,  Outlines  of  the  History  of:  from  the  Earliest  Period 

to  the  Christian  Era  and  the  Commencement  of  the  Decline  of  the  Empire. 
By  Edward  Lbvibn,  of  Ballioi  College,  Oxford.  Map,  2s.  6d. ;  cl.  bds.  3s.  6d. 

9.  Chronology  of  History,  Art,  Literature,  and  Progress, 

from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Present  Time.  The  Continuation  by 
W.  D.  Hamilton,  F.S.A.    3s. ;  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

50.  Dates  and  Bvents  in  English  History,  for  the  use  of 

Candidates  in  Public  and  Private  Examinations.    By  the  Rev.  £.  Ranj>.    is. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS- 

II.  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue,  Spoken  and  Written. 

With  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Comparative  Philology.  By  Hydb 
Clarkb,  D.CL.    Fourth  Edition,    is.  6d. 

II*.  Philology :  Handbook  of  the  Comparative  Philology  of  English, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Frisian,  Flemish  or  Dutch,  Low  or  Piatt  Dutch,  High  Dutch 
or  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  Icelandic,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  Tongues.    By  Hydb  Clarkb,  D.C.L.    is. 

13.  Dictionary  of  the  English    Language,  as  Spoken  and 

Written.  Containing  above  xoo,ooo  Wordn.  By  Hydb  Clarkb,  D.CL. 
3s.  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d. ;  complete  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  bds.,  ^s.6d. 

48.  Conoiposition    and   Punctuation,   familiarly  Explained  for 

those  who  have  neglected  the  Study  of  Grammar.  By  Justin  Brbnan. 
X7th  Edition,     zs.  6d. 

49.  Derivative  Spelllng-Book :  Giving  the  Origin  of  Every  Word 

from  the  Greek,  Latin,  Saxon,  German,  Teutonic,  Dutch,  French,  Si>anish, 
and  other  Languages;  with  their  present  Acceptation  and  Pronunciation. 
By  J.  Rowbotham,  F.R  J^.S.    Improved  Edition,    zs.  6d. 

51.  The  Art  of  Extempore  Speaking  s  Hints  for  the  Pulpit,  the 

Senate,  and  the  Bar.  By  M.  Bautain,  Vicar-General  and  Professor  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Translated  from  the  French.  7th  Edition,  carefully  corrected,  as.  6d. 

52.  Minixig  and  Quarrying,  with  the  Sciences  connected  there- 

with. First  Book  of,  for  Schools.  By  J.  H.  Collins,  F.G.S.,  Lecturer  to 
the  Miners'  Association  of  Cornwall  ana  Devon,    zs. 

53.  Places  and  Facts  in  Political  and  Physical  Geography, 

for  Candidates  in  Examinations.    By  the  Rev.  Edgar  Rand,  B.A.    zs. 

54.  Analytical  Chemistry,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative,  a  Course 

of.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Brief  Treatise  upon  Modem  Chemical  Nomencla- 
ture and  Notation.    By  Wm.  W.  Pink  and  Gborgb  £.  Wbbstbr.    ss. 

THE    SCHOOL    MANAGERS'   SERIES   OF  READING 

BOOKS, 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Grant,  Rector  of  Hitcham,  and  Honorazy  Canon  of  Ely ; 

formerly  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 
Introductory  Primbr,  ^d. 


s.  d. 

First  Standard     .       .06 
Sbcond      „  .       .    o  10 

Third        .,  .       .    z    o 


f> 


Fourth  Standard       .  .is 

Fifth  „  .  z     C 

Sixth  „  .  z     6 


Lbssons  fro*  thb  Biblb.    Part  I.    Old  Testament,    is. 

(SONS  FROM  thb  Bubls.  Part  II.  New  Testament^  to  which  is  ad 
Thb  Gbografbt  ov  thb  Biblb.  for  very  yoanr  Children.  By  Rev, 
Thornton  Forstbr.     is.  ad.    '«*  Or  the  Two  ParU  in  One  Volume. 
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FRENCH. 

24.  French  Grammar.    With  Complete  and  Concise  Rules  on  the 

Genders  of  French  Nonnt.    By  G.  L.  Strauss^  Ph.D.    ii.  6d. 

25.  French-English  Dictionary.    Comprising  a  large  number  of 

New  Tenus  nted  in  Engineering^,  Mining,  &c.    By  Alprbd  Elwss.    is.  6d. 

26.  English-French  Dictionary.    Bv  Alfred  Elwes.    2s. 
35*26.  French  Dictionary  (as  above).    Complete,  in  One  Vol.,  36. ; 

cloth  boards,  js.  6d.    %*  Or  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d. 

47.  French  and  English  Phrase  Book :  containing  Intro- 
ductory Lessons,  with  Translations,  several  Vocabniaries  of  Words,  a  Col- 
lection of  suitable  Phrases,  and  Easy  Familiar  Dialogues,    xs.  6d. 

GERMAN. 

39.  German  Grammar.      Adapted   for   English   Students,  from 

Heyse's  Theoretical  and  Practical  Grammar,  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Strauss,    is.  6d. 

40.  German  Reader ;  A  Series  of  Extracts,  carefully  culled  from  the 

most  approved  Authors  of  Germany;  with  Notes,  Philological  and  Ex- 
planatory.   By  G.  L.  Strauss,  Ph.D.    is. 

41-43.  German  Triglot  Dictionary.     By  N.  £.  S.  A.  Hamilton. 

In  Three  Parts.    Part  I.  German- French- Enelish.     Part  IL  English-Ger- 
man-French.    Part  III.  French-Gcrman-English.     3s.,  or  cloth  boards,  4s. 

41-43  German  Triglot  Dictionary  (as  above),  together  with  Gennan 

&  39.     Grammar  (No.  39),  in  One  Volume,  cloth  boards,  5s. 

ITALIAN. 

27.  Italian  Grammar,  arranged  in  Twenty  Lessons,  with  a  Course 

of  Exercises.    By  Alfred  Elwrs.    is.  6d. 

28.  Italian  Triglot  Dictionary!  wherein  the  Genders  of  all  the 

Italian  and  French  Nouns  are  caxefully  noted  dewn.  By  Alfred  Elwss. 
Vol.  I.  Italian-English-French.    ss.6d. 

30.  Italian    Triglot    Dictionary.      By  A.  Elwes.      Vol.  2. 

English-French-Italian.    2s.  6d. 

32.  Italian  Triglot  Dictionary.     By  Alfred  Elwes.    VoL  3. 

French-Italian-English.    as.  6d. 

28,30,  Italian  Triglot  Dictionary  (as  above).    In  One  Vol.,  7s.  6d. 

32.      Cloth  boards.  _^___ 

SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE. 

34.  Spanish  Grammar,  in  a  Simple  and  Practical  Form.    With 

a  Course  of  Exercises.    By  Alfrbd  Elwbs.    xs.  6d. 

35.  Spanish-English   and   English-Spanish    Dlctionaxy 

Including  a  large  number  of  Technical  Terms  used  in  Mining,  Engineering,  ftc. 
with  the  proper  Accents  and  Uie  Gender  of  every  Noun.  By  Alfrid  Elwbs 
4s. ;  cloth  boards,  5s.    %*  Or  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  68. 

55.  Portuguese  Grammar,  in    a  Simple  and  Practical   Form. 

With  a  Course  of  Exercises.    By  Alfrsd  Elwes.    is.  6d. 

56.  Portuguese-English   and    English-Portuguese    Dic- 

tionary. Including  a  large  number  of  Technical  Terms  used  in  Mining, 
Engineering,  fcc,  with  the  proper  Accents  and  the  Gender  of  every  Noon. 
By  Alfrxd  Elwbs.    ss.  ;  doth   boards,  6$.    %•  Or  with  the  Grammar, 

cloth  boards,  7s. 


HEBREW. 

46».  Hebrew  Grammar,    By  Dr.  Bresslau.    is.  6d. 
44.  Hebrew  and  English  Dictionary,  Biblical  and  Rabbinical ; 

containing  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Roots  of  the  Old  Testament  Post- 
Rabbinical  Writings.  By  Dr.  Brbssiau.  6s. 

46.  English  and  Hebrew  Dictionary.    By  Dr.  Bresslau.    3s. 
44,46.  Hebrew  Dictionary  (as  above),  in  Two  Vols.,  complete,  with 
46».      the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  xis.  
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LATIN- 

19.  Latin  Grammar.    Containing  the  Inflections  and  Elementaxy 

Principles  of  Translation  and  Construction.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Greenwich  Proprietary  School,    xs.  6d. 

20.  Latin-English  Dictionary.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin, 

M.A.      28. 

22.  English-Latin   Dictionary;   together  with  an  Appendix  of 

French  and  Italian  Words  which  have  their  orii^iQ  froin  the  Latin.     By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin,  M.A.    xs.  6d. 
ao,22.  Latin  Dictionary  (as  above).    Complete  in  One  Vol.,  3s.  6d, 

cloth  boards,  49.  6d.    \*  Or  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  5s.  6d. 
LATIN  CLASSICS.    With  Explanatory  Notes  in  English, 

1.  Latin  Delectus.    Containing  Extracts  from  Classical  Authors, 

with  Grenealogical  Vocabularies  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  H.  Youno.  is.  6d; 

2.  Caesarls  Commentarii  de  Bello  Gallico.  Notes,  and  a  Geographical 

Register  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  by  H.  Youno.    2s. 

3.  Cornelius  Nepos.    With  Notes.    By  H.  Young,    is. 

4.  Vireilil  Maronis  Bucolica  et  Georgica.  With  Notes  on  the  Buco- 

lics by  W.  RusHTON,  MA.,  and  on  the  Georgics  by  H.  Youno.    is.  6d. 

5.  Virgilii  Maronis  .^neis.    With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory, 

by  H.  Young.  New  Edition,  revised  and  improved  With  copious  Addi- 
tional Notes  by  Rev.  T.  H.  L.  Lbary,  D.C.L.,  fonnerly  Scholar  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.    3s. 

5*  "^ Part  X.    Books  i.— ^.,  is.  6d. 

5      -^—  Part  2.    Books  vii.— xii.,  2s. 

6.  Horace;  Odes,  Epode,  and  Carmen  Saeculare.     Notes  by  H. 

Youno.    is.  6d. 

7.  Horace ;  Satires,  Epistles,  and  ArsFoetica.  Notes  by  W.  Brown- 

Rioo  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    xs.  6d. 

8.  Sallustii  Crispi  Catalina  et  Bellnm  Tngnrthinum.  Notes,  Critical 

and  Explanatory,  by  W.  M.  Donnb,  BA.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cam.    is.  6d. 

9.  Terentii  Aadria  et  Heautontimorumenos.    With  Notes,  Critical 

and  E^lanatory,  by  the  Rev.  Jamss  Daviss,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

10.  Terentii  Adelphi,  Hecyra,  Phonnio.  Edited,  vrith  Notes,  Critical 

and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  Jamss  Davxbs,  MA.    2s. 

11.  Terentii  Eunachus,  Comoedia.   Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  Davies,  M.A. 

IS.  6d. 

12.  Ciceronis  Oratio  pro  Sexto  Roscio  Amerino.    Edited,  with  an 

Introduction,  Analysis,  and  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Critical,  by  the  Rev. 
Jambs  Davibs,  MA.    is.  6d. 

13.  Ciceronis   Orationes   in    Catilinam,  Verrem,   et   pro    Archia. 

With  Introduction,  Analysis,  and  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Critical,  by  Rev. 
T.  H.  L.  Lbary,  D.C.L.  formerly  Scholar  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
IS.  6d. 

14.  Ciceronis  Cato  Major,  Lselius,  Brutus,  sive  de  Senectute,  de  Ami- 

citia,  de  Claris  Oratonous  Dialogi.  With  Notes  by  W.  Brownrigo  Smith, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    2S. 

16.  Livy :  History  of  Rome.  Notes  by  H.  Youno  and  W.  B.  Smith, 

MA.    Part  i.    Books  i.,  ii.,  is.  6d. 
i6*.  ^— ^—  Part  2.    Books  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  is.  6d. 

17.  — — —  Part  3.    Books  xxi.,  xxii.,  is.  6d. 

19.  Latin  Verse  Selections,  from  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Fropertius, 

and  Ovid.  Notes  by  W.  B.  Donnb,  MA.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    2s. 

20.  Latin  Prose   Selections,  from  Vairo,  Columella,  VitruTius, 

S«neca,  Quintiliaa,  Floras,  Velleius  Patercnlos,  Valerius  Maximus  Sueto- 
nius, Apiueius,  8cc.    Notes  by  W.  B.  Donnb,  MA.    28. 

21.  Juvenalls  Satirse.    With  Prolegomena  and  Notes  by  T.  H.  S. 

EacoTT,  B  A.,  Lecturer  on  Logic  at  King's  College,  London,    ss. 

"^ —  ■  '  — -^"^^—i 
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